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ELIZABETHAN  LONDON} 
BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

London  is  not  a  good  field  for  the  exercise  of  historical  imagina- 
tion.  It  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  modem  times  that  its  ancient 
features  are  obliterated.  There  is  no  place  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  London  which  enables  you  to  reproduce 
to  yonr  own  mind  its  past  appearance.  Any  one  who  has  gazed 
on  Rome  from  the  Pincian  Hill,  or  has  looked  down  on  Florence 
from  the  height  of  San  Miniato,  will  understand  how  London  is 
destitute  of  an  imperishable  charm  which  belongs  to  places  whose 
distinctive  characters  cannot  be  affected  greatly  by  the  results  of 
man's  activity.  More  than  this,  the  most  ancient  parts  of  London 
ure  still  the  scenes  of  its  most  abundant  life,  and  leave  little 
opportunity  for  archaeological  exploration.  You  can  only  meditate 
at  your  leisure  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  or  on  the  top  of  the 
Monument ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  will  allow  you  to  find  much  external  help  for  your 
meditations.  They  have  to  be  founded  on  your  own  previous  know- 
ledge rather  than  inspired  by  any  suggestions  from  the  place  itself. 

My  object  is  to  try  and  form  some  imperfect  picture  of  London 
u  it  was  at  the  period  when  modem  England  first  came  into 
conscious  being  *in  the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth.'  It 
mfi  a  time  when  the  old  historic  capital  of  England  still  retained 
its  ancient  features,  and  had  carried  them  as  far  as  they  would 
JO.  The  next  century  saw  the  beginning  of  that  process  of 
expansion,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  forecast. 

•  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  November  8,  at  a 
Deling  of  the  London  Reform  Union. 
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Now  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  site  of  London  was  that  the 
original  site  lay  on  the  lowest  of  a  series  of  hills  rolling  down 
from  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  while  round  it  lay  a 
region  of  marshes  or  lagoons,  extending  to  the  hills  of  Surrey. 
The  estuary  of  the  river  Lea  covered  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  South 
London  was  a  series  of  little  islands.  Westminster  with  difficulty 
emerged  from  the  marshes.  Pimlico  and  Fulham  were  swamps. 
London  was  built  on  two  little  hills,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Hole  Bourne  or  Fleet  River,  and  divided  from  one  another  by  the 
Wfidl  Brook.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  these  natural  features.  The  Holbom  Viaduct  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  remind  you  of  the  existence  of  a  river 
valley.  The  parks  contain  the  sole  remaining  grounds  that  give 
you  any  conception  of  the  country  on  which  London  was  built.  So 
skilful  has  been  the  work  of  the  engineer  that  some  one  remarked 
to  me  that  he  only  learned  that  London  was  not  quite  level  when 
he  began  to  bicycle  in  its  streets. 

We  must  think  then  of  the  life  of  Elizabethan  London  as 
mostly  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  old  City  walls.  Its  suburban 
district  may  be  briefly  described.  East  of  the  Tower  was  St 
Katharine's  Hospital,  a  college  for  charitable  purpctses,  founded  by 
Matilda,  wife  of  King  Stephen,  and  still  belonging  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  being,  I  think,  her  only  possession.  It  is  now 
removed  to  Begent's  Park,  but  has  left  its  name  in  St.  Katharine's 
Docks.  Beyond  this  a  street  of  poor  houses  reached  to  Wapping, 
and  was  inhabited  by  watermen  and  fishermen.  North  of  that  a 
few  houses  had  gathered  round  the  White  Chapel  erected  op  the 
high  road  that  led  to  the  Old  gate  which  we  know  as  Aldgate. 
From  Aldgate,  outside  the  wall,  ran  Houndsditch,  and  the  pame 
still  suggests  an  unsavoury  memory  of  dead  dogs  whicU  there 
accumulated.  North  of  it  lay  Spitalfields,  an  open  space  around 
the  dissolved  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  described  as  *a  pleasant 
place  for  the  citizens  to  walk  in,  and  fox  housewives  to  whiten 
their  clothes.'  Beside  it  was  the  Artillery  Ground,  reserved  for 
military  training.  Moor  Fields  had  just  been  drained,  and  formed 
another  open  space.  But  I  can  best  describe  to  you  North  London  j 
by  telling  you  that  I  heard  a  year  ago  of  an  old  lady  who  was 
still  alive  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  five,  and  remembered  in 
her  childhood  that  she  went  with  her  nurse  to  see  the  cows  milk^ 
at  a  farm  where  now  is  Finsbury  Square,  and  then  walked  through 
cornfields  to  the  quiet  village  of  Islington.    Beyond  Gray's  Inn 
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the  open  high  road  went  through  the  country  to  Hampstead. 
North  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  a  row  of  houses  extended  to  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  which,  with  its  neighbour  St.  Blartin's,  still 
bears  the  title  of  '  in  the  fields,'  to  indicate  that  with  them  for  a 
long  period  habitation  ceased.  St.  James's  Palace  stood  in  its 
park,  well  stocked  with  deer.  Westminster  was  merely  the  purlieus 
of  the  royal  Palace  of  Whitehall,  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of  West- 
minster, which  was  the  seat  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Law  Courts. 
South  London  was  represented  by  the  little  borough  of  South wark, 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Its  western  promenade  was  open  to  the  river,  and 
was  called  Bankside.  It  was  a  natural  centre  of  amusement  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside 
is  famous  through  its  connection  with  Shakespeare. 

Such,  then,  are  roughly  the  boundaries  of  the  district  which 
your  imagination  has  to  recreate.  It  was  a  place  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  take  a  country  walk  through  a  lovely  series 
of  undulating  hills,  showing  the  glories  of  the  city  which  lay 
stretched  along  the  river  below.  There  might  sometimes  be  fogs 
to  impede  the  view,  but  there  was  not  much  smoke,  as  the  fuel 
used  in  the  houses  was  mostly  wood.  The  introduction  of  coal 
was  forbidden  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  'to  avoid  the 
sulphurous  smell  and  savour  of  that  firing.'  It  was  not  till  a  little 
later  that  the  increase  of  manufactures  and  the  diminution  of 
forests  compelled  the  common  use  of  coal. 

Small  as  we  may  think  Elizabethan  London  to  be,  its  increase 
was  viewed  with  apprehension,  partly  on  sanitary  and  partly  on 
political  groxmds.  Royal  proclamations  were  frequently  issued 
forbidding  new  buildings.  At  the  close  of  her  reign  Elizabeth 
ordered  'the  pulling  down  of  late  builded  houses,  and  voyding 
of  inmates  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  for  the 
space  of  three  miles  distant  of  both  cities.'  Wo  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  in  spite  of  royal  proclamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
'  little  was  done,  and  these  cities  are  still  increased  in  buildings  of 
cottages  and  pestered  with  inmates.'  Alas !  human  affairs  will 
never  accommodate  themselves  to  the  convenience  of  organisation, 
and  organisation  is  sorely  pressed  to  cope  with  problems  which  it 
is  perpetually  trying  to  avert.  Economic  forces  were  at  work 
which  compelled  the  increase  of  London,  though  their  full  influ- 
ence was  only  slowly  felt.  The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands 
caused  a  great  transference  of  industry  to  England.  This 
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establishment  of  new  industries  quickly  reacted  on  those  which 
already  existed.  There  was  a  very  rapid  heightening  of  the 
standard  of  comfort,  which  created  much  inventiveness.  When 
once  the  manu&cturing  impulse  was  given  to  Englishmen,  they 
began  to  compete  with  the  foreign  market.  I  need  only  instance 
a  manufactory  of  Venetian  glass  which  was  set  up  in  Grutched 
Friars.  As  trade  increased,  the  advantages  of  London  over  other 
ports  became  more  apparent.  The  Court  was  now  permanently 
fixed  in  London,  and  was  an  abiding  attraction  for  those  bent 
alike  on  business  and  on  pleasure.  There  is  a  very  modem 
tone  about  the  following :  *  The  gentlemen  of  all  shires  do  flee 
and  flock  to  this  city ;  the  younger  sorte  of  them  to  see  and  shew 
vanity,  and  the  elder  to  save  the  cost  and  charge  of  hospitalitie 
and  house  keeping.' 

We  may  reckon  Elizabethan  London  to  have  contained  at  the 
end  of  the  Queen's  reign  a  population  of  about  250,000.  Its 
wealth  had  steadily  grown,  and  its  merchants  had  largely  prospered. 
London  had  good  cause  to  be  loyal  to  Elizabeth,  and  her  constant 
care  of  the  interests  of  commerce  is  one  explanation  of  her  tor- 
tuous policy.  She  knew  that  war  on  a  great  scale  meant  a  check 
to  industrial  enterprise,  whereas  grave  misunderstandings  ¥dth 
foreign  powers  were  a  useful  means  of  developing  it. 

But  we  must  return  to  London  itself  and  the  life  of  its  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  most  striking  differ- 
ence from  our  own  time  was  that  villadom  was  unknown.  The 
merchant  lived  o^er  his  place  of  business ;  the  apprentices  were 
lodged  on  part  of  the  same  premises.  There  was  no  great  division 
of  quarters.  Noblemen,  gentry,  professional  men,  and  men  of 
business  all  lived  in  the  same  street,  and  shared  a  common  life. 
The  streets  were  not  very  wide,  nor  very  commodious  for  traffic. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  Cheapside,  renowned  as  *  the 
beauty  of  London.'  It  was  broad  enough  to  form  a  promenade, 
and  was  the  fashionable  resort.  You  must  think  of  it  as  lined 
with  shops  which  projected  into  the  street  and,  were  open  in 
front.  Above  them  rose  houses,  built  in  the  manner  which 
we  usually  call  Elizabethan,  of  timber  and  plaster.  They  were 
three  or  at  the  most  four  stories  high,  and  each  story  projected 
over  the  lower  one.  This  mode  of  building  was  dangerous,  as  it 
was  too  clearly  proved  later,  in  case  of  fire ;  and  proclamations 
were  constantly  made  commanding  that  the  fronts  should  be  built 
of  brick ;  but  these  wise  counsels  were  of  no  avail. 
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In  a  street  of  some  width  the  eflfect  was  doubtless  picturesque. 
But  moet  of  the  streets  were  narrow  lanes,  and  the  projecting 
buildings  from  each  side  almost  met  at  their  top  stories,  making 
the  street  itself  gloomy  and  airless.  Add  to  this  that  in  a  time 
when  reading  was  an  accomplishment  a  shop  could  not  indicate 
its  nature  or  iU  owner's  name  by  printing  it  in  the  unobtrusive 
manner  which  now  prevails.  It  hung  out  a  huge  signboard, 
bearing  a  suitable  emblem,  a  structure  which  had  to  be  supported 
by  stout  iron  fastenings.  I  do  not  think  that  a  walk  in  the 
average  street  can  have  aflforded  a  very  exhilarating  view. 

The  streets  were  badly  paved,  and  the  middle  of  them  was 
litUe  better  than  an  open  sewer.  The  dirt  and  refuse  from  the 
houses  were  thrown  out  into  the  street,  and  this  was  one  reason  for 
the  projection  of  the  upper  stories.  The  pavement  was  raised  at 
the  two  sides  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  walk  clear  of  too  much 
mad.  We  have  the  trace  of  this  state  of  things  in  a  courteous 
habit,  which  I  fear  is  now  becoming  old-fashioned,  of  always  allow- 
ing a  lady  to  walk  next  the  wall.  It  was  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  in  days  when  apparel  was  more  splendid  than  it  is 
now,  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  exempted  from  stepping  into 
the  mire.  Hence  came  a  strict  observance  of  precedence  in  giving 
the  wall.  The  nature  of  a  man's  dress  indicated  his  quality,  and 
his  quality  had  to  be  respected  to  preserve  his  clothes. 

Kiding  was  the  only  alternative  to  walking  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  a  lady  never  rode  without  six  or  seven 
serving-men  to  carry  attire  suitable  to  all  contingencies,  and  the 
means  to  repair  a  toilette  which  might  suflfer  on  the  journey.  To 
diminish  this  cost  coaches  came  into  use.  They  were  introduced 
in  1564  by  a  Dutch  coachman  of  the  Queen ;  but  we  are  told  *  ia 
coach  was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it 
put  both  man  and  horse  into  amazement ;  some  said  it  was  a  great 
crabshell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of 
the  pagan  temples  in  which  the  cannibals  worshipped  the  devil.' 
But  at  length  these  doubts  were  cleared  and  coach-making  became 
a  substantial  trade.  So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  coaches  that 
in  1601  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  'to  restrain  the 
excessive  and  superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this  realm.'  In 
spite  of  this  innovation,  no  method  could  be  devised  which  made 
locomotion  pleasant  through  streets  which  were  alternately 
torrents  of  dirt  finding  their  way  to  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  thick 
deposits  of  black  mud,  which  furnished  a  ready  weapon  to  any  one 
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who  wished  to  express  disapprobation.    It  is  diflBcult  for  us  to 
picture  London  without  either  cabs  or  omnibuses. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  the  Thames 
was  the  silent  highway  of  London.  One  bridge  only  spanned  it, 
and  led  to  South wark.  Of  this  structure  London  was  justly  proud. 
It  was  sixty  feet  high,  and  thirty  broad.  It  was  built  on  twcmty 
arches  which  were  twenty  feet  distant  from  one  another.  The 
bridge  was  a  continual  street  covered  with  houses  on  both  sides, 
and  consequently  was  so  narrow  that  carts  could  scarcely  pass 
one  another.  We  may  judge  of  the  use  made  of  the  Thames  as 
a  thoroughfare  by  the  fact  that  two  thousand  wherries,  plied  by 
three  thousand  watermen,  were  in  constant  employment  for  pur- 
poses of  transit.  Barges  carried  passengers  and  brought  provisions 
from  all  the  home  counties.  The  Thames  was  the  real  railway,  as 
well  as  the  main  street,  of  London.  It  was  full  of  fish,  and  was 
peopled  by  swans ;  so  that  it  was  a  great  source  of  food  supply. 
It  is  computed  that  40,000  of  the  population  of  London  gained 
their  livelihood  on  the  river  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
transport  and  of  fishing. 

It  was  from  the  Thames  that  London  could  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Westward  there  were  no  bridges  to  intercept  the  view,  no 
streets  and  no  embankment.  The  river  flowed  between  its 
natural  banks,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  led  up  at  the  chief 
landing-places.  The  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster  stood  out 
against  the  sky,  and  Lambeth  Paleu^  opposite  rose  in  solitary 
grandeur  beside  the  marsh.  Then  came  the  palaces  of  Whitehall 
and  the  Savoy ;  then  Somerset  House,  Leicester  House,  and  other 
dwellings  of  the  nobility,  with  their  gardens  extending  to  the 
river,  and  water-gates  for  easy  access  to  the  boats.  The  Temple 
was  also  open,  and  the  adjoining  houses  of  White  Friars  and 
Black  Friars,  though  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  religious, 
still  wore  something  of  their  old  aspect.  Between  them  and 
London  Bridge  were  wharves  for  merchandise.  Over  all  towered 
the  Oothic  structure  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  building  rather 
longer  than  that  which  the  genius  of  Wren  erected  upon  its  site. 
Bound  it  the  towers  and  spires  of  some  hundred  and  twenty 
churches  rose  in  testimony  to  the  devotion  of  the  people.  Beyond 
the  bridge  were  the  Custom  House,  the  Tower,  and  St.  Katharine's 
Hospital.  On  the  Southwark  side  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overies  (now  known  as  St.  Saviour's)  rose  beside  Win- 
chester House,  the  town  house  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
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Akmg  the  Bankside  were  bear-gardens,  theatres,  and  places  of 
amusement. 

Thtis  the  Thames  was  always  fall  of  life  and  bustle,  to  which 
must  be  added  also  of  splendour.  For  the  barges  of  great  nobles 
were  magnificent,  with  rowers  and  attendants  wearing  blue 
liveries,  with  silver  badges  on  their  arms.  Our  ancestors  loved 
pomp  and  state,  and  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  the 
dignity  of  public  life  needs  adequate  expression  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  Lord  Mayor  s  Show  is  a  survival  of  the  life 
of  those  times  very  little  altered.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  rowed  in  his  barge  to  Westminster  to  take  the 
customary  oath  of  oflSce,  accompanied  by  the  barges  of  all 
the  City  Companies.  On  his  return  he  went  in  procession  from 
Paul's  Wharf  through  Cheapside  to  the  Guildhall.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  civic  hospitality  has  been  able  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  population,  for  in  1575  we  are  told  that  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  entCTtained  a  thousand  persons  who  had 
accompanied  them  in  their  progress. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  details  of  municipal  life.  The  water 
supply  of  London  was  of  two  kinds.  Some  houses  were  supplied 
fit>m  the  Thames.  Near  the  Bridge  were  erected  water-wheels 
which  were  moved  by  the  tide,  so  that  they  raised  water  *by 
pipes  and  conduits  so  high  that  it  serveth  such  citizens'  houses  in 
all  parts  of  London  as  will  bestow  charge  towards  the  conducting 
thereof.'  This  water  can  only  have  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  washing,  not  for  drinking  or  cooking.  A  foreign  traveller 
complains  that  the  water  was  noisome,  so  that  after  washing  it 
was  necessary  to  put  some  perfame  on  the  towel  and  on  the 
hands  to  be  rid  of  the  foul  smell.  The  more  common  source 
of  water  supply  were  conduits,  erected  in  the  streets,  which  were 
fed  by  water  collected  in  the  northern  hills.  A  trace  of  these 
still  survives  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  built  on  the  fields  where 
a  worthy  citizen,  William  Lamb,  in  1577  constructed  a  reservoir 
to  supply  Holbom  conduit,  which  stood  on  Snow  Hill.  The  con- 
duits themselves  were  stone  cisterns  whence  water  was  drawn  by 
a  cock  and  was  carried  to  the  various  houses.  This  was  done 
by  a  body  of  water-carriers  who  formed  an  unruly  class  of  the 
population.  Once  a  year  these  conduits  were  visited  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  horseback.  In  1562  we  find  that  the 
merry  company  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  hunted  the  hare 
before  dining  at  the  conduit  head,  and  after  dinner  raised  a  fox 
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\?hich  they  killed  at  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields.  In  the  reign  of 
James  L  the  water  supply  of  London  was  already  a  difficulty,  as 
the  population  had  definitely  begun  to  increase.  It  has  remained 
a  difficulty  ever  since. 

The  subject  of  the  lighting  of  London  may  rapidly  be  dis- 
missed. There  was  none  provided  by  public  authority.  Any 
one  who  wished  to  go  out  of  doors  after  dark  was  attended  by 
his  own  servants  carrying  torches  or  lanterns  and  armed  with 
clubs  and  daggers.  The  streets  were  unsafe,  as  they  were  in- 
fested by  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  every  kind.  They  were 
guarded  by  a  watch,  and  London  possessed  two  hundred  and  forty 
constables  who  relieved  one  another.  Shakespeare's  repre- 
sentation of  Dogberry  and  Verges  is  perhaps  a  satire  on  the 
watchmen ;  but  they  were  not  an  efficient  body,  were  eastily  sus- 
ceptible of  bribes,  were  not  properly  overlooked,  and  were  not 
supported,  even  if  they  wished  to  be  zealous,  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  A  sober-minded  man  found  it  wisest  to  stay  indoors 
after  nightfall. 

As  regards  the  average  houses  in  London,  they  were  built 
without  foundations,  and  were  cold  and  damp.  The  first  sign  of 
growing  prosperity  and  the  consequent  desire  for  greater  comfort 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  chimneys,  and  the  provision  of  fireplaces. 
The  rooms  were  low  and  ill-lighted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
glass  now  replaced  horn  or  lattice  work  in  the  windows.  An 
Italian  visitor  exclaims  *  0  wretched  windows  which  cannot  open 
by  day  nor  shut  by  night ! '  The  staircases  were  dark  and  narrow, 
the  apartments  *  sorry  and  ill  connected.'  The  ceilings  were  of 
plaster,  often  with  a  very  beautiful  design  moulded  upon  it.  The 
walls  were  either  wainscoted,  or  more  commonly  were  left  rough 
and  masked  with  '  tapestry,  arras,  or  painted  cloth,'  which  wns 
hung  a  little  distance  from  the  wall  to  avoid  the  damp,  and  so 
formed  a  convenient  hiding-place  in  case  of  necessity,  and  was 
always  a  receptacle  for  dust  and  dirt.  The  floors  were  strewn 
with  sand,  or  more  generally  with  rushes.  Unless  these  were 
frequently  removed  they  became  another  harbour  for  dirt, 
especially  in  the  dining-room,  where  bones  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs  beneath  the  table.  There  was  no  regard  for  what  we  con- 
sider sanitary  precautions  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  plague  in 
some  form  or  other  was  endemic.  Sensitive  persons  carried  with 
them  something  fragrant  which  they  might  smell  when  their 
noses  were  too  powerfully  attacked  by  unpleasant  odours. 
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The  great  glory  of  London  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  designed 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  city,  being  690  feet  long 
by  130  broad.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  to  you,  as  that 
would  be  tedious.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  adorned  with 
tombs  and  monuments  which  gave  an  epitome  of  civic  life.  As 
only  the  choir  was  used  for  divine  service,  the  tave  had  become, 
in  a  manner  which  seems  strange  to  our  ideas,  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort,  and  was  known  as  '  Paul's  Walk.'  There  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon  men 
met  and  chatted  on  business  or  on  pleasure.  Young  fops  came  to 
study  the  fisishions,  masters  came  to  engage  servants ;  '  I  bought 
him/  says  Falstaff  of  Bardolph,  'at  Paul's.'  Gallants  made 
appointments  with  their  tailor  and  selected  the  colour  and  cut  of 
their  new  suit.  Grave  elders  discussed  the  political  news. 
Debtors  took  sanctuary  in  certain  parts  and  jested  at  their 
aneditors  to  their  face.  Any  one  who  especially  wished  to  attract 
attention  went  up  in  the  choir  during  service,  wearing  spurs. 
This  was  pimishable  with  a  fine,  which  the  choir  boys  hastened  to 
exact.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  beau  as  in  a  studiously 
negligent  attitude  he  drew  out  his  purse  and  tossed  the  money 
into  the  boy's  hand.  Outside,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  was  mainly 
occupied  by  booksellers,  whose  shops  were  places  of  resort  to 
those  who  cared  to  look  at  and  discuss  new  literature. 

A  different  place  of  resort  was  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  opened  by  Elizabeth,  who  gave  it  its 
name.  Gresham  was  a  merchant  who  had  helped  the  Queen  by 
updating  loans  in  Antwerp  on  terms  beneficial  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  royal  finances.  I  rather  incline  to  think  that  his  great 
fortune  was  largely  due  to  a  system  of  illicit  conmiissions,  which 
were  even  more  frequent  then  than  they  are  now.  But  Gresham^s 
residence  in  the  Low  Countries  led  him  to  see  that  commercial  life 
was  there  conducted  more  comfortably  than  in  England.  There 
was  no  meeting-place  for  London  merchants.  They  transacted 
their  businees  in  the  street  or  in  St.  Paul's,  when  their  friends  did 
not  find  them  in  their  office.  Gresham  erected  a  building  on  the 
same  plan  as  he  had  seen  in  the  Netherlands — ^an  open  colonnade 
with  shops  aroimd  it,  and  a  central  hall.  But  though  Gresham 
presented  the  Exchange  to  the  city,  he  meant  to  reimburse  himself 
by  the  rents  of  the  shops.  In  this  he  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
conservative  habits  of  English  traders,  and  found  that  his  shops 
remained  untenanted.   Nothing  daunted^  he  devised  a  plan  for 
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leading  men  into  new  ways.  He  arranged  for  a  royal  opening,  and 
then  accosted  the  chief  shopkeepers,  pointing  out  to  them  that  the 
place  looked  bare  and  all  unfit  for  the  Queen's  eye ;  he  asked  them 
as  a  &vonr  to  put  a  few  of  their  wares  in  the  empty  windows. 
'WTien  the  ceremony  was  over  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  to 
take  the  things  away  at  once ;  they  were  at  liberty  to  keep  them 
there  for  a  time.  His  scheme  succeeded ;  he  established  shops  of 
his  own  selection,  and  the  neighbourhood  soon  became  fashionable. 
In  a  year's  time  he  demanded  a  substantial  rent,  and  soon 
afterwards,  when  the  shops  were  well  firequented,  required  that 
each  shopkeeper  should  also  hire  a  vault  at  the  same  rental.  I 
tell  you  this  that  you  may  not  think  that  our  mercantile  shrewd* 
ness  is  entirely  of  modem  growth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
look  below  the  surface,  we  see  that  the  days  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
days  of  hard-headed  men.  The  religious  and  social  changes  which 
the  country  had  passed  through  necessarily  produced  restlessness 
and  disquiet.  The  old  thrifty  habits  passed  away,  and  there  was 
a  new  spirit  of  ambition  and  adventure.  Everywhere  the  wise 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  foolish,  the  strong  of  the  weak. 
Amongst  the  nobles  new  families  were  quietly  adding  manor  to 
manor,  by  marriages,  by  encouraging  spendthrift  habits  in  a 
neighbour  whom  they  meant  to  pillage,  by  lawsuits  in  which  they 
took  care  to  win.  The  merchants  likewise  knew  how  to  put  out 
their  money  on  good  security ;  even  tavern-keepers  were  usurers 
for  young  men  with  expectations  who  came  to  London  to  enjoy 
themselves  for  a  few  months.  It  was  all  done  quietly  and  deco- 
rously ;  but  lands  and  money  changed  hands  rapidly,  and  a  process 
of  natural  selection  was  going  on  with  merciless  severity. 

This  is  wandering  from  my  subject,  but  it  explains  in  many 
ways  the  development  of  London's  trade.  Abroad  the  English 
were  taking  advantage  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours  and  rivals 
in  commerce.  At  home  London  was  growing  wealthy  from  the 
folly  of  adventurous  country  gentlemen,  who  were  encouraged  to 
ruin  themselves  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

One  sign  of  this  restlessness  was  the  extraordinary  vogue  of 
shows  containing  monstrosities  or  prodigies.  A  dancing  horse, 
trained  by  a  Scot  called  Banks,  was  long  one  of  the  great  sights  of 
London,  and  was  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Bulls  with  five  legs  or  two  tails,  hares  that  could  play  the  drum, 
tight-rope  dancing, 

a  strange  outlandish  fowl, 
A  quaint  baboon »  an  ape,  an  owl. 
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were  objects  of  Tmirersal  interest.  Those  who  would  *not  give  a 
doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar  would  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead 
Indian.'  With  this  was  combined  a  delight  in  savage  pastimes, 
bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting.  The  bulls  or  bears  were  fastened 
to  a  chain  and  worried  by  bulldogs  which  were  often  killed. 
Still  more  brutal  was  the  whipping  of  a  blinded  bear,  which 
strove  to  seize  its  persecutors.  To  the  same  love  of  excitement 
and  distaste  for  honest  work  is  due  the  great  amount  of  gambling 
which  prevailed  in  every  class  of  society. 

This  unwholesome  state  of  feeling  afforded  ample  opportunity 
to  adventurers.   The  ruflSan, 

FqU  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 

swaggered  at  the  taverns  and  fed  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  with 
trayellers'  tales : 

When  we  were  bojs 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  banging  at  them 
WaDets  of  flesh  7  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  And 
Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  Us 
Good  warrant  of. 

*  Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one '  is  a  phrase  which  illustrates 
the  gambling  spirit  which  was  rife.  Ben  Jonson  sets  forth  the 
tMveller's  scheme :  *  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  me  five  for  one  upon  the  return  of 
myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the  Turk's  court  in  Con- 
stantinople. If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  on  the  way,  'tis  gone : 
if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  entertain  time  withal.'  You  will  see  that  commercial 
speculation  is  no  novelty. 

Such  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  craved  for  notorietyj 
and  consequently  created  an  informal  society  which  had  its  seat 
in  places  of  public  resort.  The  b'fe  of  the  tavern  became  varied 
and  animated,  and  we  can  appreciate  its  extent  and  influence^  as 
well  as  its  attractiveness  in  the  case  of  Falstaff.  We  know  the 
Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  near  London  Stone,  and  the  Mermaid 
in  GomhUl  from  the  dramatists  ;  and  there  were  a  host  of  others. 
There  adventurers  could  float  themselves  without  credentials,  and 
sharpers  could  secure  their  victims.  There  travellers,  soldiers,  atd 
seamen  could  relate  their  wondrous  adventures.  There  men  of 
every  class  could  mix  and  interchange  opinions.    '  A  tavern,'  says 
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a  contemporary,  *  is  the  common  consumption  of  the  aftemoonj 
and  the  murderer  or  maker-away  of  a  rainy  day. ...  It  is  the  busy 
man's  recreation,  the  idle  man's  business,  the  melancholy  man's 
sanctuary,  the  stranger's  welcome,  the  inns-of-court  man's  enter- 
tainment, the  scholar's  kindness,  and  the  citizen's  curtesy.  It  is 
the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  canary  their  book.'  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  wide  knowledge  and  accuracy  of 
detail  shown  by  Shakespeare  are  not  so  much  due  to  study  on 
his  part  as  to  his  imaginative  insight  into  his  subject,  which 
enabled  him  to  secure  readily  from  the  expert,  whom  he  met  in 
the  tavern,  just  so  much  information  as  he  needed  to  give  proper 
local  colour  to  his  outlined  picture. 

Such  tendencies  towards  an  adventurous  life  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  particular  classes  of  society.  They  were  general,  and 
produced  a  large  crop  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  beggars 
who  infested  London.  The  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  differentiating  these  from  the  deserving  poor.  It  had 
not  much  success  in  stopping  their  number,  nor  were  the  severe 
penalties  inflicted  upon  them  more  successful.  *  The  rude  vast 
place  of  Smithtield '  afforded  space  for  harbouring  them,  and  bore 
the  name  of  RuflSans'  Hall.  The  House  of  Correction  at  Bride- 
well was  too  small  to  contain  the  number  of  criminals.  More  than 
three  hundred  were  hanged  every  year,  but  their  fate  struck  no 
terror  into  their  companions.  Students  of  social  questions,  who 
existed  then  as  they  do  now,  classified  these  impostors,  and  recorded 
fourteen  well-marked  types  of  male  villains,  and  nine  of  female. 
There  were  schools  where  they  were  taught  their  trade  on  scien- 
tific principles.  All  these  things  were  made  known,  but  to  little 
purpose.  For  then,  as  now,  every  Englishman  believed  in  his  own 
capacity  to  detect  an  impostor  for  himself,  and  paid  little  heed  to 
the  warning  of  the  expert. 

In  truth  London  was  full  of  signs  of  judicial  severity  and  pre- 
cautions against  riot.  *  There  are  pillories  for  the  neck  and  hands,' 
says  a  foreigner,  *  stocks  for  the  feet,  and  chains  for  the  streets 
themselves  to  stop  them  in  case  of  need.  In  the  suburbs  are  oak 
cages  for  nocturnal  offenders.'  He  saw  a  lad  of  fifteen  led  to 
execution  for  stealing  a  bag  of  currants,  his  first  offence.  There 
were  gibbets  along  all  the  roads  outside  the  gates.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  poor  malefactor  who  paid  the  penalty  of  detected  crime. 
The  headsman's  axe  was  busy  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the  great  were 
taught  to  walk  warily  in  perilous  times.    The  heads  of  traitors 
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were  impaled  on  London  Bridge ;  and  the  first  sign  of  growing 
humanity  was  their  removal  to  the  South wark  Gate. 

A  somewhat  turbulent  part  of  the  community  consisted  of  the 
London  apprentices,  who  were  at  once  recognisable  in  the  streets. 
They  wore  blue  cloaks,  breeches  and  stockings  of  white  broadcloth, 
with  the  stockings  sewn  on  so  that  they  were  all  one  piece ;  they 
wore  flat  caps  on  their  heads.  They  stood  against  the  open  fronts 
of  the  shops  to  guard  their  masters'  wares,  bareheaded,  with  their 
caps  in  their  hands,  *  leaning  against  the  wall  like  idols,'  says  a 
French  viator.  They  were  always  ready  for  any  mischief,  and 
foreigners  complained  of  their  rudeness.  They  expressed  only  too 
clearly  the  prevailiDg  sentiment  about  foreign  aflfairs,  and  even 
the  ambassadors  of  unpopular  countries  suffered  at  their  hands. 
The  mud  of  the  street  supplied  a  ready  weapon.  Festival  days 
tended  to  become  their  Saturnalia,  and  sometimes  they  executed 
wild  justice  of  their  own.  They  wrecked  taverns  which  they 
thought  were  ill  conducted,  and  spoiled  a  playhouse  of  which  they 
did  not  approve.  We  even  find  that  *  they  despitefolly  used  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  the  constables  and  justices  of  Middlesex.' 
It  is  not  surprising  that  James  I.  addressed  the  Lord  Mayor : 

•You  will  see  to  two  things — that  is  to  say,  to  the  great 
devils  and  the  little  devils.  By  the  great  ones  I  mean  the 
waggons,  which,  when  they  meet  the  coaches  of  the  gentry,  refuse 
to  give  way  and  yield,  as  due.  The  little  devils  are  the  apprentices, 
who,  on  two  days  of  the  year  which  prove  fatal  to  them — Shrove 
Tuesday  and  the  first  of  May — are  so  riotous  and  outrageous  that, 
in  a  body  three  or  four  score  thousand  strong,  they  go  committing 
excesses  in  every  direction,  killing  human  beings  and  demolishing 
houses.' 

As  regards  apprentices,  however,  we  find  an  economic  cause 
coming  into  operation  which  slowly  wrought  a  change.  The 
increasing  importance  of  commercial  life  was  altering  their 
position.  Whereas  ten  pounds  had  been  a  sufficient  premium  for 
an  apprentice,  the  payment  steadily  rose  to  twenty,  forty,  sixty, 
and  even  a  hundred  pounds.  This  meant  that  the  boys  came 
from  a  higher  class  of  society,  and  ceased  to  be  partly  menials 
who  carried  water  and  performed  domestic  duties. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  in  a  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
way  to  bring  together  a  few  illustrations  of  matters  which  either 
then  or  now  had  some  relation  to  the  problems  connected  with 
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the  government  of  London  or  mth  the  economic  laws  which 
affected  it.  I  have  not  tried  to  point  any  definite  moral,  but  I 
would  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  judge  what  progress  we  have  made, 
and  how  we  have*  made  it.  Many  questions  have  solved  them- 
selves quietly  without  any  direct  intervention.  Of  others  the 
solution  has  made  itself  so  obvious  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  High-handed  interference,  however  wise  and  foreseeing,  has 
mostly  been  productive  of  evil.  It  is  even  possible  to  assert  that 
the  greatest  boon  to  London  was  the  Great  Fire.  But  on  such  a 
point,  or  indeed  on  any  point,  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  to  which  in  conclusion  I  would 
call  your  attention.  We  ask  ourselves.  What  sort  of  men  were 
our  forefathers?  The  question  is  worth  trying  to  answer,  and 
can  best  be  answered  by  discovering  the  impression  which  they 
produced  on  men  of  other  nations.  I  will  collect  some  opinions 
on  that  point. 

In  1497  a  Venetian  writes:  *They  have  an  antipathy  to 
foreigners  and  imagine  that  they  never  come  into  their  island 
but  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it,  and  to  usurp  their  goods.* 
A  Eoman  in  1548  writes:  'The  English  are  destitute  of  good 
breeding,  and  are  despisers  of  foreigners,  since  they  consider  him 
but  half  a  man  who  may  be  bom  elsewhere  than  in  Britain.' 
Ten  years  later  a  Frenchman  testifies :  *  This  people  are  proud  and 
seditious,  with  bad  consciences,  and  faithless  to  their  word  ;  they 
hate  all  sorts  of  foreigners.  There  is  no  kind  of  order;  the 
people  are  reprobates  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and 
letters.'  In  1592  a  German  from  Wiirttemberg  says:  *They  are 
extremely  proud  and  overbearing;  and  because  the  great  part, 
especially  the  tradespeople,  seldom  go  into  other  countries,  but 
always  remain  in  the  city  attending  to  their  business,  they  care 
little  for  foreigners,  but  scoff  and  laugh  at  them.'  A  Hollander 
bears  record  :  *  They  are  bold,  courageous,  ardent  and  cruel  in  war, 
fiery  in  attack,  and  having  little  fear  of  death;  they  are  not 
vindictive,  but  very  inconstant,  rash,  vainglorious,  light,  and 
deceiving,  and  very  suspicious  of  foreigners  whom  they  despise. 
They  are  not  so  laborious  as  the  Netherlanders  or  the  French,  as 
they  lead  for  the  most  part  an  indolent  life.'  Another  German 
from  Brandenburg  says :  *  They  are  good  sailors  and  better  pirates, 
cunning,  treacherous,  and  thievish ;  they  are  powerful  in  the 
field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of  anything 
like  slavery.    If  they  see  a  foreigner  well  made,  or  particularly 
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handsome,  they  will  say  "It  is  a  pity  he  is  not  an  English- 
man. 

I  will  not  go  on  multiplying  quotations.  Those  which  I  have 
given  show  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion.  They'  come  from 
different  sources,  and  in  an  age  when  newspapers  were  unknown 
they  are  independent  testimonies.  Perhaps  we  might  be  tempted 
to  put  them  aside  as  prejudiced ;  but  I  hesitate  to  do  so,  because 
there  is  an  agreement  on  a  point  which  we  would  not  readily 
surrender.  All  foreign  observers  are  at  one  in  the  opinion  that 
the  English  women  were  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  We 
must  admit  that  this  proves  their  power  of  discernment. 

I  am  afraid  that  these  testimonies  show  that,  however  much 
we  may  have  improved  in  other  things,  we  have  not  yet  been 
successful  in  impressing  on  other  coimtries  a  due  appreciation  of 
those  excellent  qualities  which  we  are  profoundly  conscious  that  we 
possess.  We  have  not  amended  our  provoking  insularity  or  out 
arrogant  self-assertiveness — at  all  events  in  the  opinion  of  out- 
side critics*  The  men  of  Elizabeth's  time  had  very  little  ground 
for  their  belief  that  the  world  was  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of 
Englishmen.  Perhaps  for  that  reason,  they  judged  that  it  was 
true  kindness  to  others  to  make  that  fact  generally  known.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  the  unpopularity  which  we  undoubtedly 
enjoy  is  of  long  standing  and  arose  from  the  first  expression  given 
to  the  peculiarly  English  temper.  I  will  only  leave  with  you,  as  a 
subject  deserving  consideration,  whether  or  no  the  advantages  of 
the  temper  itself  may  not  be  retained  with  certain  modifications 
in  the  form  of  its  expression,  which  the  experience  of  three 
centuries  might  allow  us  to  make  without  any  loss  of  the  sense  of 
national  dignity. 
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As  I  sit,  sad  and  alone  in  my  empty  home,  dreading  the  cries  of 
the  newspaper-boys  in  the  streets,  my  thoughts  often  fly  back  to 
the  '  Fair  Natal '  I  knew  long  ago.  More  than  twenty  years 
have  passed  since  I  last  saw*  it.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  early 
summer-time.  The  wide,  well-watered  stretches  of  veldt  were 
brilliantly  green  and  covered  with  blossom,  chiefly  lilies  and 
cinerarias,  the  spruits  were  running  like  Scotch  bums,  and  the 
dreadful  red  dust  of  the  winter  months  no  longer  obscured  every- 
thing. I  have  often,  between  April  and  November,  not  known 
what  was  within  an  approaching  bank  of  solid  red  cloud,  until 
the  shouts  of  the  unseen  little  *  Voor-looper '  warned  me  that  a 
huge  wagon  and  its  span  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  oxen  had 
to  be  avoided. 

But  after  November,  dust  gives  place  to  mud  on  the  roads ; 
mud  of  a  singularly  tenacious  quality,  formed  from  the  fertile  red 
clay  soil.  I  don't  believe  it  rains  anywhere  so  hard  as  it  does  in 
Natal,  and  during  the  summer  months  it  is  never  safe  to  part  for 
a  single  hour  from  the  very  best  waterproof  cloak  which  you  can 
procure,  or  from  a  substantial  umbrella.  Sound  Maritzburg  a 
thunderstorm  raged  nearly  every  summer  afternoon,  coming  up 
about  three  o'clock.  But  when,  by  any  chance,  that  thunder- 
storm passed  us  by,  we  regretted  it  bitterly,  for  the  oppressive, 
sufibcating  heat  was  then  ever  so  much  worse.  Even  the  poor 
fowls  used  to  go  about  with  their  beaks  open  and  their  wings  held 
well  away  from  their  sides,  literally  gasping  for  breath.  One 
was  prepared  for  thunderstorms,  even  on  the  largest  scale,  when 
they  came  up  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  massed  clouds, 
rumbling  or  crashing  thunder,  and  were  followed  by  a  deluge  of 
rain ;  but  I  could  not  get  used  to  what  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
else,  and  which  could  only  be  described  as  a  *  bolt  from  the  blue.' 

A  very  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Maritzburg  at  the  end  of 
1875, 1  was  standing  one  afternoon  in  the  shade  of  my  little  house 
on  a  hill,  anxiously  watching  the  picturesque  arrival  of  an  ox- 
wagon  laden  with  my  boxes.    It  was  in  the  very  early  summer, 
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and  the  exigencies  of  settling  in  left  me  no  time  to  worry  about  the 
thnnderstorms,  of  which,  of  course,  I  had  often  heard.  A  more 
serene  and  brilliant  afternoon  could  not  be  imagined,  and  it  was 
not  even  hot — at  all  events,  out  of  the  sun.  My  two  small  boys, 
as  usual,  trotted  after  me  like  dogs,  and  clamoured  to  assist  at  the 
anival  of  the  wagon ;  so  I  lifted  the  little  one  up  in  my  arms  and 
stood  there,  with  an  elder  boy  clinging  to  my  skirts.  Suddenly, 
oat  of  the  blue  unclouded  sky,  out  of  the  blaze  of  golden  sunshine, 
came  a  flash  and  a  crash  which  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  the  crack  of 
doom.  No  words  at  my  command  can  give  any  idea  of  the  intolerable 
blinding  glare  of  the  light  which  seemed  to  wrap  us  round,  or  of 
the  rending  sound,  as  if  the  universe  were  being  torn  asunder. 
I  suppose  I  flung  myself  on  the  ground,  because  I  was  crouching 
there,  holding  the  little  boys  beneath  me  with  some  sort  of  pro- 
tective instinct,  when  in  a  second  or  two  of  time  it  had  all  passed, 
for  I  heard  only  a  slight  and  distant  rumble.  I  do  not  believe 
the  sun  had  ceased  shining  for  an  instant,  though  its  light  had 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  by  that  blaze  of  fire.  Never  can  I 
forget  my  amazement,  an  amazement  which  even  preceded  my 
deep  thankfulness  at  finding  we  were  absolutely  unhurt,  the 
fearless  little  boys  only  inquiring,  *  What  was  that,  Mummy  ? ' 
There  had  been  no  time  for  their  rosy  cheeks  even  to  pale.  I 
wonder  what  colour  /  was.  I  looked  at  the  little  stone  house 
with  astonishment  to  find  it  still  there,  for  I  had  expected  to  see 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Nay,  it  seemed  miraculous  that 
the  hills  all  round  should  still  be  standing. 

I  only  saw  one  more  flash  equally  bad  during  my  two  summers 
in  Natal,  and  that  was  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  terrific  hail.  Of  course,  I  was  then  in  a  house  and 
trying  to  distract  my  thoughts  from  the  weather,  which  I  knew 
must  be  annihilating  my  lovely  garden,  by  dispensing  afternoon  tea. 
I  am  certain  that  flash  came  down  upon  the  tea-tray,  for  when  I  lifted 
up  my  head  (I  defy  any  one  not  to  cower  before  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity which  seems  poured  upon  you  out  of  a  jug),  I  felt  the  same 
surprise  at  seeing  my  cups  and  saucers  unshattered.  I  am  siu-e  they 
had  jumped  about,  for  I  heard  them,  but  they  had  recovered  their 
equanimity  by  the  time  I  had.  .  Almost  every  day  one  saw  in  the 
newspapers  an  account  of  some  death  by  b'ghtning,  and  I  know 
of  one  only  too  true  story,  in  which  our  KaflSr  washerman  was  the 
victim.  He  had  left  our  house  one  fine  Monday  morning  with  a 
huge  bag  of  clothes  on  his  back,  which  he  intended  to  wash  in  the 
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river  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  he  obeerved  one  of  these  thunder- 
storms coming  up  unusually  early,  and  so  took  shelter  in  the 
verandah  of  a  small  cottage  by  the  roadside.  After  the  worst 
of  the  storm  had  passed,  he  was  preparing  to  step  outside,  when 
a  violent  flash  and  a  deafening  thunderclap  passed  over  the 
little  house.  The  lightning  must  have  been  attracted  by  a  nail 
<3arele8sly  sticking  up  in  its  shingled  roof.  The  poor  Kaffir  chanced 
to  be  standing  exactly  beneath  this  nail  and  was  struck  down  dead 
at  once.  I  was  told  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  speaking,  promising 
some  one  that  he  would  return  the  same  way  that  very  afternoon. 
The  streets  of  Maritzburg  used,  in  my  day,  to  be  mended  or 
hardened  with  a  sort  of  ironstone  which  abounds  in  the  district, 
and  in  one  of  these  daily  thunderstorms  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  electricity  rising  up  as  it  were  from  the  ground  to  meet 
the  descending  fluid.  Of  course,  the  rivers  soon  become  impass- 
able, and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  four  guests  who  had  ridden 
out  rather  earlier  than  usual  one  afternoon  to  have  tea  with  me, 
being  kept  in  our  tiny  house  all  night.  More  than  one  attempt 
was  made  before  dark  to  find  and  use  the  little  wooden  bridge  over 
the  stream,  which  could  hardly  be  called  a  river,  but  its  where- 
abouts could  not  even  be  perceived,  and  the  horses  steadily  refused 
to  go  out  of  their  depth.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  except  to 
return,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  bivouac  under  our  very  small 
roof  for  the  night. 

And  yet  one  is  so  glad  of  these  same  rains  after  the  long  dry 
winter,  when  all  vegetation  seems  to  disappear  oflF  the  baked 
earth  and  the  cattle  become  so  thin  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  gaunt 
skeletons  of  the  poor  trek- oxen  can  support  the  weight  of  their 
enormous  spreading  horns.  The  changes  of  temperature  in  winter 
were  certainly  very  trying.  The  day  began  fresh  and  cold  and 
bracing,  but  the  brilliant  sunshine  soon  changed  that  into  what 
might  be  called  a  very  hot  English  summer's  day.  About  four 
o'clock,  when  the  sun  sloped  towards  the  western  hills,  it  began  to 
grow  cold  again,  and  no  wrap  or  greatcoat  was  too  warm  to  put  , 
on  then.  By  night  one  was  only  too  glad  of  as  big  a  fire  on  the  I 
open  hearth  as  could  be  provided,  for  fuel  was  scarce  and  very 
expensive  in  those  days.  Doubtless  the  railway  has  improved  all 
those  conditions ;  but  Natal,  as  far  as  I  saw  it,  is  not  a  well-wooded 
country,  except  on  the  Native  Eeserves,  and  the  only  forest — bush 
as  they  would  call  it  in  Australia — which  I  saw,  cost  me  a  fifty- 
mile  ride  to  get  to  it ! 
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Oar  poor  Kaffir  servants  used  to  get  violent  and  prostrating 
colds  in  winter,  in  spite  of  each  being  supplied  with  an  old 
greatcoat  which  had  once  belonged  to  a  soldier.  This  the  master 
provides ;  but  if  the  man  himself  can  raise  an  aged  and  dilapidated 
tonic,  he  is  supremely  happy.  Anything  so  grotesque  as  this 
attire  cannot  well  be  imagined,  for  the  red  garment  (it  was  almost 
unrecognisable  as  ever  having  been  a  tunic  by  that  time)  is  worn 
with  perfectly  bare  legs,  a  feather  or  two  stuck  jauntily  on  the  head 
or  with  a  crownless  hat,  and  the  true  dandy  adds  a  cartridge  case 
passed  through  a  wide  hole  in  the  lobe  of  his  ear,  and  filled  with 
snuflf !  Nor  will  any  Kaffir  stir  out  of  doors  without  a  long  stick 
on  account  of  the  snakes,  but  only  the  police  used  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  knobkerry,  which  is  a  sort  of  South  African  shillelagh 
and  a  very  formidable  weapon. 

It  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  a  climate  which  was,  on 
the  whole,  so  healthy  for  human  beings  should  not  be  favourable 
to  animal  life.  Dogs  do  not  thrive  there  at  all,  and  soon  become 
infested  with  ticks.  One  heard  constantly  of  the  native  cattle  being 
decimated  by  strange  and  weird  diseases,  and  horses,  especially 
imported  horses,  certainly  require  the  greatest  care.  They  must 
never  be  turned  out  whilst  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  unless  with  a  sort 
of  muzzling  nosebag  on,  and  the  snakes  are  a  perpetual  danger  to 
them,  though  the  bite  is  not  always  fatal,  for  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  snake  which  are  not  venomous.  Still,  a  native  horse  is  always 
on  the  look  out  for  snakes  and  dreads  them  exceedingly.  One  night 
I  was  cantering  down  the  main  street  of  Maritzburg  on  a  quiet 
old  pony  on  my  way  to  the  Legislative  Council,  where  I  wanted 
to  hear  a  very  interesting  debate  on  the  native  question  (which 
was  the  burning  one  in  that  day),  and  my  pony  suddenly  leaped 
off  the  ground  like  an  antelope  and  then  shied  right  across  the 
road.  This  panic  arose  from  his  having  stepped  on  a  thin  strip 
of  zinc  cut  from  a  packing-case  which  must  have  been  opened  as 
usual  outside  the  store  or  large  shop  which  we  were  passing.  As 
soon  as  the  pony  put  his  foot  on  one  end  of  the  long  curled-up 
shaving,  it  must  have  risen  up  and  struck  him  sharply,  waking 
unpleasant  memories  of  former  encounters  with  snakes. 

Railways  were  only  a  dream  of  the  near  future  in  my  day. 
Indeed  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway— that  between  Durban 
and  Pietermaritzburg — was  only  turned  on  January  1,  1876, 
amid  great  enthusiasm.  In  my  day  a  mail-cart  made  a  tri- 
weekly trip  between  the  two  towns — ^fifty-two  miles  apart — and 
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that  was  horsed,  but  on  anything  like  a  journey  either  oxen  or 
mules  were  used. 

I  have  seen  an  ox-wagon  arriving  at  a  ball,  with  pretty  young 
ladies  inside  its  sheltering  hood,  who  had  been  seated  there  all 
day  long,  having  started  in  their  ball-dresses  directly  after  break- 
fast !  Mules  were  in  great  request  for  draught  purposes,  and  up 
to  a  point  they  answered  admirably,  jogging  along  without  dis-  ^ 
tress  over  bad  roads  which  would  soon  have  knocked  up  even  the 
staunchest  horses.  But  a  mule  is  such  an  unreliable  animal,  and  i 
his  character  for  obstinacy  is  thoroughly  well  deserved.  When 
a  mule,  or  a  team  of  mules,  stops  on  a  particularly  sticky  bit  of 
road,  no  power  on  earth  will  move  him,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  await  his  good  pleasure.  I  have,  two  or  three  timee, 
journeyed  behind  a  team  of  sixteen  mules,  and  I  always  suffered 
great  anxiety  lest  they  should  cease  to  respond  to  the  incessant 
cries  of  their  *  Cape-boy '  driver,  or  the  still  more  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  his  assistant  who  bore  quite  a  collection  of  whips  of 
different  lengths  for  emergencies.  Happily  the  roads  were  then  in 
fairly  good  order,  and  beyond  a  tendency  to  drop  into  a  slow  walk 
at  the  slightest  hill,  the  mules  behaved  irreproachably. 

Locomotion  was  the  great  difficulty  in  those  days,  and  we 
island-dwellers  cannot  easily  realise  the  vast  and  trackless  spaces 
which  lie  between  the  specks  of  townships  on  a  huge  continent. 
Natal  is  magnificently  watered  and  grassed  in  the  summer,  but 
the  big  rivers  are  not  only  a  hindrance  to  journeying,  but  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  they  are  as  undrinkable  as  the  Nile,  and 
probably  for  the  same  reasons.  Still,  they  are  there,  and  future 
generations  will  doubtless  use  them  for  irrigation  and  canals  and 
all  the  needs  of  advancing  civilisation. 

In  my  day  the  Boer  was  quite  an  unconsidered  factor,  and  we 
felt  we  were  performing  a  Quixotically  generous  action  when,  at 
his  own  earnest  entreaty,  we  took  him  and  his  debts  and  his  native 
troubles  on  our  own  shoulders.  He  was  always  extremely  dirty 
and  about  a  thousand  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world 
in  his  ideas.  His  religion  was  a  superstition  worthy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  his  notions  of  morality  went  a  good  deal  further 
back  than  even  those  primitive  times. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  mistaken  for  that  un-English  and  un- 
accountable creature,  a  *  pro-Boer,'  if  I  confess  that  the  only  Boer 
I  ever  was  personally  brought  into  contact  with  seemed  to  me  a 
delightful  i)erson!   This  is  how  it  happened.    Soon  after  my 
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arrival  in  Maritzbnrg,  a  bazaar  was  held  in  aid  of  some  local 
literary  undertaking.  Bazaars  were  happily  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  those  parts,  and  this  one  created  quite  an  excitement 
and  realised  an  astonishingly  large  sum  of  money.  The  race- week 
had  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  catching  customers  among  the 
numerous  visitors  to  Pietermaritzburg  in  that  gay  time,  and 
the  wiles  employed  seemed  very  successful.  I  never  heard  how 
or  why  he  got  there,  but  I  only  know  that  a  stout,  comfortable, 
well-to-do  Datch  farmer  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
bazaar.  He  was,  of  course,  at  once  assailed  by  pretty  flower-girls 
and  lucky-bag  bearers,-  and  cigars  and  kittens  were  promptly 
pressed  on  him.  But  the  old  gentleman  had  a  plan  and  a  method 
of  his  own,  on  which  he  proceeded  to  act.  He  had  not  one  single 
syllable  of  English,  so  it  was  a  case  of  deeds  not  words.  He 
began  at  the  very  first  stall  and  worked  his  way  all  round.  At 
each  stall  he  pointed  to  the  biggest  thing  on  it,  and  held  out  a 
handful  of  coins  in  payment.  He  then  shouldered  his  purchase 
as  far  as  the  next  stall,  where  he  deposited  it  as  a  gift  to  the 
lady  selling,  bought  her  biggest  object,  and  went  on  round  the 
hall  on  the  same  principle.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  he  held 
out  to  me  the  largest  wax  doll  I  ever  beheld,  and  carried  off  a 
huge  and  unwieldy  doll's  house  which  entirely  eclipsed  even  his 
burly  figure.  My  next  door  (or  rather  stall)  neighbour  had  a 
table  fall  of  glass  and  china,  and  she  consequently  viewed  the 
approach  of  this  article  of  bazaar  commerce  with  natural  mis- 
giving, but  as  this  ideal  customer  relieved  her  of  a  very  large 
ngly  breakfast  set,  she  managed  to  make  room  for  the  miniature 
house  until  she  could  arrange  a  raffle  and  so  get  rid  of  it.  The 
last  I  saw  of  that  Boer,  who  must  have  contributed  largely  to 
our  receipts,  was  his  leading  a  very  small  donkey,  which  he  had 
just  bought  at  the  last  stall,  away  by  a  blue  ribbon  halter.  I 
bdieve  it  was  the  only  'object*  in  the  whole  bazaar  which 
could  possibly  be  of  the  slightest  practical  use  to  him,  but  the 
contrast  between  the  weak-kneed  and  frivolously  attired  donkey 
and  its  sturdy  purchaser  was  irresistibly  comic.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  in  the  least  who  he  was,  but  we  supposed  he  must  have 
come  down  for  the  races  and  backed  the  winners  very  success- 
folly. 

Our  little  house  stood  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  Maritzburg, 
and,  looking  back  on  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  country, 
one  realises  how  badly  the  towns  in  Natal,  and  probably  all  over 
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Bouth  Africa,  are  placed  for  purposes  of  defence.  Every  town,  or 
even  little  hamlet  or  townsldp,  which  I  saw,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  plain  with  low  hills  all  round  it,  so  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
realise  how  soon  cannon  planted  on  those  hills  would  wreck  the 
buildings.  There  was  a  great  and  agreeable  difference  in  the 
temperature,  however,  up  on  that  little  hill,  but  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  dry  winter  season  the  water  supply  became  an  anxiety.  In 
spite  of  the  extremely  cold  nights  up  there,  any  plant  for  which 
I  could  spare  a  daily  pail  of  water  blossomed  beautifully  all 
through  the  winter.  I  was  advised  to  select  my  favourite  rose 
bushes  before  the  summer  rains  had  ceased,  and  to  have  the 
baths  of  the  family  emptied  over  them  every  day,  which  I  did 
with  perfect  success,  and  was  even  able  to  include  some  azaleas 
and  camellias  in  the  list  of  the  favoured  shrubs. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  growth  of  trees  in  Natal, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  height  and  solidity  of  trees 
planted  only  ten  years  before,  especially  the  eucalyptus.  But 
grass  walks  or  lawns  are  much  discouraged  in  a  garden  on  account 
of  the  facility  they  afford  as  cover  for  snakes,  and  red  paths  and 
open  spaces  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  instead.  Even  the  lawn- 
tennis  of  that  day  was  played  on  smooth  courts  of  firmly  stamped 
and  rolled  red  clay.  I  wonder  how  the  golf-players  manage — ^for 
play  they  do,  I  am  certain,  as  nothing  ever  induces  either  a 
golfer  or  a  cricketer  to  forego  his  game. 

One  morning,  very  early,  I  was  taken  to  the  market,  and  it 
certainly  was  an  extraordinary  sight.  The  market-place  is  always 
one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  a  South  African  town,  and  is 
the  centre  of  local  gossip,  just  as  is  the  *  bazaar '  of  the  East.  It 
was  an  immense  open  space  thronged  with  buyers  and  sellers; 
whites,  Kaffirs,  coolies,  emigrants  from  St.  Helena,  and  many  on- 
lookers like  myself.  It  was  all  under  Grovemment  control  and 
seemed  very  well  managed.  There  were  official  inspectors  of  the 
meat  offered  for  sale,  and  duly  authorised  weights  and  scales, 
round  which  surged  a  vociferous  crowd.  I  was  specially  invited 
to  view  the  butter  sent  down  from  the  Boer  farms  up  country,  and 
I  cannot  say  it  was  an  appetising  sight.  A  huge  hide,  very 
indifferently  tanned,  was  unrolled  for  my  edification,  and  it  oea> 
tainly  contained  a  substance  distantly  resembling  butter,  packed 
into  it,  but  apparently  at  widely  differing  intervals  of  time.  The 
condiment  was  of  various  colours,  and — how  shall  I  put  it? — 
strengths;  milk-sieves  appeared  also  to  have  been  unknown  at 
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that  farm,  for  cows'  hair  formed  a  noticeable  component  part 
of  that  mass  of  butter.  However,  I  was  assured  that  it  found 
ready  and  willing  purchasers,  even  at  four  shillings  a  pound,  and 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  remake  it,  as  it  were,  and  subject  it 
to  a  purifying  process.  I  confess  I  felt  thankful  that  the  butter 
my  small  &mily  consumed  was  made  under  my  own  eyes. 

Wagons  laden  with  firewood  were  very  conspicuous,  and 
their  loads  disappeared  rapidly,  as  did  also  piles  of  lucerne  and 
other  green  forage.  There  was  but  little  poultry  for  sale,  and 
very  few  vegetables.  I  remember  noticing  in  all  the  little 
excursions  I  made,  within  some  twenty  miles  of  Maritzburg,  how 
different  the  Natal  colonist,  at  least  of  those  days,  was  from  the 
Australian  or  New  Zealand  pioneer.  At  various  farmhouses  where 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  a  kind  of  rough  and  ready 
prosperity,  and  much  open-handed  hospitality  and  friendliness, 
there  would  be  only  preserved  milk  and  tinned  butter  available. 
Now  these  two  items  must  have  indeed  been  costly  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  farms  I  speak  of.  Yet  there  were  herds  of 
cattle  grazing  around.  Nor  would  there  be  poultry  of  any  sort 
forthcoming,  nor  a  sign  of  a  garden.  Of  course  it  was  not  my 
place  to  criticise ;  but  if  I  ventured  on  a  question,  I  was  always 
told,  '  Oh,  labour  is  so  difficult  to  get.  You  know,  the  Kaffirs 
won't  work.'  I  longed  to  suggest  that  the  young  people  I  saw 
about  might  very  well  turn  to  and  lend  a  hand,  at  all  events 
to  start  a  poultry  yard,  or  dairy,  or  vegetable  garden 

Now,  at  Fort  Napier — the  only  fortified  hill  near  Maritzburg — 
every  little  hollow  and  ravine  was  utilised  by  the  soldiers 
stationed  there  as  a  garden.  The  men,  of  course,  work  in  these 
little  plots  themselves  and  grow  beautiful  vegetables.  Potatoes 
and  pumpkins,  cabbages  and  onions,  only  need  to  be  planted 
to  grow  luxuriantly.  Why  cannot  this  be  done  in  the  little 
&nns  around  ?  I  am  afraid  I  took  a  selfish  interest  in  the 
question,  as  it  was  so  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  pro- 
cure even  potatoes.  Such  things  grow  much  more  easily, 
I  was  told,  at  Durban,  so  probably  those  difficulties  have  dis- 
i^peared  with  the  opening  of  the  railway — that  very  railway 
of  which  I  saw  the  first  sod  tipmed.  My  own  attempt  at  a  vege- 
table garden  suffered  from  its  being  perched  on  the  top^  of  a 
hill,  where  water  was  veiy  difficult  to  get ;  but  I  was  very  success- 
fill  with  some  poultry,  in  spite  of  having  to  wage  constant  war 
i^gainst  hawks  and  snakes. 
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How  fortunate  it  is  that  one  remembers  the  laughs  of  one's 
past  life  better  than  its  tears !  That  morning  visit  to  the  Pieter- 
maritzburg  market  stands  out  distinctly  in  my  memory  chiefly  on 
account  of  an  absurd  incident  I  witnessed.  I  had  been  much 
interested  and  amused  looking  round,  not  only  at  the  strange  and 
characteristic  crowd,  but  at  my  many  acquaintances  marketing  for 
themselves.  I  had  listened  to  the  shouts  of  the  various  auc- 
tioneers who  were  selling  all  manner  of  heterogeneous  wares,  when 
I  noticed  some  stalwart  Kaffirs  bearing  on  their  heads  large  open 
baskets  filled  entirely  with  coffee-pots  of  every  size  and  kind. 
Soughly  speaking,  there  must  have  been  something  like  a  hundred 
coflFee-pots  in  those  baskets.  They  were  just  leaving  an  im- 
provised auction-stand,  and  following  them  closely,  with  an  air  of 
proud  possession  on  his  genial  countenance,  was  a  specially 
beloved  friend  of  my  own,  who  I  may  mention  was  also  the 
specially  beloved  friend  of  all  who  knew  him.  ^Are  €dl  those 
coflfee-pots  yours  ?  *  I  inquired.  *  Yes,  indeed ;  I  have  just  bought 
them,'  he  answered.  *  You  must  know  I  am  a  collector  of  coffee- 
pots and  have  a  great  many  already ;  but  how  lucky  I  have  been 
to  pick  up  some  one  else's  collection  as  well,  and  so  cheap 
too!' 

The  Kaffirs  were  grinning,  and  there  seemed  a  general  air  of 
amusement  about,  which  I  could  not  at  all  understand  until  it 
was  explained  to  me  later  that  my  friend  had  just  bought  his  own 
collection  of  coffee-pots.  His  wife  thought  that  the  space  they 
occupied  in  her  store-room  could  be  better  employed,  and,  believ- 
ing that  their  owner  would  not  attend  the  market  that  day,  had 
sent  the  whole  lot  down  to  be  sold.  She  told  me  afterwards  that 
her  dismay  was  indeed  great  when  her  Kaffirs  brought  them  back 
in  triumph,  announcing  that  the  'Inkose'  (chieftain)  had  just 
bought  them,  so  the  poor  lady  had  to  pay  the  auctioneer's  fees, 
and  replace  the  coffee-pots  on  their  shelves  with  what  resignation 
she  could  command. 

One  of  my  pleasantest  memories  of  Natal,  especially  as  seen 
by  the  light  of  present  events,  is  of  a  visit  I  paid  to  the  annual 
joint  encampment  of  the  Natal  Carbineers  and  the  Durban 
Mounted  Kifles.  It  was  only  what  would  be  called,  I  suppose, 
a  flying  camp,  and  the  ground  chosen  that  year  (August  1876) 
was  on  *  Botha's  Flat,'  halfway  between  Maritzburg  and  Durban. 
I  well  remember  how  beautiful  was  the  drive  from  Maritzburg 
over  the  Inchanga  Pass,  and  how  workmanlike  the  little  encamp- 
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ment  looked  as  one  came  upon  it  (after  some  break-neck  driving), 
with  its  little  tents  dotted  on  a  green  down. 

Although  one  little  knew  it,  that  same  encampment  was  the 
Bchool  where  were  trained  the  men  who  are  showing  to-day  what 
lessons  they  then  learned.  The  whole  training  seemed  practical 
and  admirable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  had  to  be  carried  out 
amid  every  sort  of  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  one  might  almost  say 
discouragement.  In  those  distant  days  both  these  bodies  of^ 
volunteers  were  struggling  on  with  very  little  money,  very  little 
public  interest  or  sympathy,  and  with  great  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  these  plucky  little  forces  in  obtaining  leave  for 
even  this  short  annual  drill.  I  was  told  that  both  the  corps  were 
much  stronger  on  paper,  but  that  the  absentees  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  stores,  or  sugar  estates,  or  offices  to  which  they  belonged. 

It  was  partly  to  show  my  own  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
movement  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  commandant  to 
spend  a  couple  of  nights  at  the  camp  and  see  what  they  were 
doing.  A  lonely  little  inn  hard  by,  where  a  tiny  room  could  be 
secured  for  me,  made  this  excursion  possible,  and  I  can  never 
forget  some  of  the  impressions  of  that  visit.  When  I  read  in  the 
papers  now  of  how  splendidly  the  Natal  colonist  has  come  for- 
ward, even  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view,  I  remember 
that  camp,  and  I  understand  that  I  was  then  watching  the  forging 
of  those  links  in  our  long  imperial  chain.  The  men  now  coming 
out  so  grandly  as  *  soldiers  of  the  Queen,'  no  matter  by  what  local 
names  they  may  be  called,  are  probably  the  sons  of  the  stalwart 
volunteers  I  saw,  but  the  teaching  of  that  and  succeeding  en- 
campments has  evidently  borne  good  fruit. 

It  was  indeed  serious  work  they  were  all  engaged  on  during 
those  bright  winter  days,  and  my  visit  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
rupt for  a  moment  the  drill  which  seemed  to  go  on  all  through 
the  daylight  hours.  What  helped  to  make  the  lesson  so  valuable 
to  the  earnest  learners  was,  that  all  went  precisely  as  though  a 
state  of  war  existed.  There  were  no  servants,  no  luxuries — all 
was  exactly  as  it  probably  is  now. 

I  dined  at  the  officers'  mess  that  evening.  Our  table-cloth 
was  of  canvas,  our  candles  were  tied  to  cross  pieces  of  wood,  and 
the  food  was  served  in  the  tins  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Tea  was 
our  only  beverage,  but  the  open  air  had  made  us  all  so  hungry 
that  everything  seemed  delicious.  It  was,  I  remember,  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  slight  tent  did  not  affi)rd  much  shelter  from  the  icy 
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wind.  How  well  I  recollect  my  great  longing  to  wrap  myself  up 
in  the  one  luxury  of  the  camp — ^a  large  and  beautiful  goatskin 
karosse  on  which  I  was  seated!  But  that  would  have  been  to. 
betray  my  chilliness,  which  would  never  have  done.  We  sepa- 
rated somewhere  about  half-past  eight — for  we  had  dined  as  soon 
as  ever  it  got  too  dark  to  go  on  drilling — but  not  before  the  whole 
encampment  had  assembled  to  sing  '  Grod  save  the  Queen/  with 
all  their  heart  as  well  as  with  all  their  voice,  a  fitting  finish  to 
the  day's  work. 

Although  my  stay  in  Natal  lasted  very  little  over  a  year,  I 
made  many  friends  there,  and  it  is  with  sympathising  regret  I  see 
in  the  roll-call  of  her  local  defenders  the  familiar  names  of  those 
whom  I  remember  as  bright-eyed  children.  They  have  all  sprung 
to  arms  in  defence  of  the  fair  land  of  their  fathers'  adoption,  and 
when  the  tale  of  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  Natal  comes  to  be 
written,  the  names  of  her  gallant  young  defenders  will  stand  out 
on  its  pages  in  letters  of  light,  and  the  record  of  their  noble  deeds 
will  serve  as  an  example  for  ever  and  for  ever.  So  will  they  not 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  vain. 
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MoBE  than  forty  years  have  passed  away  and  a  new  generation 
has  arisen  since  England  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  war, 
which  we  now  all  agree  in  thinking  unnecessary,  with  Russia  in  the 
Crimea.  Other  events  obscure  the  history  of  those  times.  Nothing 
is  eternal  in  this  world,  and  the  wounds  and  the  deaths,  the  suffer- 
ings and  tears  of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  if  not  altogether 
forgotten,  are  decently  put  away  out  of  sight,  absorbed  in  the 
interests  of  the  individual  minute  in  which  we  are  now  for 
the  moment  living.  If  not  eternal,  deeds  of  heroism  brighten 
afresh  in  our  memories  whenever  at  intervals  they  are  recalled. 

The  short  and  dashing  victory  of  the  Alma,  the  mad  and  wild 
charge  of  Balaklava,  and  the  dogged  resistance  of  Inkerman  can 
still  raise  a  momentary  enthusiasm  as  they  gleam  in  the  almost 
forgotten  pages  of  Kinglake,  who  himself  has  passed  away  from 
the  scenes  of  his  literary  triumphs. 

His  history  has  been  described  as  a  series  of  brilliant  minia-* 
tures.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  one  sad,  if  not  brilliant,  to  the 
collection  ?  There  are  men  now  living,  Crimean  heroes,  as  they 
are  still  called,  to  whom  the  name  of  the  Quarries  will  bring 
back  memories  in  the  nature  of  nightmares. 

There  are  those  who  had  passed  scatheless  through  th& 
pestilence  that  had  destroyed  in  the  noonday  at  Varna,  had 
shared  in  the  quick  and  brilliant  triamph  on  the  heights  of  the 
Ahna,  and  had  borne  a  noble  part  in  the  terrible  hand-to-hand 
straggle  of  Inkerman.  They  had  suffered  in  the  cold  winter 
rigour  over  against  Sevastopol.  Night  after  night,  ill  clad  and 
badly  fed,  they  had  gaily  gone  down  to  the  trenches,  and  yet  the 
Quarries,  which  had  been  skilfully  turned  into  rifle  pits  by 
the  Bussians,  caused  them  more  annoyance  and  tribulation  than 
any  downright  engagement.  Winter  passed,  and  the  Crimea 
vas  enamelled  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  spring,  but  the  pings 
of  the  Russian  rifles  were  still  to  be  heard. 

£v^  heap  of  stone  and  rubbish  scattered  in  front  of  the 
Redan  was  utilised  for  a  Sussian  rifleman,  and  when  the  great 
and  unfortunate  attack  on  that  fortress  was  contemplated  it  was 
felt  absolutely  necessary  that  before  any  approach  could  be  made 
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in  the  direction  of  the  Bedan  these  rifle  pits,  from  which 
such  death  had  been  constantly  dealt,  must  be  cleared.  And  so 
it  was  to  be,  and  a  party  was  selected  to  perform  this  dangerous 
and  difficult  task. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  .Tune,  and  the  sun  was  hardly  sink- 
ing below  the  horizon,  when  the  muster  of  those  brave  men  took 
place.  They  set  forth  on  their  errand  singing  with  the  spirits  of 
schoolboys  going  to  a  football  match;  careless,  happy,  and 
mercifully  regardless  of  the  deaths  that  would  fall  to  many  of 
them.  But  on  the  battle-field  death  is  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and 
where  one  violent  death  in  peace  time  would  create  a  sympathy 
and  sorrow  from  a  whole  regiment  twenty  may  fall  in  a  battle 
and  become  even  objects  of  envy  for  having  gained  a  soldier's 
glorious  end. 

Among  the  party  selected  for  the  attack  was  a  young  man, 
an  officer,  who  had  only  been  a  few  years  in  the  service.  He  had 
come  from  England  *  with  his  mother's  kiss  still  warm  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  English  roses  still  fr^sh  upon  his  cheeks.'  His 
spirits  were  excited  and  almost  boisterous,  as  if  he  were  delighted 
at  the  golden  opportunity  he  saw  before  him  of  making  a  name 
and  reputation  among  his  fellows. 

The  attack  on  the  pits  was  not  to  be  made  till  dark,  when 
the  party  was  to  issue  from  the  advanced  trenches  and  try  to 
carry  the  works  before  them  by  a  coup  de  maim.  In  the  mean- 
time the  men  lay  securely  enough  under  cover  of  the  trenches, 
and  the  time  was  occupied  in  home  stories  and  regimental  jokes 
and  chaff,  in  which  the  young  officer  the  subject  of  my  story 
took  a  leading  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bragging  part ;  but  great 
men  have  bragged  before  now.  When  Wolfe  went  down  to 
Hayes  to  dine  with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  being  selected  for  the 
command  in  Canada,  it  is  said  that  after  dinner  he  waved  his 
sword  over  his  head  and  braggadocioed,  as  men  should  not  do 
until  they  are  taking  off  their  armour  instead  of  putting  it  on* 
The  men  had  their  supper,  and  it  was  10  o'clock  when  they 
crept  out  of  the  trenches  in  the  warm  summer  night.  The 
distance  to  be  traversed  was  short.  The  sky  was  from  time  to 
time  illumined  by  the  artillery  fire  from  the  town,  playing  on  the 
French  lines.  The  shells,  with  their  trail  of  comet-like  h'ght,  and 
occasional  volleys  of  musketry,  distracted  from  the  solemn  quiet 
of  the  evening.  The  Russians  in  the  Quarry  pits,  happily  uncon- 
scious of  the  approaching  enemy,  were  unprepared  and  silent.  In 
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a  moment,  as  oar  party  rushed  up,  they  were  made  aware  of 
their  false  security.  Many  were  shot  down  ;  but  stolid  resistance 
remained  at  places,  and  wherever  resistance  was  greatest  and  the 
task  most  unattainable  there  was  our  young  officer  cheering, 
inspiriting,  and  engaging  in  fierce  personal  combat.  Within  a 
bloody  half-hour  the  Bussians  were  driven  out,  and  the  loDg 
detested  Quarries  were  in  our  hands. 

In  those  days  of  constantly  recurring  deeds  of  heroic  valour 
there  was  but  one  opinion  of  our  young  officer's  extraordinary 
pluck  and  daring,  and  bis  name  was  in  every  mouth  when  on  the 
foUowing  day  the  survivors  were  relieved  and  marched  back  into 
camp.  It  was  to  the  assaulting  party  a  day  of  rest,  and  our  young 
friend's  name  appeared  in  general  orders  as  having  mainly  con- 
duced by  his  dash  and  courage  in  taking  the  Bussian  position, 
and  nobody  who  knew  what  he  had  done  grudged  him  the 
well-earned  honour.  The  following  morning  he  received  a 
message  summoning  him  to  the  general  commanding  his 
division. 

Not  without  some  fear  and  trepidation  did  he  obey  the 
summons,  and  was  ushered  into  the  awful  presence  of  the 
general,  who  rose  from  his  chair  and  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you,'  he  said,  *  and  publicly  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  splendid  achievement  at  the  attack  on  the  Quarries, 
and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  your  name  has  been  submitted  by  me, 
and  I  am  sure  with  the  approval  of  your  colonel,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honour,  as  you  know,  more  coveted  than 
any  other  in  the  army.' 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a  time,  then  pulling  himself 
together  he  said — 

*  Sir,  I  deeply  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  and  the  great 
honour  you  have  done  me.  Your  great  kindness  emboldens  me 
to  ask  whether  I  may  speak  to  you  not  as  a  subaltern  to  a 
general,  but  as  a  man  to  a  man,'  and  then  in  a  broken  voice  he 
prayed  him  not  to  make  the  recommendation. 

The  general  was  astonished. 

*  Never,'  said  the  young  subaltern,  'can  I  accept  an  honour 
the  greatest  in  the  power  of  a  soldier  to .  attain  to,  and  if  I  am 
publicly  recommended  and  publicly  refrise  to  accept  it  I  shall  be 

I     publicly  shamed  for  ever.   I  must  tell  you  my  reason,  and  make 
a  oonftflsion  as  shameful  as  it  is  painful  for  me  to  make.    On  the 
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night  of  the  attack  I  was  drank.  We  had  all  been  carried  away 
more  or  less  with  excitement,  and  I  foolishly  took  a  bottle  of 
brandy  with  me  into  the  trenches,  and  if  I  was  brave,  if  I  distin- 
guished myself,  I  did  not  know  it.  I  cannot  accept  an  honour  I 
do  not  deserve.  I  implore  you  to  withdraw  your  recommendation, 
and  let  it  be  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  so  save  me  from  open 
shame.' 

The  general's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  of  which  he  had  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed,  for  a  man,  we  are  told,  is  never  so  manly  as  when 
he  is  unmanned. 

'I  congratulated  you  when  you  came  in  on  your  physical 
courage.  I  now  congratulate  you  on  a  rarer  quality,  your  moral 
courage — in  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  never  fail  again.  Your 
secret  shall  be  safe.    Good-bye ! ' 

Six  years  from  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  had 
some  spare  time,  and  was  trying  to  occupy  myself  by  taking 
some  part  in  good  works  in  becoming  a  guardian  of  the  poor 
in  Westminster.  We  guardians  took  upon  ourselves  in  turns  to 
visit  the  workhouse  daily  during  a  week. 

One  evening  I  had  been  my  round,  and  asked  the  master  if 
there  were  any  new  inmates  that  day.  Only  one,  he  said,  and  he 
had  been  in  the  lowest  state  of  filth  that  he  had  ever  seen  a 
human  being  in,  and  was  then  in  the  bath  room.  I  went  away, 
feeling  I  would  rather  see  that  man  in  the  second  stage  of  his 
existence  than  in  the  first.  In  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  new  inmate  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  evidently 
a  gentleman,  a  man  of  good  education  and  address.  I  could 
hardly  believe  he  was  the  man  of  whom  the  master  had  spoken 
on  the  previous  evening.  We  entered  into  conversation,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the  army,  giving  me  the  name  of  his 
regiment,  that  he  had  got  into  some  trouble,  evidently  drink, 
and  had  retired  on  a  pension,  and  now  in  spite  of  it  he  was 
a  pauper.  Gradually  he  confided  to  me  that  he  was  an  absolute 
victim  to  drink,  and  that  on  the  day  he  got  his  small  pension 
he  always  then  and  there  had  a  bout  of  drinking,  which  left  him 
in  an  unconscious  state  of  utter  recklessness  and  disregard  of  dirt 
and  filth,  such  as  he  was  in  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  workhouse 
last  night. 

He  added  that  when  sober  he  loathed  his  life,  but  drink 
without  restraint  made  him  mad. 

I  went  away  to  a  military  club  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
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was  not  long  in  discovering  a  friend  who  had  been  in  the 
—  Segiment.  He  at  once  gathered  from  my  description  that 
this  man  had  been  an  old  brother  oflScer  of  his.  As  a  youngster 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimea,  and  they  thought  at 
the  time  he  was  rather  ill-treated  in  not  having  some  special 
honour  for  a  very  special  act  of  gallantry  before  the  Ee^an. 
After  that  he  had  gone  to  India,  and  had  made  himself  rather 
notorious — indeed,  ridiculous — by  his  dandyism,  always  with  the 
last  new  scent  from  England.  On  one  occasion  he  offered  to  fight 
a  duel  with  a  brother  officer  who  had  come  into  the  mess 
billiard  room  not  properly  got  up  in  evening  dress  ;  and  this  was 
the  man  evidently  who  was  in  so  filthy  a  state  that  he  was  not 
a  fitting  companion  for  paupers  in  a  workhouse. 

My  friend  said,  though  he  did  not  know  it  of  his  own  know-* 
ledge^  he  had  heard  rumours  that  he  had  furious  bouts  of  drink, 
and  had  been  forced  to  retire.  We  arranged  that  on  the  following 
day  we  should  pay  him  a  visit,  and  the  two  old  comrades  met, 
one  a  successful  officer  in  staff  employment,  the  other  the  abject 
pauper.  My  friend  instantly  recognised  his  old  comrade,  and  heard 
from  him  how  he  had  become  worse  and  worse,  and  was  now  almost 
a  confirmed  dipsomaniac.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  past ;  he  did 
not  know  how  and  whence  he  had  inherited  the  curse,  but  con- 
fessed it  was  overwhelming  and  took  him  into  the  lowest  haunts 
of  vice  and  immorality. 

My  friend  left,  promising  to  return  and  see  him,  which  he  did, 
with  the  offer  that  he  should  be  taken  into  a  home  for  inebriates. 
He  gladly  promised  to  avail  himself  of  it,  thinking  that  it  might 
save  him.  Everything  was  settled  down  to  the  day,  the  place, 
and  the  hour.  On  the  appointed  day  my  friend  called  on  him  in 
a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  station.  /  He  had  left,'  said  the  master, 
*  the  night  before.'  We  did  all  we  could  to  trace  him,  but  in  vain. 
Poor  fellow,  let  us  hope  that  the  sufferings  of  his  inheritance  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  day  of  account  comes. 
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*  LqcY  Dbanb  ?  Yes,  M'm,  she's  gone,  there's  new  people  there* 
*  Lucy,  she  did  have  a  time  with  the  old  lady.  You  remember 
the  old  lady — her  granny?  There  she  lay  all  summer  with  no  use 
of  her  limbs  and  her  mind  gone  mostly,  and  she  did  call  to  Lucy 
cruel.  She  hadn't  the  sense,  you  see,  M'm,  to  know  that  Lucy 
had  to  lay  her  work  out  of  her  hands  to  go  to  her,  driven  as  she 
was  and  put  to  it  to  get  done.  For  the  work  always  comes 
together,  and  either  we've  too  much  or  none  at  all.  I  did  wonder, 
I  did,  how  Lucy  kept  her  temper.  I'd  have  said,  "  Ghranny,  you 
just  hold  your  tongue  and  lie  still  till  I've  time  to  attend  to  you," 
but  Lucy  was  never  that  way.  And  what  did  the  old  lady  want 
when  she  did  go  to  .  her,  leaving  the  work  so  she  had  to  sit  up 
half  the  night  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ?  Only  some  stuff  and 
nonsense,  and  as  often  as  not  to  bid  her  remember  how  she  had 
given  her  word  to  take  her  home  to  be  buried.  "  You  remember, 
Lucy,"  she'd  say,  "  as  how  you  promised  that  I  should  lie  beside 
grandfather.  Father  gave  me  his  word  for  it  when  I  came  to 
London,  and  you  said  the  same."  By  father  she  meant  Lucy's 
father,  M'm,  and  with  him  it  was  the  old  lady  came  to  live  when 
the  old  man,  him  that  was  Lucy's  grandfather,  died.  And  a  deal 
of  trouble  I  always  heard  'twas  to  get  her  to  come.  For  she  was 
country  bom  and  bred,  and  hankered  after  the  green  fields,  as 
some  do  that  are  used  to  them.  For  me  I  never  could  see  much 
to  take  to  in  the  country,  and  at  one  place  where  I  was,  down 
Hertfordshire  way,  last  June  twelvemonth,  'twas  lonesome  as  lone- 
some, and  the  bats  were  just  awful  bad. 

'  Lucy  looked  dead  beat,  that  she  did,  M'm,  and  no  mistake 
sometimes,  and  'twas  worrying,  as  none  can  deny,  when  she  might 
be  cutting  or  trimming,  or,  maybe,  finishing  to  take  the  work 
home  that  night,  to  hear  Lucy,  Lucy,"  on  and  on  till  she  heeded 
it ;  and  then  to  find  'twas  nothing  but  the  old  thing,  "  You  did 
say,  Lucy,  as  you'd  bury  me  by  grandfather."  And  some  can't 
abide  no  interruption  or  to  be  called  away,  even  when  'tis  not  a 
matter  of  a  night's  rest,  or  food  to  put  into  your  mouth.  But  the 
old  lady  was  past  being  sensible  like,  and  how  she  did  long  for  the 
old  place,  to  be  sure.   Down  home  this  and  down  home  that 't 
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had  always  been  with  her.  She  said  to  me  mauy  a  summer  day 
before  she  was  took  ill  and  kept  her  bed,  "  Mrs.  Simpson,  'tis 
all  DOW  looking  beautiful,  I'm  thinking,  down  home.  The  leaves 
vill  all  be  out,  and  the  birds  singing,  and  the  flowers  quite  a 
pieture."    She  was  one  for  a  flower. 

'I  used  to  say  to  Lucy  she  ought  by  rights  to  let  the  old  lady 
go  away  (to  the  infirmary,  that  is),  for  what  with  working  for  the 
two  of  them  and  her  ill  all  that  while,  'twas  more  than  one  pair 
of  hands  could  do.  And  Lucy,  'twas  like  a  ghost  that  she  looked, 
and  her  eyes  ttiat  red  and  her  nerves  all  nohow ;  she'd  tremble  like 
a  leaf  if  the  door  slammed  or  folk  spoke  rough.  You'll  be  struck 
down  with  a  stroke,  Lucy,"  I'd  say,  **  if  you  work  for  two,  and  your 
right  will  go  from  you,  that  it  will ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
for  your  eyes  look  just  like  my  poor  sister  Hannah's  that  went 
stone  blind."  So  they  did,  but  she  would  pay  no  heed.  And  then 
there  was  the  trouble  to  get  her  money  when  she'd  done  the 
work.  Ladies  don't  think,  and  some  would  keep  her  waiting  for 
her  money  when  she'd  earned  it  who  wouldn't  wait  themselves 
when  a  dress  was  wanted.  **  I  must  have  it,"  they'd  say,  "  it's 
Y&rj  particular  ;  if  you  can't  imdertake  it  right  off,  some  one  else 
must,"  and  then,  when  'twas  sent  home,  they  would,  likely  as  not, 
forget  all  about  it  or  mislay  the  bill,  maybe  they'd  tell  her,  and 
some  would  never  pay,  if  you  would  believe  it,  which  I  do  call 
shameful.  But  ladies  don't  think.  What  they  want  they  want, 
and  then  it's  done  with  and  clean  forgotten. 

*  Well,  'twas  one  drive,  and  Lucy  was  worn  to  a  thread,  for 
'twas  stifling  hot  last  summer,  as  you  may  recall,  and  what  with 
the  work  and  the  old  lady  that  wanted  waiting  on  hand  and  foot, 
and  the  heat  and  the  bad  debts,  'twas  enough  to  kill  her.  And 
she  got  no  holiday,  for  she  could  not  spare  the  time — no,  nor  the 
money  neither — to  take  one.  Holidays  often  enough  cost  a  sight 
more  than  those  that  want  them  most  can  pay  for  them,  and 
I  did  think  'twas  a  merciful  thing  when  I  heard  the  old  lady  had 
passed  away — went  off  in  her  sleep  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  And  then 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  the  Bible«reader  lady,  she  gave  Lucy  a  letter  for 
a  nice  place — a  Home  of  Best,  they  called  it.  And  I  said,  **  Lucy, 
that's  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time ;  your  Granny's  gone,  and  a 
good  thing  too,  all  things  considered,  and  now  you  can  take  a 
test,  and  if  you  don't,  I  promise  you  you'll  soon  be  in  the  cemetery 
where  youH  lay  her  yourself."  But  Lucy,  she  never  went,  M'm, 
to  that  nice  place  (and  as  I  heard,  and  so  did  Lucy  from  one  who 
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was  there,  'twas  as  nice  a  place  as  yon  conld  see  anywhere); 
she'd  that  promise  to  the  old  lady  to  hinder  her.  Her  money  all 
said  and  done  wouldn't  pay  the  &re  to  the  Home  and  to  take  the 
old  lady  back  to  where  she  set  her  heart  on  lying.  And  Lucy, 
who,  though  she  looked  so  meek,  could  be  stubborn  too,  as  those 
meek-faced  ones  can,  would  have  it  that  she'd  given  her  word  and 
would  abide  by  it  if  she  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone.  Though 
I  did  hear  her  say  that  the  old  lady  was  sensible  for  a  bit  before 
she  died,  and  she  <^led  Lucy  and  she  said,  "  I'll  not  hold  y6u  to 
your  word  to  bury  me  by  grandfather,  Lucy ;  I've  been  thinking 
of  all  the  expense  I've  put  you  to,  so  long  iU  and  all,  and  I  don't 
want  to  cost  you  no  more,  for  you've  grudged  nothing."  (No  more 
she  had,  when  she  had  it  to  give.  'Twas  herself  Lucy  denied.) 
And  then  I  heard  say  the  old  lady  cried  like  a  child.  She  was 
near  her  end  you  see,  M'm,  then,  and  it  cost  her  all  her  strength 
to  say  what  she  did. 

*  But  there  was  no  persuading  Lucy.  She  said  **  Granny's 
heart  was  set  on  it.  'Twas  only  with  the  promise  to  let  her  lie 
there  at  last  that  father  got  her  here.  I  heard  him  say  so  many 
a  time.  And  'tis  a  beautiful  place,  quite  country-like,  and  so 
quiet  you  can  hear  the  birds  fly." 

^So  all  her  money  went  that  way  and  she  got  no  holiday 


'  But  where  is  she  ? '  I  asked.  I  knew  my  informant  too  well 
to  think  myself  likely  to  get  by  a  short  cut  at  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  But  still  I  repeated,  *  Where  is  Lucy  ?  I  hope  you  weren't 
right  in  thinking  she  was  killing  herself.' 

'  She  was  killing  herself  sure  enough  if  it  had  gone  on  so. 
But  three  days  after  she  should  have  gone  to  the  Home,  only  that 
she  hadn't  the  money  for  the  fare,  having  spent  it  all  on  taking 
the  old  lady  back,  there  was  some  one  come  for  her.  And  very 
well  set  up  he  was,  and  good  clothes  and  all,  and  a  pleasant  face, 
not  unlike  my  Sydney,  as  you  always  did  say,  M'm,  looked  as  good 
as  he  is— and  a  good  son  he  is,  very  sure,  steady  and  good  and  a 
good  workman,  M'm,  and  earns  good  wages.  Well,  M'm,  he  that 
I  say  is  like  Sydney,  but  older,  I  dare  say  something  like  ten 
years  older,  he  says,  "  Does  Miss  Deane  live  here  ?  " 

'  And  so  it  was  a  real  mercy  and  all  for  the  best,  as  sometimes 
things  are,  that  she  had  not  gone  away.  And  he'd  come  back  but 
the  very  day  before  he  came  here  for  Lucy — back  from  Australie  or 
somewhere— and  he  was  her  old  sweetheart,  M'm ;  but  someone  came 
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between  them  and  he  married  a  woman  as  was  nothing  much,  and 
took  no  ibooght  for  his  comfort  or  for  anything.  Those  fond  of 
drink,  Arm,  don't,  and  she  was  carried  oflF  by  a  fever.  I've  heard 
tell  that  foreign  lands  are  terrible  hot,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
'twas  a  good  job  she  was  taken,  for  she  was  a  bad  wife  to  a  good 
man — a  real  bad  one.  And  he  haviog  saved  a  nice  sum  came 
home  straight  away  and  married  Lucy.  And,  M'm,  they've  got  a 
good  home  and  a  tidy  bit  of  land  and  everything  comfortable,  and 
he's  a  deal  thought  of  by  the  gentry  round.  And  Lucy,  she 
told  some  one  that  had  seen  her  as  told  me  that  she  is  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long ;  and  he  never  has  a  fault  to  find  with  her.  It 
did  seem  that  he  thought  a  lot  of  Lucy  that  day  he  came  for  her 
first.  And  her  eyes,  for  I  asked  particular,  remembering  my 
poor  sist«r  Hannah's,  aren't  red  ever  so  little  no  longer,  and  she  has 
a  rare  colour  in  her  cheeks.  I  dare  say  that  she  do  look  finely, 
for  Lucy  was  a  pretty  girl,  as  you've  said  yourself,  M'm,  till  with 
working  for  two  like,  and  the  bad  debts,  and  tending  the  old  lady, 
that  had  not  got  her  wits  rightly  and  kept  calling  her  cruel,  she 
wore  herself  to  a  thread.' 

Ella  Fullek  Maitland. 
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*  How  are  the  horses,  Jakob  ? '  said  I  to  my  driver, 

*  As  well  as  can  be  expected,  I  think,  Master,*  was  the  reply. 
The  fact  was  that  I  had  been  travelling  hard  for  two  days, 

driving  almost  incessantly  and  making  the  stoppages  very  short, 

*  It's  this  cold  that  takes  it  out  of  them,  Master.  After  driv- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night,  we  ought  to  give  them  a  long 
rest,'  resumed  the  driver. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  had  but  just 
risen.  We  had  been  driving  nearly  all  night.  We  had  outspanned 
in  a  valley  the  previous  day  at  two  o'clock,  when  it  was  fairly 
warm,  except  for  the  biting  east  wind,  and  had  rested  our  horses 
there  till  sunset.  Then  we  had  made  four  *  schofts '  of  two  hours 
each,  with  an  hour's  rest  between,  and  after  that  sought  some 
sleep.  Not  exactly  we,  though.  Jakob,  a  very  good  and  faithful 
Basuto  boy,  was  a  bad  driver  at  night.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not 
do  his  utmost,  but  the  poor  fellow  simply  could  not  keep  awake 
in  the  dark.  I  had  some  snuff  with  me,  which,  with  his  help,  I 
frequently  administered  to  his  wide  nostrils ;  yet  even  this  did 
not  keep  away  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  *  sickness.'  What 
was  there  left  for  me  to  do  but  take  the  reins  myself?  He  noticed 
that  I  took  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  said  nothing,  quietly  fell 
back  in  the  cart,  and  snored.  This  he  did  each  time  as  soon  as 
we  were  well  under  way,  but  at  the  outspan  he  behaved  capitally. 
One  could  see  that  he  pitied  his  horses  with  all  his  heart,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  hard  work  as  for  the  cold.  He  treated 
them  tenderly,  took  them  to  any  water  he  could  descry  in  the 
distance,  led  them  back  to  the  cart,  and  rubbed  them  down  while 
they  were  enjoying  a  sheaf  of  oats. 

Jakob  had  had  all  the  sleep  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  a 
journey  like  the  present,  and  he  knew  it,  and,  hoping  for  an 
afternoon  nap,  was  contented. 

The  horses  were  a  little  stiff,  but  my  driver  thought  they  would 
be  all  right  by-and-by.  The  east  wind  had  lulled,  and  in  its  place 
there  had  sprung  up  a  full  warm  blast  from  the  west,  which  made 
driving  more  bearable,  but  which  I  dreaded  on  account  of  possible 
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min  to  follow.  South  Afirica  is  no  land  for  rain  in  winter.  It  is 
a  country  intended  to  bask  in  everlasting  sunshine.  Winter,  with 
its  cold  and  keen  blasts  of  wind,  is  bad  enough,  yet,  so  long  as  the 
sun  shines,  it  is  bearable.  But  when,  during  the  months  from 
May  to  August,  the  fEice  of  the  heavens  is  overcast  with  low  hang- 
ing douds,  and  there  is  that  sickening  dripping  which  is  more  a 
Scotch  mist  than  a  genuine  rain,  when  the  roads  get  soaked,  and 
every  little  watercourse  fills  up — then  man  and  beast  alike  ex- 
perience perfect  wretchedness.  Neither  houses  nor  stables,  farm- 
yard nor  open  veldt  offer  efficient  accommodation.  The  sheep  droop 
their  ears  and  stand  huddled  together ;  the  cattle  do  not  stir  but 
keep  up  a  continual  deep  sad  lowing;  and  man,  European  and 
native — but  native  even  more  than  white — is  the  picture  of  misery. 

We  had  come  to  the  first  outspan,  which  means  that  we  had 
driven  for  two  hours.  Promptly  we  halted  and  unharnessed. 
The  poor  horses  were  hot,  rolled  about  in  the  grass,  sniffed  water 
in  the  distance  and  made  for  it,  Jakob^  armed  with  the  cart-whip, 
following  them. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  now.  Anxiously  I  scanned  the  sky, 
and  descried  unmistakable  forebodings  of  rain  within  a  short 
time.  My  heart  fairly  palpitated.  I  had  not  bargained  for  this* 
I  knew  that  as  soon  as  it  rained  we  should  not  only  suffer  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  but  our  horses  would  not  take  us  much 
further.  But  then  my  driver  had  spoken  of  Du  Plessis  farm : 
possibly  there  would  be  accommodation  there.  We  ought  to  reach 
it  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

So  I  sat  down  on  the  disselboom,  and  calculated. 

*  Two  more  schofts,'  I  said  to  myself ;  *  surely  we  can  make  that.* 

And  comforted  to  a  certain  extent,  I  went  to  take  a  stroll  on 
the  veldt. 

When  my  servant  came  back  with  the  horses,  the  coffee  was 
ready  for  him  and  me.  We  sat  by  the  fire  on  our  haunches — ^an 
exercise  at  which  the  European  is  stupid  and  the  African  farmer 
proficient,  but  at  which  the  native  beats  him  as  far  as  duration 
of  the  performance  goes — ^and  poured  out  and  drank,  ate  our 
breakfast,  and  poured  out  and  drank  again. 

With  a  mighty  smack  of  his  thick  hps  and  slowly  rising  to  his 
feet,  Jakob  exclaimed : 

'  I  am  all  right  again.    That  has  done  me  good.' 

And  he  passed  his  hand  twice  over  his  body  downwards  in 
supreme  contentment. 
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*  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  about  that  Mr.  Du  Plessia 
you  talked  about  this  morning  ? '  I  said,  addressing  him, 

*  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  him,  Master,'  was  the  reply, 
'  because  we  spent  only  one  night  there  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
with  the  Kaffir  boys  in  the  stable.  But  I  remember  distinctly 
that  my  master  called  him  a  very  funny  soul  as  soon  as  we  had 
left  the  place.  I  was  all  right  there,  however ;  I  got  plenty  to  eat, 
and  I  saw  to  my  horses  too.' 

*  Was  he  an  old  man  ? ' 

*  No,  I  should  say  a  man  about  thirty,  although  I  saw  a  girl 
there,  evidently  his  daughter,  who  must  have  been  twelve.' 

*  And  what  do  you  think  about  the  rain  ? '  I  asked  again. 

*  Can  Master  see  that  grey  column  over  there  in  front  of  us, 
looking  as  if  a  dirty  sheet  was  hanging  out  from  the  sky  ?  It's 
raining  there  now,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  catch  it,'  was  the  reply. 
The  prediction  was  vended. 

As  the  rain  came  from  the  west  and  we  were  going  west,  we 
found  it,  though  not  much  more  than  a  steady  drizzle,  of  a  most 
unpleasant  nature,  and  exceedingly  penetrating;  the  fiwt  that 
we  were  riding  into  it  meant,  moreover,  that  we  were  entering 
territory  already  soaked,  a  matter  of  much  import  for  the  horses. 
Accordingly,  as  we  got  wetter  and  more  uncomfortable,  the  rate 
at  which  we  were  travelling  got  slower.  Jakob  applied  the  whip 
more  than  before,  a  good  deal  more,  but  the  cruel  castigation  had 
no  effect  on  the  worn-out  animals. 

*  Are  you  sure  of  the  road  ? '  inquired  I  at  last,  as  the  sudden 
fear  of  losing  our  way  brought  my  feeling  of  misery  to  a  climax. 

*  Master  need  not  be  afraid,'  answered  Jakob  assuringly ;  *  I 
have  been  over  the  road  before,  and  know  every  inch  of  it. 
Don't  give  in.  Master,'  he  added  encouragingly  ;  '  we  are  near 
the  farm  now.* 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  saw  that  we  had  rounded  a  turn  in 
the  road.  The  wind  was  blowing  full  in  our  faces,  and  the  rain 
with  it.  My  legs  were  stiflF,  my  hands  and  arms  exceedingly  cold. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  stand  it  much  longer.  Then  it  was  that 
Jakob  suddenly  called  out. 

*  Master,  do  you  see  those  trees  in  the  distance?  That's 
the  "  dam,"  and  the  house  is  only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  further 
on.' 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  we  stopped  before  Mr.  Du  Plessis 
dwelling. 
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*  You  step  down,  Master,  will  you,  please  ?  *  urged  Jakob ;  *  the 
Baas    might  take  offence  if  I  should  knock  at  the  door.' 

I  got  out  of  the  cart,  and  made  for  the  front  door. 

Before  I  reached  it,  it  opened,  and  a  farmer  of  the  ordinaiy 
description  came  forward,  his  hat  drawn  feir  on  to  his  ejes,  and 
the  broad  brim  turned  down. 

*  Good  evening  to  you ! '  I  said  in  my  pleasantest  voice. 
It  was  five  o'clock,  and  almost  dark. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  was  the  reply,  sharply  given. 
'  G-ood  evening,  Mr.  Du  Plessis,'  I  insisted. 

*  1  don't  know  you,'  was  the  gruff  retort. 

^  My  name  is  Dittele ;  I  am  the  headmaster  of  the  Govern- 
ment school  at  ' 

*  You  are  telling  lies,*  came  the  reply. 

*  Thank  you,'  I  said ;  *  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Du  Plessis  ? ' 

*  You  are  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church.' 

'  I  am  not,'  I  insisted.  '  I  am  a  schoolmaster,  and,  as  jou 
see,  have  been  overtaken  by  this  rain,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  do.' 

*  You  will  have  to  drive  on,'  said  the  man. 

*  I  cannot/  said  I. 

*  You  can't  stay  here,'  rejoined  he.  *  I  don't  take  just  any- 
body into  my  house.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Du  Plessis,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  our  spending  the  night  here  ? '  I  inquired  anxiously. 

*  None  whatever.  There  is  a  farm  an  hour  further  where  they 
may  take  you  in,'  was  the  cruel  answer. 

Straightening  myself  up  in  front  of  him,  and  looking  him  full 
in  the  &ce,  I  said,  realising  all  I  should  have  to  meet  if  he 
actually  did  send  me  away : 

*  Oom,  now  listen  to  me.  I  am  not  a  clergyman,  as  I  have 
told  you ;  I  am  a  schoolmaster.  My  boy  and  I  are  wet,  and  cold,  and 
miserable.  Our  horses  are  tired,  and  cannot  carry  us  any  further. 
Will  you  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  me  away,  and  having 
me  perhaps  come  to  grief  in  this  mist  ? ' 

There  was  a  twitch  in  his  eye  as  I  was  speaking.  He  was 
wavering,  and  I  was  gaining  ground. 

'  I  will  pay  for  my  board  and  that  of  the  Kaflfir,'  I  added,  *  for 
the  horses'  food  and  stabling — pay  just  what  you  demand.' 

I  had  conquered.  The  man  was  yielding.  Kever  taking  my 
eyes  off  his,  I  concluded : 
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^Afrikanders  are  renowned  for  their  hospitality.  I  heard 
that  in  my  own  country,  hx  away.' 

'  Are  you  a  foreigner  ?   You  speak  my  language/ 
'  I  am  a  foreigner  all  the  same.' 

*  Assure  me  again  that  you  are  not  an  Afrikander  minister.' 

*  I  am  not,  I  assure  you.' 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  the  man's  features.  They 
relaxed.  His  expression  softened.  Looking  over  my  head,  he 
called  out  to  Jakob : 

*  I  say,  boy,  you  can  outspan.  Push  the  cart  into  the  wagon 
house,  and  put  up  there  for  the  night.  Your  horses  must  go  into 
the  kraal,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  my  stable  is  full.' 

*  Thank  you,  Baas,'  sounded  Jakob's  relieved  reply.  *  I  am  no 
stranger  here.  I  was  here  once  before,  Baas,  and  will  make  myself 
at  home.    Is  Jan,  the  bastard,  still  with  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  will  find  him  in  the  stable,  cutting  forage.' 
Turning  round,  and  opening  the  door  which  his  great  body 

had  barricaded  while  we  were  having  our  altercation,  Mr.  Du 
Plessis  said  to  me : 

'Come  in,  Meester,  come  in.  We  have  stood  here  long 
enough.' 

I  followed  him  into  the  house,  the  front  door  leading  into  an 
oblong  apartment,  twenty  feet  deep  by  fourteen  wide,  which 
served  as  reception,  sitting,  and  dining  room.  It  had  a  window 
on  either  side  of  the  front  door,  and  a  fanlight  above  it.  Out  of 
this  room  five  doors  led  into  other  apartments ;  one  on  the  right* 
hand  side  wall  to  Mr.  Du  Plessis'  bedroom,  and  another  to  that  of 
the  grandmother,  who  shared  hers  with  two  grown-up  daughters. 
Opposite  the  former  there  was  a  bedroom  for  the  other  daughters, 
of  whom  there  were  seven  altogether,  and  opposite  the  latter  there 
was  a  spare  room.  Straight  across,  in  the  back  wall,  a  double 
glass  door  gave  admittance  to  the  kitchen. 

The  room  in  which  we  were  contained  a  large  oblong  table,  on 
six  legs,  filling  up  the  entire  centre ;  solid  straight-backed  oak 
chairs  with  cane  bottoms  were  arranged  along  the  spaces  between 
the  many  doors.  Beneath  the  windows,  which  were  rather  high 
from  the  floor,  there  stood  on  the  right-hand  side  a  little  table 
covered  with  smoking  utensils,  and  on  the  left  an  harmonium, 
without  which  (it  is  called  a  *  seraphine ')  no  African  home  is 
considered  complete. 

The  room  was  empty  when  we  entered  it. 
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*  Shake  hands  with  me  now/  said  Mr.  Da  Plessis,  touching  me 
on  the  shoulder ;  *I  could  not  do  it  before.  One  doesn't- know 
nowadays  what  rabble  one  gets  into  one's  house  at  times.  We 
haTe  to  be  ezceedinglj  careful/ 

*  I  grant  that,'  I  replied.  '  But  what  great  objection  have  you 
to  taking  in  a  Dutch  minister  ? ' 

'If  you  are  a  schoolmaster  in  this  country,'  the  farmer  an- 
swered, *  you  must  be  aware  that  there  are  two  Dutch  churches. 
I  belong  to  the  smaller  one,  the  **  Eeformed  Church."  '  We  are  a 
small  body  compared  with  the  other,  and  all  our  ministers  I  know. 
But  of  the  other  Church,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  shall  never 
take  a  minister  into  this  house  as  long  as  I  live.  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  Samaritans.' 

So  saying,  he  seated  himself  at  the  side  table,  offering  me  a 
chair  next  him. 

*  Now,  Meester,'  he  continued,  *  tell  me  a  little  about  yourself. 
I  like  to  know  the  people  I  receive  into  my  house.  Are  you  a 
married  man  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  am.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.    Any  family  ? ' 

*  We  have  four  children.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?   I  have  thirteen  living.    How  old  are  you  ? ' 

*  I  am  thirty-four.' 

'  Indeed !  and  I  am  thirty-six.    You  must  have  married  late 


*  No,  rather  young,  I  think.    I  was  twenty-three.' 
'Twenty-three,  thirty-four,  eleven  years,  four  children,'  he 

calculated  musingly ;  '  that's  very  different  from  me.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  myself,'  he  went  on,  more  directly  addressing  me.  *  I 
was  numried  first  when  I  was  sixteen,  lost  my  wife  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  took  my  second  a  year  later.  She  is  still  alive  and 
has  had  fourteen  children,  two  of  whom  are  dead.  You  will  see 
hear  byrand-by.' 

*  You  see,'  said  I,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  remark  on  the 
queer  tale  I  had  just  heard,  '  you  see,  the  habits  of  different 
nations  are  different.' 

*  That's  it  exactly,'  he  replied  eagerly,  as  if  I  had  hit  on  the 
right  thing.  *  We  are  the  successors  of  the  patriarchs,  God's 
people,  following  in  the  steps  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.  We  rear 
eatUe  and  rear  children,  and  G-od  blesses  us  in  both.  I  know  that 
other  nations  live  differently,  and  I  do  not  admire  them  for  it.' 


in  life.' 
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I  began  to  understand  why  Jakob's  former  master  had  called 
this  man  a  ^  queer  soul.' 

*  What  countryman  are  you  ? '  he  continued. 

*  I  am  from  the  borders  of  Holland  and  Germany,'  I  said,  *  and 
as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  belong  to  either  nation.  But  I 
am  classed  as  a  Hollander.' 

*  A  Hollander,  you  say  ? '  he  exclaimed ;  *  are  you  telling  the 
truth?' 

*  I  am,'  said  I. 

*  Why,  mother  will  be  glad !  You  know,  my  mother  lives 
with  us,  and  she  is  a  direct  descendant  of  a  Hollander.  He  was  a 
8ea*captain  and  her  grandfather.' 

*  I  shall  be  glad  to  speak  to  the  old  lady,'  I  forced  myself  to 
reply. 

*  You  will,  will  you  ? '  he  asked,  and,  rising  from  his  chair,  he 
added,  *  I  must  go  and  tell  her  at  once.' 

I  was  glad  when  the  man  went,  glad  to  have  a  lull  in  the 
stream  of  words  to  which  I  had  been  listeniDg.  His  loquacious- 
ness was  wearisome.  Besides,  a  moment's  reflection  was  veiy 
welcome  to  me. 

Was  this,  I  thought,  the  secret  of  these  people's  quaint 
lives,  of  their  out-of-the-way  habits,  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  them  and  Europeans  ?  Did  they  consider  themselves  the 
People  of  God  par  excellence  ?  I  had  read  how  the  early  Foor- 
trekkerSy  when  escaping  from  what  they  pleased  to  call  the  English 
yoke,  about  the  years  1835-38,  had  travelled  north  towards 
Canaan,  and  that  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  tributary  of  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River,  they  had  called  it  the  *  Nile,'  believing  j 
themselves  to  be  in  the  proximity  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  I  had 
taken  these  reports  as  having  originated  with  a  few  £anatic3,  who 
were  elated  by  long-continued  excitement,  and  not  wholly  respon- 
sible for  what  they  related.  Besides,  whatever  there  might  have 
been  of  that  nature  in  the  ancestors,  I  believed  the  Afrikander 
people  had  sobered  down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  common-sense 
folk.  But  here  was  a  man  who  had  behaved  shabbily  towards  a 
stranger  from  no  other  motive  than  an  antagonistic  feeling  towards 
all  those  whom  he  did  not,  with  himself,  classify  as  the  '  People  of 
God.'  The  thought  was  novel  to  me.  I  resolved  that  I  should 
talk  to  him  again. 

'  IVIaster  ! '  I  heard  Jakob  calling  on  the  stoep  in  a  subdued  tone 
of  voice. 
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*  What  is  it  ? '  I  inquired. 

'Ifaster,  do  you  know  what  the  old  fellow  has  just  done? 
He  has  loosed  his  own  cart-horses  from  the  stall,  and  driven  them 
out  in  the  kraal  for  the  night,  and  has  put  ours  in  their  places. 
A  good  thing  too;  I  thought  the  animals  wouldn't  live  till 
morning.  It's  frightful  out.  He  is  in  the  kitchen  now,  talking. 
Goodnight,  Master.  I've  made  myself  a  cosy  comer  in  the 
wagon-house,  and  have  had  a  nice  hot  supper  in  the  kitchen. 
Good  night.' 

*Good  night,'  I  replied. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  my  host  came  back,  followed  by  a 
young  woman. 

*  This  is  my  eldest  daughter,  Meester,'  he  said  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, *  as  yet  unmarried,  but  she  won't  have  long  to  wait ;  her 
intended  is  finishing  his  house.' 

The  girl  shook  hands,  and  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  chairs 
along  the  wall,  opposite  ours.  She  had  said  nothing,  nor  did  she 
intend  to  say  anything.  She  sat  there  like  a  statue,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  me. 

*  Where  is  your  pipe  ? '  said  the  farmer. 

'  I  have  none,'  I  replied ;  *  I  do  not  smoke.' 
'  Not  smoke,  and  a  Hollander  ?   You  are  unlike  any  of  your 
luition  whom  I  have  met.' 

*  It  does  not  agree  with  me,'  I  replied,  excusing  myself. 

*It  does  with  me,  I  am  glad  to  say,'  was  his  answer;  and 
filling  his  pipe,  and  holding  a  lighted  match  to  it,  he  puflfed 
away,  all  the  time  looking  at  me  over  his  left  arm,  and  drawing 
forth  clouds  of  that  smoke  which  helps  to  make  African  homes 
what  they  are. 

Presently  he  moved  his  chair  up  to  mine,  and,  lowering  his 
face  with  one  side  turned  up,  peered  curiously  into  my  spectacles. 

*  Why  do  you  wear  those  things  ? '  he  interrogated. 
''To  see  better,'  I  said  curtly. 

*  You  are  not  old.' 

'  No,  I  am  not ;  but  my  sight  isn't  good.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  ought  to  be.  People  ought  not  to  wear 
out  before  their  time,'  he  said  insolently. 

I  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

*  I  wanted  to  ask  you,'  I  said,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject, 
*  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  this  name,  "  People  of  God."  Whom 
does  it  mean  ? ' 
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*  Not  you/  he  said,  with  aggravatmg  promptitude,  *  but  me 
and  my  people.' 

'  You  will  have  to  give  me  a  better  answer  than  that/  I  pro* 
tested.    *  Whom  do  you  consider  to  belong  to  your  people  ? ' 

*  My  Church/  he  expostulated,  with  a  vehemence  that  showed 
me  he  was  being  worked  up. 

*  Your  Church/  I  said,  *  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ? ' 

*  Precisely  so.  God  in  heaven  is  our  Father  and  divine  Law- 
giver, and  Paul  Kruger  our  leader  on  earth.  He  rules  us  in 
God's  name.  If  you  have  lived  in  this  country  for  some  time, 
you  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  how  manifest  this  is.  God  led 
our  fathers  out  of  Egypt  where  we  were  in  bondage  to  cruel  men 
who  sucked  the  very  lifeblood  out  of  us.  We  went  forth — went 
forth  into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  established  our  freedom,  and — but 
for  a  brief  interval  when  iniquity  obtained  the  upper  hand  over 
us — have  maintained  it  to  this  day.' 

*  That  is  not  only  your  Church,'  I  interposed,  by  way  of  guiding 
him  in  his  statements. 

*  It's  my  Church  people  that  form  the  nucleus  of  the  nation,' 
he  said  almost  solemnly,  *  It's  on  account  of  that  people  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  is  resting  on  all.  Our  enemies  are 
many,  but  as  their  designs  have  been  frustrated  in  the  past, 
so  they  will  be  in  the  future.  The  watchful  care  of  Heaven  is 
over  us.' 

'  Do  you,  as  a  people,  consciously  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the    People  of  God  "  ? '  I  ventured  to  ask. 

With  a  stupid  side  glance  at  me  over  his  pipe,  he  said,  *  What 
do  you  mean  by  those  words  ? ' 

'  I  mean,'  I  said,  *  whether  you  live  and  act  as  befits  a  chosen 
nation.  To  be  sure,  a  fearful  responsibility  must  attach  to  the 
position  you  claim  so  confidently.* 

He  shook  his  head.    Evidently  the  poor  fellow  did  not  follow 

me. 

*Our  parents,  some  of  whom  are  yet  amongst  us,'  he  said, 
*  have  taught  us  that  we  are  the  People  of  God,  and  we,  their 
children,  having  acknowledged  the  unmistakable  signs  by  which 
the  fact  is  borne  out,  have  learned  to  share  the  opinion  of  our 
elders.' 

*  Does  the  thought  make  you  happy  ? '  I  asked. 

*It  renders  us  i)eculiar,'  was  his  bold  reply.  *Yes,  it  does, 
and  makes  a  dividing  line  between  us  and  others  in  the  land — 
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they  are  many^  and  their  numbers  are  daily  increasing — who  do 
not  belong  to  us/ 

*  They  bring  you  new  and  strange  ideas/  I  suggested. 

*  Our  ministers/  he  said,  *  have  a  very  simple  and  yet  forcible 
way  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  us  and 
those  who  are  not  of  us.  There  is,  they  say,  a  kingdom  of  light 
and  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  In  the  one  God  rules,  in  the  other, 
Satan.  God's  people  have  light  and  walk  in  the  light;  those 
that  are  not  of  them  have  their  minds  darkened  by  sin/ 

*  Do  you,'  I  said,  *  mean  to  infer  that  your  Church  is  the  only 
source  of  light  in  this  country  ? ' 

*  Keep  cool,'  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  large  hand  before  my 
face  ;  '  this  is  a  painful  subject  we  are  handling.  Truth  stings, 
I  know.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  my  Church  is  the 
only  light-bearer  between  the  Vaal  and  the  Crocodile/ 

*  Suppose  the  strangers,  whom  this  country  harbours,  should 
join  your  Church,  would  they  be  incorporated  into  the  People  of 
God  ? '  I  ventured  to  ask. 

*  That  is  an  unheard-of  thing,'  he  replied.  *  The  gulf  is  so 
wide.    I  have  never  known  such  a  thing  to  occur.' 

*  But  why  should  the  gulf  exist  at  all  ? '  said  I,  pursuing  the 
inquiry.  '  Men  are  all  alike  before  God,  are  they  not  ?  Is  there 
no  possibility  of  the  different  elements  fusing  into  one  great 
nation?' 

*  There  may  be  politically,'  he  replied  with  great  readiness. 
'  Men  may  live  side  by  side  and  behave  as  members  of  one  com* 
munity ;  but  what  can  you  expect  of  a  union  which  must  for  ever 
remain  a  superficial  one  ? ' 

*  But  why  so,  Mr.  Du  Plessis  ? '  I  said  pressingly.  *  That  is 
exactly  the  point  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  The  understanding  is  not  mine  to  give,'  said  he  with  positive 
solemnity.    '  The  secret  of  God's  choice  none  shall  reveal/ 

My  astonishment,  which  had  been  steadily  increasing,  had 
now  reached  its  climax,  I  thought  it  absurd  to  continue  the 
conversation^  Here  was  an  individual,  coarse,  uncouth,  repulsive, 
a  type  one  would  never  associate  with  anything  lofty  or  idealistic, 
living  in  surroundings  which,  barring  the  abundance  of  free  air 
and  heaven's  sunshine,  were  little  short  of  degrading,  and  yet 
imbued  with  the  idea,  as  filmly  rooted  as  revoltingly  arrogant, 
that  he  and  his  kind  were  the  '  elect  of  Gtxi '  and  the  objects 
of  Heaven's  tenderest  care.    And  from  all  I  could  learn,  the 
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ministera  were  responsible  for  this  mad  delusion.  How  could 
this  fellow  himself  be  made  answerable  for  his  notions  of  things 
and  conditions  ?  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  any 
ideas  of  his  own. 

The  opening  of  the  kitchen  door  brought  the  relief  for  which 
I  was  hoping.  As  I  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  welcome  sign 
of  a  change,  an  aged  female  was  slowly  approaching  me.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  dark  grey  gown,  buttoned  down  the  front, 
her  neck  wrapped  in  a  small  handkerchief  of  lighter  shade,  folded 
in  a  point ;  her  skirt  was  entirely  covered  by  a  black  apron  of 
considerable  oize.  Her  dark  hair  was  only  slightly  streaked  with 
grey.  Her  figure  was  unusually  slim,  her  shoulders  were  a  little 
bent,  and  her  chest  was  somewhat  narrow. 

*  This  is  my  mother,'  said  Mr.  Du  Plessis. 

I  rose,  advanced  a  step,  and  shook  the  outstretched  hand. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Du  Plessis  ? '  I  said ;  *  glad  to  meet  you.' 

*  She  isn't  Mrs.  Du  Plessis,'  corrected  my  host  in  a  gruflf  voice; 

*  Mrs.  Du  Toit  is  her  name  now.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  I,  trying  to  correct  myself,  *  I  did 
not  know,  Mrs.  Du  Toit.' 

'  You  see,  Meester,*  she  said,  '  it  is  what  so  often  happens.  I 
nave  survived  my  third  husband.  This,'  pointing  to  the  man 
in  the  comer,  *was  Mr.  Du  Plessis'  eldest  son;  but  Mr.  Du 
Plessis  died,  and  I  became  Mrs.  Du  Preez;  and  when  Mr.  Du 
Preez  died,  I  was  married  to  Stephen  Du  Toit,  my  neighbour, 
who  was  a  widower.' 

'That  means,  of  course,  three  sets  of  children,'  chimed  in 
Du  Plessis,  with  an  amount  of  delight  in  the  expression  which  I 
failed  to  appreciate. 

*  Really  four,'  corrected  the  old  woman ;  *  fourteen  of  my  own, 
and  seven  by  Mr.  Du  Toit's  first  marriage.' 

*  You  see,  Meester,'  said  Du  Plessis,  *  we  do  rival  the  patriarchs, 
don't  we?' 

After  this  delightful  introduction  to  the  oldest  member  of 
the  family,  the  conversation  fortunately  took  a  different  turn. 
The  old  woman  had  come  to  unbosom  herself.  She  was  of 
Holland  extraction,  and  more,  she  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes 
ancestors  who  had  come  firom  Holland.  She  knew  the  place 
where  they  had  lived  in  the  northern  country,  knew  of  the 
existence  of  cousins,  nephews,  and  nieces  across  the  sea,  had  a 
dim  recollection  of  stories  her  grand&ther  had  told  her,  and 
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dwelt  with  evident  delight  on  the  fact  that  she  had  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  a  descendant  of  a  very  numerous  family. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  I  was  tired.  Besides,  I  had  not 
touched  any  food  for  many  hours.  Fortunately  Du  Plessis 
became  weary  of  the  animated  conversation  in  which  he  could 
tftke  little  party  and  bluntly  said : 

'Have  you  had  any  supper  ? ' 

I  did  not  say,  *  How  could  I  ?  You  have  kept  me  here  tied  to 
my  chair  ever  since  I  came  in,  breathing  tobacco  smoke  and  foul 
air.'  I  did  not  say  this,  but  my  heart  rebelled  against  the  obvious 
necessity  of  spending  any  more  time  in  this  man's  house. 

*  I  am  rather  hungry,'  I  replied, 

'  Mother,'  said  he,  *  get  Meester  some  food.' 

The  lordly  command  was  forthwith  obeyed.  The  girl  on  the 
chair  never  stirred.  The  old  woman  rose  from  her  seat  and 
trotted  awkwardly  away.  That  girl  on  the  chair  had  not  once 
opened  her  lips.  I  was  getting  weary  of  the  lasting  presence  of 
that  statue-like  creature,  and,  turning  to  her,  said : 

*  Miss  Du  Plessis,  you  play  the  harmonium,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  No,  she  doesn't,'  pjit  in  the  father  most  gruffly. 

^  Has  she  been  to  school  ? '  I  inquired,  turning  to  him. 
'Bather,'  was  the  reply;  *why,  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Church.' 

*  That  means  that  her  education  is  complete  ? '  I  suggested. 

'  Yes ;  she  was  confirmed  a  month  ago,  and  is  now  ready  to 
be  married.' 

There  was  an  awkward  silence  of  a  minute  or  two.  I  thought 
of  home,  and  wished  myself  there.  Suddenly  my  neighbour  was 
heard  to  ejaculate : 

*  Meester,  one  thing  I  must  say :  with  those  glasses,  and  that 
long  hair  of  yours,  you  are  the  ugliest  Hollander  I  ever  set  eyes 
on,  I  do  declare.' 

I  smiled,  but  did  not  stir.  By  this  time  I  had  learned  to 
expect  little  surprises  from  that  man. 

But  the  girl  stirred,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  her  father, 
protested  almost  with  animation : 

*  And  I  say.  Pa,  he  is  the  prettiest  man  I  ever  saw.* 

The  situation  had  become  truly  ludicrous.  There  was  I,  with 
not  a  sensible  soul  to  turn  to,  between  two  people  equally  ignorant, 
equally  queer,  possibly  worse  than  queer,  which  in  the  &ther's 
case  I  was  beginning  to  suspect. 
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Once  more  help  came  at  the  right  moment.  The  old  lady 
came  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  tray  in  her  hand. 

The  contents  were  nnmistakably  tempting  to  a  hungry  man. 
There  was  a  chop,  just  Med,  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread,  some 
butter,  and  a  cup  of  coflFee. 

Very  soon  afterwards  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  retire 
for  the  night.  I  saw  the  old  lady  and  the  granddaughter  through 
one  door.  I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Du  Plessis  were 
wont  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  front  room  to  the  right, 
and  I  guessed  that  the  door  nearest  the  kitchen  led  to  the  apart* 
ment  where  I  should  spend  the  night. 

Into  that  apartment  I  was  ushered  when  my  host  had  Ughted 
a  tallow  candle.  He  opened  the  door^  let  me  pass  in,  handed  me 
the  light,  and  withdrew. 

The  room  was  six  feet  wide  by  nine  long.  The  door  stood  in 
the  short  side  of  it.  There  was  no  window,  but  in  the  nine-foot 
wall  to  the  right  there  was  a  fanlight  which  conducted  light  into 
it  from  the  kitchen.  It  was  never  opened,  although  I  observed 
that  it  had  hinges,  air  being  admitted  from  the  dining-rOom 
through  the  door. 

To  say  that  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  when  the  flickering 
ccmdle  filled  the  room  space  with  its  lurid  light  sufficiently  to 
descry  what  was  there,  would  be  using  the  mildest  expression 
possible.  To  venture  the  statement  that  I  was  thoroughly  taken 
back  would  certainly  be  true.  The  door  had  closed,  and  I  stood 
with  my  back  towards  it.  Straight  in  front  of  me  there  was  nine 
square  feet  of  clear  floor  space,  beyond  which  a  wooden  stretcher 
with  bedding  reached  from  wall  to  wall.  In  front  of  this  in  the 
space  between  me  and  the  door  were  ranged  along  the  right-hand 
side  wall  three  sacks  of  flour,  one  of  Kaffir  com,  and  one  of  mealies, 
three  of  them  open  and  apparently  being  used.  On  the  left, 
arranged  in  the  same  way,  there  was  first  a  chair,  then  a  box  of 
carpenter's  tools,  then  a  huge  pile  of  bars  of  Boer  soap,  and  then 
a  side  of  bacon  standing  up  against  the  wall.  Above  my  head  a 
shelf  ran  along  the  wall  on  either  side  full  of  boxes,  supporting 
reeds  which  stretched  from  wall  to  wall,  from  which  were  suspended 
scores  of  bundles  of  newly  made  tallow  candles. 

In  this  apartment  I  was  to  spend  the  night. 

I  jumped  up,  undressed  hurriedly  as  far  as  I  considered  it 
safe,  blew  out  the  candle,  opened  the  door  as  far  as  the  sacks 
allowed,  and  cautiously  laid  myself  on  the  bed,  using  my  great- 
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coat  as  a  cover.  The  smell  of  the  bacon,  the  smell  of  the  soap, 
the  smell  of  the  candles,  the  smell  of  the  stale  tobacco  fumes  which 
filled  the  dining-room,  all  tended  to  oppress  me  and  take  my  breath 
away.  I  saw  that  sleeping  in  a  horizontal  position  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  I  sat  up,  and,  resting  my  head  on  my  hands,  dozed 
oflf  for  very  weariness.  At  eleven,  however,  I  was  on  my  feet. 
My  hands  were  terribly  swollen  and  itched  to  a  maddening  degree. 
I  lit  my  candle  and  searched  for  water,  but  there  was  none. 

I  spent  a  wretched,  but  a  busy  night,  and  felt  the  ut- 
most relief  when  I  heard  the  clock  strike  the  hour  of  5  a.m.  I 
left  my  room,  went  through  the  dining-room  on  tiptoe,  unbolted 
the  front  door,  and  went  out.  Happily  the  rain  had  stopped,  the 
stars  were  merrily  twinkling,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a  waning 
moon  was  standing  high  overhead.  By  its  light  I  found  the  cart- 
house,  where  Jakob  had  put  up.  I  woke  him,  bade  him  look 
after  the  horses,  and  betook  myself  to  the  dam  a  large  reservoir 
where  the  rainwater  was  stored  for  irrigation  purposes.  Here, 
despite  the  chilling  cold,  I  partly  undressed  and  cooled  my  itching 
skin  and  aching  temples,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  wash.  I  took 
deep  draughts  of  the  delightfully  fresh  air,  and  soon  began  to  feel 
myself  again.  Going  back  to  the  house,  I  finished  my  toilet,  and 
then  went  for  a  stroll. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  I  returned.  The  family  were 
only  just  ready  to  begin  the  day.  Mr.  Du  Plessis  sat  at  the  side 
table  in  the  dining-room.  And  there  was  Mrs.  Du  Plessis,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  before,  and  the  children  were  there,  girls  and  boys, 
down  to  a  baby  under  twelve  months.  These  had  all  ranged 
themselves  on  the  chairs  along  the  walls,  and  all  sat  mute. 

Presently  the  old  lady  came  in  from  the  kitchen,  carrying  a 
basin  of  water,  a  towel,  and  a  piece  of  soap.  These  she  placed  on 
the  table  at  the  top  end  by  the  front  door,  and  then,  seating  herself, 
laconically  said,  *  Now,  Meester,  wash  yourself.' 

I  had  but  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  terrible  m'ght, 
the  wearisome  hours  of  which  had  failed  to  erase  from  my  memory 
the  painful  moments  of  the  evening  before.  Was  I  now  to  be 
subjected  to  farther  torture  ? 

•  Thank  you,'  I  said,  *  I  have  washed.' 

*  You  lie,'  she  said,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  expression  to 
use  ;  *  you  had  no  water  in  your  room.' 

'  There  was  no  water  in  my  room,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  went  to 
the  dam  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  had  a  delightful  wash. 
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*  But  how  is  it  your  eyes  are  so  swollen  if  you  have  been  up 
so  long  ? '  she  asked. 

'  The  room  did  that  for  me/  I  answered  calmly.  *  My  lids  are 
still  swollen  and  very  painful.' 

*  Oh,  ho ! '  laughed  Mr.  Du  Plessis,  *  he  got  bitten !  Fancy  a 
man  getting  bitten !  Those  things  don't  trouble  us  in  the  least, 
you  see.' 

*  I  am  not  accustomed  to  them/  I  retorted.  '  In  my  house  we 
never  see  such  a  thing.' 

*  Shall  we  read  now  ? '  asked  the  mother.  •  I  think  Meester 
ought  to  read  this  morning/ 

*  And  pray/  added  the  eldest  daughter, 

A  good-sized  family  Bible  was  handed  me,  and  on  placing  it  on 
the  table  and  opening  it  at  random,  what  should  crawl  out  but  a 
specimen  of  my  nightly  visitors !  I  recoiled  from  the  holy  book, 
but  one  of  the  boys,  noticing  my  embarrassment,  calmly  removed 
the  insect,  and  either  gave  it  its  liberty  or  kept  it  in  his  hand 
till  after  prayers. 

Prayers  over,  I  had  breakfast  alone,  the  family  repairing  to  the 
kitchen  for  their  meal.  The  sun  had  meanwhile  broken  through 
the  morning  clouds,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  make  good  to  the 
earth  his  absence  on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Du  Plessis  joined  me  after  a  little  while,  and  seating  him- 
self next  to  me,  and  drawing  great  clouds  from  his  pipe,  enlarged 
on  his  act  of  generosity  with  regard  to  my  horses,  of  which  Jakob 
had  apprised  me  in  the  evening.  I  was  truly  thankful  to  him  and 
told  him  so,  and  my  words  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 

When  I  asked  him  for  my  bill,  he  was  generous  again.  He 
had  lodged  and  fed  my  horses,  my  driver,  and  myself,  and  would 
only  allow  me  to  pay  what  he  was  actually  out  of  pocket  for  forage 
consumed. 

Then  he  took  me  over  the  cultivated  portions  of  his  &rm, 
showed  me  his  sheep  and  goats  in  their  pens,  gave  me  minute 
directions  regarding  the  road  to  Pretoria,  and  finally  sent  me 
off  amid  loud  protestations  of  friendship  and  hopes  of  seeing  me 
again. 

I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  and  never  spent  another  night  on 
that  farm. 


Frbiherr  von  Elft, 
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A  GLOBE  of  thistledown,  which  has  been  shifting  round  the  flower- 
beds uneasily,  as  though  ashamed  of  being  found  in  a  well- 
ordered  garden,  has  suddenly  changed  its  mood  and  started  away 
upwards  towards  the  clouds,  so  determinedly  that  one  might 
almost  credit  it  with  having  some  honest  business  on  hand.  It 
is  followed,  too,  almost  immediately  by  a  companion  that  has 
evidently  been  lurking  in  the  road  outside,  after  the  manner  of 
wayside  loafers.  Their  habit  is  to  wander  until  they  find  good 
resting-ground,  no  matter  how  far  away ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
pair  of  them  will  get  themselves  into  trouble  this  time;  for  if 
they  reach  the  strong  cross  current  which  the  clouds  show  me  to  be 
travelling  not  far  overhead  and  very  rapidly,  they  are  Ukely, 
judging  from  personal  experience  of  aerial  travelling,  to  find  them- 
selves out  at  sea  before  nightfall. 

To  trace  the  ultimate  destination  of  many  of  these  wind-sown 
seeds  would  be  a  most  interesting  inquiry.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  observed  them  passing  a  balloon  riding  at  two  or  three 
Uionsand  feet  altitude,  and  still  mounting  upwards,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  have  had  proof  that  light  bodies,  even  when  steadily 
fidling,  may  sometimes  occupy  an  incredible  time  in  reaching  the 
earth.  In  an  extraordinary  journey  undertaken  to  view  the  Leonid 
showers  my  companions  and  myself  were  drifting  helplessly  for 
many  hours  up  above  a  dense  cloud-screen  which  hid  the  earth, 
and,  being  in  much  peril  of  wandering  out  to  sea,  we  dropped  a 
large  number  of  folded  notes,  praying  the  finders  to  telegraph  to 
the  coast  to  bespeak  any  available  succour.  Our  course  that  day 
has  since  been  determined  and  the  fact  proved  that  these  express 
messages  must  have  been  thrown  down  somewhere  over  Bath  or 
even  east  of  Bath.  Yet  it  is  now  clear  that  the  majority  must 
have  dropped  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  while  one  was  picked  up  far 
away  on  a  mountain  in  Glamorganshire.  This  would  show  that 
the  papers — folded  in  compact  three-cornered  notes — occupied 
from  one  to  two  and  a  half  hours  (judging  from  the  behaviour  of 
the  balloon)  to  fall  from  the  point  of  their  despatch,  which,  in 
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altitude,  was  never  beyond  9,000  feet.  Kegarding  then  the 
travel  of  the  feathery  form  of  wind-seeds  whose  nature  is  to 
float  rather  than  fall,  and  granting  the  theory  insisted  on  by 
meteorologists,  that  a  strong  and  general  high  current  is  always 
flowing  aloft  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth's  rotation,  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  a  lusty  thistle  flourishing  somewhere 
away  in  the  American  prairies  may  by  good  luck,  yet  simply  by 
the  agency  that  its  nature  employs,  sow  one  of  its  seeds  in  a 
British  ploughed  field.  The  method  of  the  impulsive  air  currents 
BO  often  made  evident  to  us  will  repay  examination.  The  up- 
ward draught  that  carries  the  seeds  skyward  has  doubtless  a 
double  cause.  The  air  will  be  lying  warm  over  some  sheltered 
patch  of  ground,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  higher  current  may 
be  setting  from  a  cold  quarter ;  in  which  case  there  are  present 
just  the  conditions  that  exist  in  a  tall  chimney  shaft,  and  thus 
an  eddy  presently  forms  and  breaks  away,  sloping  up  the  sky. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  in  late  autumn  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  lower  air  in  a  critical  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
as  far  as  British  soil  is  concerned.  It  is  one  necessary  consequence 
of  our  insular  position.  The  land,  together  with  the  air  lying 
over  it,  especially  at  night,  begins  at  this  season  to  cool  consider- 
ably, but  not  so  our  ocean  waters.  The  frequenters  of  our 
seaside  places  do  not  duly  appreciate  this,  for,  after  September 
has  well  advanced,  the  bathing  machines  begin  to  be  drawn  off 
the  beach,  and  the  'morning  dip'  is  left  only  for  the  hardier 
among  the  visitors.  Yet  any  one  who  will  put  out  in  a  boat 
beyond  low  water  mark  and  well  in  deep  water,  will,  even  at  this 
late  date,  be  rewarded  by  a  plunge  in  sea  as  warm  as  it  was 
weeks  ago. 

Conceive  the  consequence.  England  is  but  a  little  plot  of 
ground  ;  its  average  width  not  more  than  200  miles,  and  the  air 
is  now  lying  chill  over  its  surface,  but  many  degrees  wanner  over 
ocean  tracts  around  its  margin. 

This  state  of  things  while  it  lasts  must  be  highly  conducive 
to  atmospheric  disturbance  and  to  the  creation  of  transient  air 
currents  of  much  complexity.  But  there  is  deeper  significance 
in  the  lordly  march  past  of  the  grand  high-flying  clouds  that  are 
heading  away  eastward,  or  there  is  no  truth  in  weather  lore. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  trusted  rules  relating  to  wind  and 
weather  is  that  if,  in  our  latitudes  at  least,  you  stand  with  your 
back  to  the  wind,  then  the  low  glass,  or  the  bad  weather,  is  on 
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your  left  hand.  Now,  the  present  wind  on  the  ground  is  from 
the  sonth,  and  thus  the  upper  current  going  east  is  clearly  blow- 
ing up  from  the  foul  quarter.  Were  the  chances  of  weather 
admitted  into  betting  circles,  a  speedy  change  at  this  period 
would  probably  be  called  a  *  dead  cert/  Rain  is  coming  up  behind 
the  flying  scuds,  though  it  may  yet  be  a  hundred  miles  away. 

Bat  weather  lore  belongs  to  a  science  that  is  many-sided,  and* 
there  are  local  signs  and  sayings,  of  another  order  truly,  but 
which  for  mere  old  association's  sake  we  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
miss. So  that  if  the  *  sun  has  been  drawing  water,'  or  even  a 
German  band  has  been  round  the  village,  we  like  to  hear  the 
countryfolk  point  to  these  as  foreboding  rain.  Anyway,  this  after- 
noon other  tokens  have  not  been  wanting  ;  the  swallows  are  flying 
low  and  gnats  are  troublesome,  moreover  the  cat  has  been  wash- 
ing her  face,  and  what  need  we  more  ? 

That  there  is  reason  in  much  of  this  weather  wisdom  there 
is  no  disputing,  and  the  most  obvious  cause  of  many  of  the 
popular  signs  of  coming  wet  is  to  be  found  in  a  growing  moisture 
in  the  air.  Estimates  show  that  the  average  amount  of  watery 
vapour  in  the  air,  take  England  over,  is  only  about  1^  per  cent., 
but,  according  to  circumstances,  this  may  be  enormously  increased, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  sucked  up  by  the  great 
atmospheric  sponge  and  squeezed  out  over  certain  regions  may 
be  best  grasped  by  a  little  very  simple  arithmetic. 

The  average  rainfall  in  London  is  about  twenty-four  inches ; 
it  is  less  on  the*  east  coast,  but  grows  ever  greater  as  we  go  west, 
till  it  reaches  seventy  or  eighty  inches  on  our  extreme  west  coast. 
Then  picture  these  measurements  in  this  way.  Let  the  area  of 
the  British  Isles  be  made  into  one  gigantic  swimming  bath,  after 
the  &shion  of  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed ;  let  the  east  side 
be  that  reserved  for  young  children,  beginning  with  the  suitable 
depth  of  scarcely  two  feet,  and  let  the  depth  increase  constantly 
up  to  six  feet  or  more  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Then  the  water  required  to  fill  the  huge  bath  would  be  fairly 
well  supplied  from  the  clouds  in  a  single  year. 

.  Calculations  have  been  made  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
aerial  watery  ocean  at  any  time  present  over  the  globe,  the  result 
running  into  a  row  of  figures  which  convey  no  idea  to  the  mind ; 
but  the  sum  will  work  out  another  way.  The  whole  of  the  water 
supply  of  London  gathered  together  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  New  River  Company  in  the  time  of  James  I.  to  the  present 
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hour  would  fall  short  of  the  entire  amount  of  water  the  atmo- 
sphere holds  at  any  moment;  which  quantity,  be  it  noted,  it 
holds  almost  entirely  at  its  lowest  levels. 

The  true  force  of  these  facts  lies  in  this  direction,  that  in  the 
face  of  the  sky  itself  must  be  sought  our  best  weather  guide. 
Clouds,  or  their  absence,  are  the  best  commentary  on  the  weather- 
-glass ;  so  also  sunrise  and  sunset  can  generally  tell  much,  and 
what  they  tell  may  be  relied  on. 

Only  yesterday  by  this  hour  the  clouds  had  fluttered  abroad 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven,  tokens  that  all  might  read. 
It  was  a  mackerel  sky,  and  there  are  two  species  of  mackerel  sky, 
each  with  its  distinct  message.  One  form  may  be  fairly  com- 
pared to  a  vast  flock  of  sheep  lying  down,  and  occupying  one  of 
the  highest  levels  of  the  sky.  The  aeronaut  never  reaches  these, 
and  only  the  lofty  mare's-tails  soar  above  them.  They  are  no 
heralds  of  bad  weather.  But  another  species  of  mackerel  sky 
there  is,  which  partakes  of  a  difiTerent  and  lower  formation ;  its 
fleeces  are  less  white  and  delicate,  and  en  masse  suggest  a  shoal 
of  fishes,  and  when  this  becomes  on  the  increase  then  prepare  for 
rain. 

Those,  however,  who  are  anxious  about  the  weather  of  the 
morrow  cannot  consult  a  better  oracle  than  that  of  the  sunset 
overnight,  and  if  a  second  opinion  be  wanted,  then  by  all  means 
call  in  the  tokens  of  the  next  morning's  dawn.  A  consideration 
of  perspective  claims  attention  here,  inasmuch  as  clouds,  if  only 
sparsely  but  uniformly  scattered  over  the  sky,  must  of  necessity 
appear  piled  together  near  the  horizon.  The  effect  is  much  the 
same  as  when  from  the  top  of  a  'bus  halfway  along  the  Strand 
the  traffic  is  viewed  east  and  west.  In  the  distance  both  ways, 
the  roadway  and  pavements,  appear  densely  blocked,  while  the 
crowd  may  in  reality  be  nowhere  greater  than  where  the  obswrver 
is  travelling  with  but  little  hindrance.  Thus  it  follows  that  a 
*  high  dawn,'  an  accepted  sign  of  ill,  implies  that  lower  levels  are 
everywhere  thick  with  masses  of  vapour,  while  a  *  low  dawn '  is 
welcome  proof  to  the  contrary.  Further,  it  needs  no  saying  that 
it  is  when  the  sun  is  on  the  horizon  that  the  low  levels  are 
shown  up  most  clearly,  and  thus,  in  common  life,  our  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  these  occur  most  frequently  at  sunset. 

There  is  something  about  sundown  that  compels  the  most 
careless  observer  to  stop  and  look  round.  It  is  the  hour  when,  as 
it  were,  in  the  great  aerial  workshop,  the  hands  '  change  over,' 
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and  the  night  shift  takes  the  place  of  that  of  the  day.  There  is 
a  short  loll  before  the  machinery  is  in  full  swing  again.  The 
wind  drops ;  the  breath  of  heaven  changes,  and  in  a  few  minntes 
the  sun,  aheady  '  ofif '  for  the  night,  as  one  last  duty,  hangs  aloft 
his  signal  lights.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  common  order  of  things. 

If  now  the  western  sky  lights  up  rosy  red,  we  have  learned  to 
regard  this  as  the  surest  pledge  of  a  fair  to-morrow ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  angry  Indian  red  is  to  be  wholly  distrusted. 
Yellows,  again,  are  unwholesome  colourings,  and  a  distinct  orange 
light  is  a  universally  recognised  storm  signal.  The  weather  saw, 
*  If  you  see  a  rainbow  make  for  shelter  as  quickly  as  you  can,'  has 
the  popular  exception  of  the  rainbow  at  night,  and  that  exception 
is  generally  justified  in  this  fashion.  The  west  and  south-west 
being  regarded,  and  with  too  much  reason,  as  our  stormy  quaiter, 
a  late  rainbow  simply  proves  that  a  cloud  screen  lies  to  the  east, 
while  the  sun  has  broken  out  in  the  west,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sky,  in  a  normal  way,  is  clearing  off.  By  parity  of  reasoning 
the  rainbow  in  the  morning  must  imply  that  clouds  are  gathering 
and  coming  up. 

The  knowledge  which  aerial  exploration  is  acquiring  adds  very 
materially  to  our  power  of  forecasting  weather  seasons,  and  more- 
over opens  up  important  possibilities.  There  is  always  a 
fascination,  if  not  a  practicability,  in  the  thought  that  by 
mechanical  measures  we  may  presently  find  a  way  of  gathering 
supplies  of  water  irom  the  skies  during  seasons  of  general  and 
serious  drought  like  that  of  the  late  summer.  Endeavours  are 
more  likely  to  be  made  when  better  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
of  such  available  stores  as  may  lie  to  hand  during  such  a  pro- 
tracted season.  The  long  succession  of  imvaried  cloudless  skies, 
filled  only,  so  far  as  the  dweller  below  can  tell,  with  air  like  the 
breath  of  an  oven,  is  apt  to  drive  one  to  the  too  hasty  conclusion 
that  the  heavens  are  drained  dry. 

But  there  is  much  false  logic  in  this.  To  begin  with — 
paradox  as  it  may  appear — the  sun  has  very  little  effect  directly 
on  the  air  itself.  Its  rays  pass  through  the  greater  mass  of  air 
without  heating  it  any  more  than  they  heat  a  window-pane, 
which  may  remain  cool  under  a  blazing  sun  though  the  wood- 
work grow  hotter  than  the  hand  can  comfortably  bear.  The  air 
only  grows  warm  by  contact  with  the  baked  earth,  which  causes 
it  to  ascend  and  so  to  carry  warm  dry  air  into  higher  levels. 
But  this  is  only  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.    There  are  the 
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moist  streams  flowing  somewhere  overhead,  though  only  made 
obvious  when  a  summer  cloud  comes  drifting  past,  rapidly 
wasting  into  the  thirsty  atmosphere  that  lies  around.  Such 
streams  are  doubtless  flowing  all  the  while  unnoticed,  just  as  the 
old  bourns  of  London  still  flow  the  same  as  ever,  only  now  under 
the  streets  among  the  sewers. 

The  balloonist  encounters  these  aerial  rivers,  and  when  armed 
with  suitable  instruments  can  locate  them  with  some  precision. 
He  has  already  proved  that  diflFerent  weather  conditions  lurk  in 
different  regions  well  within  the  reach  of  his  own  aerial  craft,  and 
from  his  point  of  view  it  would  seem  by  no  means  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  man  may  presently  divert  at  his  plea- 
sure and  for  his  use  the  moisture-laden  streams  that  commonly 
flow  in  close  proximity  to  his  dwelling. 

But  the  agent  in  these  times  that  is  universally  looked  to  as 
capable  of  fulfilling  our  ardent  ambitions,  if  not  our  wildest  hopes, 
is  of  course  electricity,  in  some  form  already  known  or  yet  to 
be  discovered,  and  already  we  have  been  in  wireless  electrical 
communication  with  the  clouds.  It  needs  now  but  a  small 
exercise  of  our  imagination  to  picture  how — say  by  high-flying 
kites  or  other  aerostatic  apparatus — an  electric  connection  could 
possibly  be  established  at  pleasure  at  any  point  between  earth 
and  heaven  that  might  gather  a  local  thunderstorm,  and  bring  a 
full  inch  of  rain  on  to  a  thirsty  hillside  or  over  bumt-up  pastures. 
If  such  a  scheme  were  practicable,  we  can  perhaps  picture  parish 
councils  with  new  subjects  for  debate.  The  squire  will  put  in  a 
claim  for  unbroken  weather  for  the  flower  show  in  his  park, 
while  his  chief  tenant  will  stipulate  for  plumping  showers  on  his 
hundred-acre  field  of  mangold-wurzel. 
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*  Edstace,  darling,  is  it  still  snowing  ? ' 

The  man  walked  quickly  to  the  window  and  peered  out  into 
the  night ;  then  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  bedside. 

*  Yes,  Stella,  it  is  still  snowing.  But  don't  talk  now ;  don't 
excite  yourself,  dearest ;  just  rest  quietly.' 

*  Snowing !  always  snowing !  In  the  morning,  Eustace,  there 
will  be  a  great  big  drift  all  round  us.  Nobody  can  get  to  us  now 
out  here  on  the  hills  through  all  that  snow.' 

*  Sest,  Stella,  rest.  You  know  what  the  doctor  told  us  both. 
You  promised  ^ 

'  Oh,  the  doctor,  the  man  with  the  kind  brogue;  do  you  know, 
darling,  I  just  looked  at  him  and  laughed.  It  was  all  so  impossible, 
80  siUy^  what  he  said ;  he  knew  it  himself.' 

*  Stella,  do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  ? ' 

'  No,  darling ;  but  I  do  want  to  talk  to  you  ever  so  quietly 
now  that  we  are  quite  alone  and  safe — ^perfectly  safe.' 

The  man  gazed  into  the  pale  beautiful  iajce  without  speaking. 
The  light  of  fever  shone  in  the  deep  blue  eyes ;  the  raven  hair 
strayed  untrammelled  over  the  temples.  A  light  shawl  hung 
loosely  over  her  shoulders,  exposing  the  throat,  cold  and  white. 

*  It  is  80  funny,  Eustace,  to  find  ourselves  literally  alone — 
without  even  a  servant.  Why  do  they  call  this  house  haunted, 
Eustace  ?  The  old  woman  who  comes  in  the  daytime  would  walk 
miles  through  the  snow  sooner  than  stop  one  night  with  you 
and  me.' 

*  The  Irish  are  superstitious ;  what  does  it  matter  ? ' 

*No,  it  doesn't  matter  a  bit.  I  longed  for  this — to  get  up 
into  the  hills  with  just  you,  and  then  ' 

*  Don't !  *  said  the  imploring  voice  of  the  other  as  he  leaned 
over  her.  The  frail  form  shivered  for  an  instant,  and  then  th6 
man's  arms  wound  round  her. 

'Eustace,'  she  said  in  an  awed  whisper,  *do  you  remember 
how  he  tracked  us  everywhere  except  here  ?  How  did  he  find  us 
out  in  Paris,  in  Berlhi,  in  Vienna,  in  Rome?  As  sure  as  we 
escaped  in  the  daytime  he  followed  us  in  the  night — galloping, 
galloping  swiftly,  silently  through  the  night — the  Grey  Wolf! 
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Gralloping,  galloping/  she  repeated,  stretching  out  her  hands, 
almost  transparent,  and  waving  them  in  imitation  of  the  swift 
subtle  motion  she  described. 

*  Hush,  Stella !  he  will  never  cross  your  path  again.' 

'But  I  see  him,  the  cruel  Grey  Wolf!  He  comes  always 
straight  on,  never  swerving,  never  filtering,  to  claim  his  own! 
Nobody  but  the  Grey  Wolf  runs  through  the  snow  and  the  night.' 

The  man  ground  his  teeth  as  he  listened. 

*  He  has  no  claim  to  you,  Stella ;  you  belong  to  no  one  in  the 
world  but  me.'  In  his  despair  he  crushed  his  lips  against  the 
bare  white  throat. 

*  Eustace,  you  know  we  can  never  fly  away  any  more.  This 
is  the  last  hiding-place,  Eustace ;  two  weeks  already  of  rest :  the 
fear  of  him  is  passing  away.' 

*Thefear  of  him?' 

'  Yes,  Eustace,  it  is  that ;  the  poor  doctor  couldn't  understand 
the  Grey  Wolf.' 

The  wind  swept  past  the  fir  trees,  on  through  the  rafters  with 
an  ominous  moan,  rising  and  falling,  bearing  with  it  from  the 
sea  beyond  sinister  messages  for  those  who  wait  and  fear.  The 
woman  had  sunk  back  on  the  pillows,  silent  and  exhausted.  The 
man  pulled  the  curtains  nervously,  as  though  wishing  once  and 
for  ever  to  shut  out  the  impenetrable  something  which  lurked  in 
the  darkness  outside.  He  lowered  the  lamp  and  threw  a  log  on 
the  fire,  and  the  flames  hissed  as  they  licked  up  the  snow. 

*  Eustace,  put  your  arms  round  me  again.  I  am  better  now, 
better  than  I  have  been  all  the  year  you  and  I  have  been 
together.' 

*  Don't  talk  about  it  now,  Stella ;  it  only  wearies  you.  You 
need  strength,  dearest,  only  strength.' 

*  Only  strength ! '  An  indomitable  irony  played  for  a  moment 
on  the  lips  still  quivering  with  the  yearning  to  speak  out  the 
pain  that  no  irony  could  subdue. 

*  He  wasn't  always  the  Grey  Wolf,  Eustace ;  a  little  stem  and 
cold  perhaps,  but  never  cruel.  His  eyes  usedn't  to  bum;  he 
wasn't  a  bit  like  that :  we  made  him  a  wolf,  Eustace,  you  and  I 
together!  My  beautiful  blonde  Eustace,  how  was  it  possible? 
It  seems  all  like  a  wicked,  unnatural  fairy  tale.' 

'Yes,  darling,  a  fairy  tale!  an  impossible  evil  story  that  Ib 
haunting  your  poor  little  head  to-night!  It  will  be  gone  by 
morning.* 
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^  But,  Eustace,  he  did  track  us.  Didn't  he  leave  a  card  at 
our  hotel  in  Paris  just  to  let  us  know  that  he  was  there  ?  Didn't 
we  see  him  at  the  theatre  in  Vienna,  in  the  galleries  at  Borne — 
haunting  us  always,  waiting  for  a  quiet  place  to  spring?  Do 
wolves  8prmg,  Eustace  ?  * 

'listen,  Stella!  He  has  given  up  this  mad  pursuit,  and 
if  ' 

'Yes,  if?' 

*  If  he  continues  to  be  what  you  have  named  him,  the  Grey 
Wolf,  well,  he  shall  share  the  wolfs  fate.  Believe  me,  Stella,  I 
swear  it.' 

*  No,  Eustace,  not  that,  not  that.  The  poor  Grey  Wolf  is  so 
lonely.  It  is  we  who  are  wrong.  We  have  been  wicked,  Eustace, 
wicked.' 

'Poor  tired  child!  Wicked!  wicked!  In  the  infinity  of 
space  could  not  your  little  life  burn  peacefully  to  its  end  ? ' 

The  man's  voice  was  choked;  the  terrible  ^Ava/y/cr)  was 
claiming  him  also. 

'Yes,  I  thought  there  was  room;  but,  Eustace,  something 
narrows  us  down.    What  is  it,  darling  ? ' 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  answered  her. 

*  I  cannot  lie  to  you,  Stella.  It  is  the  eternal  law  that  binds 
the  future  to  the  past.' 

*  Then  it  was  aJl  a  mistake,  this  new  beautiful  love  we  promised 
each  other  a  year  ago  ?  * 

*  It  was  a  crime.* 

The  words  fell  as  though  dragged  from  his  lips.  The  spell  of 
the  night  and  the  nameless  suggestion  of  death  which  lay  like 
iron  on  his  heart  made  the  tenderness  of  denial  an  impossible 
infamy. 

'  But  it  was  so  beautiful,'  the  woman  murmured ;  and  then 
the  man  rallied. 

*  Yes,  darling,  it  was  beautiful — and  in  that  lies  its  redemp-a 
tion.' 

The  woman  closed  her  eyes,  and  with  her  frail  arms  clasped 
around  his  neck,  her  heart  beating  hard  against  his  own,  she 
abandoned  herself  to  the  fatal  glamout  of  the  past. 

'  You  remember,  carisaimo  mioy  how  we  watched  the  sun  sink 
&r  across  the  sea,  a  luminous  red  line  circling  the  island  (A 
dreams  ?  And  we.watched  it  together,  and  you  whispered,  **  It  is 
always  twilight  here,  but  out  there——"  and  then  the  love  in  each 
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of  us  leaped  out  strong  and  radiant.  I  spoke  of  a  husband  and 
duty,  only  too  eager  to  abandon  both,  and  you  murmured  into  my 
ear,  **  There  is  no  force  but  passion,  there  is  no  law  but  love."  ' 

Her  voice  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  the  pallor  on  her 
face  the  man  read  the  inexorable  result  of  his  own  teaching. 

*  Hush,  Stella !  you  are  killing  yourself,  dearest — every  instant 
you  are  killing  yourself.' 

*But  it  was  true^  she  whispered,  'what  you  told  me,  all  the 
perfect  colour  and  harmony  of  the  larger  life  beyond.  It  was  true, 
and  when  we  went  out  to  seek  it  together  we  would  have  found  it, 
only,  only  '  and  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

*  Only,  only  '  the  man  repeated,  in  a  voice  strange  to  both 

of  them. 

'  Only,  only  '  sounded  in  the  wind's  moan  through  the 

rafters. 

*  Only,  only ' — in  the  dying  woman  lay  the  epitome  of  it  all. 
A  long  silence  foUowed,  and  when  the  man  thought  she  had 

passed  into  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  he  freed  himself  gently  from 
her  embrace.    Her  eyes  opened. 

*  Eustace,  you  are  not  leaving  me  ? ' 

*Only  an  instant,  Stella.  The  lamp  is  burning  downstairs, 
and  I  have  not  locked  the  hall  door.' 

'Don't  leave  me,  Eustace,'  she  murmured.  *What  does  it 
matter  about  lamps  and  doors  now  ?  Nobody  will  come  near  us 
on  a  night  like  this.  We  are  quite  safe,  Eustace.  Don't  leave 
me,  not  for  an  instant.' 

He  sat  down  again  by  her  side.  'You  are  calmer  now, 
dearest  ? '  he  whispered. 

*  Oh,  yes ;  but  there  is  one  thing,  Eustace,  just  one  little 
thing  I  have  to  ask  you.' 

The  terrible  irony  of  these  questions  addressed  to  him  was 
never  more  fully  appreciated  by  her  companion  than  at  this 
moment. 

*  Eustace,  I  know  the  way  you  think  about  these  things ;  but, 
dearest,  I  never  could  quite  believe  that  in  the  after  it  was  all 
just  blank  nothingness.  And,  Eustace,  supposing  when  I  am 
dead  a  something  of  me  lasts — a  little  spark  of  fire  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  great  World  Spirit— Eustace,  will  that  spark  be  sullied, 
tainted?' 

She  had  spoken  slowly,  thinking  out  the  shprt  phrases  one  bjr 
one,  but  the  last  words  fell  from  her  lips  with  a  fierce  eagerness. 
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'  Tainted  ?  tainted  ? '  she  leaned  on  her  left  elbow  and  stared 
into  his  eyes. 

'  No,  Stella/  he  stammered ;  '  a  thousand  times  no !  It  is  the 
good,  the  pure  that  lingers,  that  survives.' 

She  leaned  back  again  and  drew  his  head  to  the  pillow  close 
beddeherown.  *  Yes,  yes/  she  muttered,  *the  good,  the  little 
hit  of  good.'  And  then,  as  he  kissed  her,  '  Eustace,  when  I  am 
gone  be  kind  to  the  Grey  Wolf.' 

She  passed  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  her  feverish  cheek 
pressing  hard  against  his. 

Hours  passed  as  they  slept  motionless  side  by  side,  and  then 
the  man  awoke,  haggard  with  the  grief  that  lingers  on  even  in 
sleep.  The  lamp  was  still  burning,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  it 
was  all  too  plain.  Yes,  she  must  die.  He  had  poisoned  this  fair 
young  life  ;  and  for  him  ?  He  shuddered,  and  drew  silently  away 
from  her  as  a  murderer  shrinks  from  the  victim  he  loves.  A 
terrible  loneliness  seized  him ;  everything  in  life  was  here  quite 
close  to  him,  but  in  a  day — a  few  hours  ?  The  restless  torment  of 
the  night  beat  out  its  own  monotonous  answer.  But  she  must 
die,  calm  and  beautiful ;  he  must  watch  over  her  to  the  end,  only 
he  on  this  desolate  Irish  coast.  Yes,  they  must  be  alone,  abso* 
lately  alone,  right  on  to  the  end. 

He  looked  around  the  room ;  its  scanty  furniture,  its  faded 
wall-paper,  the  dark  curtains  in  gloomy  contrast,  with  every  one 
of  these  details  and  with  their  ensemble  there  was  something  which 
triumphed  over  all — the  significance  of  death  and  the  charm  of  a 
beautiful  woman  lingering  on  its  threshold. 

His  watch  lay  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  as  he  opened 
it  another  object  met  his  eye.  *  The  key,'  he  muttered  ;  *  I  must 
go  downstairs  now  that  she  is  asleep.'  And  then,  in  a  dazed  way, 
he  hesitated.  Were  they  really  alone  now  ?  He  tried  to  picture 
the  exact  position  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  below ;  the  two 
chairs  opposite  to  each  other  by  the  broad  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
her  little  footstool,  the  tiger  skin  thrown  carelessly  over  the  oak- 
stained  floor,  were  they  all  just  the  same  ?  He  put  on  a  smoking- 
jacket,  lit  a  candle,  and  passed  noiselessly  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  after  him.  Outside  he  hesitated  again ;  the  faint  light 
streaming  into  the  hall  below  startled  him,  and  then  he  remem* 
bered  thfU;  the  lamp  was  still  burning.  The  horror  of  the  night 
was  still  on  him  as  he  crept  down  the  stairs,  shading  the  candle 
with  his  band.    Yes,  the  door  was  wide  open,  as  he  had  left  it. 
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and  the  hall  door  shut.  He  locked  it,  and  now  he  muBt  go  in  and 


The  indefinable  dread  of  entering  this  room  puzzled  him,  and 
he  glanced  at  his  own  reflection  in  a  Venetian  mirror,  wondering 
vaguely  if  his  brain  were  yielding.  He  saw  the  room  reflected 
quite  plainly,  and  he  noticed  that  the  fire  was  still  burning. 
Everything  was  undisturbed ;  he  could  see  it  all  so  distinctly. 

'  I  am  becoming  a  poltroon,'  he  muttered,  and  then  he  started 
as  though  an  icy  hand  had  been  laid  upon  his  heart. 

A  gust  of  wind  had  extinguished  the  candle,  and  the  hall  was 
almost  in  darkness.  The  mirror  revealed  nothing  now,  but  he  had 
seen,  just  for  one  instant,  something  behind  him  in  a  far  comer  of 
the  room — a  crouching  figure,  just  visible  at  that  particular  angle. 
Had  he  seen  it,  or  had  the  mirror  imaged  only  the  terror  of  his 
soul  ? 

The  man  stood  for  a  minute  or  so  as  though  turned  to  stone, 
and  then  a  reaction  set  in,  and  he  walked  quietly  into  the  room 
and  placed  the  candlestick  on  the  table  in  the  centre. 

Seated  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  his  feet  stretched  upon  the 
fender,  was  the  figure  of  a  man.  His  head  had  fallen  forward  on 
his  chest,  and  the  uptumed  collar  of  a  fur  coat  made  it  impossible 
to  discem  his  features.  His  breath  came  low  and  regular,  and  he 
was  fast  asleep.  Eustace  Lefroy  took  the  lamp  from  the  table 
and  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  light  now  fell  directly  on 
the  intrader,  and  doubt  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was  indeed 
the  Grey  Wolf. 

And  as  he  watched  the  sleeper  guilt,  hatred,  terror,  the 
thousand  and  one  emotions  associated  with  this  solitary  man 
appeared  to  him  meaningless.  It  was  inevitable  that  they  three 
should  meet  face  to  face  for  the  last  time.  She  should  choose 
between  them,  the  shadow  of  death  mocking  the  pallid  light  of 
law.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  expecting  this,  the  last  comment 
upon  the  littleness  of  life.  It  seemed  to  his  paralysed  intellect  to 
settle  everything,  to  give  finality  to  failure,  rightness  to  infamy, 
a  meaning  to  all  doubt.  A  smile  of  listless  satisfaction  rose  to  hds 
lips  as  he  studied  the  figure  before  him  with  critical  minuteness. 

The  chest  appeared  to  him  more  sunken,  the  face  more 
haggard  and  drawn  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  harsh  con- 
tracted features,  the  perpendicular  wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  the 
grisly  beard  and  whiskers,  tangled  and  unkempt,  the  cold  ferocity 
of  the  parted  lips — all  this  appeared  to  him  for  the  moment 
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merely  a  study  in  no  wise  connected  with  himself  or  with  her. 
And  tlien  suddenly  he  roused  himself  from  this  inertia. 

*  The  fear  of  him,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  the  fear  of  him/  ah !  it 
was  this  which  was  killing  her,  it  was  this,  this  

*Yon  dog,*  he  hissed  in  the  sleeper's  ear,  *you  wolf  of  the 
night,  why  are  you  here  ? ' 
•At  last!' 

They  were  facing  each  other  now,  and  in  that  one  exclamation 
everything  had  been  said. 

*  Why  are  you  here  ? ' 

The  thin  face  lit  up  with  a  strange  smile.  *  Because  you  were 
lonely  without  me,  you  two.' 

Eustace  moved  nervously  towards  the  door,  and  the  man  leaped 
forward  to  bar  his  passage. 

*  Close  the  door,'  said  Eustace  in  a  low  voice. 


The  smile  died  away,  and  the  whole  face  appeared  dull  and 
grey  in  the  lamplight.  Eustace  resumed  his  place  on  the  rug, 
and  the  other  followed  him. 

*  I  have  tracked  you  to  your  lair  at  last ;  there  is  no  chance  for 
you  now,  none  whatever.' 

*  I  have  asked  for  none.* 

*  Well,  let  it  come  at  once  ! '  The  man  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  other* 

*  No,  it  cannot  come  at  once.' 

*  And  why  not  ?   Do  you  wish  a  splash  of  melodrama  at  the 


*  It  cannot  come  now.    I  have  said  it.' 

*  And  why  not  ? '  His  voice  shook  with  the  intensity  of  hatred. 

*  Because,'  said  the  other  slowly,  *  you  would  then  be  compelled 
to  watch  over  the  last  hours  of  a  woman  who  is  dying  from  the 
fear  of  you.' 

A  moan  of  pain  escaped  the  other,  and  something  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a  metallic  ring.  And  then  both  men  stood  silent  as  a 
woman's  piercing  cry  rang  through  the  house. 

'  Pick  that  up,'  said  Lefroy  sternly,  *  and  wait  here.' 

He  left  the  room  and  rushed  upstairs. 

*  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Eustace  ?  why  did  you  leave  me  ? ' 
She  was  only  half  conscious. 

*  Darling,  it  was  only  while  you  were  sleeping ;  I  will  never 
leave  you  again.    What  frightened  you,  dear  one  ? ' 
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*  Oh,  it  was  a  dream,  a  horrid  dream.  It  is  almost  momiDg, 
and  you  said  it  would  be  gone  by  morning.* 

*  What,  darling?' 

'  The  dread  of  the  Grey  Wolf.' 

He  pressed  his  lips  convulsively  to  hers,  as  intuition  told  him 
that  the  end  was  very  near  for  both  of  them. 
A  change  came  over  her. 

*  No,  you  mustn't  take  me  from  him.  He's  only  got  me  to  love 
in  the  whole  wide  world.    He  ' 

*  Hush,  darling,  hush  ! ' 

'  You  can  go  out  into  the  sunlight  beyond,  but  for  him  it  is 
all  cold  darkness  without  me  !  He  isn't  beautiful  and  strong,  like 
you,  but  I  can't  leave  him — I  won't.' 

Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  past  lived 
again  in  this  delirium. 

It  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  from 
her  face,  only  to  meet  those  of  the  man  he  had  wronged.  He  was 
standing  by  the  open  door,  and  his  face  appeared  to  Eustace 
ennobled,  transfigured. 

Her  eyes  opened.  *The  Grey  Wolf!'  she  shrieked.  *  Oh, 
God !  the  Grey  Wolf  has  come  upon  us  at  last ! '  She  sank  back 
and  her  hands  clutched  the  bed-clothes. 

'  Stella ! '  cried  two  voices  simultaneously,  but  each  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  answer. 

*  She  was  mine,*  cried  Lefroy  fiercely,  '  mine  at  the  last,  and 
now  I  in  my  turn  am  yours.' 

The  other  covered  him  mechanically  with  his  pistol.  Every 
phase  of  feeling  seemed  to  have  died  from  his  fsLoe,  which  was 
white  as  that  of  his  dead  wife. 

He  lowered  the  pistol  and  approached  the  bed. 

The  horror  on  the  dead  woman's  lips  seemed  to  fascinate  him. 
He  stared  into  her  face  for  some  minutes,  and  then  he  kissed  her 
humbly  on  the  forehead.  He  turned  to  Lefroy,  who  was  standing 
with  folded  arms  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  *  You  caused  this  thing 
to  be,'  he  said  faintly.  *  You  made  this  picture  of  a  husband  and 
a  wife ;  let  it  live  in  your  memory,  as  in  mine ;  that  is  the  punish- 
ment for  each.' 

He  stumbled  out  into  the  snow.  And  as  Lefroy  bent  over  the 
dead  face,  disfigured  by  the  horror  of  life,  he  knew  that  he  had 
been  spared  but  not  pardoned. 

J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 
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A  STUDY. 


In  an  article  published  some  time  back  in  this  magazine  I  have 
written  of  the  youth  of  the  Napiers.  With  the  termination  of  the 
P^nsular  War  closes  the  record  of  that  brotherhood  united  in 
battle.  None  of  the  Napiers  was  present  at  Waterloo ;  William 
reached  the  field  but  only  after  the  fight;  he  remained  for 
some  years  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  France,  a  residence 
made  painful  to  him  by  his  passionate  cult  of  Napoleon ;  and 
when  on  his  return  it  became  apparent  that  another  man  of  little 
service  was  about  to  purchase  the  command  of  the  43rd  over  his 
head,  he  retired  on  half-pay.  About  the  same  time  George 
Napier  also  quitted  active  service,  because  the  death  of  his  wife 
left  him  alone  in  charge  of  young  children,  and  he  thought  he 
could  do  them  more  justice  in  private  life.  In  later  years  he 
governed  the  Cape  with  success  and  credit,  a  soldier  who  did 
everything  to  avoid  war.  Henry  Napier,  too,  abandoned  the  navy 
and  settled  down  into  a  retirement  from  which  he  never  emerged. 

Thus  only  Charles  was  left  serving  the  king,  but  his  activity 
was  ceaseless  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  was  called 
away  from  the  Peninsula  in  1812  to  command  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Bermuda — a  hateful  inactivity,  soon  broken  by  a  share 
in  Admiral  Cochrane's  expedition  to  the  American  coast.  Here 
bitter  experience  taught  him  the  evils  of  a  divided  command ; 
little  was  accomplished  and  no  credit  gained ;  and  he  returned 
home  to  join  the  military  college  at  Famham — for  reading,  to 
Charles  Napier's  mind,  was  no  secondary  part  of  a  soldier's  training. 
Thence  in  1819  he  went  as  inspecting  field-officer  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  then  governed  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  its  full  fascination  for 
him,  and  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ali  Pasha,  whom  he  advised 
to  strong  action.  He  failed  here  owing  to  the  chiefs  nature,  but 
generally  the  Greek  character  pleased  him ;  he  had  not  the 
ordinary  Briton's  intolerance  of  the  qualities  bred  of  a  long 
servitude.  And  when  in  1822  he  was  appointed  Military  Resident 
in  Cephalonia  (that  is  to  say,  the  despotic  lieutenant  of  the  Lord 
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High  Commissioner),  he  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in  a 
position  that  fully  harmonised  with  his  bent  and  abilities.  To 
govern  in  the  old  Boman  way,  absolute  in  his  province,  but  to 
govern  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  wear 
himself  to  the  bone  in  doing  justice  and  amending  the  face  of  the 
land — that  was  Charles  Napier's  notion  of  felicity.  *  A  too  easy 
chair  is  the  rack  for  me,'  he  writes ;  elsewhere,  *  Incessant 
activity  and  bustle  is  heartsease  to  me,  giving  no  time  to  be  sick 
or  sorry.  The  eternal  judgment  seat  to  punish  delinquents  is  the 
worst  part;  yet  even  that  is  interesting  when  one  acts  with 
feelings  for  justice ;  it  is  painful  to  punish,  but  pleasing  to  pro- 
tect.' Cephalonia  was  his  training  for  Scinde  ;  and  the  semi-feudal 
civilisation  he  found  there  did  not  much  excel  that  of  the  Indus 
valley  under  the  Ameers.  He  had  his  kingdom  of  60,000  souls,  to 
whom  he  was  deapotisj  their  autocrat.  What  he  did  there  he  may 
sum  up  himself :  *  There  I  protected  the  poor,  regulated  justice, 
and  executed  really  great  works.  Forty  miles  of  road  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock,  and  many  fine  buildings,  and  horses  with  carts 
introduced  into  a  country  previously  ignorant  of  them,  were  things 
to  make  a  man  feel  he  had  lived  for  some  good.'  It  is  a  reoord 
for  any  one  to  read  who  is  interested  in  government.  Napier  was 
a  Badical,  but  a  Radical  who  realised  that  advanced  political  in- 
stitutions are  for  fully  developed  societies ;  the  rulers  and  the  ruled 
he  was  the  last  man  to  confound,  but  he  insisted  that  the  ruler 
should  rule,  and  not  plunder.  The  story  throws  many  sidelights, 
too,  on  the  workings  of  the  movement  for  Grecian  freedom ;  and 
most  interesting  is  his  sketch  of  Byron.  He  saw  Byron  at 
the  noblest  moment  in  Byron's  life,  and  the  two  men,  both 
emphatically  men,  trusted  and  admired  each  other.  Byron  was 
anxious  that  Napier  should  assume  command  of  the  Greek  forces, 
but  this  Napier,  much  as  he  desired  it,  would  not  do  without 
making  his  position  in  the  British  army  perfectly  assured,  and  the 
home  authorities  looked  on  the  scheme  with  disfavour. 

For  nine  years  he  ruled  Cephalonia,  ceaselessly  active  and 
happy  in  his  activity  (in  Scinde  he  sighs  for  *  the  Cephalonian 
days  when  I  laughed  at  eighteen  hours  under  a  scorching  sun  ; 
dealing  out  life  and  death  with  the  instant  sense  of  responsibility 
heavy  on  him,  yet  finding  that  *  power  is  never  disagreeable;' 
and  he  only  resigned  because  of  a  quarrel  with  his  superior.  Sir 
F.  Adam,  to  whom  Charles  Napier's  activity  seemed  no  virtue  but 
a  dangerous  comparison.    Napier  took  the  course  he  followed 
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through  life,  in  defiance  of  the  taciturn  tradition  of  official  de- 
partments ;  he  wrote  a  memorial  defending  himself  and  strongly 
arraigning  Sir  F.  Adam.  It  was  a  bold  step,  and  for  most  men 
would  have  meant  ruin.  Napier  was  then  fifty,  with  a  family,  and 
no  capital  laid  by  ;  and  for  eight  years  he  had  to  eat  his  heart  in 
enforced  retirement.  Political  feeling  ran  high  in  those  days. 
Charles  and  William  Napier  were  conspicuous  for  opinions  rare  in 
their  class  ;  but  in  1839  the  Grovemment,  beset  with  terror  of  a 
Chartist  rising,  determined  on  a  singularly  bold  and  wise  step. 
They  appointed  Charles  Napier,  who  was  known  to  hold  with 
many  points  in  the  Charter  (for  instance,  with  the  right  of 
universal  suflfrage),  to  command  the  Northern  district,  embracing 
half  of  England,  and  incomparably  the  more  dangerous  half.  The 
temper  of  the  times  was  fierce:  an  indiscretion  might  have 
plunged  England  into  civil  war.  Civilian  magistrates  were  eager 
for  strong  measures  :  the  soldier  who  had  seen  war  had  a  wiser 
humanity.  The  same  magistrates  were  desirous,  every  man  of 
them,  for  troops  told  off  for  the  protection  of  their  houses ;  but  the 
General  sternly  refused  to  fritter  away  his  force  in  detachments, 
and  kept  it  concentrated  in  great  towns,  and  there,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  barracks.  The  consequences  of  a  mishap  were  terribly 
apparent  to  him:  let  a  corporal's  guard  be  overpowered,  the 
military  prestige  would  be  shaken  and  revolt  would  spread  like 
wildfire.  Besides,  even  the  troops  themselves  were  touched  with 
Chartism,  and  to  quarter  them  in  billets  was  to  assimilate  them 
with  the  i)eople  they  lived  among.  Here  is  a  curious  passage 
from  his  letters : — *  There  are  many  Chartists  among  the  Bifles. 
One  in  particular  is  an  able  fellow,  but  I  have  information  of  all 
he  does  and  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  I  told  the  Horse  Guards  this, 
and  that  I  intended  to  speak  to  him  rationally,  as  man  to  man.'  ^ 
The  Horse  Guards  suggested  that  one  of  his  staff  should  interview 
him  instead,  but  Napier  shrewdly  feared  the  results  of  such  an 
experiment ;  his  officers  were  more  fit  to  fight  than  argue.  *  The 
whole  success  or  hope  of  it,'  he  adds,  *  rested  on  my  being  known 
to  hold  the  man's  own  opinions,  and  only  differing  as  to  the  means 
taken  to  give  them  effect ;  upon  the  General  himself  reasoning 
with  him,  and  upon  my  being  an  old  Rifleman.' 

Concerning  the  civilisation  and  the  'progress'  which  had 
brought  about  the  conditions  then  existing,  he  holds  the  language 
of  Mr.  Buskin:  'Manchester  is  the  chimney  of  the  world.' 
'  L\fe  of  Sir  Ckarlei  Napiery  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
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Hell  may  be  paved  with  good  intentions^  but  it  is  hung  with 
Manchester  cottons.' 

Strangely  enough,  at  an  earlier  period  his  brother  William  had 
been  applied  to,  and  more  than  once,  to  take  the  command  of  a 
military  force  which  was  to  be  organised  to  terrorise  the  Government 
into  passing  the  Eeform  Bill — a  *  national  guard.'  The  proposal 
came  from  Erskine  Perry  and  Charles  BuUer.  But  the  soldier,  like 
his  brother,  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  appeal  to  arms,  and  held 
back.  Even  in  the  bitterest  opposition,  ako,  his  loyalty  to  old  chiefs 
was  never  forgotten.  None  the  less,  he  felt  bitterly  the  Duke's 
opposition  to  reform.  *  He  is  great  only  by  the  head,  not  by  the 
heart,'  he  wrote. 

In  1841  Charles  Napier  went  to  India  to  command  the 
Bombay  forces.  From  this  time  onward  the  union  between  the 
two  brothers,  so  widely  divided  in  space  as  never  before,  grew  so 
intimate  that  William  Napier  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
vehement  imagination  the  life  that  his  brother  led  in  so  strenuous 
action.  Charles  Napier  reached  India  in  December  1 84 1,  the 
epoch  of  the  Cabul  disasters.  Ill  tidings  came  thick  and  fast, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  arriving  as  Governor-General,  applied  to 
Napier  for  views  *  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  honour  of  our 
arms  may  most  eflFectually  be  re-established  in  Afghanistan.'  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  this  desire  from  the  occupation  of  Scinde. 
The  conquest  of  Sciode  was  not  merely  an  acquisition  of  territory ; 
it  was  a  recovery  of  military  prestige  upon  the  North- West 
frontier.  Charles  Napier  at  once  saw  what  was  to  come,  and 
girded  himself  up  for  it.  He  is  to  be  sent  *  fifteen  hundred  miles 
off  to  command  20,000  men  in  a  difficult  war  against  natives  de- 
fending one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  in  the  world :  add  to 
this,  the  worst  part  of  the  affair,  a  bad  cause.' 

Yet  the  inner  passion  of  the  man  breaks  out  in  these  words : 
*  "VVTio  would  be  buried  by  a  sexton  in  a  churchyard  rather  than 
by  an  army  on  the  field  of  battle  ? '  *  To  try  my  hand  with  an 
army  is  a  longing  not  to  be  described.^  ^  He  set  out  amid 
horrors :  cholera  broke  out  on  the  steamer  that  took  him  to 
Kurrachee,  and  turned  the  ship  into  a  kind  of  floating  madhouse 
of  men  plague- stricken  or  drunken;  fifty  out  of  two  hundred 
perished  in  three  days.  The  General  was  untouched ;  yet  outside 
Kurrachee  in  the  disorder  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck ;  and 
three  days  after  he  landed,  in  artillery  practice  a  rocket  mis- 
*  Italics  mine.— S.  G. 
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carried,  and  cut  his  leg  almost  to  pieces.  But  in  ten  dajs  be 
was  steaming  up  the  Indus,  already  foil  of  schemes  for  fertilising 
the  waste  places  and  for  making  Knrrachee  a  great  harbour-mart, 
through  which  should  pass  all  the  commerce  of  that  huge  valley. 
Already  we  hear  no  more  of  the  '  bad  cause  ; '  misgovernment  is 
grossly  apparent ;  a  country  laid  waste  in  game  forests ;  feudalism 
in  its  most  barbarous  forms  everywhere  present.  The  Ameers  who 
then  ruled  Scinde  held  by  right  of  a  conquest  dating  back  some 
sixty  years,  and  they  ruled  as  a  conquering  race  who  ground 
down  the  native  Scindees  with  a  heavy  heel.  *  They  are  tyrants, 
and  so  are  we ;  but  the  poor  will  have  fairer  play  under  our 
sceptre  than  under  theirs.*  *  We  have  no  right  to  seize  Scinde, 
yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful,  and  humane 
piece  of  rascality  it  will  be.'  '  The  more  powerful  government 
must  inevitably  and  at  no  distant  period  swallow  up  the  weaker : 
would  it  not  be  better  to  come  to  that  result  at  once  ? '  His 
tone  grows  more  and  more  confident,  more  emphatic.  He  has 
pity  on  the  poor  Scindees,  who  are  seen  to  pick  grains  out  of 
horses*  dung  for  food;  tax-wrung  to  the  last,  *they  live  in  a 
larder,  yet  starve.'  *  The  robber  is  master '  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  round  the  Indus,  where  grain  shoots  up  twelve  feet  high. 
There  is  no  system  of  irrigation,  and  the  spirit  of  his  Cephalonian 
times  is  strong  in  him  when  he  desires  to  *  curb  this  wild  river.' 
'If  I  can  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  system  that  will  give  life  and 
humanity  to  the  Indus,  my  life  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  I  think 
I  shall  do  so.'  That  is  the  thought  he  is  happy  in,  the  hearts- 
ease of  his  life;  the  indescribable  longing  for  command  is  a 
passion,  but  one  consciously  rebuked.  When  he  surveys  his 
picturesque  and  far-reaching  encampment  at  Alore,  a  town  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (the  memory  of  the  old  Western  con- 
queror in  these  regions  is  never  far  from  his  mind),  he  writes : 
'My  God,  how  humbled  I  am  when  I  think !  How  I  exult  when 
I  behold  !  .  .  .  A  little  wretched  experience  in  the  art  of  killing 
is  all  the  superiority  that  I  their  commander  can  boast  of.' 

I  am  here  concerned  not  to  discuss  the  policy  of  Scindian 
conquest,  only  to  trace  the  workings  of  Napier's  mind.  They  are 
not  obscure.  *  If  I  thought,'  he  writes,  *  Lord  EUenborough  was 
acting  on  an  unjust  plan,  I  would,  of  course,  obey  my  orders,  but 
should  deeply  regret  my  position.  But  I  do  no  mch  thing.^  ^ 
And  why  ?  Always  the  same  answer.  '  The  richness  of  the  soil 
*  Italics  mine.— S.  G. 
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is  indescribable ;  it  is  Egypt ;  yet  waste  and  desolate  because  the 
robber  rules ;  when  he  falls,  the  peasant  may  cultivate  in  safetjf 
not  till  then/ 

That  was  his  justification  of  himself  to  himself  on  grounds  of 
general  humanity.  As  an  imperial  necessity,  the  matter  appeared 
to  him  not  less  plain.  Afghanistan,  when  he  went  to  Scinde,  was 
scattered  over  with  British  forces  detached  from  each  other  and 
from  their  base.  These  forces  painfully,  and  in  some  cases  in* 
gloriously,  extricated  themselves  from  that  dangerous  country  ;  as 
Napier  said,  though  we  could  claim  to  have  conquered,  we  had 
rather  been  kicked  out  than  gone  out.  On  the  Punjab  frontier 
the  Sikh  power  hung  like  a  thundercloud,  and  the  British  name 
had  lost  its  terror.  His  duty  in  Scinde,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to 
retrieve  the  imperial  prestige ;  and  to  this  end  he  would  accept 
nothing  less  from  the  Ameers  than  unconditional  obedience.  The 
poHtical  staflf  whom  he  found  in  the  country,  with  Outram  at  their 
head,  advised  him  that  the  Ameers  had  no  sinister  purpose. 
Napier  believed,  and  the  event  justified  him,  that  they  were  bent 
upon  expelling  the  English,  and  only  deferred  overt  revolt  till 
the  summer  should  have  given  them  the  terrible  sun  for  an  ally. 
The  original  treaty  forbidding  them  to  levy  tolls  on  the  Indus  had 
been  infringed  and  was  infringed  while  he  was  in  the  country  ;  a 
penal  treaty  was  substituted,  and,  though  they  nominally  accepted 
this,  letters  of  the  Ameers  were  brought  in  urging  the  hill  tribes 
to  a  rising,  and  it  was  apparent  that  armies  were  being  drawn 
together.  Napier  decided  to  strike  first.  He  was  at  Sukkur,  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Hyderabad,  the  stronghold  of  the  Ameers' 
power ;  Khyrpoor,  their  northern  capital,  which  was  within  twenty 
miles  of  him,  he  could  terrorise.  But  on  the  left  of  his  line  of 
march  southward  lay  the  Scindian  desert,  and  in  that  desert  was 
the  great  fortress  of  Emaumghur,  supposed  inaccessible  to  Euro- 
peans. Napier  was  determined  first  to  cut  oflF  the  enemy  from 
their  retreat  into  the  desert.  He  was  sixty  years  old,  and  he  had 
never  before  commanded  an  army  in  the  field;  but  his  first 
operation  was  to  march  southward  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Indus  valley,  and  on  January  5,  1843,  he  struck  out  into  the 
desert  with  350  soldiers  of  the  22nd  Begiment  mounted  on 
camels,  200  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  and  two  24-pounder  guns.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  horse  had  to  be  sent  back  at  the 
end  of  the  first  march ;  the  guns  had  in  many  instances  to  be  run 
up  steep  sandhills  by  the  men ;  a  day's  march  covered  only  ten 
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miles;  bat  on  January  12  the  force  reached  Emaumghur  to  find 
the  place  evacoated.  It  was  a  great  castle,  with  walls  forty  feet 
high,  well  stored  with  powder ;  Napier  blew  it  np  in  one  huge 
explosion,  and  made  his  way  back  across  the  rolling  sand  waves — 
the  expression  borrowed  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle  in  his  famous  poem 
is  used  repeatedly  in  the  journal. 

Wellington,  not  lavish  of  his  praise,  wrote :  *  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  march  upon  Emaumghur  is  one  of  the  most  curious  military 
feats  I  have  ever  known  to  be  performed  or  have  ever  perused  an 
account  of  in  my  life.  He  moved  his  troops  through  the  desert 
against  hostile  forces;  he  had  his  forces  transported  under 
circnmstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
extraordinary;  and  he  cut  off  a  retreat  of  the  enemy  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  regain  their  position.' 

The  same  wise  boldness  which  he  showed  in  this  his  first 
enterprise  was  the  mark  of  his  action  throughout.  War  was  not 
even  yet  counted  for  certain ;  Napier  had  taken  with  him  Ali 
Morad,  the  Ameer  who  was  master  of  Emaumghur,  and  secured 
his  nominal  consent  to  the  work  of  destruction  ;  he  still  believed 
that  the  Ameers  might  be  overawed,  and  readily  granted  Outram 
leave  to  proceed  to  Hyderabad  and  negotiate ;  but  while  doiug 
80  he  steadily  advanced  southward.  The  Ameers  parleyed  inter- 
minably, endeavoured  to  induce  Napier  to  come  in  person  into 
Hyderabad ;  but,  failing  in  their  object,  attacked  the  Residency. 
Oatram  beat  off  the  assailants  and  escaped  by  river  to  rejoin 
Kapier.  On  February  17  was  fought  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  and 
on  the  19th  Hyderabad  surrendered,  and  Napier  took  up  his 
quarters  there ;  but  the  war  was  not  over.  Shere  Mohammed,  the 
lion  of  Meerpoor,  who  with  12,000  men  was  advancing  to  join 
the  other  Ameers  at  Meeanee,  was  still  undefeated,  and  was  their 
best  soldier ;  Napier's  force  was  still  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  multitudes  about  him.  He  was,  however,  speedily 
rwnforced  by  the  men  from  north  and  south,  and  on  March  24 
attacked  the  Lion  at  Dubba,  six  miles  from  Hyderabad.  The 
dispiurity  of  numbers  was  not  so  great  as  at  Meeanee ;  Shere 
Mohammed  had  some  25,000  against  Napier's  5,000 ;  but  his 
ttrmy  was  in  a  strong  position,  and  the  Beloochees  fought  des- 
perately. But  the  European  army  had  the  confidence  of  victory, 
and  the  result  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  At  Meeanee 
things  were  very  different.  There  Napier  was  able  to  put  into 
line  barely  2,000  men  •  the  enemy  numbered  probably  rather  over 
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80,000  than  under.    Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  European 
force,  any  attempt  to  turn  the  Beloooh  position  was  impoasible. 
The  smaller  force  advanced  straight  against  the  long  line  of 
enemies,  who  were  protected  in  great  part  by  a  deep  nullah,  and 
the  battle  was  fought  hand  to  hand.    Yet  a  chance  gave  to  the 
General  that  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  chance  which  marks 
a  great  commander.    On  the  left  of  the  Belooch  position  was  a 
wood  screened  by  a  wall,  which  advanced  at  an  angle  from  the 
Belooch  line.    In  this  wall  was  one  gap,  and  as  the  British  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  nearly  level  with  this  gap,  Napier  saw  that  troops 
were  posted  in  the  wood,  ready  to  rush  through  the  gap  upon  the 
British  flank  when  the  two  lines  became  engaged.    *  I  saw,'  he 
writes,  *  that  the  wall  was  not  loopholed  and  had  no  banquette, 
because  a  man  sitting  astride  on  the  top  and  firing  matchlocks  at 
us  evidently  stooped  to  reach  them  from  men  on  the  ground  who 
handed  them  up.    There  were  no  heads  on  the  wall  either,  which 
I  well  knew  discipline  could  not  have  prevented  had  there  been  a 
banquette.'    Instantly,  therefore,  he  detached  a  company  under 
Captain  Tew,  bidding  him  to  block  the  gap,  and  if  necessary  die 
there.    The  officer  carried  out  his  orders  to  the  letter ;  with  sixty 
men  he  held  the  thousands  who  were  in  the  wood  back  behind 
the  wall  till  the  British  line  had  got  between  them  and  the 
main  body,  breached  the  wall,  and  turned  artillery  upon  the  masses 
thus  penned  up ;  and  he  died  in  doing  it. 

But  the  main  battle  was  fought  breast  to  breast.  Musket  was 
to  matchlock  what  breechloader  was  to  muzzle-loader ;  but  what 
decided  the  fight  was  the  close  order  which  the  bayonet  admits  as 
against  the  loose  order  required  to  use  the  sword.  For  three 
hours  and  a  half  the  lines  were  not  three  yards  apart.  Napier 
himself  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  front  and  rally  the  22nd  and  the 
25th  Native  Infantry,  and  being  in  the  front  he  could  not  retire. 
A  year  later  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  looking  back  : 

*  When  in  the  fight  I  held  my  life  as  gone ;  for  as  to  escaping, 
all  idea  of  that  vanished  when  I  saw  the  22nd  giving  way  and  was 
obliged  to  ride  between  the  fires  of  two  lines  not  twenty  yards 
apart.  I  expected  death  as  much  from  our  men  as  the  enemy, 
and  I  was  much  singed  by  our  fire ;  my  whiskers  twice  or  thrice 
so,  and  my  face  peppered  by  fellows  who  in  their  fear  fired  high 
over  all  heads  but  mine,  and  nearly  scattered  my  brains.  In  agony 
I  rode,  holding  my  reins  with  a  broken  hand  *  (he  had  sprained  it 
a  few  days  before), '  and  quite  unequal  to  a  single  combat,  had  a 
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Beloochee  picked  me  out,  as  one  was  about  to  do  when  Marston 
slew  him*  Lieutenant  Marston  of  the  2dth  had  thrown  himself 
between,  and  received  on  his  shoulder  a  blow  intended  for  the 
General.  *  It  cut  nearly  through  the  brass  scales  on  Marston's 
shoulder/  Napier  writes  elsewhere :  *  the  red  ribbon  will  not  grace 
mine  more/  All  the  journals  and  letters  after  Meeanee  are  full 
of  records  of  the  valour  of  his  subordinates.  When  a  medal  was 
decreed  to  the  troops,  he  wrote  to  Lord  EUenborough : 

*  Whilst  the  officers  and  soldiers  received  nothing,  my  ribbon  sat 
uncomfortably  on  my  shoulder ;  now  I  can  meet  Corporal  Tim  Kelly 
and  Delany  the  bugler  without  a  blush.'  These  men  were  his 
orderlies  at  Dubba  and  Meeanee — Delany  at  Meeanee.  *  Three 
times,  when  I  thought  the  22nd  could  not  stand  the  furious  lush 
of  the  swordsmen,  Delany  soimded  the  advance,  and  each  time 
the  line  made  a  pace  or  two  nearer  the  enemy/  '  Here  be  it  re- 
collected '  (adds  William  Napier)  '  that  the  fighting  was  hand  to 
hand,  that  each  pace  in  advance  was  under  a  descending  sword,  and 
that  to  sound  his  bugle  Delany  resigned  all  self-defence/  Two  more 
things  should  be  recorded.  After  the  action  the  22nd  gave  the 
General  three  cheers  on  the  field ;  but  they  had  cheered  him  once 
already  in  the  heat  of  the  fight.  And  the  despatch  relating  the 
)  day  of  Meeanee  was  the  first  in  which  a  British  General  recorded 
by  name  the  merit  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow  Napier  in  his 
task  of  organising  European  rule  in  Scinde — a  task  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  conquest.  But  the  deadly  quarrel  with  Outram 
which  sprang  out  of  these  cannot  be  passed  over;  it  has  a 
painful  prominence  in  Sir  William's  Life  of  his  brother ;  and  one 
may  at  least  suggest  certain  considerations.  Outram  wrote  to  his 
mother  a  few  days  before  Meeanee :  *  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  for- 
tunately so  good  and  kind-hearted  a  man  that  he  would  never 
drive  the  Ameers  to  extremity  as  long  as  he  could  prevent  blood- 
shed/ Outram  was  called  *  the  Bayard  of  British  India ; '  it  was 
Sir  Charles  Napier  at  a  public  banquet  who  fixed  the  name  upon 
him.  While  they  were  in  personal  relations,  they  diflFered  abso- 
lutely upon  policy,  but  they  admired  and,  one  may  say,  loved 
each  other.  It  was  when  Outram  went  home  that  third  persons 
repeated  words  of  his  to  William  Napier,  infinitely  more  jealous 
of  his  brother's  fame  than  that  brother  himself ;  and,  owing  to 
an  unhappy  punctiliousness,  the  two  men  never  met.  Had  they 
met  I  cannot  but  think  the  quarrel  would  never  have  arisen ; 
you  vni.— NO.  43,  n.8.  4 
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as  it  was^  Charles  Napier  and  Outram  'each  spoke  words  of 
high  disdain  and  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother/  But  the 
whole  quarrel  arose,  one  may  say,  entirely  through  third  persona* 
interference ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  William  and  Charles  Napier 
were  what  Charles  Napier  himself  calls  them — vindictive.  There 
was  no  want  of  cause ;  the  attacks  of  the  Indian  press  were 
outrageous  and  insufferable ;  and  unhappily  all  these  were  credited 
to  Outram  and  his  friends.  Yet  even  out  of  this  rancout  sprang 
a  noble  and  touching  episode.  William  Napier  wrote  heedlessly 
bitter  and  unjustifiable  words  about  Ontram's  brother  who  had 
committed  suicide  in  India ;  his  notice  of  the  fact  was  the  first 
announcement  of  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Outram,  and  she  wrote  to  him 
a  letter,  terrible  in  its  forgiveness.   He  answered  her : 

Madam, — Your  solemn  and  to  me  terrible  letter  has  reached  me, 
and  to  it  I  can  give  no  answer.  I  hope  God  will  pardon  the  pain 
I  have  given  you,  though  unintentional ;  I  say  unintentional,  as 
it  was  a  careless  transcribing  of  a  passage  never  intended  for 
publicity,  and  to  which  publicity  ought  not  to  have  been  given. 
I  pray  God  may  alleviate  the  suffering  of  your  aged  heart,  and 
the  self-reproach  I  feel.    I  can  say  no  more. 

W.  Napier. 

This  letter  may  close  the  question ;  it  showed  to  Outram  (one 
reads  gladly)  the  true  nature  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  mis- 
judged and  who  had  so  bitterly  misrepresented  him. 

The  quarrel  arose  from  a  misunderstanding,  not  so  the  original 
divergence  of  view.  Napier's  conquest  was  only  the  first  step ; 
his  government  of  Scinde  was  a  new  departure  in  Indian  history. 
To  impress  the  natives  by  a  show  of  simplicity,  vigour,  and  energy, 
rather  than  by  ostentation,  luxury,  and  self-seclusion,  was  his 
principle.  The  political  agent  used  to  have  four  silver  sticks 
carried  before  him  at  durbars;  Napier  sold  the  sticks  for  the 
Company's  benefit,  and  put  four  soldiers  with  bayonets  in  their 
place.  And  the  system  he  instituted  became  recognised  as  that 
of  military  rule  contrasted  with  the  civilian  government,  of  which 
Lawrence  was  the  greatest  example.  Napier  governed  a  people 
whose  language  he  did  not  know,  but  they  perfectly  understood 
his  action:  it  followed  a  simple,  undeviating  line.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  European  does  not  best  govern  Asiatics  when 
he  holds  himself  most  entirely  aloof  from  their  characteristic 
methods  and  their  ways  of  thought.   Men  who  loved  work  loved 
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to  be  under  Napier ;  but  a  man's  work,  he  held,  must  be  a  man's 
enjoyment.  '  An  officer  of  irregular  horse  should  never  quit  the 
saddle  when  he  is  on  duty/  he  wrote  in  anger  after  neglect  that 
had  cost  life ;  and  what  he  said,  his  example  made  good.  His 
word  was  life  and  death  in  Scinde ;  he  was  supreme  in  a  country 
governed  by  martial  law.  *  Against  all  evidence  in  suits,  I  decide 
in  &voar  of  the  poor  (well  knowing  they  do  not  go  to  law  without 
cause  in  such  a  country),  and  argue  against  the  evidence  of  the 
Crovemment  people  as  long  as  I  can.'  He  hangs  men  relentlessly, 
but  not  pitilessly.  *  I  am  right,  yet  miserable,*  is  his  cry.  *  I 
am  a  man  whose  daily  occupation  is  to  deal  with  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-men,  and  therefore  standing  on  the  brink  of  damnation : 
for  if  I  do  not  deeply  consider  ere  acting,  murder  is  on  my  head,' 
'  Christ  and  Socrates  eschewed  public  service,  and  in  nothing  was 
their  wisdom  more  shown.' 

One  of  the  chief  trials  of  public  service  to  him  was  the 
perpetual  misrepresentation  of  his  acts.  Accusations  of  incom- 
petence he  could  disregard.  But  when  he  was  charged  with 
carelessness  because  a  sickness  decimated  the  troops  under  his 
conunand,  the  charge  struck  him  in  a  tender  point,  for  no  man 
ever  was  more  anxious  for  their  welfare.  And  when  the  charge 
involved  scandal  against  the  conduct  of  his  officers,  it  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  When  Hyderabad  was  occupied  after  Meeanee, 
the  victorious  General  left  the  Ameers  in  their  palaces  and  lived 
himself  in  his  tent  under  that  appalling  sun.  Yet  he  was  charged 
with  cruelty  to  the  captives.  He  was  so  solicitous  for  the  honour 
of  the  princes'  women  that  he  left  them  and  their  attendants 
absolute  freedom  to  come  and  go  in  their  quarters,  though  by 
this  means  they  were  enabled  to  carry  off  over  two  millions,  which 
would  else  have  been  booty,  and,  what  was  of  more  concern  to 
Napier,  the  zenana  became  a  centre  of  intriguing  correspondence 
with  Shere  Mohammed  and  his  threatening  forces.  Yet  he  and 
hit  officers  were  accused  of  having  insulted  the  Ameers'  women. 
Shere  Mohammed  judged  him  differently.  A  convoy  was -coming 
under  Major  Stack,  in  ignorance  of  the  situation ;  it  was  laden 
with  baggage,  and  there  were  European  ladies  with  it.  Shere 
Mohammed's  troops  attacked,  and  might  have  cut  off  the  baggage, 
but,  hearing  that  women  were  with  it,  he  called  his  men  off 
because  he  said  Napier  had  respected  the  royal  women  in  Hyderabad. 
But  Napier  was  to  give  a  still  more  conspicuous  example  of  a 
chivalry  which  bordered  on  Quixotism. 

4—2 
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In  1845  he  undertook  his  campaign  against  the  robber  tribes 
of  the  Cutchee  hills — the  Bhoogtees  and  Jackranees — under  their 
leader,  Beja  Khan.  It  was  just  such  a  campaign,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  as  that  which  Sir  William  Lockhart  conducted 
in  the  Tirah  country ;  but  it  diflFered  in  this  respect,  that  Napier 
worked  with  very  small  bodies  of  picked  men  under  oflScers 
formed  by  himself;  it  differed  also  exceedingly  in  the  matter 
of  success.  By  rapidity  of  movement,  Napier  came  up  with  the 
enemy  before  he  had  taken  to  the  hills,  and  defeated  him  at 
two  points ;  Beja  Khan,  retiring,  found  his  familiar  line  of  retreat 
blocked  by  native  allies  whose  movements  had  been  pre-arranged. 
On  Jan.  22,  Napier  writes  in  his  journal : 

*  I  could  easily  have  caught  Beja  Khan,  and  I  can  now  catch 
him  as  he  passes  by  a  flank  march  across  my  front ;  but  as  he 
marches  with  his  families,  it  is  most  probable  he  would  cut  their 
throats  if  menaced,  and  I  want  to  avoid  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Beloochees  and  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  tell  off  men  to  destroy  the  women  if  there  were  a 
chance  of  their  being  captured.  Napier,  in  a  desert  where  he  had 
to  dig  for  water,  in  a  country  where  many  armies  had  perished, 
refused  his  advantage  to  let  the  robbers  get  their  incumbrance 
out  of  harm's  way.  By  such  acts  has  been  established  the  state 
of  feeling  which  taught  the  Afridis  in  the  Tirah  war  to  send 
their  women  into  Peshawar.  The  campaign  was  thus  prolonged 
for  six  weeks.  Napier  had  800  European  infantry,  500  Sepoys, 
10  guns,  600  cavalry,  and  1,000  more  in  reserve  below  the 
mountains,  and  felt  secure  ;  the  tribes  were  said  to  be  18,000  men 
strong  fighting  in  their  own  mountains.  But  these  warriors  were 
hunted  from  the  valleys  by  a  series  of  carefully  laid  combinations, 
till  at  last  they  took  shelter  in  their  famous  stronghold,  Truckee, 
which  is  entered  by  two  chasms — one  at  the  north,  one  at  the 
south.    Napier  describes  it : 

*  This  famous  hold  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  of  six  in  breadth.  The  interior  is  a  mass  of  small 
rocky  hillocks  with  precipitous  sides;  so  that  in  any  part  a 
strong  position  could  be  occupied  in  this  enormous  crater,  for 
such  it  appears  to  be.' 

His  plans  were  laid  for  storming  it  when  the  chiefs  surrendered 
in  a  body  ;  the  only  fight  that  had  taken  place  was  due  to  an 
accident ;  but  it  is  famous  in  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  poem,  *  The 
Eed  Cord  of  Honour.'     Napier  himself,  with  a  scouting  party, 
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hit  on  the  southern  opening  of  Truckee,  and  instantly  sent  word 
to  Captain  Beatson  to  move  round  and  occupy  the  northern 
outlet.    He  tells  what  happened  : 

*  When  Beatson  first  reached  the  northern  entrance  he  pushed 
in,  but  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  of  the  13th  got  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  small  ravine,  and  came  to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  platform 
crowned  by  the  enemy,  and  where  the  ravine  suddenly  deepened 
to  a  fnghtful  chasm.  The  sergeant  saw  his  officer  and  the  main 
body  beyond  gesticulating,  because  they  saw  the  enemy  above ; 
they  were  beckoning  to  retreat,  he  thought  it  was  to  go  on,  and 
at  once  the  stem  veterans  climbed  the  rock.  As  they  leaped 
on  to  the  platform,  the  enemy,  eighty  in  number,  fell  on  them 
Bword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  desperate.  Seventeen  hillmen 
were  slain,  six  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rest,  wounded  and  over- 
borne, were  dashed  over  the  edge  and  rolled  down.  Such  are 
British  soldiers !  Where  mortal  man  can  stand  in  fight,  they 
will.  Every  man  of  these  had  a  medal ;  two  of  them  had  three 
on  their  breasts !  They  died  gloriously,  but  uselessly,  on  that 
sad  cliff  in  the  Cutchee  hills :  never  was  the  Douranee  decoration 
60  honoured  !  Their  deaths  have  cast  a  glorious  halo  round  that 
order  1  * 

*  These/  William  Napier  adds,  *  were  the  deeds  Lord  Ripon 
forgot !  Bat  the  names  of  these  gallant  men  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  Scinde  Administration,  and  their  enemies,  more 
insceptible  of  generous  emotions,  thus  testified  to  their  heroism. 
Among  the  tribes,  when  a  warrior  dies  with  noted  bravery,  a  red 
or  green  string  is  tied  round  the  wrist  of  the  corpse,  the  red 
being  of  most  honour;  here,  before  casting  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  down  from  the  platform,  they  tied  a  red  string  on  both 
wrifits!' 

It  should  be  noted  one  of  the  eleven  was  a  seppy ;  he  was 
among  the  five  survivors.  William  Napier's  indignant  commen- 
tary is  not  surprising.  The  despatch  describing  this  whole 
campaign,  which  may  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  mountain  warfare,  was  suppressed  by  Lord  Bipon,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  liord  Ellenborough,  who  had 
been  recently  recalled  from  India,  where  he  had  consistently 
backed  Napier,  insisted  that  it  should  be  published.  Lord  Bipon 
explained  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  But,  indeed,  after  the  first 
flush  of  success  and  the  first  joy  in  seeing  the  advancing  settle^ 
ment  of  the  country  he  had  conquered,  the  latter  days  of  Charles 
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Napier's  life  were  bitter  to  him :  embittered  by  over-exertion  in  a 
fatal  climate,  by  cholera  that  ravaged  the  human  beings  under  hia 
care,  and  hardly  left  him  time  to  bury  his  own  dear  dead ;  by 
misrepresentation  in  the  press  and  Parliament ;  and  worst  of  all 
by  the  thwarting  of  his  work.  In  1847  his  wife's  health  failed, 
and  rather  than  leave  her  he  resigned.  He  went  home  from  his 
Scinde  command  in  bitter  anger  with  the  Company,  and  his  anger 
was  outspoken.  He  was  received  with  praise  in  England,  *and  in 
Ireland,  dear  Ireland,  with  glory.'  He  was  petted  and  feted,  and 
disliked  it :  he  was  summoned  to  dine  at  Osborne,  and  had  to 
borrow  a  fine  waistcoat  from  his  valet.  (Prince  Eugene,  in  Queen 
Anne's  dajs,  had  to  famish  himself  with  a  periwig  in  the  like 
fashion  and  with  a  like  scorn.)  Then  came — in  1849 — the  news 
of  Chillianwallah  and  GoDgh's  Pyrrhic  victory.  The  nation  was 
frightened,  and  with  one  voice  it  cried  out  for  Charles  Napier  as 
Commander-in-Chief;  the  Company  resisted,  and  even  offered  the 
command  to  Sir  George  Napier,  who  of  course  declined,  saying 
that  his  brother  had*  an  obvious  claim.  They  had  no  choice  but  to 
eat  their  leek.  Napier  was  full  of  high  schemes,  and  came  to  find 
the  war  ended ;  he  tried  to  do  a  work  of  more  worth  than  victories 
by  reforming  the  Indian  army ;  but,  like  almost  every  previous 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Government  and  had 
to  resign  in  1851.  Six  years  later  the  Mutiny  endorsed  in  red 
what  he  had  been  urging  as  to  the  temper  of  the  native  troops. 
He  made  many  enemies,  and  left  a  name  for  sternness.  One  lad 
he  broke,  confirming  a  court-martial  sentence.  His  widowed 
mother  interceded,  and  Napier  sent  her  money  of  his  own  to  pur- 
chase a  new  commission.  She  took  it  and  boasted  of  it  as  given 
for  hush-money.  Space  fails  me ;  but  I  must  quote  from  his 
journal  one  last  and  most  characteristic  passage  upon  the  passion 
for  command : 

'  The  feeling  that  when  battle  comes  on  like  a  storm,  thousands 
of  brave  men  are  rushing  to  meet  it,  confident  in  your  skill  to 
direct  them,  is  indescribable ;  it  is  greater  than  the  feeling  of 
gladness  after  victory — fiir  greater  indeed — for  the  danger  being 
then  ovcTj^  and  brave  men  lying  scattered  about,  dead  or  dying, 
the  spirit  is  sad.  Oh  !  there  is  no  pleasure  after  a  battle  beyond 
rejoicing  that  you  have  escaped  being  slain.  But  when  the 
columns  bear  upon  an  enemy,  as  the  line  of  battle  forms,  as  it 
moves  majestically  onwards  to  conquer  or  die,  as  the  booming  of 
>  Italics  min©— S.  G. 
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the  cannon  rolls  loud  and  long,  amidst  pealing  shouts  and  mus- 
ketry, then  a  man  feels  able  for  his  work,  and  confident  in  his 
gifts,  and  his  movements  tell  upon  the  enemy.  There  is  no  feeling 
to  equal  that  exaltation  which  makes  men  seek  to  become  con- 
querorSf  if  religion  does  nx)t  aid  reason  to  hold  it  in  check' 

He  died  on  August  27,  1853.  By  a  fine  inspiration  his  son- 
in^w  caught  up  the  old  colours  of  the  22nd  that  had  been  in  the 
front  of  his  eastern  battles,  and  waved  them  over  him  as  life  de- 
parted. He  was  buried  in  the  military  graveyard  at  Portsmouth, 
with  no  common  though  a  private  funeral.  Sixty  thousand  persons 
of  all  ranks  were  there ;  the  whole  garrison  of  Portsmouth  came 
unbidden.  George  Napier  had  died  already;  so  had  Henry. 
William,  whose  whole  latter  life  was  devoted  to  defending  and 
ehronicling  his  brother's  actions,  lived  long  enough  to  complete 
that  life  of  him  from  which  I  have  quoted  so  much,  and  which  I 
tiie  to  be  all  but  the  best  biography  ever  written,  if  the  best 
biography  be  that  which  gives  the  most  living  picture  of  the  man. 
The  most  fitting  epitaph,  the  most  fitting  word  to  be  spoken  of 
the  whole  brotherhood  is  the  blazon  concerning  which  Charles 
Napier  wrote : 

'  I  could  prove  to  India  and  England  that  I  have  served  both 
with  clean  hands,  clear  conscience,  and  with  an  honour  so  pure 
that  my  family  motto,  sans  tache,  should  be  given  if  I  had  it  not.' 
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The  Night-Owl  and  Slim  Jim  and  Maddy  Slade,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  man,  who  had  stuck  up  the  police  magistrate  of  Barren 
Plains  and  taken  4002.  for  his  ransom,  were  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  bought  his  life  too  cheaply.  Certain  it  was 
that  since  the  sticking  up  of  MacDonald  there  had  been  no  rest 
for  them.  They  had  crossed  the  border  again  to  their  old  haunts 
on  the  Victorian  side,  in  the  mountains  about  the  head-waters  of 
the  Murray,  but  the  police  were  too  active  for  their  comfort.  It 
was  watch  day  and  night.  The  wild  dogs  that  had  their  lairs 
among  the  stones  and  rocks  in  the  hills  led  a  more  peaceful  life. 

^  My  word,'  said  Slim  Jim,  '  it  was  a  bad  day  for  us  when  we 
stuck  up  the  beak  at  Barren  Plains.' 

*He  keeps  them  others  hot  on  our  track,'  said  Maddy 
thoughtfully. 

She  was  lying  at  full  length  along  a  shelf  of  rock  staring  up  at 
the  roof  of  the  oave  above  her.  Her  pretty  face  looked  fagged 
and  weary,  there  were  lines  in  it  and  dark  hollows  under  the  eyes. 
A  hunted  life  among  the  hills  was  no  life  for  a  woman,  thought 
Slim  Jim  pitifully,  and  now  the  wind  that  was  rushing  down  the 
gully  was  like  a  breath  from  a  furnace,  and  here  was  all  the  long 
hot  day  to  be  got  through. 

*  If  the  traps  find  me  here  they'll  have  to  take  me,'  she  said 
wearily,  looking  across  at  her  companion.  'I'd  rather  be  dead 
than  move  a  step.' 

*  Why  don't  you  cut  it,  Maddy  ?  *  he  asked.  *  You  ain't  as 
deep  in  as  we  are,  an'  it's  a  dog's  life.' 

She  smiled  faintly  and  he  went  on. 

*  Surely  you  ain't  stoppin'  for  Pete — now,  now  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't  believe  I'm  a-stopping  for  Pete — not  now.    I  was 

a  blamed  fool  'bout  him  once't,  but — but          Why  don't  you  cut 

it  yourself,  Jim  ?  ' 

'  I'm  goin'  to  first  chance.  Down  South  Australia  way  they 
want  farm  hands  bad,  every  one  on  'em's  cut  for  the  goldfielde. 
There  won't  be  m^nj  questiops  ftsked,  j-ou  b^t,  if  ^  chap  keepa 
straight,' 
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The  woman — she  was  but  a  girl  in  years,  though  the  hard  life 
had  set  its  seal  on  her  face — turned  and  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

Once  not  so  very  long  ago  he  had  been  at  her  beck  and  call ; 
it  was  for  her  sake  he  was  an  outlaw  with  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Then,  when  she  cared  so  little,  she  had  been  all  in  all  to  him  and 
her  wish  was  his  law,  but  now — now — when  she  was  weary  and 
worn  out,  when  it  was  growing  upon  her  that  Slim  Jim  was  her 
very  life,  he  talked  calmly  of  leaving  her,  leaving  her  to  such  a 


She  sighed  and  clasped  her  hands  together.  No  woman  likes 
to  give  herself  away,  not  even  a  poor  outcast  such  as  this,  the  worn 
and  fiEuied  mistress  of  the  Night-Owl,  worn  and  faded  before  she 
was  twenty. 

Slim  Jim  heard  the  sigh.  '  0  Maddy,'  he  said  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  passion,  '  and  it  might  have  been  so  different ! ' 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face  and  burst  into  tears.  '  It 
was  my  fault,'  she  moaned,  ^  mine — mine.  God !  it  was  my  fault. 
I  brought  you  to  this,  an'  what'U  I  do  without  you  ? ' 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  hers  gently.  '  It's  a  dog's 
life,  Maddy,'  he  said.  *  I've  been  stoppin'  on  'cos  I  thought  I 
helped  you  some.' 

•You  did,  you  did,'  she  sobbed;  *0  my  God!  you  do. 
How'll  I  do  without  you  ?  * 

*  Maddy,  I  can't  stop  much  longer.  The  Night-Owl  an'  me — 
if  he  don't  kill  me,  I'll  kill  him  an'  be  hanged  for  it.  And, 
Maddy,  you're  the  Night-Owl's  girl,  you  know.' 

She  drew  herself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  colour  crept 
slowly  to  her  cheeks.  'Not  now,'  she  said,  'not  now.  He's 
dead  sick  of  me  this  long  while— an' — an' — there's  a  woman  down 
on  the  Buckland.' 

'  0  Maddy  !    Poor  girl ! ' 

*  No,  no,  I'm  glad,  I'm  that  thankful.  Jim,  I  was  mad,  I  think, 
once't,  an'  now  I  hate  him.' 

Slim  Jim  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  If  she  had  spoiled  his  life 
she  had  spoiled  her  own,  but  oh  the  pity  of  it !  And  he  could 
not — no,  he  could  not — take  the  Night-Owl's  leavings. 

*  Don't  mind  me,  Jim,'  said  Maddy,  quietly  wiping  her  eyes 
and  lying  back  on  her  earthy  couch.  '  I'm  all  right.  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  but  you  cut,  first  chance.  You've  been  better  to 
me  than  any  man  in  the  world,  and  I'm  that  thankful  I  can't  tell 
you.    Now  you  look  out  for  yourself  an'  cut.' 
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'  Who's  goin*  to  cut  ?  *  asked  a  red-headed  man,  coming  into 
the  cave  from  outside.    *  Can't  cut  far  with  a  fire  like  this.' 
'  Fire,  Pete ! '    Maddy  sat  up.    *  Is  there  a  fire  ? ' 

*  Is  there  a  fire  ? '  jeered  the  Night-Owl.  '  Can't  you  smell  it  ? 
The  biggest  bush  fire  since  the  country  was  settled,  an'  I  guess 
I've  done  for  the  trap.    Where's  Blue  Charlie  ? ' 

Maddy  looked  roimd  carelessly.  *  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He 
ain't  been  here  this  long  while.' 

'  Well,  if  he  gets  catched  in  the  fire  'tain't  no  fault  of  mine. 
He's  a  blasted  idiot  if  he  can't  look  out  for  himself.' 

In  truth,  though  it  was  not  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
growing  quite  dark.  The  sun  was  visible  as  a  round  red  ball 
hanging  in  the  dense  pall  of  smoke,  the  wind  roared  hot  and 
horrible  down  the  gully,  and  on  its  breath  came  borne  sheets  of 
bark  and  burning  branches  and  leaves.  Only  dimly  through  the 
driving  smoke  could  they  see  the  other  side  of  the  gully ;  the 
mountain  at  its  head  was  invisible,  and  so  was  its  mouth,  hidden 
by  the  clouds  of  driving  smoke. 

Maddy  looked  out  and  drew  in  a  mouthful  of  smoke  that  made 
her  choke. 

The  Night-Owl  laughed  and  gave  her  a  push,  which  sent  her 
stumbling  across  to  her  own  platform  again. 

*  Oh,  Charlie  will  be  killed ! '  she  cried. 

*  Serve  'im  right,  too,'  said  the  Night-Owl,  *  but  I  guess  he's 
pretty  tough.  I  heard  you  talkin'  'bout  cuttin'.  I  guess  you'd 
better.  Tm  goin'  to  cut  myself  now.  I  guess  I've  made  things 
too  hot  to  hold  us  any  longer.' 

Maddy  looked  across  wearily  at  Slim  Jim.  What  new  villany 
was  this  ?    *  What 've  you  done,  Pete  ? '  she  asked. 

*  It's  the  sergeant  this  time,'  chuckled  Fete.  'Sergeant  Sells 
himself.    I  guess  his  goose  is  about  cooked.' 

*  Have  you  killed  him  ? ' 

*  Killed  him  ?  D  your  eyes,  you  bet  the  Night-Owl  can  go 

one  better'n  that.' 

*  What  have  you  done  with  him  then  ? '  asked  Slim  Jim,  rising 
to  his  feet. 

There  was  a  threatening  look  in  his  eyes,  and  the  Night-Owl 
laid  his  hand  on  his  pistols. 

'  Look  here,  young  feller,  none  o'  that  now.  You  leave  the 
trap  an'  me  to  work  it  out  our  own  way.' 

'  What  did  you  do  to  him  ? ' 
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*  Not  much.  Guess  his  horse  had  most  to  do  with  it.  I  was 
comin'  down  by  Derwent  Jack's  when  I  see  suthin'  on  the  ground, 
an*  Fm  blest  if  it  wam't  Sergeant  Sells.  His  horse  has  chucked 
him  an'  broke  his  leg,  so  he  said,  an'  he  oughter  know.  It  had 
left  for  home  an'  he  was  Ijin'  there.' 

*  Pete,  what  did  you  do  ? '  asked  the  woman  breathlessly. 

'  Do  ?  I'd  a  long  score  agin  that  sergeant.  I  sorter  guessed 
he  couldn't  make  for  home  with  one  leg,  but  just  to  make  sure  I 
tipped  a  log  that  was  handy  on  to  him.  He's  right  in  the  track 
of  the  fire ;  he'll  shrivel,  sure  enough.' 

Slim  Jim  rose  up  and  caught  him  by  the  throat.  'They 
say  you're  the  devil's  own,'  he  said,  '  and  I  b'lieve  you  are.' 

He  swayed  him  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  moment,  then  he 
flung  him  down. 

*  Where  ?  Derwent  Jack's  ?  Along  the  track  ?  It's  mighty 
lonely  at  any  time.  An'  the  fire's  comin'  right  down  along  it. 
Ill  have  to  help  him  if  I  die  for  it.' 

*Do,'  snarled  the  bushranger  on  the  ground,  *just  do  an*  the 

traps  '11  be  comin*  along  after  his  d  d  nag,  an'  they'll  ketch  you 

friskin'  along  an*  string  you  up  for  aidin'  an'  abettin',  if  they  don't 
shoot  on  sight.* 

*  rU  have  to  risk  it,'  said  Slim  Jim. 

*  An'  the  firell  ketch  you,'  went  on  the  other.    *  He's  likely 

roast  meat  by  now.   An'  a  d  d  good  riddance  to  the  pair  of 

you.' 

But  Slim  Jim  was  outside  and  into  the  cave  where  they  kept 
the  horses,  with  the  girl  beside  him. 
'  O  Jim,  take  care  of  yourself ! ' 

*  Yes,  yes.* 

*  An*  if  you  can  save  the  sergeant,  if  it  ain't  too  late,  likely 
hell  be  able  to  help  you  outer  this.' 

*  I  dunno.* 

Ordinary  outsiders  had  not  much  faith  in  the  kindliness 
of  the  police  in  those  ^days.   What  chance  would  a  bushranger 


He  was  mounted  now  on  the  best  of  the  three  horses  the  little 
hollow  in  the  hills  contained. 

*  Look  here,  Maddy,  I've  washed  my  hands  of  the  gang.  I 
believe  Blue  Charlie's  cut.  We  must  leave  the  Night-Owl  to 
himself.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  sergeant,  an'  then  I'll 
come  back  here  an'  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,   I  won't  desert 


have? 
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you,  my  girl.    You  wait  here  for  a  bit  an'  I'll  turn  up  as  soon  as 
I  can.' 

It  was  rough  work  clambering  down  the  hillside,  and  the  ' 
pungent  smoke  was  in  his  nostrils  and  blinding  his  eyes ;  the  way  | 
was  steep  and  rocky  too,  but  the  active  little  horse  was  surefooted 
as  a  cat,  and  she  slipped  and  slid  and  scrambled  down  that  hillside  | 
in  the  murky  darkness,  in  a  way  that  astonished  Slim  Jim  himself.  | 
Down  this  hill,  up  the  next  and  down  its  rocky  side  again  among 
the  ti-tree  and  native  cherry  and  golden  wattle,  and  there  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gully  lay  the  track  which  ran  past  Derwent  Jack's, 
four  miles  away.    Only  four  miles,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  it  was  dark  as  night  almost  now,  and  the  round  red 
globe  that  hung  in  the  north  but  faintly  illumined  the  pall  that 
spread  over  the  earth.    Slim  Jim  was  up  on  top  of  the  ridge  now, 
and  the  gully  beneath  on  either  hand  was  hidden  in  rolling  smoke.  ' 
He  paused  to  give  his  mare  breathing  space,  and  he  listened 
intently.  There  was  the  wind  howling,  there  was  the  swish  and  moan  | 
of  it  as  it  swept  through  the  tree-tops,  and  was  it  fiancy  that  above  i 
the  howling  of  the  blast  he  could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  flames  ? 

Hardly.    Some  leaves  all  alight  swept  out  of  the  burning 
darkness,  into  which  he  must  force  the  mare,  and  she  started 
back  and  snorted  in  affright.    Jim  stopped.    Should  he  go  on  ?  ^ 
Was  it  not  certain  death  ?   Death  sure  and  horrible.   It  would  ! 
do  Sergeant  Sells  little  good  if  he  too  died  just  because  the  Night- 
Owl  had  been  a  fiend  incarnate.    Some  time  the  searchers  would 
find  the  two  blackened  corpses,  and  if  they  knew  who  he  was  i 
they  would  never  guess  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come.   Better  ' 
turn  back  now,  now  while  there  was  yet  time.    He  had  promised  | 
to  take  care  of  Maddy ;  he  would  turn  back  and  join  her,  and 
they  two  could  make  their  escape  to  South  Australia.    After  this 
fire  the  confusion  would  be  so  great  that  they  might  easily  slip 

away  upnoticed,  and  once  there   Ah,  once  there,  what  was 

Maddy  to  him,  what  could  she  ever  be  to  him  ? — Maddy — ^Maddy, 
whom  he  remembered  so  bright  and  confident  and  lovable  only 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  now — now  she  was  just  the  cast-off 
mistress  of  the  Night-Owl,  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  bushranger 
and  an  outlaw — he  was  that  himself — but  at  least  his  hands  were 
clean.  He  had  killed  a  trap,  certainly,  but  that  was  in  the  heat 
of  battle ;  he  had  not  stained  his  hands  with  blood  since,  and  to  | 
be  mixed  up  with  him  in  a  thing  that  was  worse  than  the  most 
cpld-blooded  murder  he  had  ever  heard  of!   No,  if  it  cost 
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his  life  he  would  save  Sergeant  Sells,  and  if  he  too  died  in  the 
effort — well,  what  matter  ?   There  was  not  much  to  live  for. 

His  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  now,  the  acrid  smoke  made 
them  smart.  It  got  into  his  lungs  and  brought  on  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing;  the  strong  wind  kept  pushing  him  back,  urging 
him,  it  seemed,  away  from  the  danger  it  was  sweeping  down  on 
him  so  £Bist. 

There  was  a  red  glow  in  the  sky  now,  and  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  force  his  horse  forward ;  she  shrank  and  shivered  and  backed 
till  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead  her.  And  all  the  while 
it  seemed  to  him  the  face  of  Maddy  Slade  went  on  before  him — 
not  Maddy  hollow-eyed  and  weary  as  he  had  left  her,  but  Maddy 
bright,  sparkling  and  roguish,  with  just  a  touch  of  softness  in 
her  bright  dark  eyes — Maddy  as  she  was  once,  before  sorrow  had 
come  upon  her — Maddy  as  she  might  be  again  if  they  came  out 

of  this  with  honour,  if  they  saved  the  sergeant,  and   Woa, 

good  horse,  come  on,  come  on.  We're  quite  close  now — the 
smoke  is  in  your  eyes  and  in  your  nostrils — it  is  nothing,  nothing 
— ^the  lighted  leaves  that  fall  on  you  are  like  red-hot  coals.  It  is 
nothing,  nothing ;  they  hardly  leave  a  mark,  and  once  we  have 
found  him  we  race  for  safety. 

There  was  an  ominous  glow  now  on  the  dark  cloud  right  ahead, 
and  on  either  side  it  was  dark,  a  hot  darkness  that  n:ught  be  felt. 
He  knew  he  must  turn  soon,  but  it  must  be  somewhere  hereabouts, 
and  he  tied  his  neckerchief  over  the  mare's  eyes,  pulled  his  hat 
down  over  his  own,  and  coo-eyed  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

And  the  man  he  was  looking  for  was  within  ten  yards  of  him. 
The  Night-Owl  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  move  him  out  of 
the  track;  who  was  likely  to  come  along  there  when  all  the 
homesteads  in  the  countryside  were  fighting  for  existence? 
Sergeant  Sells  realised  this  thoroughly.  He  lay  there  on  his  back 
on  the  hard  ground  and  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
watched  the  smoke  rushing  thicker  and  thicker  across  the  heavens. 
The  pain  of  his  broken  leg  pinned  down  by  the  heavy  log  seemed 
to  didl  his  faculties,  and  for  a  little  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  but  the  pain  and  how  he  was  to  bear  it.  He  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow  and  tried  to  push  at  the  log,  and  then  fell  back  with 
a  groan.  He  n:ught  as  well  have  tried  to  push  the  mountain 
itself.  If  he  only  had  a  pistol  and  could  die — die  now  and  end  it 
aU.  It  was  not  death  he  feared,  only  that  it  should  come  in  this 
horrible  form.   The  world  knew  well  enough  his  life  had  been  a 
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dead  failure,  but,  0  God !  what  agony  this  was !  If  he  could 
only  die  now.  The  fire  was  coming  quickly,  the  smoke  grew 
thicker  and  thicker ;  it  was  dark  up  above  now,  but  here  close  to 
the  ground  where  he  lay  the  air  was  purer  than  anywhere  else ; 
he  was  not  likely  to  suffocate  till  the  flames  were  right  upon  him. 
The  Night-Owl — God !  he  was  a  beast  of  prey — a  beast — no,  no 
beast  could  have  thought  of  a  death  so  lingering  and  horrible. 
And  the  pain  in  his  leg  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  he  knew — he 
knew  it  would  not  kill  him. 

He  looked  up  above  him,  and  dimly  through  the  gloom  he 
could  see  the  branches  of  the  great  gum  trees  bending  before  the 
wild  wind.  The  sun  was  a  bright  crimson  ball  at  first,  then  the 
clouds  drifted  across  it  and  dimmed  it  to  the  colour  of  blood,  and 
then — gradually — gradually  it  faded  out  till  it  was  a  faint  blotch 
on  the  dark  grey  enveloping  clouds,  and  a  glow  that  was  not  the 
sun  began  spreading  and  spreading  on  either  hand. 

It  was  coming,  it  was  coming ;  he  put  his  hands  behind  his 
head  and  raised  himself  up  to  look,  though  the  pain  in  his  leg 
was  agonising.  This  death  would  be  more  painful  and  horrible 
still.  The  trees  seemed  to  burst  into  little  flashes  of  light,  as  one 
may  see  the  prisoned  gas  in  a  coal  fire  do.  It  was  come  then,  it 
was  come ;  he  fell  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  If  that  fiend  had 
only  left  him  his  pistols !  The  place  was  like  an  oven,  but  he 
could  not  die  yet  for  all  his  pain,  not  till  it  was  a  burning  fiery 
furnace  would  his  end  come. 

What  was  that?  God!  Through  the  smoke  and  murk  it 
came,  and  it  sounded  like  a  coo-ey.  He  started  up,  and  the 
wrench  he  gave  his  leg  laid  him  flat  again. 

Who  could  possibly  be  coo-eying  here?  No  one  but  the 
Night-Owl  knew  of  his  dilemma,  and,  much  as  he  DMght  wish  to 
gloat  over  his  helplessness,  he  would  not  be  the  man  to  put  his 
life  in  danger  to  do  it,  and  any  one  coo-eying  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  his  life.  Already  the  fire  was  sweeping  across  the 
country.  It  was  the  howling  of  the  wind,  or  he  was  getting  light- 
headed.   Light-headed,  thank  Gtod ! 

'  My  God ! '  he  prayed,  *  do  this  thing  for  me^  this  thing. 
Put  me  out  of  my  misery  quick,  make  me  light-headed  that  I 
may  not  know/ 

Then  there  came  another  coo-ey,  long  drawn,  clear,  above  the 
howling  wind  and  the  moaning  branches  and  the  crackling  of  the 
fire,  and  close  beside  him,  *  Coo-o-o-ey ! ' 
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His  lips  were  parched  and  dry,  and  his  tongue  felt  too  large 
for  his  mouth.    Was  he  light-headed  ?   Was  God  answering  his 

^  prayer?  Then,  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  caused  him,  he  raised 
himself  on  his  elbows  and  answered  back  with  another  long  drawn- 
out  coo-ey.  •  And  he  fell  back  cursing  himself  for  a  fool.  Who 
could  it  be  but  the  Night-Owl  coming  to  gloat  over  him  ? 

He  put  his  arm  across  his  face  and  wiped  the  sweat  away  with 
his  sleeve.  It  could  be  but  the  Night-Owl.  Then  out  of  the 
heavy  smoke  wreaths — ^there  were  little  dancing  flames  above  his 

^  head — there  stepped  a  man  with  his  hand  before  his  face,  and 
behind  him  came  a  horse.  And  the  man  stooped  over  him  and 
peered  into  his  face  with  bleared,  smoke-reddened  eyes. 

*  Sergeant  Sells?' 

*  Yes,*  he  said,  feeling  like  one  speaking  in  a  dream,  *  but  it'll 
I       be  all  up  with  both  of  us  soon.    Who  are  you  ?   Better  clear  out, 

young  fellow,  while  you  can.* 

*  I  came  for  you,'  said  Slim  Jim  laconically.  *  Hold  the  mare,* 
and  he  put  the  reins  into  his  hands, '  hold  her  for  all  you're  worth. 
She's  all  we  have  to  depend  on  now.' 

Sells  gripped  the  reins  mechanically,  and  the  mare  stood 
\       quietly  enough  now  that  her  eyes  were  bandaged.    She  pawed 
the  earth  a  little,  but  she  did  not  offer  to  break  away. 

Slim  Jim  caught  the  end  of  the  log  that  was  across  the 
BCTgeant's  knees.  It  was  not  very  heavy  for  him  standing  in  an 
upright  position,  though  it  had  served  effectually  to  prison  Sells ; 
but  then  his  leg  was  broken,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
gone  far  even  if  he  had  been  free.  One  heave  and  it  was  crashing 
back  among  the  undergrowth  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
into  a  blaze. 

Slim  Jim  raised  the  fallen  man's  head  in  his  arms. 

'Now  111  hurt  you,  I'm  afraid.  Sing  out  when  you  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  Put  your  arm  round  my  neck.  That's 
right.  We  haven't  a  second  to  spare.  I  ain't  sure  that  we'll  get 
tli^ough  now !  * 

^  Give  me  your  pistol,  man,  and  clear  out,*  said  the  trooper. 

Jim  laughed  grimly  as  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  hoist  the 
helpless  man  into  the  saddle. 

*None  of  that  now,'  he  said  with  an  oath.  'Nancy  an'  me 
here,  we're  riskin'  our  lives  to  get  you  safe  outer  this,  an'  you've 
got  to  do  your  part.   They'll  be  hangin*  me  for  murder  else.' 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  into  the  saddle.    He  set  his 
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teeth  hard  and  gripped  Slim  Jim's  shoulder  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  caught  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  but  the 
mare  started  back  in  affright,  and  he  fell  and  could  not  repress  a 
groan.  He  began  to  feel  iaint  and  sick  with  pain  now,  but  the 
laboured  breathing  of  his  companion  served  to  help  him  to  keep 
his  senses.  He  could  not,  he  must  not,  fail  this  man  who  had 
come  to  him  in  his  direst  need.  If  the  trooper  was  nearly  done 
for,  the  sweat  was  running  down  Slim  Jim's  face  in  little  streams 
before  he  was  seated  swaying  in  the  saddle. 
Jim  put  his  flask  to  his  lips. 

*  Here,  man,  take  a  sip.    It'll  hearten  you  up.' 
The  sergeant  drank  and  handed  it  back  gratefully. 

*  Get  up  behind  me,  James  Brock.' 

Jim  started.  He  had  not  heard  his  own  name  for  many  a 
long  day. 

*  That's  all  right,  sergeant,'  he  said.  *  I'm  goin'  to  lead  the 
mare.  She'll  go  best  that  way.  She's  pretty  nigh  lost  her  senses 
through  fear,  poor  beast.' 

What  a  ride  it  was!  Jim  caught  the  mare's  headstall  and 
raced  along  before  the  wind  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  All  the  sick 
man  behind  him  could  do  was  to  clutch  at  the  saddle  and  hold  on 
as  well  as  he  could.  The  fire  was  up  with  them,  flying  along 
through  the  tree-tops ;  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  scrub  below 
ignited,  and  then  what  would  their  lives  be  worth  ?  C!ome  on, 
good  mare,  come  on.  The  smoke  seemed  stupefying  him,  weigh- 
ing him  down ;  could  he,  could  he,  keep  on  ?  He  looked  back 
ever  and  again  at  the  swaying  figure  in  the  dim  haze  behind  him ; 
as  loDg  as  he  was  there  he  must  keep  on — both  their  lives 
depended  on  him,  and  Maddy's  life  and  happiness,  too,  it  seemed. 
He  felt  a  sharp  stinging  pain  in  his  shoulder,  and  before  he  could 
lift  a  hand  the  man  behind  had  stretched  forward  and  extinguished 
the  fire.  Another — and  that  was  out — and  another.  It  could 
not  last  long.  The  trooper  was  not  fit  to  do  it ;  another  and  he 
would  topple  over  and  his  labour  would  be  all  in  vain,  for  he  was 
done  now  and  knew  well  enough  he  would  never  be  able  to  put 
him  in  the  saddle  again  once  he  fell  out. 

*  Blast  you ! '  he  said  angrily,  as  the  sergeant  very  helplessly 
put  out  his  shirt  for  the  fourth  time,  *  can't  you  let  a  fellow  bum 
if  he  wants  to  ?   You  sit  in  the  saddle,  and  be  d  d  to  you ! ' 

They  were  on  the  top  of  the  rise  now,  and  the  air  was  a  little 
clearer,  and  Slim  Jim  paused  to  try  and  get  breath. 
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Behind  them  the  bill  seemed  a  very  sea  of  fire,  and  it  was 
•tretching  oat  wide  arms  of  smoke  and  flame  to  encircle  them. 

'Sergeant/  said  Slim  Jim  bitterly,  'I  guess  we're  done.  I 
don't  see  yoa're  a  crack  better  off  than  when  I  found  you.  I'm 
blamed  if  we  can  get  outer  this.' 

The  trooper  put  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  A  thousand  times  better  off  if  we  die  now !  A  man  named 
Bobinson,  one  of  Selby's  shepherds,  had  a  hut  hereabouts.  Gould 
we  reach  it  ? ' 

*  Where's  the  good  ?   He's  got  a  wife  an'  a  kid  * 

*  There's  a  water-hole  there,'  gasped  the  sergeant. 

'Bight  you  are,'  cried  Jim  cheerfully.  He  had  actually ^ 
forgotten  all  about  that  water-hole. 

They  turned  off  the  broad  track,  and  it  was  a  wild  scramble 
through  the  half-mile  of  scrub  that  lay  between  it  and  Bobinson's 
clearing.  Jim's  heart  sank  more  than  once.  It  was  a  small  point 
— suppose  they  missed  it  ?  Then,  indeed,  they  might  throw  up 
their  hands,  for  when  this  scrub  caught,  as  catch  it  would  in  a 
Tery  few  minutes — ^it  was  alight  already  in  several  places — there 
would  be  no  hope  for  them  if  they  were  in  it. 

And  then,  just  as  he  was  giving  up  hope,  the  sergeant  bent 
over  and  gasped  Ssuntly,  '  A  little  to  the  left,  a  little  to  the  left,' 
and  he  turned  the  mare's  head  and  saw  they  were  on  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  Not  before  it  was  time,  for  the  trooper  had  sunk 
4own  helpless  to  the  ground. 

It  was  such  a  tiny  clearing,  and  the  small  house  alongside  a 
very  shrunken  water-hole  was  just  dimly  visible  through  the  grey 
haze. 

A  man  started  up,  and  without  a  word  helped  Jim  to  carry 
his  companion  to  the  water. 

'  Put  him  in  the  water,  it  ain*t  too  deep ;  my  missus  '11  do 
what  she  can  for  him.    Help  us  save  the  shanty,  mate.' 

And  they  saved  it. 

It  was  a  terrible,  wearing,  cruel  fight,  but  at  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  when  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  the  little  home 
was  still  safe ;  the  trooper  was  delirious,  and  the  weary  woman, 
who  had  put  her  baby  in  a  hole  scooped  in  the  ground  and  covered 
it  with  a  wet  sack  while  she  worked  with  the  men,  turned  and 
caught  Jim's  hand  and  kissed  his  &ce  with  a  passion  of  weeping. 

*  You  come  straight  from  Heaven,  I  do  b'lieve,'  she  sobbed, 
<  Jbe  good  Qod  sent  you,'  and  the  ipw  wrung  bis  baud. 
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*  Mate,  mate,  I  b'lieve  the  missis  is  right.  I  never  could  ha* 
dose  it  alone/ 

Jim  broke  into  a  hoarse  burst  of  laughter.  His  eyes  were 
nearly  burnt  out  of  his  head,  his  hair  was  singed  and  his  beard 
gone. 

*  D'ye  know  who  I  am  ? '  he  cried ;  *  when  you  do  you  won't  say 
much  for  me.  I'm  Slim  Jim,  the  bushranger.  Now  I  must  be 
oflF.  Let  'em  know  at  the  camp,  mate,  about  the  sergeant,  will 
you  ?  an'  don't  let  up  on  me  for  a  bit.  I  want  to  cut  an'  start 
afresh.  Do  that  for  me,  mate,  will  you  ?  The  sergeant,  he  won't 
be  able  to  tell  for  a  day  or  two.' 

The  other  man  wrung  his  hand  again  heartily. 

'  God  be  with  you.  Slim  Jim ! '  called  out  the  woman  as  he  rode 
away  through  the  desolate  blackened  country,  through  the  pouring 
rain,  and  her  blessing  seemed  to  linger  with  him  as  he  reached 
the  cave  and  saw  Maddy's  anxious  face  looking  out  for  him. 

*  We're  goin'  to  start  afresh,  Maddy,'  he  said  gently.  ^  Well 
slip  away  across  the  hills  to-morrow  an'  start  afresh.  I  guess  I've 
earned  it.' 

•  .••«•.. 

It  was  January  '98,  the  height  of  the  cruel  hot  summer,  and 
the  fire  was  sweeping  down  through  the  long  dry  grass  on  to  the 
homestead — the  great  homestead  that  was  like  a  township,  owned 
by  Block  and  Sons. 

Such  a  fight  as  they  had  for  it,  but  the  buildings  and  the 
garnered  harvests  were  saved,  and  the  old  man  and  his  stalwart 
sons  and  grandsons  trooped  into  the  big  dining-hall,  where  grandma, 
with  snow-white  hair  and  bright,  sparkling,  roguish  black  eyes, 
waited  for  them  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

*  'Twas  the  worst  fire  I've  seen,'  said  her  eldest  son,  throwing 
down  his  hat  and  mopping  his  hot  face. 

She  looked  across  at  her  husband. 
He  smiled  into  her  eyes  kindly. 

*  'Twasn't  near  so  bad,  Maddy,  as  the  fire  that  give  the  sergeant 
such  a  narrow  squeak  for  his  life  near  Deadman's  there,  way  back 
in  the  fifties.' 
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Irish  humonr,  like  most  things  connected  with  that  much- 
maligned  country,  has  been  worn  so  threadbare  that  it  requires 
some  courage  to  approach  the  subject.  I  venture  to  do  so  on  the 
plea  that  the  humour  of  Irish  life  is  something  quite  distinct 
from  the  smart  sayings  made  to  order  for  the  benefit  of  Saxon 
visitors,  and  therefore  in  this  article  I  have  carefully  avoided  all 
stock  stories,  no  matter  how  good,  and  only  give  what  we 
ourselves  have  met  with  in  our  daily  life  among  the  people. 
That  strong  contrasts  exist  between  the  two  countries  which  lie 
60  close  together  no  one  can  deny,  and  a  distinguished  English 
ecclesiastic  has  recently  alluded  to  Ireland  as  the  country  where 
everything  is  upside  down.  With  regard  to  such  an  imputation 
we  can  only  '  deny  the  allegation  and  despise  the  allegator ; '  but 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  customs  and  associa- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  poles  apart,  and  what  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  one  is  absolutely  meaningless  to  the  other.  Take,  for 
example,  an  English  country  churchyard,  with  its  neatly  kept 
grass,  carefully  tended  graves,  and  delightful  halo  of  Oray's 
*  Elegy;'  then  look  at  an  Irish  one.  If  you  have  courage  to 
climb  over  the  tumble-down  tombstones  and  risk  an  encoimter 
with  the  nettles  and  weeds,  you  will  probably  find  yourself  con- 
fironted  by  the  bones  of  the  '  rude  forefathers '  themselves,  and, 
most  likely,  a  ghastly  memento  in  the  shape  of  a  skull  or  two. 
Yet  even  here  a  Idnd  of  grim  humour  creeps  in.  Once,  on 
visiting  such  an  enclosxure,  we  noticed  amid  the  grass  and  nettles, 
not  indeed  bones,  but  an  imposing  vault,  the  heavy  iron  door  of 
which  stood  open.  Inside  were  rows  of  coffins,  ready  for  the 
inspection  of  any  passing  visitor,  two-footed  or  four-footed.  We 
drew  the  attention  of  the  old  grave-digger  to  the  fact.  *  Ah  ! '  he 
said,  *  shure  that's  Misther  Tuohy's  vault,  an'  he'ill  niver  have  the 
door  shut ;  he  likes  thim  within  to  have  air.  Ye  see  that,'  he 
went  on,  pointing  to  an  erection  strongly  resembling  a  pigsty, 
built  against  the  ruined  walls  of  the  little  chapel,  *  there's  two 
fiunilies  in  there,  the  Buanes  above  and  the  Murphys  below ;  but, 
shure,  they've  got  the  floor  between  thim.'  It  seemed  a  novel 
kiod  of  *  flat ; '  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
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From  this  subject  one  seems  to  pass  naturally  to  that  of  sickness ; 
and  here  humour  flourishes*  It  is  true  that,  with  the  spread  of 
general  knowledge  and  improved  medical  aid,  *  cures '  and  super- 
stitions are  on  the  wane,  but  still '  the  misthress's  bottle '  is  much 
preferred  to  the  doctor's,  and  the  advice  of  a  '  lucky  woman '  is  of 
much  higher  value  than  that  of  an  M.D.  Apart  from  the  medical 
knowledge  required,  it  is  no  light  matter  to  undertake  to  prescribe 
for  one's  neighbours,  as  the  following  will  show.  *  If  it's  plazin' 
to  yr  honor,  I'm  come  to  ax  for  a  bottle,'  said  an  old  woman. 

*  I  was  tuk  that  bad  last  night  I  thought  the  life  'ud  lave  me.' 
After  due  inquiry  into  her  symptoms  she  was  given  a  packet 
of  arrowroot,  with  minute  directions  how  to  prepare  it.  As  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  take  them  in,  a  happy  thought  struck  the  lady. 

*  You  know  how  to  make  starch,  don't  you  ? '  she  asked.  *  Yes,* 
Biddy  said,  she  did.  ^Then  make  it  just  like  that,'  said  her 
friend,  *  and  add  a  little  sugar  to  it.'  Biddy  departed,  to  return 
next  day  with  the  information  that  '  she  was  like  to  die  afther 
atin'  what  Miss  Norah  gave  her,  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  her, 
she  couldn't  get  it  all  dowi\,  it  wint  so  aginst  her.'  She  was 
requested  to  bring  what  remained  for  inspection,  which  revealed 
that  the  directions  as  to  starch  had  been  literally  carried  out. 
She  had  put  blue  in  it.  This  was  more  than  equalled  by  an  old 
man,  who  arrived  one  day  with  a  long  list  of  symptoms,  including 
*a  tatherananty  that  rowled  round  and  round  in  his  inside.' 
Fortunately  the  '  misthress '  was  good  at  diagnosis,  and  he  was 
presented  with  a  powder  tied  up  neatly  in  white  paper.  *  Here, 
Mike,'  she  said,  '  don't  mix  this  with  anything,  but  take  it  quite 
plain,  just  as  it  is.'  Mike  promised  and  departed,  to  return 
rejoicing  in  a  day  or  two.  *  Glory  be  to  God,  the  misthress's 
powder  had  cured  him  intirely,  an',  faith,  he  tuk  ivery  bit  of  it, 
barrin'  that  much  of  the  sthring '  (showing  about  an  inch),  *  that 
was  that  tough  he  couldn't  get  it  down.' 

There  is  one  specially  Irish  characteristic  which  might  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  philanthropists  and  political  prospectors 
who  make  Ireland  their  happy  hunting-ground.  I  mean  the 
universal  desire  to  give  satisfistction  as  well  as  information,  and  at 
all  costs  to  suit  our  manners  to  our  company.  '  Shure  it's  as  aisy 
to  tell  a  lie  as  to  tell  the  thruth '  is  a  maxim  we  have  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  acting  up  to.  Indeed,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
this  fatal  desire  to  agree  quickly,  not  with  our  adversary,  but 
our  friend,  and  if  possible  to  go  one  better,  that  lands  us  in  so 
Baftny  quagmires,    I  Q^ge  had  Qccasion  to  (JepQunce  in  stropg 
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tettns  a  particularly  brutal  agrarian  outrage,  in  which  several 
unfortunate  animals  had  been  shot  at  and  mutilated.  My  hearer, 
a  respectable  kind-hearted  young  man,  who  would  not  willingly 
have  injured  a  fly,  thoroughly  agreed  ¥rith  me.  *  That's  thrue,*  he 
said ;  *  an'  shure,  if  they  were  for  killin'  something,  it  would  have 
been  a  daeent  thing  to  have  shot  a  man,  and  not  two  poor  dumb 
bastes  that  couldn't  defind  thimselves/  The  most  rigid  up* 
holder  of  the  S.P.C.A.  could  hardly  have  gone  further.  No- 
where is  the  old  proverb  'Manners  makyth  man*  so  firmly 
believed  in,  or  acted  upon,  as  in  Ireland.  Nothing  stands  to  a  man 
or  carries  him  through  difficulties  like  a  good  manner.  '  Glory  be 
to  Gt>d  that  it's  your  honour's  self  that's  come,  and  not  that  little 
black  divil  that  was  here  last  wake ;  ivery  word  he  spake  it  was 
as  if  he  hot  je  in  the  face  with  a  sod  o'  turf,'  was  the  greeting 
received  by  a  Government  inspector  whose  colleague  was  not 
remarkable  for  his  courtesy.  Another  admirable  characteristic 
must  not  be  overlooked.  An  Irishman  is  naturally  devout,  and  as 
a  rule  accepts  the  decrees  of  Providence  without  a  murmur.  His 
climate  is  as  changeable  as  he  is  himself,  but  you  rarely  hear 
him  grumble.  Anything  short  of  a  deluge  is  'a  grand  day, 
glory  be  to  God,'  or,  if  he  is  completely  wet  throngh,  *  a  fine 
soft  day  for  the  country.'  On  one  occasion,  when  it  had 
rained  incessantly  for  weeks,  and  the  crops  were  almost  under 
?Fater,  I  said  to  a  man,  *  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather, 
Flannagan?'  'I  think,'  said  Flannagan,  looking  round  at  tie 
dripping  hedges  and  soaking  fields,  *I  think,  Miss,  if  I  was 
to  be  makin'  weather,  an'  made  the  likes  of  this,  there'd  be 
grumblin*  at  it.'  It  was  wrung  out  of  him,  and  surely  disap- 
probation was  never  more  delicately  expressed.  As  might  be 
expected,  ours  is  a  soil  in  which  blessings  and  curses  flourish  in 
almost  tropical  luxuriance,  and  both  are  dispensed  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Among  the  causes  which  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
former  may  be  reckoned  the  possession  of  red  hair.  '  The  ould 
masther's  funeral  was  a  grand  sight,'  Eaid  an  old  woman,  'but 
shure  the  grandest  sight  of  all  was  to  see  Masther  Andy  standin' 
there  with  his  head  shinin'  like  gould  in  a  bog  dhrain.  May  the 
Lord  bless  him  an'  the  barber  that  barberised  him ! '  We  are 
often  credited  with  a  disposition  to  accept  statements  without 
proof  of  their  accuracy,  but  the  following  story  goes  far  to  dis- 
prove such  an  accusation.  '  It's  wishin'  to  inform  the  family  I  am 
that  there's  a  cross  baste  beyant  in  the  field,'  was  announced  one 
morning  by  an  old  herd.    *  Are  you  sure  it's  really  cross  ? '  some 
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one  asked.  ^  Ah !  begorra,  I  am  Bhure ;  Mrs.  Casey  herself  was 
walkin'  across  on  her  way  from  market,  whin  it  wint  at  her  an' 
turrened  her  npside  down,  and  the  crathore  was  that  skeared  she 
oonldn't  spake  hardly  a  word  whin  she  got  home,  an'  himself 
wouldn't  belave  her,  so  he  tuk  Mary  out  to  see  if  it  was  thrue,  an' 
begorra  it  wint  at  her  and  turrened  her  upside  down  too,  so  thin 
he  knew  it  was  a  cross  baste.'  The  same  old  herd  described  his 
cattle.  *  Shure,  they're  fine  bastes  now,  but  troth,  if  ye'd  seen  thim 
whin  they  came  first,  it's  thin  skilitons  they  were.'  No  paper  on 
Irish  humour  would  be  complete  without  at  least  a 'few  specimens 
of  bulls.  Here  are  two  or  three  jotted  down  at  random.  *  Dhrunk  ! ' 
said  a  man  speaking  of  his  neighbour,  '  he  was  that  dhrunk  that 
he  made  ten  halves  of  ivery  word.'  *  Arrah,  Ma'am !  have  ye 
heard  the  news  ?  Misther  John's  best  calf's  been  dhrownded  on  him. 
Shure,  I'm  afther  goin'  through  the  field  mesilf,  whin  they  were 
gettin'  the  crathure  out  of  the  ditch,  an'  he  was  that  wake  he 
could  hardly  walk  home.^  *But  I  thought  you  said  he  wAs 
drowned? '  *  Dhrownded  !  And  shure  so  he  was  dhrownded,  but 
he  wasn't  dhrownded  dead.' 

*  Was  it  a  good  fair  to-day  ? '  inquired  a  master.  *  Ah,  no, 
your  honour.  Shure  it  was  only  a  little  fair,  and  thim  little  fairs 
are  niver  big  ones.' 

*  Why  is  the  chapel  bell  ringing,  Mike  ? '  *  Shure,  it's  two  men 
over  there  beyant  in  Ghirtnaghur  that's  died,  and  they're  a  buryin' 
of  one  another  to-day,  and  that's  the  sign.' 

Among  the  many  factors  at  work  in  Ireland  there  is  one  the 
extent  of  whose  influence  is  supposed,  both  by  friends  and  foes, 
to  be  almost  unlimited.  I  mean  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
priest,  and  as  it  undoubtedly  has  a  prominent  place  for  good  or 
evil  in  Irish  life,  the  following  example  may  be  of  interest. 

Old  Mike  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  Uttle  cabin  on  the  mountain, 
one  of  a  type  which  is  happily  becoming  every  day  more  rare. 
The  walls  were  of  mud,  and  the  floor  of  the  same  useful  material, 
with  a  gutter  running  down  the  middle  to  divide  the  iGEtmily  apart- 
ment from  that  of  the  cow  and  ass,  for  Mike  did  not  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  '  harse  baste.'  To  this  mansion  came  his  reverence 
one  cold  showery  morning  in  March,  to  hold  a  station.  His  um- 
brella was  wet  and  dripping,  so,  being  a  careful  man,  he  placed  it 
open  in  the  space  vacated  by  the  animals,  who  were  grazing  outside. 
After  the  usual  devotions,  when  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  he 
went  for  a  stroll  while  Moira  prepared  his  break&st,  for  to  enter- 
tain his  reverence  afterguards  is  the  crowning  honour  of  a  station. 
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He  had  not  gone  far  when  a  heavy  shower  obh'ged  him  to  take 
shelter  nnder  a  tree,  and  send  a  little  gossoon  ruoning  back  for  his 
umbrella.  '  His  rivereDce  is  aflher  sindiDg  me  to  bring  him  his 
ombrell/  said  the  boy,  bursting  into  the  cabin.  *  The  saints  pre- 
sarre  us ! '  said  Mike.  '  Maybe  it's  the  thing  he  left  there  bey  ant  in 
the  comer,*  and  seizing  the  umbrella  he  tried  to  pass  it  through 
the  door,  but  the  entrance  was  low  and  •narrow  and  the  umbrella 
large  and  wide.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  caught  up  a 
spade  and  began  shovelling  down  the  wall  at  either  side  of  the 
door.  *  Man  alive ! '  said  the  priest,  appearing  on  the  scene, '  what- 
ever are  ye  at  ? '  *  Shure,  its  makin*  way  I  am  for  yr  riverence's 
ombrell,'  said  old  Mike ;  *  divil  a  bit  of  it  'ill  go  through  door 
at  all,  at  all.'  *  Ah,  nonsense,  man!'  said  his  reverence,  laughing; 
and  stepping  inside  he  took  the  umbrella  out  of  Moira's  hand  and 
closed  it  before  them.  Old  Mike  stared  at  it  aghast.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  wife.  '  Glory  be  to  Grod,  Moira,'  he  said ;  *  is  there  any- 
thing beyant  the  power  of  the  priest  ? '  These  old  people  belonged 
to  a  generation  which  is  fast  passing  away,  and  to  which  the  suc- 
ceeding one  bears  but  little  resemblance.  One  of  its  last  survivors 
was  old  Peggy,  a  well-known  character,  whose  ancestors  had  come 

*  from  the  bottom  of  the  top  of  the  North  in  Cromwell's  time.' 
Though  over  eighty,  she  footed  it  every  Sunday  to  mass,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  four  miles,  and  no  one  knew  their  religion  better  than 
she.  The  last  blessing  Peggy  bestowed  on  me  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore her  death  is,  I  think,  worth  repeating.  '  May  the  Lord  grant 
ye  a  long  life  and|[a  happy  ind,  and  may  ye  be  sporting  in  heaven 
with  the  King  of  Glory  and  His  twelve  Apostles  ! ' 

So  much  for  the  wild  West.   My  last  two  examples  hail  from 

*  fiair  Dublin  city.'  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  our  shores  can 
be  unacquainted  with  our  cars  or  their  drivers,  whose  ready  wit  is 
proverbial..  A  man  driven  home  by  one  of  these  on  a  very  wet 
night  wished  to  give  him  something  to  keep  the  cold  out. 
Finding  nothing  at  hand  but  a  liqueur-stand  with  its  tiny  glasses, 
he  poured  him  out  one,  saying,  *  You'll  think  none  the  worse  of 
this  because  it  was  made  by  the  holy  monks.'  The  carman 
drained  the  glass.  *  God  bless  the  holy  monks,'  he  said ;  *  it's  thim- 
selves  that  can  make  good  liquor,  but  the  man  that  blew  that 
glasb  was  very  short  of  breath.'  A  few  years  ago,  during  some 
repairs  to  a  Dublin  thoroughfare,  a  tunnel  was  made  under  the 
roadway.  '  How  many  of  ye's  is  there  down  below  ? '  shouted  a 
man  from  above.  '  Three,'  came  the  answer.  *  Then  let  the  half 
of  ye's  come  up,'  said  the  man  in  the  street. 
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Dissatisfied  enough  I  was  at  having  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
remote  settlement  of  Glenbrae,  even  though  the  C.P.B.  track  passed 
only  ten  miles  distant  from  the  town  limit,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  '  fire-break'  that  encircled  the  scattered  group  of  houses. 
Around  spread  a  singularly  uninteresting  prairie,  not  a  bush  or  tree 
to  be  seen,  until  you  had  driven  a  mile  or  so  from  the  settlement. 

The  February  of  1891  had  been  almost  indescribably  cold 
during  its  first  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  I 
drove  into  Glenbrae,  I  reckoned  by  the  numbness  in  feet  and 
hands  that  the  temperature  was  fairly  low.  The  country  through 
which  I  had  just  passed  was  the  veritable  home  of  the  cold  genius 
of  the  north.  The  chilly  ball  of  the  sun  was  encircled  by  solar 
coroncB  and  coloured  rainbows  innumerable ;  the  air  glittered  with 
ice  crystals,  that  flashed  like  millions  of  steel  points  caught  by 
the  sunlight ;  a  bed  of  diamonds  spread  beneath  the  sharp  runners 
of  my  cutter,  while  glazed  frost  hung  upon  tree  trunks,  and 
decorated  each  skeleton  branch  with  a  distinctive  beauty.  Along 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  southern  horizon  hung  a  wondrous 
mirage,  where  I  could  gaze  upon  a  deserted  city  of  ice,  with  tall 
pinnacles  shooting  upward  from  silent  streets  of  cloud. 

Wrapped  up  in  furs  to  the  nose-tip,  and  bending  to  examine 
my  thermometer,  I  recognised  Snook,  the  crank  of  the  settlement. 
Knowledge  made  him  a  person  of  much  importance  in  his  own 
eyes,  though  the  world,  as  represented  by  Glenbrae,  had  hitherto 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims.  No  man,  they  argued, 
burdened  with  such  a  name  could  be  the  possessor  of  wisdom.  So 
Snook  had  to  pass  through  life  handicapped  by  the  only  gift  that 
his  parents  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

*  How  does  she  read  ? '  I  called,  coming  up  behind. 

*  She  was  —52  a  while  back.  Now  she's  at  —43,  and  travel- 
ling up  fast.' 

*  That's  good.' 

*  Is  it  ?   Put  your  eyes  'way  over  north/ 

I  obeyed,  and  beheld  a  thin  line  of  haze,  something  like  a 
distant  snow  flurry,  revolving  as  it  ascended,  and  gradually 
lengthening  and  spreading. 
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*The  thermometer  is  going  up!'  I  exclaimed.  *  She's  at 
—40  now.* 

*  About  —  20  she'll  fetch  and  stay,'  said  Snook.  « That'll  make 
a  oold  raough  blizzard,  eh  ? ' 

*  You  bet,'  I  said,  glad  to  be  home  again.  *  Come  inside,  and 
put  in  the  afternoon  with  me.' 

He  accepted  readily,  poor  old  chap,  for  his  own  home  was  not 
luxurious.  •  What  have  you  been  working  at  this  morning  ? '  I 
asked,  as  we  pulled  our  chairs  to  the  stove. 

The  scientist  tapped  an  empty  pipe  meaningly  against  his 
knee,  and  replied : 

*  Terrestrial  magnetism,  with  the  possibiUty  of  its  use  for 
telegraphic  purposes.' 

I  took  the  hint,  and  threw  him  over  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
<  Bather  deep,  eh  ? '  I  ventured. 

'To  most — simple  enough  to  me.  I  have  made  a  carefal 
study  of  it.' 

*Well,  let's  hear,'  I  said,  feeling  I  was  in  for  some  wild 
theory. 

The  scientist  chopped  an  undue  amount  of  tobacco,  filled  the 
pipe,  then  calmly  placed  the  residue  in  his  pocket.  With  an  airy 
wave  of  the  knife  round  his  head  he  commenced : 

'According  to  my  observations,  which  may  be  taken  as 
carrect,  the  magnetic  pole  is  at  the  present  time  making  a  course 
south  of  east  from  Melville  Peninsula.  Its  immediate  discovery 
would  show  what  course  it  had  taken  since  its  primary  disclosure, 
would  determine  at  what  rate  it  has  journeyed,  besides,  of  course, 
informing  us  as  to  its  exact  location.' 

*  But  what  would  you  do  with  it  when  found  ? ' 

*  We  could  ascertain  what  the  magnetic  force  is  at  the  pole 
itself,  as  compared  with  other  points  at  which  similar  observations 
have  been  made,  also  note  if  irregularities  exist  in  the  mani* 
festation  of  this  force  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  Having  dis- 
covered at  what  particular  point,  or  points,  of  the  360  degrees  that 
form  the  circle  of  observation  these  irregularities  showed  them- 
selves, we  might  easily  understand  the  course  of  the  daily  varia- 
tion of  the  compass.' 

*  But  where  does  the  telegraphy  come  in  ?  *  I  asked. 

*  With  this  discovery.  Don't  you  see,  Talbot,  that  we  could 
make  firesh  observations  and  test  the  truth  of  the  theory,  which 
lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  terrestrial  magnetism  is  an  element 
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that  may  be  safely  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  ?  Think  what 
such  a  discovery  would  mean  to  the  nation  that  had  definitely 
located  the  two  magnetic  poles  of  this  earth  !  That  nation  would 
possess  points  at  which  to  receive,  and  from  which  to  despatoh^ 
messages  along  its  magnetic  meridians  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
She  would  possess  a  framework  of  telegraphic  wire  which  could 
not  be  tampered  with,  still  less  cut  by  any  hostile  outsiders.' 

I  was  about  to  reply,  by  way  of  raising  an  argument,  when  a 
mighty  gust  of  wind  struck  the  side  of  the  house.  We  went  to 
the  door,  for  nothing  could  be  distinguished  from  the  frozen-in 
windows.  The  blizzcurd  had  fairly  started.  Already  sim  and  sky 
had  disappeared,  while  the  shanty  opposite  mine  was  an  indistinct 
shadow.  Fine  show-dust  was  whirling  on  all  sides,  while  ice 
crystals  cut  the  face  like  whipcord.  I  scraped  away  the  snow 
that  had  already  gathered  over  the  thermometer,  and  read  —21. 
Snook  had  been  correct.  Not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen, 
though  I  heard  the  frightened  bellowings  of  oxen  in  a  neighbour 
ing  stable. 

Hardly  had  we  got  back  into  the  warm  when  the  wind  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  my  small  house  rocked,  while  snow-dust  forced 
its  passage  through  the  double  windows,  and  lay  unmelting  upon 
the  ledge  inside.  The  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  storm,  the  weird 
rushing  of  the  snow  clouds,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  make 
the  boldest  tremble. 

So  Snook  declared  he  must  '  go  and  search  for  his  shanty.'  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  storm-door.  He  began  to  wind  a  thick 
muffler  round  mouth  and  chin,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  operation 
he  stopped  and  turned  a  startled  face  to  mine.  '  There's  some  one 
razzling  against  the  door.' 

The  next  moment  we  had  it  open,  admitting  pandemonium. 
It  was  not  then  five  o'clock,  yet  outside  it  was  night,  a  raging, 
infuriate  night,  that  no  pen  can  describe.  We  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  an  oasis,  around  which  whirled  space,  a  freezing,  blast* 
ing  vortex,  whose  breath  meant  death. 

*  Have  you  got  him  ? '  howled  Snook,  plunging  from  the  niagara 
of  wind. 

A  gaunt  frost-coated  figure  fell  inside  and  along  the  floor. 
We  closed  the  door  with  numbed  hands. 

*  It's  Arcand,  Talbot.  You  know  him.  He  lives  five  miles 
west  on  the  Fairford  traQ.' 

The  man  was  gasping  for  breath  and  rolling  from  side  to  side. 
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Mj  house  was  the  first  in  Glenbrae,  entering  the  settlement  from 
the  west.    Arcand  had  reached  the  door,  then  fallen  exhausted. 

I  gave  him  a  dram,  and  presently  he  crawled  up  on  his  knees, 
to  gasp  feebly  forth  the  monosyllable,  '  Help !  * 

*  You're  safe  enough  now,'  I  said,  for  I  thought  his  brain  was 
wandering. 

'  Not  for  me — Widow  Baker  and  her  daughter.' 

Bit  by  bit  we  got  the  story — a  common  one,  alas !  on  the  winter 
plains.  Shortly  before  the  blizzard  commenced,  the  stove  in  Mrs. 
Baker's  little  shanty  had  overturned.  The  old  woman  and  her 
daughter  were  splitting  kindling  in  the  shed  outside,  when  they 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  flames  darting  through  the  door.  They 
rushed  to  the  shack,  but  could  do  nothing.  The  fire  was  too  far 
advanced,  so  the  few  shovelfals  of  snow  they  could  cast  upon  the 
flames  had  but  slight  efiect.  While  they  were  watching  the  de- 
struction of  their  poor  home,  Arcand  came  up  on  snowshoes.  He 
had  been  making  for  home,  but,  having  marked  sure  signs  of  an 
approaching  blizzard,  turned  towards  the  widow's  shanty,  to  seek 
that  shelter  which  on  the  prairie  is  never  denied.  At  once  he 
put  them  in  the  shed,  wrapped  them  up  as  best  he  could,  then 
sped  along  towards  the  nearest  city  of  refuge — Glenbrae.  But 
he  had  scarcely  travelled  over  half  the  distance  when  the  ice-storm 
struck  him,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  fight  his  way  blindly 
along  through  that  fearful  and  impermeable  night.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  he  had  crawled  upon  hands  and  knees, 
after  having  unlashed  the  snowshoes  from  his  hopelessly  frozen  feet. 

*  See  here,'  I  said  to  Snook,  *  you're  muflSed.  Get  round  to 
the  bar-room  and  tell  this  to  the  other  boys.' 

'  I'm  o£F,'  he  said  quietly.  But  who  would  be  willing  to 
venture  two  miles  across  prairie  on  such  a  night  ? 

Then  I  tried  to  raise  Arcand  from  the  floor.  *  Don't  take  the 
bother,  Mr.  Talbot,'  he  said ;  *  I'm  done  for.' 

*  No,  you're  not,'  I  said  hopefully ;  *  I'm  going  to  take  you 
round  to  the  back  room,  and  stick  your  feet  in  a  pail  of  ice.' 

*  It's  too  late ;  they're  gone.  You  can't  think  what  it  is  when 
I  move  my  legs.  Two  dead  lumps  of  stone,  that  once  were  feet 
drag  at  the  end  of  them.' 

'  Perhaps  they're  not  quite  dead,'  I  said. 

*  Yes,  they  are.  0  Lord  !  0  Lord !  Say,  Mr.  Talbot,  help  me 
along  to  the  stove.  I  want  to  feel  a  good  heat  again  after  that 
eternal  freezing.' 
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*  But  your  feet  ? ' 

*  I  tell  you  they're  gone.  I*m  as  helpless  a  cripple  as  ever 
hobbled.' 

*  But  the  mortification  will  spread  and  kill  you.' 

'  I'll  take  care  it  don't/  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  pain.  *  You 
drag  me  along  to  the  stove — make  it  red  hot ;  I'll  fix  the  morti- 
fication.' 

I  did  as  he  wished,  and  piled  tamarac  and  poplar  logs  within 
the  stove.  He  lay  motionless,  only  groaning  softly  now  and 
again. 

'  Got  a  small  handsaw,  Mr.  Talbot  ? '  Arcand  asked  the  strange 
question  so  abruptly  that  I  started. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  then,  without  thinking  much  on  what  I  was 
doing,  went  for  the  article. 

*  Thanks,'  he  muttered  grimly,  as  I  handed  it  him ;  '  if  you 
don't  fancy  surgery,  perhaps  you'd  best  look  another  way.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  took  in  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  not  even 
when  he  removed  arctic  socks  and  mocassins,  and  exposed  to  view 
two  waxlike  feet.  I  never  could  stand  looking  upon  frozen 
human  flesh,  so  I  crossed  to  the  window,  where  I  could  feel  the 
snow-dust  beating  on  my  hands,  and  listened  to  the  mad  revelry 
of  the  ice  king. 

A  harsh  sound  broke  out  behind,  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
butcher  sawing  meat.  I  turned  quickly  to  behold  a  most  un- 
natural sight.  Arcand  was  sitting  upon  the  floor,  gravely  sawing 
off  his  right  foot  just  above  the  ankle. 

I  gave  a  sort  of  cry,  and  he  looked  round  with  a  horrible  grin, 
'This'll  fix  the  mortification,  eh?  No  good  paying  doctors  when 
you  can  do  the  job  for  yourself.  My  feet  are  under  chloroform — 
you  might  say.' 

He  went  on  sawing,  until  the  foot  dropped  off  and  fell  in  a 
ghastly  manner  upon  the  floor.  He  took  it  up,  handled  it,  then 
coolly  threw  it  into  a  comer.  After  this  he  commenced  to  remove 
the  left  foot,  while  I  looked  on,  dreadfully  fascinated,  though  the 
sight  made  me  feel  sick.  Suddenly  the  dull  scraping  ceased,  and 
he  gave  a  loud  scream.  His  whole  body  quivered,  while  his  face 
went  white  and  drawn.  *I  cut  through  a  tendon,  or  something, 
that  wasn't  dead,'  he  panted ;  *  I  tell  you  it  hurt  like  h  1.' 

There  came  a  furious  banging  against  the  door,  and  I  hurried 
out,  while  Arcand  fell  stolidly  again  to  his  sawing. 

Snook  burst  into  the  house  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind. 
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'  Two  of  the  bojrs  are  going !    They're  hitching  up  now.* 
'Who?' I  cried. 

'  Alf  Rogers,  old  Jake's  eldest  son,  and  Joe  Whiting,  of  the 
flour  and  feed  store.' 
*Did  they  offer?' 

•  Course.  When  I  told  them  in  the  bar-room,  all  the  boys 
were  ready,  married  and  all ;  but  when  it  came  down  to  choosing, 
young  Sogers  spoke  out :  See  here,  boys,  I'm  going  for  one. 
My  mother's  got  the  old  man,  with  three  sons  besides  me.  So  if 
I  get  iced  over  it'll  come  kind  of  easier  to  her  than  if  I  was  the 
only  one.  Fellows  that  have  got  wives  must  stand  out  of  this 
racket."  Then  up  stepped  Joe  Whiting  and  said :  None  of  you 
boys  know  the  prairie  better  than  me,  though  I'm  only  a 
youngster.  So  I  guess  I'll  put  into  this  business,  along  with  Alf 
here.  There's  none  depending  on  me,  neither  man  nor  woman,  so 
Tm  the  right  man." 

'Are  they  going  together?'  I  asked,  the  blood  tingling 
through  my  veins. 

*No,  they  might  get  lost  together;  one  horse  would  stick 
close  to  the  other.  Alf  is  giving  Joe  quarter  of  an  hour  start. 
I  guess  he'll  have  gone  by  this  time.    Where's  Arcand  ? ' 

•  Inside — cutting  his  feet  off.' 
You  couldn't  surprise  Snook. 

•  You  don't  say  !  He  should  have  asked  me  to  do  it  for  him. 
I  could  have  taken  them  off  scientifically.' 

We  went  back  to  the  inner  room.  I  had  advised  the  phi- 
losopher to  stay  the  night,  and  dig  his  shanty  out  in  the 
morning.  There  we  found  Arcand,  binding  up  his  stumps. 
Snook  at  once  volunteered  to  perform  the  bandaging. 

'Cret  rid  of  those  things  first,'  I  said,  pointing  to  the  two 
livid  shapes  in  the  comer. 

Snook  laughed  loudly,  gathered  up  the  objects  fearlessly,  and 
carried  them  from  the  room. 

I  couldn't  take  my  thoughts  from  Whiting,  struggling 
through  the  blizzard,  and  Rogers  preparing  to  follow  him.  It 
always  seems  to  me  fieur  more  daring  a  thing  to  brave  the  powers 
of  nature  than  to  contend  against  human  might.  The  latter  you 
can  in  a  manner  understand,  and  fight  against  with  equal 
weapons ;  with  the  former  you  must  strive  greatly  handicapped 
by  ignorance. 

During  the  next  hour  the  storm  dropped  a  little,  I  fancy; 
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the  temperature  went  up  to  —18,  and  this  hct  afforded  a  certain 
sense  of  relief.  Wrapped  in  my  furs,  I  walked  up  and  down  the 
passage  leading  from  the  inner  door  to  the  sitting-room,  while  a 
voice  constantly  reproached  me :  *  You  should  have  gone/  it  said, 
*You  can  bear  cold  better  than  most  men.  Besides,  you  have 
the  best  jumper  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  cleverest  horse 
in  the  country.  The  wind  is  lessening  a  little  now,  and  you 
might  be  able  to  help.' 

I  returned  to  the  room,  where  Snook  was  treating  Arcand  to 
a  discussion  upon  surgery,  a  subject  about  which  he  knew  just 
as  much  as  his  listener.  He  stopped  as  I  entered,  and  asked, 
•  What's  the  rig  up  for,  Talbot  ?    Going  for  a  stroll  ? ' 

*  Thinking  of  it,'  I  said  shortly. 

*  Tired  of  life  ?  Kind  of  hankering  after  suicide  ?  That  the 
sort  of  idea  ? ' 

'  The  idea  is  to  help  those  two  fellows,  if  it's  possible.  I 
shan't  go  far—just  drive  round  the  outskirts  of  the  place,  and 
see  if  I  can  pick  up  any  one.' 

*  Don't  you  do  it,  Mr.  Talbot,'  cried  Arcand.  '  We  don't  want 
to  see  you  crawling  in,  and  chopping  your  feet  off,  same  as  me. 
You  can't  do  any  good.' 

*You  take  good  advice,  and  stop  inside,'  added  the  philo- 
sopher. 

Of  course,  opposition  only  strengthened  determination.  I 
made  for  the  door.  Snook  followed,  when  he  saw  that  my  mind 
was  made  up,  and  asked,  *  Shall  I  come  with  you,  Talbot  ? ' 

I  refused,  for  I  understood  that  the  proposal  was  purely 
formal,  but  suggested  that  he  should  join  me  in  the  stable,  and 
give  me  a  hand  in  hitching  up. 

While  he  was  muffling,  I  started  for  the  stable,  which  was 
placed  immediately  behind  the  house.  I  felt  my  way  along 
the  fence,  staggering  beneath  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  reached 
the  log-built  erection  after  climbing  a  great  wall-like  drift.  My 
Kitty  knew  me  before  I  lit  the  lantern,  and  whinnied  softly  with 
pleasure.  I  slipped  into  her  stall,  stroked  her  cold  neck,  which 
glistened  with  diamond-like  crystals,  and  rubbed  the  sharp  icicles 
from  her  nostrils.  Early  in  the  afternoon  I  had  covered  her 
with  a  couple  of  thick  blankets,  for  the  old  lady  was  fifteen,  so 
required  careful  atttention.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  take  her  out 
on  such  a  night,  so  turned  into  the  other  stall,  where  stood  her 
three-year-old  son,  a  youngster  only  half  broken,  but  with  abun- 
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dance  of  snperfluons  spirits,  which  I  reckoned  would  stand  me  in 
good  stead.  I  pulled  the  harness  from  its  peg,  but  the  rattling 
attracted  Kitty,  who  looked  round  to  see  what  I  was  doing. 
Then,  when  she  discovered  that  I  was  about  to  take  her  brainless 
oflFspring  in  preference  to  herself,  she  snorted  indignantly. 

*It*8  only  to  spare  you,  my  girl,'  I  said.  But,  even  as  1 
spoke,  she  raised  her  fine  old  head,  and  fixed  her  large  eyes  on 
me.    And  I  could  read  those  eyes  like  a  book. 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  venture  out 
to-night  with  that  young  fool — who  is  only  half  trained,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  prairie  ?  Can  you  really  consider  that 
colt  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  your  faithful  old  mare  ? ' 

*  You're  right,  Kitty,'  I  said,  just  as  though  she  had  actually 
spoken. 

My  life  has  often  hung  on  a  hair,  but  never  upon  so  fragile 
a  one  as  then.  Had  I  taken  the  colt,  had  Kitty  not  made  her 
appeal,  this  record  of  the  great  blizzard  would  never  have  been 
written  by  my  hand,  for  I  should  have  gone  to  swell  the 
number — a  large  and  melancholy  one  it  was — of  those  who 
perished  beneath  the  blasting  breath  of  the  Arctic  King  that 
night, 

Kitty  whinnied  joyfully,  and  rubbed  her  nose  repeatedly 
against  my  shoulder  when  I  threw  the  harness  over  her  blanket. 
And  there  are  those  who  declare  that  the  horse,  second  only  to 
man  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  not  always  inferior,  does  not 
possess  the  gift  of  reasoning ! 

Snook  came  tumbling  into  the  stable  to  give  me  his  assistance. 
Then  we  faced  the  storm  again.  A  few  minutes  later  I  held  the 
reins,  Kitty  was  chafing  to  be  off,  while  the  philosopher  leaned 
over  the  jumper,  tucking  me  in  securely. 

*Are  you  right,  Talbot?'  he  shouted,  placing  his  mouth  near 
my  ear. 

*  Yes,'  I  shouted  back. 

*  Good-bye;  Fm  sorry  to  lose  you.  But  I  shall  be  at  the 
funeral ! ' 

With  this  encouragement  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  was  off, 
scraping  over  the  heaving  surface,  and  heading  due  west. 

I  was  well  muffled,  wearing  over  my  ordinary  winter  garments 
a  buffalo,  with  storm  collar  nearly  a  foot  in  height.  This  coat 
was  held  in  place  by  a  woollen  sash  wound  several  times  round 
my  body.    I  lay  almost  flat  in  the  jumper  upon  a  thick  bed  of 
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straw  covered  over  with  a  heavy  rug.  Stretched  across  legs  and 
body  I  had,  first,  a  great  cowhide,  then  a  valuable  buffalo  robe. 
A  thick  pair  of  otter-driving  mitts,  covering  others  of  wool,  pro- 
tected my  hands. 

We  were  travelling  dead  against  the  aerial  avalanche.  After 
the  first  minutes  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  the  wind  seared  them  like 
red-hot  iron,  and  it  was  intolerable  to  gaze  into  the  maelstrom 
that  whirled,  twisted,  and  shrieked  aroimd,  writhing  into  shapes 
which  held  forth  ghostly  arms  and  cried  aloud  for  joy  at  the  sight 
of  victims.  I  was  guiding  Kitty  entirely  by  instinct,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  even  see  her.  I  might  have  been  in  the  next  dis- 
trict of  Athabasca,  himdreds  of  miles  away,  for  all  I  could  deter- 
mine by  surroundings. 

I  suppose  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed 
when  the  fright  gained  possession  of  me.  Where  would  that 
journey  end  ?  What  power  had  I  against  nature  ?  What  would 
happen  to  me  ?  Such  questions  as  these  dinned  into  my  brain^ 
and  made  me  light-headed.  Then  I  thought  of  Rogers,  fighting 
the  elements  at  perhaps  no  great  distance;  of  Whiting,  who 

might  have  reached  the  shanty,  or  been  already  frozen  to  . 

But  no ;  I  couldn't  think  of  that. 

A  wailing  soimd  came  floating  through  the  liquid  stream  of 
ice,  and  I  recognised  the  hayings  of  wolves.  The  jumper  moved 
slowly  onward,  bumping  up  and  down  fiercely.  Suddenly  I 
opened  my  eyes,  with  a  stifled  gasp  of  fright,  for  I  imagined  that 
something  was  leaning  over,  with  great  hands  outreached  to 
strangle  me.  No — nothing;  only  the  whirling  grey  stream  of 
snow,  above,  below,  on  the  right,  the  left,  winding  around  me 
like  death  robes,  then  passing  with  a  shriek,  taunting  my  puny 
effort  with  invisible  mouths,  sweeping  together  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  uniting  and  interlacing,  then  unwireathing  with 
ghastly  cries  and  groans,  to  finally  sweep  off  once  again,  and 
make  room  for  other  phantoms.  Presently  my  excited  fancy 
made  me  believe  I  saw  luminous  balls  revolving  in  the  thick  of 
the  ice  clouds,  phosphorescent  masses  that  advanced  menacingly 
towards  me  with  huge  hollow  eyes  and  frightful  jaws,  then 
retreated,  lessening  gradually,  to  disappear  within  the  vortex, 
while  others  yet  more  hideous  took  their  place.  I  thought  of 
weird  Indian  legends,  which  I  had  laughed  at  when  the  sun  was 
shining  and  companions  had  surrounded  me.  Now  these  came 
back  in  all  their  unnatural  horror. 
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*  Kitty ! '  I  screamed,  while  the  fiends  yelled  louder  to  drown 
the  weak  sound  of  my  voice,  '  take  me  back.' 

She  plodded  on,  while  I  continued  to  cry  at  her  like  a  mad- 
man. StiU  she  absolutely  refused  to  turn  ;  and  then  it  came  to 
me,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  in  which 
direction  Olenbrae  lay. 

So  my  time  had  come  I  After  that  night  I  should  be  a 
missing  man.  Well,  it  was  an  easy  death — just  a  falling  to  sleep, 
with  no  awakening ;  not,  at  least,  in  this  world.  Already  I  felt 
the  drowsiness  stealing  over  me,  that  first  numbness  which  must 
be  combated  or  

Ah !    Kitty  had  stopped. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  meant  temporary  salvation.  I  cast  oflf 
the  sleep  of  death.  I  brushed  away  the  icicles  that  clung  to  my 
eyebrows,  and  vainly  strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  driving 
whirlwind  that  always  swept  down  upon  me  like  an  avalanche. 
However,  she  did  not  remain  motionless  for  long.  She  turned  off 
sharply,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  again  fought  along,  having 
the  wind  now  on  the  left.  This  sudden  stoppage  and  abrupt  con- 
tinuation of  a  journey  which  had  no  definite  object  worked  a 
wonderful  change  in  me.  For  one  thing  it  was  a  great  relief 
having  the  wind  at  the  side  instead  of  &Lcmg  it.  Then  the  mare's 
conduct  led  me  to  believe  that  some  shanty  was  near  at  hand. 
Perhaps  she  was  returning  home.  Perhaps  her  keen  eyes  had 
caught  sight  of  some  dim  object.  Hope  will  drag  a  man  pretty 
well  out  of  his  grave,  and  in  my  case  it  assuredly  saved  me 
from  dropping  into  that  fatal  stupor  which  spelt  out  an  end  to 
all  things. 

Also  I  felt  certain  that  we  were  dragging  over  unbroken 
prairie.  The  rises  and  sudden  dips  told  me  this,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  saskatoon  and  kanikanik  bushes  that  scratched 
against  the  side  of  the  jumper  and  grew  thicker  as  we  advanced. 

It  was  not  long  before  Kitty  stopped  again,  and  thi?  time  for 
fully  two  minutes.  Then  she  plunged  on,  while  I  could  some** 
times  hear  her  deep  breathing,  and  knew  she  was  growing  dis- 
tressed. I  was  continually  calling  to  her,  though  she  could  not 
have  heard  me.  Still,  speech  in  a  manner  diverted  my  thoughts 
from  impleasant  subjects,  of  which  the  vision  of  Snook,  dressed 
in  his  shabby  black,  and  following  a  coffin  with  an  inscription 
terribly  fjEuniliar,  was  the  most  persistent. 

Then  Kitty  pulled  up  suddenly,  at  the  side  of  a  bluff,  I  think, 
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for  I  noticed  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was  much  broken.  As  I 
strained  my  ears  to  listen,  and  my  eyes  to  see,  I  fancied  I  heard 
her  snilBing,  and  presently  I  was  snre  she  whinnied.  Then  I 
became  all  excitement,  for  I  knew  she  was  speaking  to  me. 

Again  she  called,  and  from  the  sound  I  should  judge  she  must 
have  turned  her  head  to  see  if  I  was  still  alive.  This  settled  me, 
for  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  did  require  my  help.  Perhaps 
the  rubber  bit  was  hurting  her,  perhaps  the  harness  was  slipping ; 
anyway,  it  was  my  duty  to  see  what  she  wanted.  So,  trembhng 
with  the  awful  cold,  and  nervous  as  the  child  who  crawls  from  his 
bed  at  dead  of  night,  I  fell  from  the  jumper,  and  immediately 
stumbled  across  a  large  bundle  half  buried  in  the  snow-dust. 

It  was  a  woman,  totally  insensible,  but  completely  enveloped 
in  furs  and  a  thick  cowhide  from  face  to  feet. 

Somehow  I  dragged  her  to  the  side  of  the  jumper,  rolled  her 
inside,  as  though  she  had  been  a  sack  of  wheat,  then  found  my 
way  to  the  old  mare's  head.  I  was  weak  and  very  strange.  My 
arms  and  legs  hung  to  my  body  like  weighty  encumbrances. 
Even  had  there  been  no  storm,  I  could  not  have  walked  straight, 
and  I  felt  it  was  more  than  lucky  that  I  had  strength  left  to 
rescue  the  woman  from  her  snow  grave.  If  we  could  not  reach 
Grlenbrae  before  another  hour  had  expired,  I  knew  that  Kitty 
would  be  dragging  after  her,  if  her  strength  held  so  long,  nothing 
but  a  couple  of  frozen  corpses. 

*  Kitty,  my  girl,'  I  cried,  my  face  against  her  ice-covered  neck, 
*  we  look  to  you  to  save  us.' 

She  fondled  her  head  against  my  arm,  and  I  bent  to  kiss  her 
nose.  Then  I  stumbled  back  to  the  jumper,  tied  the  reins  to 
the  front  rail,  lay  down,  shuddering  with  cold  and  fright,  and 
waited  for  the  end.  Kitty  remained  motionless  for  over  a 
minute,  then  turned  off  and  made  towards  the  left,  dragging 
us  over  ice  hills  and  drifts,  through  the  raging  elements  which 
never  for  a  moment  rested  from  their  ftiry.  Who  the  woman  was 
I  could  form  no  idea,  for  her  face  was  completely  covered ;  had  it 
not  been,  I  could  never  have  seen  her  features  through  that  white 
darkness. 

We  dragged  along  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  suppose ; 
then  I  felt  that  my  senses  were  weakening,  that  stiffness  was 
settling  into  each  limb.  My  head  rolled  on  my  shoulder  in 
extreme  weariness ;  my  limbs  were  mere  inanimate  appendages  ; 
a  pricking  sensation  tortured  &ce  and  neck — I  was  succumbing. 
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Then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  I  cast  off  that  stupor ;  and  only 
thoM  who  may  have  gone  through  a  like  experience  can  tell  what  a 
Bxtpreme  struggle  is  thus  entailed  ujKm  the  body.  I  could  not 
die  alone  in  the  ice-clad  winds.  I  must  make  one  frantic  effort 
for  that  life,  which  is  never  so  dear  as  when  the  pale  shadow  of 
death  fetlls  across  our  track ;  one  more  effort  to  reach  safety 
with  the  woman,  who  might,  after  all,  have  stood  a  better  chance 
buried  as  I  had  discovered  her. 

With  a  final  flicker  of  strength,  the  foolish  strength  of 
desperation,  the  mad  strength  of  terror,  I  grasped  at  the  reins,  and 
pulled  Kitty  to  the  opposite  direction.  She  struggled  violently  to 
firee  herself.  We  were  goiug  away  from  home.  I  felt  sure  of  it, 
and  was  certain  that  I  knew  the  right  direction.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  doing,  for  I  was  half  wild  at  the  thought  of  death, 
and  some  fiend  made  me  believe  that  Kitty  was  betraying  me, 
that  she  was  dragging  me  away  from  Glenbrae,  out  to  the  open 
plains,  that  I  might  perish. 

This  effort  could  not  last — ^it  was  well  for  me  that  it  could  not. 
The  reins  dropped,  and  though  I  tried  repeatedly  to  regain  them, 
my  hands  had  not  the  power.  Kitty  felt  herself  free,  and  again 
stopped,  turning,  so  I  imagined,  to  glance  at  me  reproachfully. 
Then  I  became  conscious  that  she  was  pawing  up  the  snow  and 
sniffing  at  the  ground.  After  she  had  satisfied  herself,  she  went 
on  a  few  paces,  then  repeated  the  process.  I  had  thrown  her  off 
her  bearings,  so  now  she  was  striving  to  regain  them.  After 
much  of  such  manoeuvring,  she  settled  upon  her  course,  and 
started  patiently  to  follow  it,  while  I  lay  back  with  frost-sealed 
eyes  that  saw  only  the  whirling  mists,  and  deadened  ears  that 
heard  only  faintly  the  wild  clamourings.  I  was  past  interfering 
now,  as  I  was  beyond  aiding  myself.  I  could  not  have  dragged  my- 
self from  the  jumper,  for  I  was  frozen  into  one  settled  posture,  and 
held  down  by  an  miseen  hand,  against  which  no  power  of  humanity 
may  struggle. 

I  can  remember  little  of  what  followed,  though  I  don't  think  I 
ever  became  entirely  unconscious,  which  goes  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  boast,  that  I  could  stand  cold  better  than  most  men. 
Everything  came  to  me  rather  in  the  light  of  a  curious  dream.  I 
lay  there  as  if  drugged,  powerless  to  move,  insensible  to  suffering, 
yet  dimly  conscious  that  certcdn  events  were  taking  place,  events 
in  which  I  was  painftilly  interested,  yet  in  which  I  could  take  no 
active  part. 
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In  this  semi-sleeping  state  I  recognised  that  we  plunged 
through  the  turmoil  of  snow  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  believe 
we  stopped  occasionally,  while  Kitty  examined  the  groxmd  and 
took  her  bearings.  I  took  no  interest  when  we  brushed  past  a 
white  post,  very  much  like  the  one  that  marked  the  outskirts  of 
the  Grlenbrae  settlement.  Lastly,  I  was  conscious  of  a  final 
stoppage  before  a  black  mass  that  towered  away  towards  the 
sky,  while  Kitty  commenced  to  whinny  and  scrape  her  hoofs 
against  some  hwi  substance  which  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound.  I 
took  a  mild  interest,  though  I  wondered  at  her  astonishing 
energy;  But  when  the  dark  substance  suddenly  yielded,  and  a 
flood  of  yellow  light  burst  through  the  driving  snow,  I  under- 
stood that  I  was  about  to  enter  another  world,  and  began  to  feel 
more  concerned. 

The  next  instant  I  was  seized  by  strong  hands,  and  hauled 
from  the  jumper,  a  stiff  helpless  mass.  Then  I  quickly 
changed  my  ideas.  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  brigands,  who 
would  first  rob  and  then  probably  kill  me.  Well,  it  was  evil 
fortune,  but  really  it  didn't  matter  very  much,  if  they  were  only 
quick  about  it.  I  tried  to  say  something  about  a  revolver  in 
preference  to  a  knife,  but  my  captors  refused  to  listen — perhaps  I 
didn't  speak  after  all.  They  dragged  me  into  a  strange  place, 
which  was  very  different  from  the  world  I  had  grown  accustomed 
to,  for  there  were  no  curious  sensations  beating  against  my  face, 
there  was  no  furious  tumult  rushing  around  me. 

I  felt  something  tickling  my  throat.  1  gave  a  few  stifling 
gasps,  then  life  came  back  again.  I  beheld  an  anxious  face, 
which  reminded  me  of  Snook,  bending  over,  while  a  voice, 
also  recalling  the  same  individual,  observed  cheerfully,  *Wefl, 
J  guess  the  funeral's  postponed  after  all.' 

Presently  I  heard  another  far-away  voice.    *Is  he  frozen 
any?' 

The  tones,  humming  close  to  my  head,  made  out  the  answer* 
'  Don't  think  it.  He's  hard  as  rocks,  and  stands  the  cold  like 
a  bear/ 

*  No  more  use  for  the  handsaw  then,'  said  the  distant  voice. 
Then  I  became  conscious,  and  found  myself  in  my  own  house, 

with  Snook  kneeling  beside,  and  Arcand  upon  the  lounge. 

*  Kitty,'  I  ejaculated. 

'  She's  outside.    Had  to  look  after  you  first.' 

*  But  the  woman  ?* 
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'What  woman?' 

*  In  the  jumper — under  the  robe.'  Then  Snook  disappeared 
like  a  flash. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later  he  reappeared,  bearing  the  bundle. 
He  removed  the  cowhide,  unwound  a  thick  muffler  from  the  face, 
then  cried  out,  '  Why,  it's  Mary  Baker  !  You've  been  the  one  to 
save  her,  after  all,  Talbot.' 

*  Kitty  did  it.    Go  and  see  after  her.' 

*  Wait  till  I've  revived  the  girl,  anyhow.' 

'  Take  her  to  Arcand — give  him  the  bottle.  Go  and  mind 
Kitty.  Man,  where  do  you  think  I'd  have  been  now,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  her  ? ' 

Snook  did  as  he  was  told.  Then  I  lay  back,  and  began  to 
endure  the  pain  of  blood  commencing  to  circulate. 

'  The  gal's  all  right,'  said  Arcand  presently.  *  See  how  the 
colour's  coming  back  to  her  face.  She  was  so  well  muffled,  she 
couldn't  have  frozen  for  a  long  time.  I  did  that.  Dam  it,  I 
saved  her,  and  let  myself  go  rotten.' 

*  Heard  anything  about  the  other  boys  ?'  I  asked,  as  I  writhed 
upon  the  floor  in  my  pain. 

*  Rogers  is  dead.' 

*  Who  found  him?' 

*  Nobody.  Got  back  by  himself.  Snook  went  round  to  the 
bar-room,  to  find  out  if  they'd  heard  anything,  and  while  he  was 
there  the  horse  pulled  up  at  the  door.  The  boys  dragged  Alf 
out,  and  thought  he  was  dead,  for  he  was  frozen  up  all  over. 
But  when  they  put  him  down,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  old 
man  Jake  hanging  over  him,  anxious  like.  Then  he  sort  o' 
smiled,  though  he  was  glad  to  see  him  again.  "  How  did  you 
do  it,  Alfy  ?  How  did  you  manage  to  get  home  again,  boy  ? " 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  voice  broken  like.  Then  Alf  gathered 
all  his  strength,  and  answered  in  a  voice  every  one  in  the  place 
could  hear — **  G^  Almighty  and  the  horse."  Then  he  tumbled 
back  in  his  fEither's  arms  and  died.  Old  Jake  took  it  terrible 
bad.  Snook  pays.    You  see  Alf  was  his  eldest  son.' 

So  Rogers  returned  to  die,  but  young  Whiting  disappeared. 
The  blizwd  grew  worse  towards  morning,  raged  throughout  the 
following  day,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  night,  then  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  arisen. 

In  that  strange  cold  silence  of  the  sun-rising  a  party  of 
Glenbrae  settlers  set  forth  over  the  mountain-like  drifts  to  make 
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the  customary  exploration  of  the  prairie.  In  one  of  the  nearest 
bluffs  they  discovered  the  horse,  still  attached  to  the  jumper,  but 
no  traces  of  a  frozen  human  body  could  be  found.  As  the  search- 
ing party  were  coming  from  this  bluff,  the  leaders  were  startled  by 
the  sight  of  the  waxwork  figure  of  a  boy,  huddled  up  against  the 
trunk  of  a  white  poplar,  arms  clasped  round  his  knees,  head 
leaning  forward  on  his  hands,  to  all  appearances  fia-st  asleep.  But 
on  approaching,  they  found  that  he  was  frozen  into  a  solid  block 
of  marble.  This  was  not  Whiting,  but  the  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  and  it  subsequently  transpired  that  he  had  gone 
out  in  the  morning  to  follow  up  a  wolf  track.  Then  the  blizzard 
must  have  caught  him ;  he  had  lost  his  way,  wandered  into  the 
bluff,  sunk  down  exhausted,  then  speedily  fallen  into  that  pcdn- 
less  sleep  which  leads  to  death.  Many  another  ghastly  and 
statuesque  figure  was  thus  discovered — old  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  girls.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how  many 
tragical  deaths  came  to  my  knowledge,  while  there  must  have 
been  many  I  never  heard  of.  Old  Mrs.  Baker  was  found  com- 
pletely snowed  over  in  the  shed,  bent  quite  double,  and  turned 
into  stone.  Her  daughter  entirely  recovered,  and  was  none  the 
worse  for  her  dreadful  iEidventure. 

And  my  Kitty,  who  had  saved  two  lives  ?  She  was  never  the 
same  after  that  night.  Her  wonderful  intelligence  was  just  as 
good  as  ever,  but  her  strength  and  nerve  were  gone.  Now  she 
lies  buried  in  a  quiet  bluff,  where  the  white  sand  flows  into  Quill 
Lake,  and  none  know  the  grave,  except  him  who  made  it  in 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 

I  believe  in  my  Bible,  I  hope ;  still  there  is  one  verse  I  should 
much  like  to  expunge :  *  A  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety ; 
neither  shall  he  deliver  any  by  his  great  strength.'  I  suppose 
the  *  deliver'  is  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that 
Kitty  did  for  me  that  night  what  the  wisest  man  on  earth,  had 
he  been  in  her  place,  would  have  failed  to  accomplish. 

Arcand  died.  He  had  neglected  to  remove  £J1  the  dead  flesh, 
therefore  mortification  spread.  We  took  him  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  amputated  both  legs,  but  it  was  too  late.  After  all 
he  had  suffered,  I  think  he  deserved  to  pull  through. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  readings  of  the 
meteorological  instruments  for  that  day,  February  16,  189L 
Barometer  (reduced  to  sea  level)  29*654  (lowest  reading) ;  tem- 
perature (maximum)  —17-3  (minimum)  —52-4  (Fahr.)  Average 
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during  the  blizzard  —19*5.  Greatest  velocity  of  wind  37  miles 
(with  an  average  freezing  power  of  51*5*'). 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1893,  a  farmer  was  travelling  along 
the  traU  which  leads  west  from  Glenbrae.  His  wagon  was 
drawn  by  a  team  of  young  oxen,  and  any  one  who  understands 
these  creatures  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  when  about  to 
pass  a  certain  blufif,  they  suddenly  rushed  off  the  trail,  and 
plonged  through  the  scrub  of  an  adjacent  sleugh,  which  at  that 
season  of  the  year  was  of  course  dry.  The  liEurmer,  after  discuss- 
ing the  position  with  the  obdurate  beasts  in  western  vernacular, 
decided  to  take  the  easiest  course  and  drive  straight  through  the 
sleugh.  But,  when  halfway  across,  he  saw  a  dreadful  object, 
which  closely  resembled  a  human  skull,  protruding  from  the 
rank  grass.  Climbing  down,  he  discovered  a  perfect  skeleton, 
resting  upon  its  back,  and  grinning  up  into  his  face.  The  •  hay- 
seed '  unconcernedly  bundled  the  heap  of  bones  into  the  wagon- 
box,  drove  home,  and  informed  the  neighbours  of  his  discovery. 
From  certain  articles  found  near  the  remains  the  inhabitants 
were  enabled  to  identify  the  skeleton.  It  was  all  that  was  left  of 
poor  young  Whiting. 

But  about  a  month  aftier  the  terrible  thirty-six  hours,  during 
which  BO  many  good  lives  were  lost,  and  so  much  silent  suffering 
took  place,  the  mail  brought  me  my  usual  budget  of  English 
papers.  In  the  evening  I  settled  down  comfortably,  with  pipe  in 
mouth,  to  learn  the  home  news.  I  waded  through  fashionable 
marriages,  and  the  transit  of  people  of  note  from  one  place  to 
Mother.  There  were  columns  devoted  to  political  wrangling, 
while  there  was  not  a  little  vapouring  over  a  certain  religious 
subject.  In  one  periodical,  at  the  end  of  a  column  devoted  to 
latest  fiftshions,  were  a  few  items  inserted,  not  so  much  for  interest 
as  to  fill  up  space  to  the  end  of  the  sheet.  I  was  just  reflecting 
that  the  papers  must  be  terribly  put  to  it  for  news,  if  they  could 
fill  up  their  colunms  with  such  vapid  stuff,  when  these  un- 
important stopgaps  caught  my  eye.    The  last  two  ran  thus : 

*  Mr.  John  S  ,  of  B-  ,  states  that  a  pig,  nearly  eighteen 

months  old,  which  had  been  bred  by  him,  was  killed  last  week, 
and  scaled  no  less  than  33  score  9  lbs. 

•  It  is  reported  that  a  somewhat  severe  "  blizzard  ^  occurred 
over  the  north-westerly  prairies  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  or 
about  February  15  last.* 

Ernebt  G.  HeNham. 
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Although  Rudyard  Kipling  has  described  almost  every  aspect  of 
a  soldier's  life  in  India,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  one  phaise  of  Thomas  Atkihs's  life,  which  often  forms 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  Indian  service.  Shall  we  say, 
which  constitutes  one  of  his  pleasures  ?  For  illness  is  only  one  of 
the  causes  which  lead  a  soldier,  in  his  own  jargon,  to  go  sick." 
Other  and  much  more  potent  reasons  for  entering  hospital  are  the 
approach  of  a  heavy  field  day  and  impending  route  march,  an  in- 
spection, or,  more  deadly  in  its  results  than  almost  any  of  these, 
two  church-parades  in  one  week — e.g.  Grood  Friday  and  Easter 
Day.  Once  safe  in  the  haven  of  hospital,  Thomas  enjoys  what  hef 
describes  as  a  ^  soft  billet.'  His  devices  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  such  joys  are  legion,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  success  often 
crowns  his  efifprts. 

The  position  of  hospital  orderly,  though  not  such  an  easy  one 
as  that  of  the  patient,  is  also  not  to  be  despised.  The  hours  off 
duty  are  many,  and  the  work  by  no  means  hard.  The  orderly  is 
supposed  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  ;  one  of  his  duties  is  to 
write  accurate  reports.  These  begin  in  a  crude  and  elementary 
form.  A  night  report  on  a  serious  case  which  demanded  hourly 
attention  ran  thus :  *  Patient  were  of  no  trubbel.'  (As  an 
amendment  to  this  report^  ^  Nurse  and  patient  slept  well '  was 
suggested.) 

Another  on  an  unpopular  sergeant  was  brief :  *  Jackson  is  a 
confounded  newsance.' 

More  advanced  specimens  are  these :  '  Saunders  'ad  is  nurrish'* 
ment  reglar,  he  also  'ad  bleeding  from  the  nose.'  *  O'Flanagan 
were  very  restless  and  would  not  sleep  without  I  sot  beside  'im 
and  took  milk  reglar.'  But  why  wonder  at  these  efforts  of 
ignorant  orderlies,  when  medical  students  have  been  known  to 
write  notes  thus :  *  The  house  surgeon  dressed  the  wound  looking 
red  and  angry ; '  or,  '  Patient  complains  of  severe  headache,  but 
has  no  children.' 

A  class  of  orderlies  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  a  medical 
officer  on  the  subject  of  enteric  fever.    The  instruction  was  rather 
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over  their  heads,  and  mach  time  was  wasted  in  trying  to  explain 
the  origin  of  enteric  from  a  specific  germ.  On  going  over  the 
snbject  the  following  week,  the  class  was  asked  *  What  did  you 
learn  ahout  germs?'  No  answer.  'Well,  what  are  germs?' 
Much  scratching  of  well-oiled  heads,  and  solemn  silence.  '  Come 
now,  what  a/re  germs  ? '  Answer,  *  Them  things  wot  you  ketches 
wen  you  gits  to  bed  at  night.' 

An  orderly  who  came  up  for  training  announced  himself  as  a 
person  of  much  experience.  '  Ah've  seen  a  deal  of  sickness  in  my 
time.  You  see  Ah  nursed  me  f&ther  a  matter  o'  seven  years — 'ee 
'ad  a  ferocious  liver.'    (?  Cirrhosis  of  liver.) 

The  orderly  is  not  without  his  ideals  and  his  ambitions. 
*  Wen  I  leaves  the  army  and  gits  'ome,  I'm  a-going  to  set  up  in 
the  medical  line.'  *  Why,  are  you  going  to  be  a  doctor  ? '  *  No, 
not  that,  but  the  nixt  thing  to  it  (!)  I'm  a-going  to  'ave  a  little 
shop  in  the  pills  and  ointment  line,  and  I'd  make  a  rare  good 
thing  out  of  it  if  it  wasn't  for  these  yere  alchemists  wot  picks  to 
pieces  all  a  pore  chap  sells.'  Unfortunately,  this  man  did  not  Uve 
to  open  the  little  shop  of  his  dreams,  for  he  was  killed  whilst 
serving  with  the  Tirah  Field  Force. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  an  orderly's  interests  are  con- 
fined to  purely  military  or  hospital  subjects.  His  views  on  social 
nuktters  are  well  defined.  A  man  expressed  great  dislike  to  a 
certain  station,  and,  when  asked  why,  gave  his  reasons  thus :  *  You 
see,  the  young  ladies  'ere  is  very  onpleasant,  and  that  'aughty.  I 
went  up  to  a  young  lady  at  one  of  our  sergeants'  dawnces,  and  I 
asked  'er  very  nice  would  she  'ave  a  turn  ?  **  Ho  no,"  she  says, 
that  nawsty-like, "  Hi  don't  dawnce  with  none  but  sergeants ! " ' 

The  same  man  sustained  a  severe  disappointment  in  his  matri- 
monial projects.  *  W'en  B  Company  was  givin'  their  dawnce  I  seen 
a  young  lady  and  'er  mother,  wot  I'd  fancied  for  some  time.  So  I 
went  up  to  the  old  lady,  and  I  arsked  'er  to  come  and  'ave  a  drink, 
and  I  took  an'  give  'er  a  very  stiflF  w'isky.  Then  I  says  to  'er,  **  I 
don't  dislike,"  I  says,  "  not  the  looks  of  yer  daughter.  May  I  see 
'er  'ome  to-night  ?  "  The  old  girl  looks  at  me,  and  she  says  very 
solemn-like,  **  Yoxmg  man,"  she  says,  "  wot  is  your  liabilities  ?  " 
An'  I  says,  **  Well,"  I  says,  **  I  bear  a  very  good  character  and  I 
might  be  a  sergeant  some  day ! "  Young  man,"  she  says,  them 
things  is  no  use.  'Ow  much  'ave  you  got  in  the  savings  bank  ? '' 
"  Well,"  I  says,  "  I've  a  matter  of  thirty  or  forty  rewpees."  "  Ho 
no,"  sajs  she,  "  onless  you  can  put  down  an  'undred  rewpees,  you 
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don't  'ave  nothink  to  Bay  to  me  daughter,  and  you  don't  see  *er 
'ome  to-night." '  So  the  unhappy  eoupi/rcmfs  plans  were  rudely 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  he  was  left  lamenting. 

The  modem  Mrs.  Thomas  Atkins  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  received  much  attention  from  any  writer.  The  soldier's 
wife  of  a  bygone  age  has  been  well  described,  but  the  nineteenth 
century  barrack  lady,  whose  prevailing  feature  is  gentility,  has  yet 
to  be  portrayed.  She  comes  to  visit  her  husband  in  hospital  with 
more  or  less  regularity.  One  good  lady  was  not  allowed  to  come 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

Sister :  *  I  have  got  you  a  pass  to  come  and  see  your  husband 
on  visiting  day,  Mrs.  Hall.' 

Mrs.  H. :  *  Thank  you  kindly,  Miss,  but  'All  'ee  won't  let  me 
come,  not  hinside  the  'orsepittle.' 

Sister  (with  dignity) :  *  I  assure  you,  Mrs,  Hall,  in  my  wards 
you  will  hear  nothing  to  object  to.' 

Mrs.  H.  (pityingly)  :  *  Lor'  bless  you.  Miss,  it  ain't  the  lang- 
widge,  it's  'All,  'ee's  that  jealous^  'ee's  afraid  as  I'd  git  torking 
to  any  of  the  other  men.  Don't  you  never  marry,  Miss ;  you 
Sisters  'as  much  the  best  of  it.  If  you  was  to  git  'old  of  a  chap 
like  'All,  w'y,  'ee'd  make  yer  life  a  fair  'ell.' 

In  due  time  Hall,  who  was  suflfering  from  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
was  discharged  from  hospital,  but  he  did  not  mend  his  ways,  and 
was  described  by  a  sympathetic  friend  of  his  wife's  as  a  *  proper 
beast.'  The  injured  lady  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  *  'All 
'ee  come  'ome  very  late  from  the  sergeant's  mess,  w'ere  'ee'd  bin 
drinking  up  the  money  as  I  oughter  'ave  'ad  to  keep  the  'ouse. 
An'  I  says  to  'im,  quite  nice,  "  Is  that  you,  dear  ?  "  An'  he  says 
to  me,  that  nawsty,  "Was  you  expectin'  of  annybody  else?  "  'ee 
says.' 

But  Hall  went  to  the  front,  was  wounded,  and  was  there  and 
then  invested  with  a  halo  of  virtue  by  his  anxious  wife.  All  his 
previous  faults  were  condoned  and  forgotten.  He  was  referred  to 
as  *  a  rare  good  'usband  w'en  'ee  ain't  in  liquor.'  His  futhftil 
wife's  nights  were  disturbed  by  api)arition8  of  her  absent  lord,  and 
she  was  convinced  that  her  caro  sposo  was  no  more.  *  I  seen  'im 
lawst  night,  Miss,  plain  as  I  sees  yer  this  minnit,  a-settin'  on  that 
there  box,  an'  'ee  says  to  me,  "  Hemmer,  w'ere's  me  trousers  ?  " 
'ee  says,  that  natural-like  !  I  know  'ee's  gom.  Miss.  I  feels  as 
'ee's  in  'Eving.' 

Why  the  apparition  of  a  gentleman  asking  such  an  unromantio 
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question  should  presage  his  death,  would  puzzle  the  Psychical 
Besearch  Society  to  explain. 

But  the  erring  Hall  lived  in  spite  of  all  omens.  He  beguiled 
his  convalesence  by  writing  numerous  letters  to  his  wife,  all  of 
which  were  duly  read  aloud  by  the  lady  to  a  circle  of  admiring 
friends.  '  I'd  a  reel  bewtiful  letter  from  'AH  this  morning,  'ee  do 
write  very  nice,  does  'AIL'  We  hung  expectantly  on  the  lady's 
lips,  awaiting  these  sentiments.  She  gave  us  the  following 
rSmmS :  *  'Ee  says,  "  W'en  you're  comin'  up  the  line,"  'ee  says, 
"for  to  jine  me,  don't  you  git  eatin'  none  o'  them  native  beas'li- 
nesses,  sweets,  and  fruit,  and  sich  like.  If  you  do,"  'ee  says, 
"youll  be  dead  safe  to  get  the  cholerer."  'Ee  do  think  a  lot 
abaout  us,  don't  'ee  ? '  said  the  admiring  wife. 

Gratified  by  our  appreciation,  she  also  read  us  a  few  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  'All's  mother,  *  as  were  a  dear  ole  lady.' 

Don't  you  fret,"  she  says,  "not  abaout  'Arry  a-losin'  'is  leg.  It 
am't  as  if  'ee'd  lorst  it  arter-  some  pot-'ouse  row.  Losin'  'is  leg 
like  that,"  she  says,  "a-fightin'  for  'is  country  is  a  honner. 
Good-bye,  my  dear ;  God  bless  you  both,  and  bring  you  safe 
'ome  to  England!"' 
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CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN. 
X. 

THE  NEW  CRITICISM. 

Kow  the  New  Year  reviving  old  desired, 
The  thoQghtful  soal  to  solitude  retires. 

One  charm  of  the  New  Year  is  that  it  brings  the  new  books. 
Few  people,  notwithstanding  a  literary  affectation  to  the  contrary, 
are  really  so  coxcombical  as  to  prefer  old  books  when  new  are  to 
be  had.  There  is  a  gusto,  an  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  mind 
throws  itself  upon  the  new  work  that  the  old,  however  reverently 
esteemed,  cannot  inspire.  Even  shadows  of  the  good  things  to 
come,  the  advertisements  which  form  the  best  reading  in  the 
gazettes  the  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  are  apt  to  take  the  taste 
out  of  the  second-hand  catalogues.  There  lies  before  me  Mr. 
Starkey's  list  of  announcements  for  the  year  of  grace  1671,  in 
which  I  read : 

Paradice  RegairCd^  a  Poem  in  four  books,  to  which  is  added  Samwn 
Agmistet.   Ihe  Author,  John  Milton^  price  bound  2s.  Od, 

Will  any  one  contend  that  if  at  this  moment,  in  exchange  for 
my  half-crown,  the  large  and  well-printed  octavo  lay  crisp  and 
clean  before  me,  my  feelings  would  be  no  livelier,  if  less  devout, 
than  when  I  take  it  now  from  its  sacred  tabernacle  ?  Well,  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation  is  pulsing  as  high  in  its  veins  as  when 
Milton  wrote,  perhaps  higher ;  there  is  no  want  of  books  or  of 
men  ;  and  as  we  do  not  despise  General  Buller  because  he  is  not 

Cromwell,  so  do  not  let  us  despise  for  not  being  Milton.  But 

it  is  not  of  poetry  that  I  would  speak  at  this  moment.  The  books  with 
which  my  thoughtful  soul  lately  retired  to  solitude  were  critical, 
and  I  come  forward  now  to  relate  an  important  discovery.  I  pro- 
phesy in  sober  seriousness  that  this  season  will  be  remembered  in 
the  annals  of  publishing  as  the  epoch  of  the  final  enfranchisement 
of  literary  criticism.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  In  its 
humble  origin  criticism  was  nothing  but  the  appraisement  of 
works  of  art  for  the  convenience  of  customers,  a  form  in  which  it 
still  survives  in  the  ex  cathedra  pronouncements  of  Messrs. 
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Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge,  or  Christie  &  Manson.  The  next 
step  was  to  take  on  style,  and  in  this  stage,  which  has  persisted 
through  the  latter  half  of  this  waning  century,  criticism  began  to  be 
valued  for  its  own  sake.  Undergraduates  in  the  Feventies  used  to 
tell  each  other  that  a  certain  lady  '  was  older  than  the  rocks 
amoDg  which  she  sits,  and  like  the  vampire  had  been  dead  many 
times  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave ;  and  had  trafficked  for 
Btiange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants/  and  had  been,  if  I  remember 
right,  a  diver  also ;  and  all  this  varied  experience  *  had  been  to 
her  but  as  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lived  only  in  the 
delicacy  with  which  it  had  moulded  the  changing  lineaments  and 
tinged  the  eyelids  and  the  hands.'  I  can  hear  still  the  voice  of 
my  bosom  friend  of  those  days,  now  a  stockbroker,  as  he  chanted 
rather  than  spoke  this  eloquent  passage  about  a  picture  of 
Idonardo's.  The  criticism  of  books  has  been  conducted  lately  on 
the  same  eloquent  principles.  It  has  ceased  to  be  of  consequence 
what  a  critic  has  to  say,  for  no  one  ever  buys  a  book  in  deference 
to  his  criticism ;  what  has  come  to  matter  is  how  he  says  it ;  and 
if  he  says  it  well,  his  own  book  or  essay  will  be  bought.  It  has 
long  been  obvious  to  the  reflective  mind  that  things  could  not 
remain  permanently  in  what  was  merely  a  stage  of  transition.  If 
criticism  is  to  be  an  art,  it  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  lower 
gifts  of  style  and  denied  the  higher  gifts  of  creative  imagination. 
And  this  final  fruitage  has  at  last  succeeded  to  efflorescence. 
Criticism  has  culminated.  At  this  moment  three  remarkable 
efforts  in  imaginative  criticism  are  before  the  public,  which, 
though  they  may  presently  be  outdistanced  and  forgotten,  yet 
deserve  a  cordial  recognition  as  the  first  product  of  the  emanci- 
pating birth- throes  of  critical  genius. 

The  first  and  second  heroes  of  this  triumvirate  are  gentlemen 
who  have  already  won  golden  opinions  in  the  second  and  stylistic 
stage  of  criticisni ;  their  names  are  Dr.  Edward  Dowden  and  Dr, 
Edmund  Gosse.  I  will  not  illustrate  their  merits  in  this  region 
because  they  are'  well  known,  and  because  still  higher  merits  await 
us ;  but  I  may  say  that  one  superb  critical  sentence  from  the  former 
writer's  *  Life  of  Shelley '  has  to  my  knowledge  earned  the  distinction 
of  being  set  in  the  mathematical  examination  of  one  of  our  univer- 
sities, so  magnificently  tropical,  in  every  sense,  is  its  use  of  technical 
terms.'  The  third  of  our  heroes  has  plucked  his  previous  laurels  in 

'  *  The  mass  and  momentam  of  Bjron^s  genius  in  its  impact  with  the  mind  of 
Shelley  had  an  effect  like  that  of  a  planet  sheering  its  way  through  the  luminous 
mist  of  a  comet  in  flight '  (ii.  12). 
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the  less  adventurous  field  of  pure  romance — I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  *  Erewhon/  Mr.  Samuel  Butler.  The  work  that 
each  has  this  autumn  achieved  in  the  hitherto  tmopened  country 
of  imaginative  criticism  may  be  shortly  summarised  as  follows. 
Dr.  Dowden  has  shown  us  in  one  splendid  example  that  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  are  not  exhausted  when  they  are  appreciated  by 
the  man  in  the  street ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  beyond  and  above 
this  mirror-like  torpor  of  appreciation  lies  a  process  of  imaginative 
reconstruction  into  his  own  likeness  by  each  reader  who  is  capable 
of  the  effort,  so  that  not  only  do  we,  as  Hazlitt  says,  become  Hamlet 
but  Hamlet  becomes  ourselves.  Dr.  Gosse  has  shown  us  how  the 
passionate  precipitations  of  lyrical  genius  may  be  subtilised  back 
into  the  passionate  moods  and  moments  which  once  gave  them 
birth,  so  as  to  enrich  the  too  scanty  record  in  every  poet's  biography. 
And  Mr.  Butler  has  shown  us  how  to  take  the  difficult  step  beyond 
this,  and  fill  in  the  inevitable  and  deplorable  interstices  between  the 
facts  thus  evolved,  with  incidents  that  are  the  creation  of  pore 
fancy,  thus  carrying  criticism  to  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion. But,  in  case  my  readers  should  suspect  me  of  log-rolling,  I 
will  proceed  to  justify  my  eulogy  by  chapter  and  verse. 

I.  The  most  convincing  way  of  exhibiting  the  new  Hamlet — 
for  that  is  the  character  whom  Dr.  Dowden  has  recreated  for  us — 
will  be  to  take  typical  passages  from  the  play  the  popular  inter- 
pretations of  which  will  be  in  everybody's  mind,  and  compare  with 
them  the  same  passages  as  seen  in  the  new  Ught  reflected  from  the 
commentator's  personality — 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  oonsecration  and  the  critic's  dream. 

To  begin  with,  we  may  take  the  best  known  line  in  the  whole 
play: 

Hem,  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  qnestion. 

*  Here,  at  any  rate,'  the  unimaginative  reader  will  say,  '  there  is  no 
scope  for  critical  reconstruction  :  the  words  are  of  the  simplest,  and 
convey  a  simple  meaning.'  To  you,  perhaps,  my  friend,  and  to 
me ;  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  tells  us : 

They  see  not  clearHest  who  see  all  things  clear. 

We  may  have  thought  that  Hamlet  was  merely  debating  '  the 
open  question;'  but  see  what  we  lose  by  being  gross  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  see  how  much  more  interesting  is  the  new  Dublin  Hamlet : 

*  Is  my  present  project  of  active  resistance  against  wrong  to  be  or 
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not  to  be ;  active  resistance  to  evil  or  passive  fortitude,  which  is 
more  worthy  of  me  ? '  Shall  I  whack  my  uncle  over  the  head 
from  behind  with  my  shillelagh,  or  wait  till  I  can  persuade  him  to 
tread  upon  the  tail  of  my  coat  ?  I  need  not  point  out  the  greater 
nobility  of  this  conception,  and  its  moral  importance  at  the 
present  moment  when  suicide  is  so  much  in  the  air. 

JSor,  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Tes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  mnch  offence  too. 

Critics  of  far  lower  rank  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
Irish  friend  of  Hamlet,  who  makes  a  too  silent  and  fugitive  ap- 
pearance in  the  play,  in  the  single  line  addressed  to  him  : 

Now  might  I  do  it,  l*at,  when  he  is  praying. 

And  this  line,  taken  in  combination  with  the  oath  above  quoted, 
should  suffice  to  quiet  any  old-fashioned  people  who  make  a  con- 
science of  geography,  and  assert  that  Hamlet  could  not  have  been, 
and  cannot  even  now  be,  an  Irishman  because  he  was  and  is  a  Dane. 
Certainly  he  was  a  Dane,  and  is ;  but  henceforth  he  is  also  an 
Irishman.  In  the  ideal  world  of  imagination  the  two  facts  are  not 
incompatible.  In  the  ideal  world  of  poetry,  Denmark  may  be  a 
province  of  Ireland,  just  as  Bohemia  may  have  a  seaboard.  And 
80  Dr.  Dowden,  realising  what  an  invocation  of  St.  Patrick  must 
have  implied  to  an  Irish  Hamlet,  notes  the  special  propriety  of 
the  oath,  in  the  fact  that  his  &ther's  ghost  has  called  Claudius 
'  a  serpent/  and  St.  Patrick  was  the  enemy  and  expeller  of  serpents. 

The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or 
the  blank  verse  shaU  halt  for't. 

Critical  imagination  had  a  tough  piece  of  work  with  this 
passage,  but  it  triumphed  in  the  end.  The  *  ladies '  on  the 
Elizabethan  stage  were  boys,  and  boys  had  then,  as  now,  a  short 
memory  and  a  bad  ear  for  verse.  But  in  these  days,  when  '  ladies ' 
are  ladies,  a  completely  new  interpretation  is  required,  adapted  at 
once  to  Uieir  idiosyncrasy  and  to  the  most  fashionable  tjpe  of 
play.  This  the  imaginative  critic  supplies,  but  I  leave  it  in  his 
volume. 

Ham,  Look  you,  how  cheerfully  my  mother 
looks,  and  my  father  died  within 's  two  hoars. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham,  So  long  ?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
for  111  have  a  suit  of  sables. 
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By  a  happy  paraphrase  of  this  last  speech  of  Hamlet's,  Dr. 
Dowden  imaginatively  brings  oat  the  broad  wit  and  cheery  good 
humonr  of  the  fiat  Irish  prince.  *  What  an  age  since  my  father 
died !  I  am  quite  an  old  gentleman !  I  mean  to  be  rich  and 
comfortable/  It  would  vastly  help  readers  to  appreciate  his  new 
Hamlet  if  Dr.  Dowden  would  paraphrase  the  whole  play. 

But  perhaps  the  magical  power  of  the  new  art  is  most  vividly 
shown  in  the  learned  professor's  rehabilitation  of  Hamlet's  non- 
sense. A  mere  Dane  may  talk  nonsense,  but  not  an  Irish  Dane  ; 
what  looks  like  nonsense  on  the  surface  must,  if  probed  deep 
enough,  reveal  itself  as  epigram. 

Bos,  My  lord,  you  must  teU  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

ffam.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body. 

In  interpreting  this  dark  passage  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  more  kings  than  one  in  Brentford,  and  more  dead 
bodies  than  one  in  the  play ;  and,  further,  that  although  it  was 
in  character  for  Rosencranz,  the  fawning  courtier,  to  call  Claudius 
king,  it  would  have  been  grossly  unfilial  in  Hamlet  to  follow  suit. 
Then,  by  taking  the  first  *  body '  of  Polonius  and  the  second  of 
Hamlet  senior,  and  the  first  *  king '  of  Hamlet  senior  with  his 
body  on,  and  the  second  with  his  body  oflF,  we  get  this  fine  piece 
of  wit,  which  is  both  paraphrasticaUy  sound  and  dramatically 
convincing :  *  The  body  lies  in  death  with  the  king  my  father, 
but  my  father  walks  disembodied.'  Was  it  not  Kepler  who  con- 
gratulated the  Creator  of  the  universe  on  having  at  last  some  one 
on  the  earth  who  could  appreciate  his  handiwork  ?  If  Shake- 
speare's spirit  takes  any  cognisance  of  his  commentators,  he  must 
feel  that  if  he  has  had  to  wait  nigh  three  full  centuries  for  an 
audience  who  can  penetrate  his  meaning,  he  has  not  waited  in 
vain. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  exemplifying  by  passage  after  passage 
the  interpretative  changes  by  which  the  over-familiar  Hamlet  has 
been  bom  anew ;  but  our  other  two  heroes  of  the  new  criticism 
have  an  equal  claim  on  our  recognition.  I  cannot,  however,  pass 
by  altogether  without  remark  the  subtle  way  in  which  a  new 
construction  of  the  characters  reacts  upon  the  ^miliar  rhythms 
of  the  play.  It  is  a  fact,  in  art  as  in  nature,  that  *  soul  is  form 
and  doth  the  body  make,'  and  a  transmigration  of  souls  cannot  be 
effected  without  some  corresponding  changes  in  the  body.    I  will 
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vrite  down  a  few  of  the  lines  as  they  stand  in  this  most  marvellous 
edition,  and  ask  my  readers  whether  the  new  rhythm  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  new  spiritual  interpretation. 

Note,  for  example,  the  cheery,  jolly-good-fellow  tone  in  which 
Hamlet  addresses  the  pater  when  he  turns  up  on  the  Elsinore 
platform : 

Thou  comest  in  snob  a  qtiestionable       conyersational]  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee  :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 

King,  father ;  royal  Dane  0,  answer  me  IpuncJies  him  in  the  ribs'}. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  cheerfcilness  in  the  son  begets, 
as  it  obviously  must,  a  new  depth  of  gloom  in  the  father.  He 
takes  to  triple  iteration,  perhaps  because  he  thinks  Hamlet  inat- 
tentive, or  else  on  the  Bellman's  theory  in  the  '  Hunting  of  the 
Snark:' 

What  I  tell  yon  three  times  is  trae. 

He  says  adUu  three  times  over  instead  of  twice,  as  he  always 
used ;  and  finding  that  Hamlet  has  a  line  to  say  with  a  triple 
iteration  in  it,  a  very  proper  and  filial  line  too  : 

Oh,  horrible,  oh,  horrible,  most  horrible ! 

he  says  it  himself  before  the  other  can  get  it  out ;  and  then  replies 
to  it  as  if  the  other  had  said  it :  ^ 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not. 

Altogether  a  very  human  and  Irish  and  irascible  ghost,  whose 
acquaintance  we  are  delighted  to  have  made.  And  we  look  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  Dr.  Dowden's  hibemicising  of  our  other 
old  firiends  *  Macbeth,'  *  Julius  Caesar,'  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
and  the  rest. 

In  logical  process  of  development,  Dr.  Gosse's  contribution  to 
the  new  art  comes  next  to  Dr.  Dowden's,  and  should  next  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  as  Mr.  Butler  has  dealt  with  Shakespeare,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  call  attention  to  his  merits  first.  It  can  be  done 
very  briefly,  for  his  achievement  so  fer,  in  this  matter  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism,  is  the  invention  of  a  group  of  incidents  to 
account  for  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  sotinets.  Thus 
Shakespeare  says  in  one  place : 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  Fortufie's  dearest  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Butler's  energetic  imagination  invents  a  *  scuffle' 
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in  which  Shakespeare  was  lamed,  where  previous  generations  of 
prosaic  commentators  have  been  content  to  see  nothing  but 
a  bald  metaphor.   Again  Shakespeare  says  : 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  oloak  7 

This  figure  of  speech  Mr.  Butler's  eye,  rolling  in  a  fine  frenzy, 
seizes  upon,  and  his  critical  pen  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  lo(^ 
habitation  and  a  name.  He  invents  a  practical  joke  played  upon 
the  poet  by  his  young  friend,  but  somewhat  disappointingly 
suggests  that  the  same  joke  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lameness 
too.  '  Hardly  had  he  laid  the  cloak  aside  before  he  was  surprised 
according  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  and  very  probably  roughly 
handled,  for  we  find  him  lame  soon  afterwards,  and  apparently  not 
'  fully  recovered  a  twelvemonth  later*  (cf.  Sonnet  109.  3).  If 
Mr.  Butler  will  only  continue  as  he  has  begun,  the  biographers  of 
Shal^espeare  will  in  future  have  no  need  to  lament  the  scantiness 
of  their  material;  and  that  learned  dryasdust,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
will  have  to  bum  his  book.  What  disquiets  me,  however,  in 
a  person  of  Mr.  Butler's  intrepid  fancy  is  his  moderation  in  the 
use  of  it.    Can  it  be  intermittent  ? 

And  so  we  come  to  our  third  hero.  Dr.  Gosse,  whose  contribution 
to  the  new  criticism  is,  as  J  have  already  said,  not  a  coining  of 
incident  like  Mr.  Butler's,  but  a  reduction  of  poems  by  imagina- 
tive insight  to  the  passionate  events  out  of  which  they  originally 
sprang.  The  debt  we  owe  him  is  more  for  the  method  than  for 
the  particular  application  he  himself  has  already  made  of  it,  for 
Donne,  the  poet  on  whom  he  has  been  experimenting,  is  not  a 
person  about  whom  the  public  is  much  interested.  But  the 
method  is  capable  of  infinite  application.  In  fact  I  feel  myself  a 
critic  new  inspired  with  a  mission  to  write  on  these  principles  the 
life  of  Dr.  Gosse,  whose  volumes  of  verse  stand  in  attractive  row 
upon  my  handiest  shelf.  And  one  day  I  may  yield  to  the  fisis- 
cination.  At  this  moment  the  potency  of  the  new  principle  can 
perhaps  be  more  safely  exhibited  by  applying  it  to  the  lyrical 
confessions  of  a  poet  no  longer  with  us.  Dr.  Gosse  himself  will 
perhaps  do  justice  to  the  early  history  of  Browning  in  due  course  ; 
in  the  meantime  an  amateur  critic  may  be  allowed  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  more  obvious  discoveries  to  which  the  new  method  must 
lead. 

The  scene  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  newly  recovered 
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incidents  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Italy  of  \?hich 
Browning  was  always  so  fond.  The  question  of  time  and  place 
will  have  to  be  much  canvassed  before  a  final  settlement  can  com- 
mend itself  universally,  and  there  will  inevitably  be  difficulties 
which  can  never  now  be  satisfactorily  settled.  If  only  the  new 
criticism  bad  arisen  in  the  poet's  lifetime,  and  while  the  Browning 
Society  was  at  its  zenith  of  activity,  the  results  achieved  might 
have  been  fuller  and  more  accurately  concatenated.  Still,  the  inci- 
dents remain  to  us,  and  their  exact  sequence  is  of  quite  inferior 
importance. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  a  new  critic  in  the  search  for  biogra- 
phical material  is  Mr.  Browning's  curious  penchant  for  duchesses, 
which  is  every  bit  as  remarkable  as  Donne's  for  countesses,  only 
Browning's  were  not,  of  course,  English  duchesses,  who  are  rare 
birds,  but  the  more  widely  spread  Italian  species.  One  of  them, 
a  Ferrarese  lady,  is  described  as  his  last  duchess,  implying  there- 
fore at  least  two  predecessors,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the 
duchess  that  ran  away  from  the  effeminate  duke  with  a  gipsy 
woman ;  who  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  in  league  with  Browning, 
if  not,  as  I  suspect.  Browning  himself  in  disguise.  From  a  poem 
called  '  Love  among  the  Ruins,'  it  would  appear  that  they  had 
found  a  very  safe  and  picturesque  trysting-place.  It  is,  however, 
neither  of  these  but  the  first  duchess  of  all  who,  I  confess,  attracts 
me  most.  Her  story  is  contained  in  the  poem  called  'In  a 
Oondola.'  She  was  a  Venetian  lady,  whose  brothers  for  some 
reason  had  a  spite  against  Mr.  Browning,  and  hired  bravos  to  stab 
him — happily,  as  we  know,  without  permanent  effect.  The  poem 
is  interesting,  apart  from  its  main  story,  for  a  stanza  which  throws 
a  side-light  upon  the  poem  of  Holy  Gross  Day  : 

What  are  we  two  7 
T  etm  Of  Jevo 

And  carry  thee  farther  than  friends  oan  pursue. 
To  a  feast  of  our  tribe. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  last  duchess,  whom  Mr.  Browning 
seems  to  have  got  rid  of  with  a  suddenness  that  would  have  attracted 
more  attention  in  England,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  if  she  is 
identical  with  Porphyria,  or  whether  Porphyria  is  another  lady 
friend  whom  the  poet  helped  to  a  too  realistic  immortality.  Any- 
how the  duel  that  is  recorded  in  *  Before '  and  *  After '  probably  re- 
presents the  violent  end  of  this  violent  passion.  It  is  demonstrable 
that  Uie  beginning  of  the  end  is  sketched  in  the  poem  called  ^  A 
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Lovers*  Quarrel.'  Compare,  e.gr.,  the  line  in  that  poem,  *  Laughs 
with  so  little  cause/  with  the  following  pasiage  from  *  My  Last 
Duchess : ' 

Bhe  had 

A  heart — how  shall  I  say  ? — too  soon  made  glad, 
Too  easily  impressed ;  she  liked  whatever 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

.  .  .  .  O  sir,  she  smiled  no  doubt 
Whene'er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile  ?   This  grew ;  I  gave  command ; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  tale  to  unravel  and  set  out  and  appor- 
tion among  the  duchesses  all  the  tangle  of  delightful  incident 
that  is  chronicled  in  Mr.  Browning's  many  volumes.  And  it  would 
require  a  subtler  brain  and  a  surer  hand  than  mine  to  accomplish 
the  task  satisfactorily.  I  cherish  the  hope  that  Dr.  Oosse  in  his 
recovered  leisure  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  it. 

Urbands  Sylvan. 

P.S. — I  spent  a  few  moments,  since  writing  the  above,  in 
turning  over  that  fascinating  book,  Whitaker's  *  Titled  Persons,' 
in  the  hope  that  some  entry  or  some  comment  of  its  learned  and 
critical  editor  might  throw  light  on  the  identity  of  one  or  other 
of  Mr.  Browning's  duchesses,  but  without  result.  In  case  your 
readers  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Whitaker  combines  the  function  of 
poetical  critic  with  that  of  historiographer-general,  may  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  entry  *  Tennyson,  Baron  Hallam,'  in  which 
occurs  a  very  remarkable  passage,  from  which  a  short  extract  may 
be  welcome  ? 

We  are  persuaded  that  Tennyson  himself  would  have  been  the  last  to  rate 
his  own  claims  as  superior  to  those  of  Byron ;  and  it  is  with  tho  latter  that  the 
pre-eminence  for  the  nineteenth  century  will  doubtless  remain,  except  in  the 
judgment  of  a  few  specialists,  and  of  those  writers  on  everything  under  the  sun 
who,  having  often  but  the  slenderest  acquaintance  with  their  subject,  seek  to 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  writing  bigly  and  bravely  in  its  advance. 
The  first  place  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  Tennyson's.  But  what  poet  is  to  occupy 
the  second  position  is  a  much  nicer  question,  and  the  respective  champions  of 
Tennyson,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth  must  continue  to  discuss  it  between  them- 
selves, while  possibly  if  the  literary  world  would  but  revert  to  the  reading  of 
Campbell  they  would  find  in  him  a  formidable  competitor  for  all  three. 

Under  the  titles  •  Arnold,  Sir  Edwin '  and  *  Morris,  Sir  Lewis ' 
there  are  no  reflections,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  calls  no  man  unhappy 
till  he  is  dead.  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  case  of  hereditary 
titles  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  his  criticism.  IT.  S. 
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THE   ISLE   OF  UNREST.' 
BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  *  TH£  80 WEBS,'  *  WITH  EDOBD  TOOLS,*  *  IN  KBDAB'S  TBNTS,'  KTC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER. 

'  The  Moving  Finger  writes :  and,  having  writ, 
Movefi  on  :  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lore  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  oat  a  word  of  it.' 

The  afterDoon  8un  was  lowering  towards  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
hanging  still  and  sullen  over  the  Mediterranean.  A  mistral  was 
blowing.  The  last  yellow  rays  shone  fiercely  upon  the  towering 
coast  of  Corsica,  and  the  windows  of  the  village  of  Olmeta  glittered 
like  gold. 

There  are  two  Olmetas  in  Corsica,  both  in  the  north,  both  on 
the  west  coast,  both  perched  high  like  an  eagle's  nest,  both  look- 
ing down  upon  those  lashed  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
are  not  the  waters  that  poets  sing  of,  for  they  are  as  often  white 
as  they  are  blue ;  they  are  seldom  glassy  except  in  the  height  of 
Bommer,  and  sailors  tell  that  they  are  as  treacherous  as  any 
waters  of  the  earth.  Neither  aneroid  nor  weather- wisdom  may, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  tell  when  a  mistral  will  arise,  how  it  will  blow 
how  veer,  how  drop  and  rise,  and  drop  again.  For  it  will  blow 
one  day  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  lashing  the  whole  sea  white  like 
milk,  and  blow  harder  to-morrow  under  racing  clouds. 

The  great  chestnut-trees  in  and  around  Olmeta  groaned  and 
strained  in  the  grip  of  their  lifelong  foe.  The  small  door,  the 
tiny  windows,  of  every  house  were  rigorously  closed.  The  whole 
place  had  a  wind-swept  air  despite  the  heavy  foliage.  Even  the 
roads,  and  notably  the  broad  ^  Place,'  had  been  swept  clean  and 
dnstless.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  '  Place,'  between  the  fountain 
and  the  church  steps,  a  man  lay  dead  upon  his  face. 

It  is  as  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
Olmeta  di  Tuda,  and  not  that  other  Olmeta—the  virtuous  di 
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Capocorso,  in  fact,  which  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  dead 
man  lying  on  its  *  Place/  before  the  windows  of  the  very  Mairie, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  church.  For  Cap  Corse  is  the  good  boy 
of  Corsica,  where  men  think  sorrowfully  of  the  wilder  communes 
to  the  south,  and  raise  their  eyebrows  at  the  very  mention  of 
Corte  and  Sartene — where,  at  all  events,  the  women  have  for 
husbands  men,  and  not  degenerate  Pisan  vine-snippers. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  either.  For  the  man  might  have  been 
alive  to-day,  though  he  would  have  been  old  and  bent  no  doubt ; 
for  he  was  a  thick-set  man,  and  must  have  been  strong.  He 
had,  indeed,  carried  his  lead  up  from  the  road  that  runs  by  the 
Guadelle  river.  Was  he  not  to  be  traced  all  the  way  up  the 
short  cut  through  the  olive  terraces  by  one  bloody  footprint  at 
regular  intervals  ?  You  could  track  his  passage  across  the 
*  Place,'  towards  the  fountain  of  which  he  had  fallen  short  like 
a  poisoned  rat  that  tries  to  reach  water  and  fails. 

He  lay  quite  alone,  still  grasping  the  gun  which  he  had  never 
laid  aside  since  boyhood.  No  one  went  to  him ;  no  one  had 
attempted  to  help  him.  He  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  with  a  thin 
stream  of  blood  running  slowly  from  one  trouser-leg.  For  this 
was  Corsican  work — that  is  to  say,  dirty  work — from  behind  a 
rock,  in  the  back,  at  close  range,  without  warning  or  mercy, 
as  honest  men  would  be  ashamed  to  shoot  the  merest  beast  of  the 
forest.  It  was  as  likely  as  not  a  charge  of  buckshot  low  down  in 
the  body,  leaving  the  rest  to  hemorrhage  or  gangrene. 

All  Olmeta  knew  of  it,  and  every  man  took  care  that  it  should 
be  no  business  of  his.  Several  had  approached,  pipe  in  mouth, 
and  looked  at  the  dead  man  without  comment ;  but  all  had  gone 
away  again,  idly,  indiflferently.  For  in  this  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  islands,  human  life  is  held  cheaper  than  in  any  land  of 
Europe. 

Some  one,  it  was  understood,  had  gone  to  tell  the  gendarmes 
down  at  St.  Florent.  There  was  no  need  to  send  and  tell  his 
wife — half  a  dozen  women  were  racing  through  the  olive  groves 
to  get  the  first  taste  of  that.  Perhaps  some  one  had  gone  towards 
Oletta  to  meet  the  Abbe  Susini,  whose  business  in  a  measure  this 
must  be. 

The  sun  suddenly  dipped  behind  the  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
and  the  mountains  darkened.  Although  it  lies  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Corsica  is  a  gloomy  land,  and  the  summits 
of  her  high  mountains  are  more  often  covered  than  clear.  It 
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is  a  land  of  silence  and  brooding  quiet.  The  women  are  seldom 
gay;  the  men,  in  their  heavy  clothes  of  dark  cordnroy,  have 
little  to  say  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  were  standing  now  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  trees,  smoking  their  pipes  in  silence,  and 
looking  with  a  studied  indifference  at  nothing.  Each  was  pre- 
pared to  swear  before  a  jury  at  the  Bastia  assizes  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  *  accident,'  as  it  is  here  called,  to  Pietro  Andrei, 
and  had  not  seen  him  crawl  up  to  Olmeta  to  die.  Indeed,  Pietro 
Andrei's  death  seemed  to  be  nobody's  business,  though  we  are 
told  that  not  so  much  as  a  sparrow  may  fall  unheeded. 

The  Abb^  Susini  was  coming  now — a  little  fiery  man,  with  the 
walk  of  one  who  was  slightly  bow-legged,  though  his  cassock 
naturally  concealed  this  defect.  He  was  small  and  not  too  broad, 
with  a  narrow  face  and  clean  straight  features — something  of 
the  Spaniard,  something  of  the  Greek,  nothing  Italian,  nothing 
French.  In  a  word,  this  was  a  Corsican,  which  is  to  say  that  he 
was  different  from  any  other  European  race,  and  would,  as  sure 
as  there  is  com  in  Egypt,  be  overbearing,  masterful,  impossible. 
He  was,  of  course,  clean  shaven,  as  brown  as  old  oak,  with  little 
flashing  black  eyes.  His  cassock  was  a  good  one,  and  his  hat, 
though  dusty,  shapely  and  new.  But  his  whole  bearing  threw, 
as  it  were,  into  the  observer's  fiEtce  the  suggestion  that  the  habit 
does  not  make  the  priest. 

He  came  forward  without  undue  haste,  and  displayed  little 
surprise  and  no  horror. 

'  Quite  like  old  times,'  he  said  to  himself,  remembering  the 
days  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  knelt  down  beside  the  dead  man,  and 
perhaps  the  attitude  reminded  him  of  his  calling ;  for  he  fell  to 
praying,  and  made  the  gesture  of  the  cross  over  Andrei's  head. 
Then  suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  shook  his  lean  fist  out 
towards  the  valley  and  St.  Florent,  as  if  he  knew  whence  this 
trouble  came. 

*  Provided  they  would  keep  their  work  in  their  own  commune,' 
he  cried,  '  instead  of  bringing  disgrace  on  a  parish  that  has  not 
had  the  gendarmes  this — this  ' 

^  Three  days,'  added  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  had  drawn 
near.  And  he  said  it  with  a  certain  pride,  as  of  one  well  pleased 
to  belong  to  a  virtuous  conomunity. 

But  the  priest  was  not  listening.  He  had  already  turned 
aside  in  his  quick  jerky  way ;  for  he  was  a  comparatively  young 
man.    He  was  looking  through  the  olives  towards  the  south. 
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*  It  is  the  women/  he  said,  and  his  face  suddenly  hardened. 
He  was  impulsive,  it  appeared — quick  to  feel  for  others,  fiery  iu 
his  anger,  hasty  in  his  judgment. 

From  the  direction  in  which  he  and  the  bystanders  looked 
came  the  hum  of  many  voices,  and  the  high  incessant  shrieks  of 
one  who  seemed  demented.  Presently  a  oonfused  procession 
appeared  from  the  direction  of  the  south,  hurrying  through  the 
narrow  street  now  called  the  Bue  Camot.  It  was  headed  by  a 
woman,  who  led  a  little  child,  running  and  stumbling  as  he  ran. 
At  her  heels  a  number  of  women  hurried,  confusedly  shouting, 
moaning,  and  wailing.  The  men  stood  waiting  for  them  in  dead 
silence — a  characteristic  scene.  The  leading  woman  seemed  to  be 
superior  to  her  neighbours,  for  she  wore  a  black  silk  handkerchief 
on  her  head  instead  of  a  white  or  coloured  cotton.  It  is  almost  a 
mantilla,  and  marks  as  clear  a  social  distinction  in  Corsica  as  does 
that  head-dress  in  Spain.  She  dragged  at  the  child,  and  scarce 
turned  her  head  when  he  fell  and  scrambled  as  best  he  could  to 
his  feet.  He  laughed  and  crowed  with  delight,  remembering  last 
year's  carnival  with  that  startling  photographic  memory  of  early 
childhood  which  never  forgets. 

At  every  few  steps  the  woman  gave  a  shriek  as  if  she  were 
suffering  some  intermittent  agony  which  caught  her  at  regular 
intervals.  At  the  sight  of  the  crowd  she  gave  a  quick  cry  of  de- 
spair, and  ran  forward,  leaving  her  child  sprawling  on  the  road. 
She  knelt  by  the  dead  man's  side  with  shriek  after  shriek,  and 
seemed  to  lose  all  control  over  herself,  for  she  gave  way  to  those 
strange  gestures  of  despair  of  which  many  read  in  novels  and  a  few 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  come  by  instinct  to  those  who  have 
no  reading  at  all.  She  dragged  the  handkerchief  from  her  head, 
and  threw  it  over  her  face.  She  beat  her  breast.  She  beat  the 
very  ground  with  her  clenched  hands.  Her  little  boy,  having 
gathered  his  belongings  together  and  dusted  his  cotton  frock,  now 
came  forward,  and  -stood  watching  her  with  his  fingers  at  his 
mouth.  He  took  it  to  be  a  game  which  he  did  not  understand ; 
as  indeed  it  was — the  game  of  life. 

The  priest  scratched  his  chin  with  his  forefinger,  which  was 
probably  a  habit  with  him  when  puzzled,  and  stood  looking  down 
out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes  at  the  ground. 

It  was  he,  however,  who  moved  first,  and,  stooping,  loosed  the 
clenched  fingers  round  the  gun.  It  was  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
at  full  cock,  and  every  man  in  the  little  crowd  assembled  carried 
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(me  like  it.  To  this  day,  if  one  meets  a  man,  even  in  the  streets 
of  Corte  or  Ajaooio,  who  carries  no  gun,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  is  only  because  he  pins  greater  fieiith  on  a  revolver. 

Neither  hammer  had  fallen,  and  the  abb4  gave  a  little  nod.  It 
was,  it  seemed,  the  usual  thing  to  make  quite  sure  before  shooting, 
10  that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  waste  of  powder  or  risk  of 
KprisaL  The  woman  looked  at  the  gun,  too,  and  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  raised  hammers. 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  and  looked  round  at  the  sullen  feicea. 

'  And  some  of  you  know  who  did  it,'  she  said ;  *  and  you  will 
help  the  murderer  when  he  goes  to  the  maquis,  and  take  him 
food,  and  tell  him  when  the  gendarmes  are  hunting  him.* 

She  waved  her  hand  fiercely  towards  the  mountains,  which 
loomed,  range  behind  range,  dark  and  forbidding  to  the  south, 
towards  Calvi  and  Corte.  But  the  men  only  shrugged  their 
shoulders ;  for  the  forest  and  the  mountain  brushwood  were  no 
longer  the  refuge  they  used  to  be  in  this  the  last  year  of  the  iron 
role  of  Napoleon  III.,  who,  whether  he  possessed  or  not  the 
Cmican  blood  that  his  foes  deny  him,  knew,  at  all  events,  how 
to  rule  Corsica  better  than  any  man  before  or  since. 

*No,  no,'- said  the  priest  soothingly.  'Those  days  are  gone. 
He  will  be  taken,  and  justice  will  be  done.* 

But  he  spoke  without  conviction,  almost  as  if  he  had  no  faith 
in  this  vaunted  regeneration  of  a  people  whose  history  is  a  story  of 
endless  strife — as  if  he  could  see  with  a  prophetic  eye  thirty  years 
into  the  future,  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the  last  state  of 
that  land  is  worse  than  the  first. 

'  Justice ! '  cried  the  woman.  *  There  is  no  justice  in  Corsica ! 
lA^hat  had  t^ietro  done  that  he  should  lie  there  ?  Only  his  duty 
'—only  that  for  which  he  was  paid.  He  was  the  Feruccas'  agent, 
and  because  he  made  the  idlers  pay  their  rent,  they  threatened 
him.  Because  he  put  up  fences,  they  raised  their  guns  to  him. 
Because  he  stopped  their  thieving  and  their  lawlessness,  they  shot 
him.  He  drove  their  cattle  from  the  fields  because  they  were 
Perucca's  fields,  and  he  was  paid  to  watch  his  master's  interests. 
Bat  Perucca  they  dare  not  touch,  because  his  clan  is  large,  and 
would  hunt  the  murderer  down.  If  he  was  caught,  the  Feruccas 
would  make  sure  of  the  jury — ay !  and  of  the  judge  at  Bastia — 
but  Pietro  is  not  of  Corsica ;  he  has  no  friends  and  no  clan,  so 
joaUee  is  not  for  him.' 

She  knelt  down  again  as  she  spoke  and  laid  her  hand  on  her 
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dead  husband's  back,  but  she  made  no  attempt  to  move  hinii 
For  although  Pietro  Andrei  was  an  Italian,  his  wife  was  Corsican 
— a  woman  of  Bonifacio,  that  grim  town  on  a  rock  so  often  be- 
sieged and  never  yet  taken  by  a  fair  fight.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  conventional  lawlessness,  and 
knew  that  it  is  well  not  to  touch  a  dead  man  till  the  gendarmes 
have  seen  him,  but  to  send  a  child  or  an  old  woman  to  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  then  to  stand  aloof  and  know  nothing,  and  feign 
stupidity ;  so  that  the  officials,  when  they  arrive,  may  find  the 
whole  village  at  work  in  the  fields  or  sitting  in  their  homes,  while 
the  dead,  who  can  tell  no  tales,  has  suddenly  few  friends  and  no 
enemies. 

Then  Andrei's  widow  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  Her  face  was 
composed  now  and  set.  She  arranged  the  black  silk  handkerchief 
on  her  head,  and  set  her  dress  in  order.  She  was  suddenly  calm 
and  quiet, 

*  But  see,'  she  said,  looking  round  into  eyes  that  £uled  to 
meet  her  own,  '  in  this  country  each  man  must  execute  his  own 
justice.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  it  will  be  so,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  Corsicans  left.  And  if  there  is  no  man  left,  then  the 
women  must  do  it.' 

She  tied  her  apron  tighter,  as  if  about  *to  undertake  some 
hard  domestic  duty,  and  brushed  the  dust  from  her  black  dress. 

*  Come  here,'  she  said,  turning  to  the  child,  and  lapsing  into 
the  soft  dialect  of  the  south  and  east — *  come  here,  thou  child  of 
Pietro  Andrei.' 

The  child  came  forward.    He  was  probably  two  years  old,  and 
understood  nothing  that  was  passing. 

*  See  here,  you  of  Olmeta,'  she  said  composedly ;  and,  stooping 
down,  she  dipped  her  finger  in  the  pool  of  blood  that  had  col- 
lected in  the  dust.    *  See  here — and  here.' 

As  she  spoke  she  hastily  smeared  the  blood  over  the  child's 
face  and  dragged  him  away  from  the  priest,  who  had  stepped 
forward. 

*  No,  no,'  he  protested.    *  Those  times  are  past.' 

*  Past ! '  said  the  woman,  with  a  flash  of  fury.  *  All  the  country 
knows  that  your  own  mother  did  it  to  you  at  Sartene,  where  you 
come  fix)m.' 

The  abb^  made  no  answer,  but,  taking  the  child  by  the  arm, 
dragged  him  gently  away  from  his  mother.  With  his  other  hand 
he  sought  in  his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief.   But  he  was  a  lone 
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man,  without  a  housekeeper,  and  the  handkerchief  was  missing. 
The  child  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  laughing  unoertainly,  with 
his  grimly  decorated  face. 

Then  the  priest  stooped,  and  with  the  skirt  of  his  cassock 
wiped  the  child's  £ace. 

'  There,'  he  said  to  the  woman,  ^  take  him  home,  for  I  hear  the 
gendarmes  coming.' 

Indeed,  the  trotting  of  horses  and  the  clank  of  the  long  swing* 
ing  sabres  could  be  heard  on  the  road  below  the  village,  and 
one  by  one  the  onlookers  dropped  away,  leaving  the  Abb^  Susini 
alone  at  the  foot  of  the  church  steps. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CHEZ  CLEMENT. 
'  Comme  on  est  heureux  qnand  on  salt  ce  qu'on  vcat  1 ' 

It  was  the  dinner  hour  at  the  Hotel  Clement  at  Bastia ;  and  the 
event  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  house  would  seem  to  promise.  For  there  is  no  promise  at 
all  about  the  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Bastia's  one  street, 
the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  which  bears,  as  its  only  sign,  a  battered 
lamp  with  the  word  'Clement'  printed  across  it.  The  ground 
floor  is  merely  a  rope  and  hemp  warehouse.  A  small  Corsican 
donkey,  no  bigger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog,  lives  in  the  base- 
ment, and  passes  many  of  his  waking  hours  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  entrance  hall  of  the  hotel,  appearing  to  consider 
himself  in  some  sort  a  concierge.  The  upper  floors  of  the  huge 
Genoese  house  are  let  out  in  large  or  small  apartments  to 
mysterious  &milies,  of  which  the  younger  members  are  always  to 
be  met  carrying  jugs  carefully  up  and  down  the  greasy  common 
staircase. 

The  first  floor  is  the  Hotel  Clement,  or,  to  be  more  correct, 
one  is  *  chez  Clement'  on  the  first  floor. 

*  You  stay  with  Clement '  will  be  the  natural  remark  of  any 
on  board  the  Marseilles  or  Leghorn  steamer,  on  being  told  that 
the  traveller  disembarks  at  Bastia. 

*We  shall  meet  to-night  chez  Clement,'  the  officers  say  to 
each  other  on  leaving  the  parade  ground  at  four  o'clock. 

'  Dejeuner  chez  Clement '  is  the  usual  ending  to  a  notice  of  a 
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marriage,  or  a  first  oommunion,  in  the  'Petit  Baatlaia,'  that 
greatest  of  all  foolscap^siie  journals. 

It  is  comforting  to  reflect,  in  these  times  of  hnrried  changes, 
that  the  traveller  to  Bastia  may  still  find  himself  chez  Clement 
— ^may  still  have  to  kick  at  the  closed  door  of  the  first-floor  flat, 
and  find  that  door  opened  by  Clement  himself,  always  affable, 
always  gentlemanly,  with  the  same  crumbs  strewed  carelessly 
down  the  same  waistcoat,  or,  if  it  is  evening  time,  in  his  spotless 
cook's  dress.  One  may  be  sure  of  the  same  grave  welcome,  and 
the  easy  transition  from  grave  to  gay,  the  smiling  grand  manner 
of  conducting  the  guest  to  one  of  those  vague  and  darksome 
bedrooms,  where  the  jug  and  the  basin  never  match,  where  the 
floor  is  of  red  tiles,  with  a  piece  of  uncertain  carpet  sliding  hither 
and  thither,  with  the  shutters  always  shut,  and  the  mustiness  of 
the  ^liddle  ages  hanging  heavy  in  the  air.  For  Bastia  has  not 
changed,  and  never  wilL  And  it  is  not  only  to  be  fervently 
hoped,  but  seems  likely,  that  Clement  will  never  grow  old,  and 
never  die,  but  continue  to  live  and  demonstrate  the  startling  fact 
that  one  may  be  bom  and  live  all  one's  life  in  a  remote  forgotten 
town,  and  still  be  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  soup  had  been  served  precisely  at  six,  and  the  foar 
artillery  officers  were  already  seated  at  the  square  table  near  the 
fireplace,  which  was  and  is  still  exclusively  the  artiUery  table. 
The  other  habituis  were  in  their  places  at  one  or  other  of  the 
half-dozen  tables  that  fill  the  room — two  gentlemen  firom  the 
Prefecture,  a  civil  engineer  of  the  projected  railway  to  Corte,  a 
commercial  traveller  of  the  old  school,  and,  at  the  comer  table, 
farthest  from  the  door.  Colonel  Gilbert  of  the  Engineers.  A 
clever  man  this,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  had 
invariably  distinguished  himself  whenever  the  opportunity  oc- 
curred; but  he  was  one  of  those  who  await,  and  do  not  seek 
opportunities.  Perhaps  he  had  enemies,  or,  what  is  worse,  no 
friends ;  for  at  the  age  of  forty  he  found  himself  appointed  to 
Bastia,  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the  War  Office,  where  an 
inferior  man  would  have  done  better. 

Colonel  Gilbert  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  fair  moustache, 
a  high  forehead,  surmounted  by  thin  receding  smooth  hair  and 
good-natured  idle  eyes.  He  lunched  and  dined  chez  Clement 
always,  and  was  frankly,  good-naturedly  bored  at  Bastia.  He 
hated  Corsica,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Corsican,  and  was  a 
Northern  Frenchman  to  the  tips  of  his  long  white  fingers. 
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'Your  Bastia,  my  good  Clement/  he  said  to  the  host,  who 
inTariahly  oame  to  Uie  dining-room  with  the  roast  and  solicited 
the  opinion  of  eaeh  guest  upon  the  dinner  in  a  few  tactful  easy 
words — *  your  Bastia  is  a  sad  place.' 

This  evening  Colonel  Gilbert  was  in  a  less  talkative  mood 
than  usualy  and  exchanged  only  a  nod  with  his  artillery  colleagues 
as  he  passed  to  his  own  small  table.  He  opened  his  newspaper, 
and  became  interested  in  it  at  once.  It  was  several  days  old, 
and  had  come  by  way  of  Nice  and  Ajaccio  firom  Paris.  All  France 
was  at  this  time  eager  for  news,  and  every  Frenchman  studied 
the  journal  of  his  choice  with  that  uneasiness  which  seems  to 
foreshadow  in  men's  hearts  the  approach  of  any  great  event. 
For  this  was  the  spring  of  1870,  when  France,  under  the  hitherto 
iron  rule  of  her  adventurer  emperor,  suddenly  began  to  plunge 
and  rear,  while  the  nations  stood  around  her  wondering  who 
should  receive  the  first  kick.  The  emperor  was  ill ;  the  cheaper 
journals  were  already  talking  of  his  fxmeral.  He  was  uneasy  and 
restless,  turning  those  dull  eyes  hither  and  thither  over  Europe — 
a  man  of  inscrutable  &oe  and  deep  hidden  plans — perhaps  the 
greatest  adventurer  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Condemned  by  a 
French  Court  of  Peers  in  1840  to  imprisonment  for  life,  he  went 
to  Ham  with  the  quiet  question,  *  But  how  long  does  perpetuity 
last  in  France  ? '  And  eight  years  later  he  was  absolute  master 
of  the  country. 

Corsica  in  particular  was  watching  events,  for  Corsica  was 
cowed.  She  had  come  under  the  rule  of  this  despot,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history  had  found  her  master.  Instead  of  being 
numbered  by  hundreds,  as  they  were  before  and  are  again  now  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  outlaws  hiding  in  the  mountains 
scarce  exceeded  a  score.  The  elections  were  conducted  more 
honestly  than  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  Continental  news* 
papers  spoke  hopefully  of  the  dawn  of  civilisation  showing  itself 
among  a  people  who  have  ever  been  lawless,  have  ever  loved  war 
better  than  peace. 

'But  it  is  a  false  dawn,'  said  the  Abb^  Susini  of  Olmeta, 
himself  an  insatiable  reader  of  newspapers,  a  keen  and  ardent 
politician.  like  the  majority  of  Corsicans,  he  was  a  staunch 
Bonapartist,  and  held  that  the  founder  of  that  marvellous  dynasty 
was  the  greatest  man  to  walk  this  earth  since  the  days  of  direct 
divine  inspiraticoi. 

It  was  only  because  Napoleon  III.  was  a  Bonaparte  that 
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Corsica  endured  his  tyranny;  perhaps,  indeed,  tyranny  and  an 
iron  role  suited  better  than  equity  or  tolerance  a  people  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  of  the  fighting  races,  speaking  a  tongue 
wherein  occur  expressions  of  hate  and  strife  that  are  Tuscan, 
Sicilian,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Arabic. 

Now  that  the  emperor's  hand  was  losing  its  grip  on  the  helm, 
there  were  many  in  Corsica  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  any 
disturbance  in  France  would  protobly  lead  to  anarchy  in  the 
turbulent  island.  There  were  even  some  who  saw  a  hidden 
motive  in  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Gilbert  as  engineer  oflScer 
to  a  fortified  place  that  had  no  need  of  his  services. 

Gilbert  himself  probably  knew  that  his  appointment  had 
been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  emperor's  policy  of  road  and  rail. 
For  Corsica  was  to  be  opened  up  by  a  railway,  and  would  have 
none  of  it.  And  though  to-day  the  railway  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio 
is  at  last  opened,  the  station  at  Corte  remains  a  fortified  place 
with  a  loopholed  wall  aroimd  it. 

But  Colonel  Gilbert  kept  his  own  coxmsel.  He  sat,  indeed, 
on  the  board  of  the  struggling  railway — a  gift  of  the  French 
Government  to  a  department  which  has  never  paid  its  way,  has 
always  been  an  open  wound.  But  he  never  spoke  there,  and 
listened  to  the  fierce  speeches  of  the  local  members  with  his  idle 
easy  smile.  He  seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  his  new  neighbours 
and  their  insular  interests.  He  was,  it  appeared,  a  cultured 
man,  and  perhaps  found  none  in  this  wild  island  who  could 
understand  his  thoughts.  His  attitude  towards  his  surroundings 
was,  in  a  word,  the  usual  indififerent  attitude  of  the  Frenchman 
in  exile,  reading  only  French  newspapers,  fixing  his  attention 
only  on  France,  and  awaiting  with  such  patience  as  he  could 
command  the  moment  to  return  thither. 

*Any  news?'  asked  one  of  the  artillery  officers — a  sub- 
lieutenant recently  attached  to  his  battery,  a  penniless  possessor 
of  an  historic  name,  who  perhaps  had  dreams  of  carving  his  way 
through  to  the  front  again. 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  You  may  have  the  papers  afterwards,'  he  said  ;  for  it  was  not 
wise  to  discuss  any  news  in  a  public  place  at  that  time.  '  See 
you  at  the  Reunion,  no  doubt.' 

And  he  did  not  speak  again  except  to  Clement,  who  came 
round  to  take  the  opinion  of  each  guest  upon  the  fare  pro- 
vided. 
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*  Passable/  said  the  colonel — *  passable,  my  good  Clement, 
But  do  you  know,  I  could  send  you  to  prison  for  providing  this 
excellent  leveret  at  this  time  of  year  ?  Are  there  no  game  laws, 
my  friend  ? ' 

But  Clement  only  laughed  and  spread  out  his  hands,  for 
Corsica  chooses  to  ignore  the  game  laws.  And  the  colonel,  having 
finished  his  coffee,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  went  out  into  the 
twilight  streets  of  what  was  once  the  capital  of  Corsica.  Bastia, 
indeed,  has,  like  the  majority  of  men  and  women,  its  history 
written  on  its  face.  On  the  high  land  above  the  old  port  stands 
the  citadel,  just  as  the  G-enoese  merchant-adventurers  planned  it 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Beneath  the  citadel,  and  clustered  round 
the  port,  is  the  little  old  Genoese  town,  no  bigger  than  a  village, 
which  served  for  250  years  as  capital  to  an  island  in  constant 
war,  against  which  it  had  always  to  defend  itself. 

It  would  seem  that  some  hxmdred  years  ago,  just  before  the 
island  became  nominally  a  French  possession,  Bastia,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  took  it  into  its  municipal  head  to  grow,  and 
it  ran  as  it  were  all  down  the  hill  to  that  which  is  now  the  new 
harbour.  It  built  two  broad  streets  of  tall  Genoese  houses,  of 
which  one  somehow  missed  fire  and  became  a  slum,  while  the 
other,  with  its  great  houses  but  half  inhabited,  is  to-day  the 
Boulevard  du  Palais,  where  fashionable  Bastia  promenades  itself 
— ^when  it  is  too  windy,  as  it  almost  always  is,  to  walk  on  the 
Place  St.  Nicholas — ^where  all  the  shops  are,  and  where  the 
modem  European  necessities  of  daily  life  are  not  to  be  bought  for 
love  or  money. 

There  are,  however,  two  excellent  knife-shops  in  the  Boulevard 
du  Palais,  where  every  description  of  stiletto  may  be  purchased, 
where,  indeed,  the  enterprising  may  buy  a  knife  which  will  not 
only  go  shrewdly  into  a  foe,  but  come  right  out  on  the  other  side 
—in  front,  that  is  to  say,  for  no  true  Corsican  is  so  foolish  as  to 
stab  anywhere  but  in  the  back — and,  protruding  thus,  will  dis- 
play some  pleasing  legend,  such  as  *  Vendetta,'  or  *  I  serve  my 
master,'  or  *  Viva  Corsica,'  roughly  engraved  on  the  long  blade. 
There  is  a  macaroni  warehouse.  There  are  two  of  those  mys- 
terious Mediterranean  provision  warehouses,  with  some  ancient 
dried  sausages  hanging  in  the  window,  and  either  doorpost  flanked 
by  a  tub  of  sardines,  highly,  and  yet,  it  would  seem,  insufficiently 
cured.  There  is  a  tiny  book-shop  displaying  a  choice  of  religious 
pamphlets  and  a  fly-blown  copy  of  a  treatise  on  viniculture. 
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And  finally,  an  ironmonger  will  sell  yon  anything  but  a  bath, 
while  he  thrives  on  a  .lively  trade  in  peroossion-oaps  and  gun- 
powder. , 

Colonel  Gilbert  did  not  pause  to  look  at  these  bewildering 
shop-windows,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  knew  every  ajrticle 
there  displayed. 

He  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  leisurely  Frenchman,  than 
whom  there  are  few  human  beings  of  a  more  easily  aroused 
attention.  Any  small  street  incident  sufficed  to  make  him  pause. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  waiting  for  a  train,  who  knows  that  it  will 
not  come  for  hours  yet.  He  strolled  down  the  boulevard,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette,  and  presently  turned  to  the  right,  emerging  with 
head  raised  to  meet  the  sea-breeze  upon  that  deserted  promenade, 
the  Place  St.  Nicholas, 

Here  he  paused,  and  stood  with  his  head  slightly  inclined  to 
one  side — an  attitude  usually  considered  to  be  indicative  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  and  admired  the  prospect.  The  '  Place ' 
was  deserted,  and  in  the  middle  the  great  statue  of  Napolecm 
stood  staring  blankly  across  the  sea  towards  Elba.  There  is, 
whether  the  artist  intended  it  or  not,  a  look  of  stony  amazement 
on  this  marble  face  as  it  gazes  at  the  island  of  Elba  lying  pink 
and  hazy  a  few  miles  across  that  rippled  sea ;  for  on  this  side  of 
Corsica  there  is  more  peace  than  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons. 

'  Surely,'  that  look  seems  to  say,  '  the  world  could  never 
expect  that  puny  island  to  hold  w.' 

Colonel  Gilbert  stood  and  looked  dreamily  across  the  sea.  It 
was  plain  to  the  most  incompetent  observer  that  the  statue 
represented  one  class  of  men — those  who  make  their  opp(»r-< 
tunities ;  while  Gilbert,  with  his  high  and  slightly  receding 
forehead,  his  lazy  eyes  and  good-natured  mouth,  was  a  fair  type 
of  that  other  class  which  may  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
that  offer  themselves.  The  majority  of  men  have  not  even  tho 
pluck  to  do  that,  which  makes  it  easy  for  mediocre  people  to  get 
on  in  this  world. 

Colonel  Gilbert  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  slowly  back  td 
the  Beunion  des  Officiers — ^the  military  club  which  stands  on  the 
Place  St.  Nicholas  immediately  behind  the  statue  of  Napoleon — 
a  not  too  lively  place  of  entertainment,  with  a  billiard-room,  a 
reading-room,  and  half  a  dozen  iron  tables  and  chairs  on  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house.    Here  the  colonel  seated  himself. 
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called  for  a  liqueur,  and  sat  watchiDg  a  young  moon  rise  from  the 
sea  beyond  the  Islet  of  Gapraja. 

It  was  the  month  of  February,  aud  the  southern  spring  was 
already  in  the  air.  The  twilight  is  short  in  these  latitudes,  and 
it  was  now  nearly  night.  In  Corsica,  as  in  Spain,  the  coolest 
hour  is  between  sunset  and  night&lL  With  complete  darkness 
there  comes  a  warm  air  from  the  ground.  This  was  now  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  felt ;  but  Gilbert  had  not  only  the  pave- 
ment, but  the  whole  Place  St.  Nicholas,  to  himself.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  Gorsicans  do  not  walk  abroad  at  night — the  risk 
of  a  chill  and  the  risk  of  meeting  one's  enemy. 

CSolonel  Gilbert  gave  no  thought  to  these  matters,  but  sat 
with  crossed  legs  and  one  spurred  heel  thrown  out,  contentedly 
waiting  as  if  for  that  train  which  he  must  assuredly  catch,  or  for 
that  opportunity,  perhaps,  which  was  so  long  in  coming  that  he 
no  longer  seemed  to  look  for  it.  And  while  he  sat  there  a  man 
came  clanking  from  the  town — a  tired  man,  with  heavy  feet  and 
the  iron  heels  of  the  labourer.  He  passed  Colonel  Gilbert,  and 
then,  seeming  to  have  recognised  him  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
paused,  and  came  back. 

^  Monsieur  le  Colonel,'  he  said,  without  raising  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  as  a  Frenchman  would  have  done. 

^Yes,'  replied  the  colonel's  pleasant  voice,  with  no  ring  of 
recognition  in  it. 

'  It  is  Mattel — the  driver  of  the  St.  Florent  diligence,'  explained 
the  man,  who,  indeed,  carried  his  badge  of  office,  a  long  whip. 

'  Of  course ;  but  I  recognised  you  almost  at  once/  said  the 
colonel,  with  that  friendliness  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the 
Bepuldlc  to-day. 

*  You  have  seen  me  on  the  road  often  enough,'  said  the  man, 
^and  I  have  seen  you,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  riding  over  to  the 
Casa  Perucca.' 

*  Of  course.' 

*  You  know  Peruoca's  agent,  Pietro  Andrei  ? ' 
•Yes.' 

*  He  was  shot  in  the  back  on  the  Olmeta  road  this  afternoon.' 
Colonel  GKlbert  gave  a  slight  start. 

^  Is  that  so  ? '  he  said  at  length,  quietly,  after  a  pause. 

•Yes,'  said  the  diligence-driver;  and  without  further  com- 
ment he  walked  on,  keeping  well  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  it 
li  wise  to  do  when  one  has  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

A  BY-PATH. 

*  L*intrigue  c^esb  tromper  son  bomme ;  Thabilet^  c'est  fairo  qa*il  se  trompe 
lai-m6me.' 

For  an  idle-minded  man,  Colonel  Gilbert  was  early  astir  the  next 
morning,  and  rode  out  of  the  town  soon  after  sunrise,  following  the 
Vescovato  road,  and  chatting  pleasantly  enough  with  the  workers 
abeady  on  foot  and  in  saddle  on  their  way  to  the  great  plain  of 
Biguglia,  where  men  may  labour  all  day,  though,  if  they  spend  so 
much  as  one  night  there,  they  must  surely  die.  For  the  eastern 
coast  of  Corsica  consists  of  a  series  of  level  plains  where  malarial 
fever  is  as  rife  as  in  any  African  swamp,  and  the  traveUer  may 
ride  through  a  fertile  land  where  eucalyptus  and  palm  grow  amid 
the  vineyards,  and  yet  no  human  being  may  live  after  sunset. 
The  labourer  goes  forth  to  his  work  in  the  morning  accompanied 
by  his  dog,  carrying  the  ubiquitous  double-barrelled  gun  at  full 
cock,  and  returns  in  the  evening  to  his  mountain  village,  where, 
at  all  events,  he  may  breathe  God's  air  without  fear. 

The  colonel  turned  to  the  right  a  few  miles  out,  following  the 
road  which  leads  straight  to  that  mountain  wall  which  divides  all 
Corsica  into  the  *near'  and  the  'far'  side — into  two  peoples, 
speaking  a  different  dialect,  following  slightly  different  customs, 
and  only  finding  themselves  united  in  the  presence  of  a  common 
foe.  The  road  mounts  steadily,  and  this  February  morning  had 
broken  grey  and  cloudy,  so  that  the  colonel  found  himself  in  the 
mists  that  hang  over  these  mountains  during  the  spring  months, 
long  before  he  reached  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  grim  and 
soundless  Lancone  Defile.  The  heavy  clouds  had  nestled  down 
the  moxmtains,  covering  them  like  a  huge  thickness  of  wet  cotton- 
wool. The  road,  which  is  little  more  than  a  mule-path,  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and,  far  below,  the  river  runs  musically  down 
to  Lake  Biguglia.  The  colonel  rode  alone,  though  he  could  per- 
ceive another  traveller  on  the  winding  road  in  front  of  him — a 
peasant  in  dark  clothes,  with  a  huge  felt  hat,  astride  on  a  little 
active  Corsican  horse — sure  of  foot,  quick  and  nervous,  as  fiery  as 
the  men  of  this  strange  land. 

The  defile  is  narrow,  and  the  sxm  rarely  warms  the  river  that 
runs  through  the  depths  where  the  foot  of  man  can  never  have 
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trodden  since  God  fiBwhioned  this  earth.  Colonel  Gilbert,  it  would 
appear,  was  accnstomed  to  solitude.  Perhaps  he  had  known  it  so 
well  during  his  sojourn  in  this  island  of  silence  and  loneliness,  that 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  its  dangerous  charms,  and,  being  indolent 
by  nature,  had  discovered  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  be  alone  than 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  man.  The  Lancone  Defile  has  to  this 
day  an  evil  name.  It  is  not  wise  to  pass  through  it  alone,  for 
some  have  entered  one  end  never  to  emerge  at  the  other.  Colonel 
Gilbert  pressed  his  heavy  charger,  and  gained  rapidly  on  the 
horseman  in  front  of  him.  When  he  was  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  him,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  and  through  the 
narrow  defile,  he  sought  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  tunic — for  in 
those  days  French  officers  possessed  no  other  clothes  than  their 
uniform — and  produced  a  letter.  He  examined  it,  crumpled  it 
between  his  fingers,  and  rubbed  it  across  his  dusty  knee  so  that  it 
looked  old  and  travel-stained  at  once.  Then,  with  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  after  the  horse- 
man in  front  of  him.  The  man  turned  almost  at  once  in  his  saddle, 
as  if  care  rode  behind  him  there. 

*  Hi !  mon  ami,'  cried  the  colonel,  holding  the  letter  high 
above  his  head.  *  You  have,  I  imagine,  dropped  this  letter  ?  *  he 
added,  as  he  approached  the  other,  who  now  awaited  him. 

*  Where  ?  No ;  but  I  have  dropped  no  letter.  Where  was  it  ? 
On  the  road?' 

*  Down  there,'  answered  the  colonel,  pointing  back  with  his 
whip,  and  handing  over  the  letter  with  a  final  air  as  if  it  were  no 
affidr  of  his. 

*  Perucca,'  read  the  man  slowly,  in  the  manner  of  one  having 
small  dealings  with  pens  and  paper,  *  Mattei  Perucca — at  Olmeta.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  colonel,  lighting  a  cigarette.  He  had  apparently 
not  troubled  to  read  the  address  on  the  envelope. 

In  such  a  thinly  populated  country  as  Corsica,  faces  are  of 
higher  import  than  in  crowded  cities,  where  types  are  mingled  and 
individuality  soon  fades.  The  colonel  had  already  recognised  this 
man  as  of  Olmeta — one  of  those,  perhaps,  who  had  stood  smoking 
on  the  *  Place '  there  when  Pietro  Andrei  crawled  towards  the 
fountain  and  failed  to  reach  it. 

*  I  am  going  to  Olmeta,'  said  the  man,  *  and  you  also,  perhaps.' 

*  No ;  I  am  exercising  my  horse,  as  you  see.  I  shall  turn  to 
the  left  at  the  cross-roads,  and  go  towards  Murato.  I  may  come 
round  by  Olmeta  later — if  I  lose  my  way.* 
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The  man  smiled  grimly.    In  Cortioa  men  rarely  langh. 

*  You  will  not  do  that.  You  know  this  country  too  well  for 
that.  You  are  the  officer  connected  with  the  railway.  I  have 
seen  you  looking  through  your  instruments  at  the  earth,  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  rocks,  and  down  in  the  plains — everywhere.' 

*  It  is  my  work,*  answered  the  colonel,  tapping  with  his  whip 
the  gold  lace  on  his  sleeve.    ^  One  must  do  what  one  is  ordered.' 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders,  not  seeming  to  think  that 
necessary.  They  rode  on  in  silence,  which  was  only  broken  from 
time  to  time  by  the  colonel,  who  asked  harmless  questions  as  to 
the  names  of  the  mountain  summits  now  appearing  through  the 
riven  clouds,  or  the  course  of  the  rivers,  or  the  ownership  of  the 
wild  and  rocky  land.   At  the  cross-roads  they  parted. 

^  I  am  returning  to  Olmeta/  said  the  peasant,  as  they  neared 
the  sign-post,  '  and  will  send  that  letter  up  to  the  Casa  Pemcca 
by  one  of  my  children.  I  wonder ' — he  paused,  and,  taking  the 
letter  from  his  jacket  pocket,  turned  it  curiously  in  his  hand — *  I 
wonder  what  is  in  it.' 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  his  horse's 
head.  It  was,  it  appeared,  no  business  of  his  to  inquire  what  the 
letter  contained,  or  to  care  whether  it  be  delivered  or  not. 
Indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

*  Good  day,  my  friend — good  day,'  he  said  absent-mindedly. 
And  an  hour  later  he  rode  up  to  the  Cfiisa  Perucca,  having 

approached  that  ancient  house  by  a  winding  path  from  the  valley 
below,  instead  of  by  the  high-road  from  the  Col  San  Stefano  to 
Olmeta.  which  nms  past  its  very  gate.  The  Casa  Perucca  is 
rather  singularly  situated,  and  commands  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  views  in  this  wild  land  of  unrivalled  prospects.  The 
high-road  curves  round  the  lower  slope  of  the  mountains  as  round 
the  base  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  cut  at  times  out  of  the  sheer 
rock,  while  a  little  lower  it  is  begirt  by  huge  trees.  It  forms 
as  it  were  a  cornice,  perched  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley,  over  which  it  commands  a  view  of  mountain  and  bay  and 
inlet,  but  never  a  house,  never  a  church,  and  the  farthest  point  is 
beyond  Calvi,  thirty  miles  away.  There  is  but  one  spur — «  vast 
buttress  of  fertile  land  thrown  against  the  mountain,  as  a 
buttress  may  be  thrown  against  a  church  tower. 

The  Casa  Perucca  is  bmlt  upon  this  spur  of  land,  and  the 
Perucca  estate — that  is  to  say,  the  land  attached  to  the  Casa 
(for  property  is  held  in  small  tenures  in  Corsica) — is  all  that 
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liee  outside  the  road.  In  the  middle  ages  the  position  would 
have  been  unrivalled,  for  it  could  be  attacked  from  one  side  only, 
and  doubtless  the  Crenoese  Bank  of  St.  Gheorge  must  have  had 
bitter  reckonings  with  some  dead  and  forgotten  rebel,  who  had 
his  stronghold  where  the  Gasa  now  stands.  The  present  house  is 
Italian  in  appearance — a  long  low  verandahed  house,  built  in 
two  parts,  as  if  it  had  at  one  time  been  two  houses,  and  only 
connected  later  by  a  round  tower,  now  painted  a  darker  colour 
than  the  adjacent  buildings.  There  are  occasional  country  houses 
like  it  to  be  found  in  Tuscany,  notably  on  the  heights  behind 
Fiesole. 

The  wall  defining  the  peninsula  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  built 
actually  on  the  roadside,  so  that  the  Casa  Perucca,  with  its  great 
wooden  gate,  turns  a  very  cold  shoulder  upon  its  poor  neighbours. 
It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  house  north  of  Calvi,  and  the 
site  of  it  one  of  the  oldest.  Its  only  rival  is  the  Chateau  de 
Vasselot,  which  stands  deserted  down  in  the  valley  a  few  miles  to 
the  south,  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  farther  out  of  the  world,  for  no 
high-road  passes  near  it. 

Beneath  the  Gasa  Perucca,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
shoulder,  the  ground  falls  away  rapidly  in  a  series  of  stony  chutes, 
and  to  the  south  and  west  there  are  evidences  of  the  land  having 
once  been  laid  out  in  terraces  in  the  distant  days  when  Corsicans 
were  content  to  till  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Europe — always 
exoepting  the  island  of  Majorca — ^but  now  in  the  wane  of  the 
second  empire,  when  every  Gorsican  of  any  worth  had  found 
employment  in  France,  there  were  none  to  grow  vines  or  culti- 
vate the  olive.  There  is  a  short  cut  up  from  the  valley  from  the 
mouldering  Gh&teau  de  Vasselot,  which  is  practicable  for  a  trained 
horse.  And  Golonel  Gilbert  must  have  known  this,  for  he  had 
described  a  circle  in  the  wooded  valley  in  <mier  to  gain  it.  He 
must  also  have  been  to  the  Gasa  Perucca  many  times  before,  for 
he  rang  the  bell  suspended  outside  the  door  built  in  the  thickness 
of  the  southern  wall,  where  a  horseman  would  not  have  expected 
to  gain  admittance.  This  door  was,  however,  constructed  without 
st^  on  its  inner  side— for  Corsica  has  this  in  common  with  Spain, 
that  no  man  walks  where  he  can  ride,  so  that  steps  are  rarely  built 
where  a  gradual  slope  will  prove  more  convenient. 

There  ^as  something  suggestive  of  a  siege  in  the  way  in 
which  the  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  man-servant  peeped 
forth. 
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*  Ah  ! '  he  said,  with  relief,  *  it  is  the  Colonel  Gilbert.  Yes ; 
monsieur  may  see  him,  but  no  one  else.  Ah !  but  he  is  forious,  I 
can  tell  you.  He  is  in  the  verandah — like  a  wild  beast.  I  will 
take  monsieur's  horse.' 

Colonel  Gilbert  went  through  the  palms  and  bamboos  and 
orange-trees  alone,  towards  the  house ;  and  there,  walking  up  and 
down,  and  stopping  every  moment  to  glance  towards  the  door,  of 
which  the  bell  still  sounded,  he  perceived  a  large  stout  man,  clad 
in  light  tweed,  wearing  an  old  straw  hat,  and  carrying  a  thick 
stick. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Perucca,  *  so  you  have  heard  the  news.  And  you 
have  come,  I  hope,  to  apologise  for  your  miserable  France.  It  is 
thus  that  you  govern  Corsica,  with  a  Civil  Service  made  up  of  a 
parcel  of  old  women  and  young  counter-jumpers !  I  have  no  patience 
with  your  prefectures  and  your  young  men  with  flowing  neckties 
and  kid  gloves.  Are  we  a  girls'  school  to  be  governed  thus? 
And  you — such  great  soldiers !  Yes,  I  will  admit  that  the  French 
are  great  soldiers,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  rule  Corsica.  A 
tight  hand,  Colonel.  Holy  name  of  thunder ! '  And  he  stamped 
his  foot  with  a  decisiveness  that  made  the  verandah  tremble. 

The  colonel  laughed  pleasantly. 

*  They  want  some  men  of  your  type,'  he  said. 

*Ah!'  cried  Perucca,  *I  would  rule  them,  for  they  are 
cowards ;  they  are  afraid  of  me.  Do  you  know,  they  had  the 
impertinence  to  send  one  of  their  threatening  letters  to  poor 
Andrei  before  they  shot  him  ?  They  sent  him  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  cross  drawn  on  it.  Then  I  knew  he  was  done  for.  They 
do  not  send  that  fxnir  rireJ 

He  stopped  short,  and  gave  a  jerk  of  the  head.  There  was 
somewhere  in  his  fierce  old  heart  a  cord  that  vibrated  to  the 
touch  of  these  rude  mountain  customs ;  for  the  man  was  a 
Corsican  of  long  descent  and  pure  blood.  Of  such  the  fighting 
nations  have  made  good  soldiers  in  the  past,  and  even  Bome 
could  not  make  them  slaves. 

'Or  you  could  do  it,'  went  on  Perucca,  with  a  shrewd  nod, 
looking  at  him  beneath  shaggy  brows.  *  The  velvet  glove — eh  ? 
That  would  surprise  them,  for  they  have  never  felt  the  touch  of 
one.  You,  with  your  laugh  and  idle  ways,  and  behind  them  the 
perception — the  perception  of  the  devil — or  a  woman.' 

The  colonel  had  drawn  forward  a  basket  chair,  and  was  leaning 
back  in  it  with  crossed  legs,  and  one  foot  swinging. 
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*  I  ?  Ueaven  forbid !  No,  my  friend ;  I  require  too  little. 
It  is  only  the  discontented  who  get  on  in  the  world.  But,  mind 
you,  I  would  not  mind  trying  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  buy  a  little  property  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  and  cultivate  it  as  they  do  up  in  Cap  Corse.  It  would 
be  an  amusement  for  my  exile,  and  one  could  perhaps  make  the 
butter  for  one's  bread — green  Chartreuse  instead  of  yellow — eh?' 

He  paused,  and,  seeing  that  the  other  made  no  reply,  continued 
in  the  same  careless  strain. 

*  If  you  or  one  of  the  other  proprietors  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  would  sell — perhaps.' 

But  Perucca  shook  his  head  resolutely. 

*No;  we  should  not  do  that.  You,  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  railway,  must  know  that.  We  will  let  our  land  go  to 
rack  and  ruin,  we  will  starve  it  and  not  cultivate  it,  we  will  let 
the  terraces  fall  away  after  the  rains,  we  will  live  miserably  on  the 
finest  soil  in  Europe — ^we  may  starve,  but  we  won't  sell.' 

Gilbert  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  very  intently.  He  was 
watching  the  young  bamboos  now  bursting  into  their  feathery 
new  green,  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  against  the  blue  sky.  His 
head  was  slightly  inclined  to  one  side,  his  eyes  were  contem- 
plative. 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ^  that  Andrei  did  not  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  insular  character.  He  need  not  have 
been  in  Olmeta  churchyard  now.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  rapped  out  Perucca,  with  an  emphatic  stick  on 
the  wooden  floor,  Hhat  Andrei  was  so  gentle  with  them.  He 
drove  the  cattle  off  the  land.  I  should  have  driven  them  into 
my  own  sheds,  and  told  the  owners  to  come  and  take  them.  He 
was  too  easy-going,  too  mild  in  his  manners.  Look  at  me — they 
don't  send  me  their  threatening  letters.  You  do  not  find  any 
crosses  chalked  on  my  door — eh  ? ' 

And  indeed,  as  he  stood  there,  with  his  square  shoulders,  his 
erect  bearing  and  fiery  dark  eyes,  Mattel  Perucca  seemed  worthy 
of  the  name  of  his  untamed  ancestors,  and  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with. 

*Eh — what?'  he  asked  of  the  servant  who  had  approached 
timorously,  bearing  a  letter  on  a  tray.  *  For  me  ?  Something 
about  Andrei,  from  those  fools  of  gendarmes,  no  doubt.' 

And  he  tore  open  the  envelope  which  Colonel  Gilbert  had 
handed  to  the  peasant  a  couple  of  hours  earlier  in  the  Lancone 
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Defile.  He  fixed  his  eye-glasses  upon  liis  nose,  clumsily,  with 
one  hand,  and  then  unfolded  the  letter.  It  was  merely  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  with  a  cross  draim  upon  it. 

His  &ce  suddenly  biased  red  with  anger.  His  eyes  glared 
at  the  paper  through  the  glasses  placed  crookedly  upon  his  nose. 

*  Holy  name ! '  he  cried.  *  Look  at  this — this  to  rati  The 
dogs ! ' 

The  colonel  looked  at  the  paper  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

'  You  will  have  to  sell,'  he  suggested  lightly ;  and  glancing 
up  at  Perucca's  face,  saw  something  there  that  made  him  leap 
to  his  feet.    *  Holloa !    Here,'  he  said  quickly — *  sit  down.' 

And  as  he  forced  Perucca  into  the  chair,  his  hands  were 
already  at  the  old  man's  collar.  And  in  five  minutes,  in  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Gilbert  and  two  old  servants,  Mattei  Perucca 


died. 


{To  he  eontinued,) 
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BY  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 


The  iDtelligence  Division  of  the  War  Office  is  an  affiliated, 
bat  locally  distinct  branch  having  no  abiding  place  in  that 
labyrinth  of  dark  staircases  and  blind  passages  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Fall  Mall,  which  is  still  as  difficult  to  perambulate  as 
when  Charles  Gordon  refused  to  remain  there,  saying  it  was  easier 
to  find  his  way  about  Central  Africa.  The  *  Intelligence/  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  has  always  had  its  own  separate  home ;  first  in 
Spring  Gardens,  then  in  Adair  House  until  that  building  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  extension  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club.  Now 
it  is  lodged  in  a  lofty  and  commodious  mansion  in  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  the  other  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  none  too  big  for  the 
archives  and  masses  of  material  knowledge  it  has  now  accumulated. 

Its  presses  are  filled  to  overflowing;  the  matter  too  is  ad- 
mirably tabulated  and  indexed,  and  reports  on  any  reasonable, 
not  too  recondite  subject  are  almost  immediately  available  for  the 
use  of  those  entitled  to  ask  for  them.  This  means  much  more  than 
the  War  Office — all  the  public  departments.  Foreign  Office  and 
Colonial  Office  included,  draw  upon  the  Military  Intelligence ;  the 
Admiralty  has  its  own  machinery  for  collecting  information,  but 
it  is  also  in  touch  with  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  Alone  among  War 
Office  branches  the  Intelligence  is  entitled  to  correspond  direct 
with  the  various  departments.  In  addition  to  the  stores  of 
papers  and  documents  filed  for  reference,  the  Intelligence  is 
provided  with  a  very  well  chosen  and  fairly  comprehensive  library, 
and  access  to  the  shelves  is  cordially  extended  to  all  who  seek 
special  information. 
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Before  passing  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  important  and 
useful  work  done  by  a  department  which  has  been  of  inestimable 
service — and  this  can  be  fully  proved,  present  grumbling  Notwith- 
standing— it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  x)ersonnel  of  the  office. 
It  consists  of  a  chief  or  Director,  an  Assistant  Adjutant-General  as 
second  in  command,  six  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-Generals,  six 
staff-captains,  and  a  small  number  of  clerks,  the  whole  theory  of 
tbe  establishment  being  that  the  work  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
conducted  by  officers  of  responsible  rank  and  position. 

The  Director  has  always  been  an  officer  of  mark,  and  among 
those  who  have  held  the  post  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Sir  Patrick  MacDougall,  Colonel  Cameron,  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  at  present  Director-General  of  Ordnance,  Sir  William 
Chapman,  now  commanding  the  forces  in  Scotland,  who  was  Lord 
Roberts's  right-hand  man  in  the  Afghan  campaigns,  and  especially 
in  the  notable  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar.  The  present 
Director  is  Sir  John  Ardagh,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  for 
the  control  of  the  department  of  any  who  have  exercised  it.  Two 
or  three  faculties  which  he  possesses  to  a  marked  degree  especially 
qualify  him ;  one  is  indefatigable  energy,  another  great  powers  of 
concentration  on  the  subject  in  hand,  a  third  is  a  marvellously 
retentive  memory.  He  surprised  everyone  when  he  returned  to 
the  office,  in  which  years  ago  he  occupied  a  subordinate  place,  by 
the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  his  knowledge  of  all  that  had  gone 
before.  He  could  tell  at  a  moment's  glance  when  and  how  a 
subject  had  been  raised  and  how  decided,  could  often  point  to  the 
very  pigeon-hole  where  it  was  *  P.  A,'  or  *  put  away,'  and  this 
without  any  reference  to  index  or  notes.  Sir  John  Ardagh  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  scientific  corps,  a  Royal  Engineer,  who  has 
seen  much  and  varied  service  and  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
military  problems  of  the  day. 

The  business  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is  entrusted  to 
several  subdivisions,  six  in  all,  each  of  which  deals  with  a 
particular  branch  of  the  whole.  The  various  subjects  com* 
prise : 

1.  The  collection  and  collation  of  all  information  with  regard 
to  the  military  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  the  examination  of 
all  schemes  of  defence,  in  the  strategical  and  scientific  aspect. 

2.  The  accumulation  of  all  facts  that  can  be  obtained  as  to  the 
military  strength  and  resources  of  foreign  powers.  This  covers 
accurate  information  on  the  military  geography  of  the  several 
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countries  concerned,  the  physical  features  and  the  artificial 
treatment  of  their  frontiers,  and  generally  the  value  of  their  defen- 
riye  lines.  It  embraces  the  fullest  details  that  can  be  obtained  of 
the  armed  strength  of  the  three  arms,  not  merely  numbers  of 
personnel  and  quantity  of  material  but  their  organisation  and  the 
system  of  mobilisation,  or  in  other  words  of  raising  the  pe^ce 
establishment  to  a  war  footing.  The  same  sort  of  information  is 
collected  and  recorded  from  all  British  colonies  and  possessions. 
It  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  department  under  this  head  to 
provide  at  short  notice  the  comprehensive  reports  already  men- 
tioned, upon  any  of  these  points. 

3.  Map-maldng  in  a  military  sense;  the  correcting  of  all 
existing  maps  by  the  light  of  latest  knowledge,  noting  the  changes 
made  by  the  rectification  of  frontiers,  the  pressure  of  war,  the 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  moving  troops  by  the  creation 
of  new  railway  lines  or  other  communications. 

4.  The  translation  of  foreign  documents  received  by  public 
departments,  for  which  purpose  the  staff  of  the  office  is  always 
strengthened  by  the  employment  of  officers  who  are  skilled 
liognMs.  There  are  generally  some  to  be  found  in  Queen  Anne's 
Gate  who  are  feimiliar  with  one  or  more  of  the  languages  current  in 
the  civilised  world  abroad. 

Taking  next  the  various  subdivisions  in  detail,  with  the 
staff  and  the  nature  of  the  business  apportioned  to  each,  we 
have: 

A.  Controlled  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff-captain  and  one  military  clerk.  '  A '  has  at  this 
moment  only  an  '  acting '  head ;  its  permanent  chief.  Major  Cooper, 
is  at  this  moment  in  South  Africa  serving  as  senior  A.D.C.  to 
Sir  Francis  Clery  in  Natal.    '  A '  deals  with  all  facts  concerning 

(a)  France,  (6)  Belgium,  (c)  Italy,  (d)  Spain,  (e)  Portugal, 
(/)  Central  and  South  American  States,  (g)  Mexico. 

B.  With  a  similar  staff,  although  its  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  Major  Altham,  Boyal  Scots,  is  at  this  moment  chief  Intelli- 
gence officer  in  Ladysmith  to  Sir  George  White,  takes 

(a)  The  British  Colonies  and  all  British  Protectorates  with 
their  spheres  of  influence ;  (6)  Polynesia  and  Oceania ;  (c) 
Cyprus;  (d)  South  African  Republic  and  Orange  Free 
State,  with  the  adjoining  native  states;  and  generally 
(e)  Imperial  defence. 
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G  has  for  its  permanent  head  Captain  the  Hon.  H.  A. 
Lawrence,  17th  Lancers,  Intelligence  officer  with  Lient.-General 
French,  and  it  deals  with 

(a)  Germany,  (6)  Netherlands,  (c)  Denmark,  (cZ)  Switzer- 
land, (e)  Sweden  and  Norway,  (/)  United  States,  (jf) 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

D  has  for  permanent  head  Lieut.-Colonel  Waters,  an  officer 
who  speaks  Russian,  and  is  also  an  accomplished  Oriental  scholar ; 
he  is  at  present  attached  to  Sir  William  Gatacre  in  the  north- 
east  of  Cape  Colony.    *  D  *  is  charged  with 

(a)  Russia,  (6)  India,  (c)  Burmah,  (d)  Siam,  («)  China, 
(/)  Central  Asia,  (gr)  Japan,  (A)  Afghanistan,  (j)  Persia 
and  Muscat,  (k)  Sokotra. 

E  has  for  chief  Major  Count  Gleichen  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  now  serving  with  his  regiment  in  Lord  Methuen's  force 
upon  the  Modder  River,  and  till  lately  assisted  by,  as  staff-captain, 
Captain  Forestier-Walker,  also  in  South  Africa  with  the  18th  Field 
Battery  in  Lord  Methuen's  column.    *  E '  is  responsible  for 

(a)  Austro-Hungary,  (6)  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (c)  Roumania, 
(d)  Greece,  (e)  Servia  and  Montenegro,  (/)  Bulgaria,  (g) 
Crete,  (h)  Egypt,  (j)  Somaliland,  (k)  Congo  Free  State, 
(I)  Morocco,  (vi)  Abyssinia  and  all  parts  of  Africa  still 
under  native  rule. 

F,  which  is  under  Major  Grant  and  Lieut.  Qwynn,  R.E.,  is 
the  map  branch,  and  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  all 
military  maps  and  their  issue  to  the  army,  always  excepting  those 
under  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  needed  for  engineer  service. 
This  sub-division  considers  all  frontier  questions,  everywhere.  It 
has  attached  to  it  a  large  map  room,  with  an  extensive  collection 
of  maps,  plans,  and  charts ;  it  has  charge  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions and  records  of  positions  fixed  by  the  stars ;  it  indexes  all 
fresh  geographical  information,  and  notes  the  movements  and 
discoveries  of  travellers  and  explorers. 

L  is  the  Librarian's  sub-division,  and  it  is  controlled  by  Captain 
Cromie,  LL.B.,  who  is  himself  a  mine  of  knowledge,  loving  the 
books  on  his  well-filled  shelves  and  always  courteously  ready  to 
assist  the  authorised  student  and  inquirer.  The  Librarian  has 
the  control  of  the  office  cipher,  and  the  Government  telegraphic 
code,  and  the  records  of  telegraphic  address. 
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The  methods  by  which  the  Intelligence  Department  obtains 
the  information  which  is  as  the  breath  to  its  nostrils,  the  main 
object  indeed  of  its  existence,  cannot,  and  naturallj  ought  not,  to 
be  pablicly  made  known.    But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  open  and  avowable.  In  the  first  place 
any  system  of  espionage  is  abhorrent  to  our  spirit  and  traditions, 
and  even  if  bribery  and  corruption  were  considered  necessary 
[     there  are  no  funds  easily  available  for  the  payment  of  secret 
\     agents,  and  the  purchase  of  news  and  facts  underhand.  The 
Intelhgence  Department  has  never  been  allowed  to  dip  deep  into 
the  funds  appropriated  for  secret  service,  and  failing  them  there 
is  no  money  to  be  had ;  every  item  of  military  expenditure  is  much 
too  closely  watched  both  by  antecedent  estimate  and  subsequent 
audit  to  leave  any  loophole  for  the  appropriation  of  a  single 
iartbing  to  any  purpose  not  distinctly  and  specifically  stated.  It 
may  be  argued  that  there  are  no  very  portentous  secrets  closely 
guarded  against  inquiry  even  by  the  most  jealous  of  military 
hierarchies  ;  this  was  the  one  fact  plainly  proved  at  the  Drey  fas 
trial — the  alleged  leakage  was  not  of  serious  consequence.  Most 
things  in  the  nature  of  very  new  inventions  and  warlike  appliances 
become  public  property  sooner  or  later,  for  the  scientific  mind 
works  commonly  in  the  same  direction,  and,  as  we  have  often  seen, 
great  discoveries  are  made  in  many  different  places  at  much  the 
same  time.    Of  course,  an  expert  may  come  upon  the  fringe  of 
something  he  has  long  suspected  but  could  not  quite  evolve,  and 
then  gain  his  last  inspiration  by  some  happy  chance.    Some  time 
back  an  eminent  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  explosives  verified 
the  constitution  of  mSlinite  when  it  first  came  in  by  the 
adherence  of  only  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  to  his  finger-nail 
when  it  was  casually  and  unguardedly  shown  to  him.  From  this  to 
minute  investigation  and  analysis,  with  the  exact  result  he  needed, 
was  not  difficult  for  the  adroit  chemist.    But  had  he  not 
succeeded  in  this  way  the  discovery  would  no  doubt  have  been 
made  by  someone  else. 

The  rdle  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is  not,  however, 
the  prying  out  of  coming  changes  and  improvements  so  much  as 
the  keeping  abreast  of  all  established  and  recognised  facts.  It 
aspires  to  possess  ample  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
foreign  armies  and  the  military  resources  of  foreign  countries. 
It  may  not  be  always  and  immediately  successful,  nor  is  its 
information  necessarily  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  We 
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have  heard  unpleasant  rumours  of  late  that  it  was  hoodwinked  by 
the  guileful  Boer,  and  that  the  Transvaal  Government  (as  General 
Joubert  has  claimed)  did  really  lay  in  vast  stores  of  war  material 
altogether  unknown  to  our  agents.  How  fax  this  charge  can  be 
substantiated  remains  to  be  seen  when  all  the  a/rcana  of  our 
present  War  Office  administration  is  laid  bare.  The '  Intelligence  * 
in  this  matter  must  have  depended  upon  the  main  channel  for 
supplying  news,  namely  the  British  representative  at  Pretoria,  for 
there  was  no  military  attach^  accredited  to  Mr.  Conyngham 
Greene,  and  that  diplomatic  agent  possessed  no  especial  and 
technical  skill  to  help  him  in  acquiring  military  facts.  Other 
sources  of  information  were  limited  to  officers  travelling  in  or 
visiting  the  Transvaal,  whose  identity  was  for  the  most  part  known, 
and  who  would  certainly  not  be  permitted  to  see  or  verify 
much.  It  is  on  record,  however,  that  in  one  case  a  British  officer 
spent  some  time  in  Pretoria  on  the  very  eve  of  war,  and  was  allowed 
to  secure  a  number  of  mules  for  transmission  across  the  frontier. 
He  was  no  doubt  in  disguise,  but  even  so  he  could  not  have  learnt 
much  of  the  advanced  state  of  preparedness  of  the  Boers  nor 
probably  would  a  full  and  particular  report  thereof  have 
attracted  much  attention  from  a  Government  obstinately  deter- 
mined not  to  think  evil  of  our  ialmost  undisguised  enemies. 

As  against  this  alleged  ignorance  of  their  true  strength  and 
the  consequent  underestimate  of  the  resistance  to  be  expected,  it 
is  stated  on  seemingly  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the  confi- 
dential reports  supplied  by  the  *  Intelligence,'  but  not  at  present 
made  public,  did  r^dly  call  attention  to  the  numbers,  efficiency,  and 
generally  excellent  character  of  the  Boer  forces ;  that  as  regards 
the  first  the  totals  approximated  pretty  closely  to  those  said  to 
be  now  in  the  field,  a  statement  still,  of  course,  to  be  tested ;  that 
in  the  matter  of  ordnance,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
Boer  artillery,  these  were  known  almost  gun  for  gun  ;  and  lastly, 
that  their  possession  of  Mauser  rifles  and  vast  stores  of  ammunition 
great  and  small  was  known  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It  is  antici- 
pating the  fierce  controversy  that  must  soon  rage  on  these  points 
to  claim  no  more  than  that  the  Intelligence  Department  actually 
raised  its  voice  in  warning,  and  that  it,  at  least,  is  not  to  be  blamed 
if  the  authorities  entered  too  lightly  upon  the  present  costly 
struggle. 

The  chief  and  acknowledged  props  of  our  '  Intelligence '  are 
the  military  attach^  to  our  various  ministries  abroad.  Theoreti- 
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eally  they  have  no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  other  than  the 
official ;  practically  they  are,  of  course,  aided  by  their  powers  of 
observation,  the  trained  professional  skill  which  can  note  at  a 
glance  things  most  worth  knowing,  such  as  the  handling  of  artillery, 
the  speed  and  weight  of  a  cavalry  charge,  the  probable  value  of 
Bome  new  '  order  of  attack/  The  attach^,  to  be  really  useful,  must 
abo  be  a  persoTia  grcUa  to  the  foreign  officers  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  serving,  and  he  often  learns  much  from  the  camara^ 
derie  of  the  cloth  and  the  free  discussion  of  measures  and  methods. 
All  this  is  work  that  is  open  and  above  board.  We  may  not 
inquire  too  closely  whether  or  not  intelligence  is  gained  by  other 
means,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  are  plenty  of  secret 
agents  in  every  capital,  eager  to  sell  it  at  a  price,  and  often  very 
pertinacious  in  their  offers  of  some  particularly  valuable  bit  of 
news.  The  game  is  seldom  worth  the  candle,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Not  many  years  back  an  attach^  to  the  English 
Embassy  to  a  great  Power  is  said  to  have  narrowly  escaped  arrest 
through  intrigue  with  one  of  these  unavowable  persons.  Possibly 
the  foreign  Government  would  not  have  proceeded  to  extremities 
with  one  of  the  carps  diplomatique,  but  the  pressure  must  have 
been  very  severe,  for  the  story  ran  that  the  attach^  found  a  passport 
waiting  for  him  at  his  chancery,  and  was  hurried  across  the 
frontier  in  rather  imdignified  haste.  The  rumour  said  that  other 
military  attach^,  of  other  nationalities,  that  is  to  say,  were  .in- 
volved in  the  scrape,  and  had  also  to  fly  the  country. 

A  glance  at  any  of  the  papers  prepared  by  the  Intelligence 
will  sufficiently  prove  that  it  obtains  much  that  is  worth  knowing 
by  legitimate  means.  Thus  in  the  report  on  the  changes  in 
foreign  armies  which  was  published  a  couple  of  years  back,  and  to 
which  reference  may  now  be  made  without  breach  of  confidence,  it 
will  be  found  that  ample  information  was  afforded  on  many  most 
iiiteresting  points.  The  question,  then  somewhat  in  its  infancy, 
<>f  the  attitude  of  the  great  military  powers  towards  quick-firing 
field  guns,  was  discussed  at  length,  how  they  were  waiting  on  each 
other,  France  watching  Germany,  and  vice  versa^  each  flinching 
from  the  outlay  and  pausing  till  the  other  began.  Now  we  know 
that  France  has  made  the  first  step,  and  according  to  the  best 
informed  artillerists  has  re-armed  the  field  artillery  with  a  very 
light  quick-firer  no  more  than  a  seven-p-  under,  with  such  facilities 
for  'laying*  and  serving  that  it  can  be  discharged  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.    All  this,  which  is  now  fully  known,  was  long 
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foreshadowed  by  our  Intelligence  Department ;  so  was  the  general 
introduction  into  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Mannlicher  8  mm. 
repeating-rifle.  Again,  the  whole  of  the  army  reorganisation  of 
Japan,  under  the  Bill  brought  in  in  1896,  is  explained  in  detail ; 
also  the  new  cavalry  drill  introduced  into  Eussia;  the  short- 
comings of  the  Turkish  army  in  every  respect,  the  word  'neglect' 
written  on  every  part  of  its  organisation,  are  described  in  plain 
language.  To  these  were  added  full  particulars  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  armaments  of  the  United  States  for  the  serious  war  just 
then  imminent  with  Spain,  and  the  still  more  deplorable  unfitness 
of  that  last-named  country  to  cope  with  it.  The  fullest  informa- 
tion is  afforded  of  the  peace  and  war  strength  of  the  nations,  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  railway  systems  for 
military  purposes,  especially  by  Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  Japan, 
and  even  Turkey,  which  has  of  late  years  completed  long  lines  of 
immense  strategic  importance. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  our  Intelligence  Department  has  been 
idle,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  justify  existence.  On  the  one  subject 
which  has  been  questioned,  that  of  its  failure  to  keep  pace  with 
Boer  activity  in  armament,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said, 
and  not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  inevitable  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  present  campaign  will  be  to  elicit  how  far  the 
Government  was  warned  of  the  Boer  strength,  and  the  weight  it 
attached  to  the  information  received. 
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Distance  in  South  Africa,  except  by  the  ever-growing  foreign 
population,  is  never  calculated  in  miles,  but  by  hours  on  horse- 


Smithfield,  in  the  south  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  way  of  reckoning,  about  three  and  a  half  hours  from 
Bouxville,  and  the  latter  place  about  the  same  distance  from 
Aliwal  North,  a  border  town  in  the  extreme  east  of  Cape  Colony. 

One  sharp  morning  in  autumn  April)  in  the  year  1899, 
I  was  driving  an  open  dogcart,  containing  two  ladies  besides  my- 
self and  a  considerable  quantity  of  luggage,  in  the  direction  of 
the  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  Caledon  river  midway  between 
Smithfield  and  Bouxville.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Aliwal.  It 
was  early ;  the  first  streaks  of  the  awakening  day  illumined  the 
heavens,  while  the  sun's  disc  was  as  yet  hiding  behind  the  blue 
heights  of  Basutoland. 

At  the  Caledon  bridge  is  a  toll  where  we  intended  to  outspan. 
Mr.  Van  Pollen,  the  collector,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
stepped  out  of  his  door  with  a  hearty  *  Good  morning/  and  imme- 
diately began  to  undo  the  traces  of  the  off-horse.  The  ladies 
responded  to  the  invitation  extended  to  them  by  entering  the 
house,  and  we  finished  the  unharnessing  of  the  horses,  handed 
them  over  to  a  Kafir,  and  together  took  a  stroll  to  the  river- side. 
I  inquired  after  Mr.  Van  Pollen's  family  and  his  prospects  of 
receiving  a  Government  appointment,  for  which  I  knew  he  had 
long  hoped.  Arriving  at  a  grassy  spot,  and  noticing  how  heavy 
the  dew  was,  I  anxiously  asked  whether  he  thought  my  horses 
were  safe  with  the  Kafir. 

'Why  not?'  he  asked. 

'  See  how  wet  the  grass  is,'  I  replied.  *  He  might  allow  them 
to  graze.    They  are  stable  horses,  and  mad  for  green  stuff.' 

*  I  think  they  are  quite  safe,'  he  said  reassuringly.  *  Besides, 
they  are  now  across  the  "  bult,"  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
"dam,"  and  we  could  not  call  him  back  if  we  tried  ever  so.  You 
need  not  be  a&aid,  he  never  makes  a  mistake  of  that  sort,  though 
10  many  travellers  outspan  here.' . 
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Walking  on,  we  descried  a  vehicle  just  coming  over  the 
heights  to  the  south  in  our  direction. 

*  More  folks,'  observed  Mr.  Van  Pollen,  drily. 

*  More  toll,'  said  I. 

*  That  is  so,'  he  answered,  '  but  usually  also  more  annoyance. 
Do  you  know  that  my  house,  small  as  it  is,  is  nearly  all  day  over- 
run with  strangers?  Besides,  my  parlour,  the  only  available 
room,  usually  serves  as  a  sleeping  place  for  travellers  all  the  year 
round.    There  is  little  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  life.' 

'  But  there  must  be  a  good  many  of  what  you  might  call 
interesting  experiences  in  your  life,  though,'  I  observed.  *  I  dare 
not  envy  you  the  existence  you  lead  exactly,  but  I  confess  that  I 
should  prefer  some  of  the  variety  of  it  to  the  monotony  of  my 
own,  cooped  up  as  I  am  in  a  Free  State  village.' 

*I  dare  say  you  would,'  he  answered  with  a  smile.  *That 
feature  of  it  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  my  existence  bearable 
in  this  lonely  spot.  I  meet  all  kinds  of  men,  hear  all  sorts  of 
opinions  expressed,  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  most  diverse 
habits  and  manners,  and  generally  occupy  a  place  which  in  some 
ways  would  be  filled  to  better  advantage  by  a  philosopher  than  a 
toU-gatherer.' 

As  we  walked  on,  the  vehicle  we  had  perceived  was  coming 
down  the  road  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house 
as  we  reached  there.  The  driver  pulled  up  sharp,  and  saluted  us 
with  a  gracious  nod  of  the  head.  He  was  a  bastard,  which  means 
a  descendant  of  a  Hottentot  mother  and  a  white  father,  a  com- 
bination which  has  given  birth  to  half  the  existing  coloured  popu- 
lation of  the  Cape  Colony  proper.  In  the  Eastern  parts  this  race 
is  thinly  represented.  It  is  of  Western  origin,  and  has  stuck  to 
the  scenes  of  its  birth.  It  hails  from  the  time  when  slavery  was 
in  vogue  in  South  Africa,  farmers  and  traders  being  responsible 
for  its  existence.  Without  it  the  aboriginal  races  of  Western 
South  Africa  would  most  likely  by  now  have  ceased  to  exist. 
The  whites,  at  their  first  advent,  found  them  on  the  decline; 
an  inferior  class  of  human  being,  which  was  saved  by  the  infrtsion 
of  white  blood  alone  from  natural  extirpation.  They  now  form 
an  important  part  of  the  Western  population,  enjoying  full  citizen- 
ship, and  being  by  law  ranked  with  the  whites,  though,  on 
account  of  backwardness  in  development  and  civilisation,  they 
constitute  the  plebeian  portion  of  the  community.  The  men  of 
this  type  are  much  sought  after  as  drivers,  and  are  by  colonial 
formers  regarded  as  almost  priceless  in  this  respect. 
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TT<tnHing  Mr.  Van  Pollen  a  heavy  portmanteau  which  filled 
the  space  between  the  splash-board  and  the  front  seat,  the  driver 
raised  the  movable  left-hand  side  of  the  latter,  and  so  cleared  the 
way  for  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  emerge  from  nnder  the  hood  of 
the  cart.  The  passengers  alighted,  and  the  gentleman,  who  was 
tall  and  lanky,  having  drawn  himself  up  with  a  little  grunt  of 
relief^  said :  *  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — my  name  is  Geyser, 
and  this  lady  is  my  wife.  May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  ? ' 

He  spoke  Dutch,  not  the  Dutch  of  Africa,  but  a  kind  that 
savoured  peculiarly  of  Amsterdam.  His  tone  was  more  than 
free,  the  words  sounded  audacious  on  the  pure  African  air. 

I  pronounced  Mr.  Van  Pollen's  name  and  my  own  in  the 
simplest,  driest  style  imaginable,  and  joined  in  outspanning  the 
horses,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  compliments  paid  to  any 
stranger  who  comes  to  one's  door  in  Africa.  I  have  witnessed 
the  astounding  sight  of  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
engaging  in  that  self-same  occupation,  during  a  period  of  my 
life  when  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Bloemfontein  White 
House. 

Strangely  was  the  reality  of  that  for  which  I  had  expressed 
a  desire  presenting  itself  to  me.  Here  was  a  stranger,  appa- 
rently as  raw  as  one  could  wish,  with  all  his  airs  and  graces,  and 
hastily  picked  up  ideas,  in  my  very  company.  The  suddenness 
of  the  apparition  silenced  me  for  a  while,  but  I  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  the  unexpected  encounter. 

*  Mr.  G-eyser,'  said  I,  after  the  coachman  was  gone  to  water 
the  horses  and  the  lady  had  seated  herself  in  the  room — trying 
to  shape  my  jaws  so  as  to  bring  forth  my  most  melodious  Dutch, 
and  rend^  the  difference  between  the  sweet  accent  of  the  South 
and  the  harsh  notes  of  the  North  all  the  more  striking — '  I  pre- 
smne  you  are  a  stranger  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  no,'  was  the  answer.  *  True,  I  have  just  come  from 
Holland ;  but  now  that  I  am  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Gape 
Colony,  I  feel  at  home.' 

*  Are  you  on  your  way  to  Bloemfontein  ? '  I  queried. 

*  Precisely  so/  he  said,  *  and  from  there  I  take  the  train  to 
Pretoria.' 

*  On  a  holiday  trip  for  your  honeymoon,  I  suppose  ?  * 

*  Not  exactly,'  he  said,  as  a  blush  tinged  his  cheek;  *we 
were  married  eight  days  before  we  left  Holland,  and  intend  to 
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settle  at  Pretoria,  where  I  have  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Physics.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  say  you  have  been  appointed/  I  remarked. 

*  Why  so?' 

'Because  so  many  go  to  the  Transvaal  who  are  not  ap- 
pointed ! ' 

*  True/  he  replied,  *but  they  are  Englishmen.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  speaking  of  Englishmen  ? '  I 
asked  with  a  keen  look  at  his  b'ght,  unsteady  eyes.  '  I  did  not 
mean  Englishmen,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  but  foreigners  in  general.' 

'  Hollanders  are  not  looked  upon  as  foreigners  at  Pretoria,'  he 
retorted  somewhat  curtly. 

*How  do  you  know?'  I  inquired.  'Were  you  told  so  in 
Holland  ? ' 

'I  received  the  fullest  information  in  Holland  regarding 
matters  South  African,'  was  the  irritated  reply. 

*  From  whom  ? '  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

*  You  must  know,'  he  said,  *  that  ever  since  the  retrocession 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  rapprochemerU  between  Holland  and 
the  Transvaal.  Shortly  after  the  war  in  which  the  Boers  made 
such  a  gallant  stand  against  the  English  troops,  Paul  Kruger  and 
party  visited  Holland.  They  presented  themselves  to  the  nation 
as  brothers  from  a  far-off  country,  who  had  come  to  claim  kinship. 
They  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  a  despised  race  which 
had  lifted  its  head  from  under  the  yoke  of  impious  oppression ; 
and  made  out  for  themselves  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Holland 
when,  threatened  by  mighty  Spain,  it  entrusted  its  sacred  interests 
to  the  hands  of  WilUam  of  Orange.  The  impression  they  made  was 
a  profound  one — you  can  scarcely  imagine  how  deep  it  was.  The 
inmost  soul  of  Holland  was  stirred.  Imagination  carried  the 
people  back  to  the  never-to-be-forgotten  days  of  Alva  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  two  much  anathematised  names  amongst  my  countiy- 
men.  Sympathy  with  the  Transvaal  was  awakened  everywhere. 
Promises  of  a  new  home  for  young  and  able-bodied  young  men 
were  given  and  accepted.  The  Transvaal,  basking  in  political 
freedom,  virtually  then  and  there  concluded  an  unwritten  treaty 
of  amity  with  Holland.' 

*  As  a  result  of  the  war,'  I  put  in,  by  way  of  helping  on  the 
speaker. 

*  Precisely,'  said  he,  pressing  his  glasses  nearer  to  his  eyes,  so 
as  to  wrench  from  them  a  look  of  gravity,  of  which  unaided,  they 
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were  incapable — '  yes,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  with  its  attending 
glory  and  the  resultant  exaltation  of  the  A&icander  race  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  great  nations.  That  war  more  than  anything  has 
helped  to  cement  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  goodwill  towards 
the  Transvaal  which  the  said  visits  of  its  delegates  had  brought 
about/ 

*  Was  it  admiration  alone  that  gave  rise  to  that  ? '  I  asked. 

The  voluble  stranger  did  not  notice  the  intent  of  my  question. 
But  then  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  man  who 
had  for  eighteen  long  years  had  opportunity  of  watching  the 
results  of  the  affection  which  had  at  the  time  to  which  he  alluded 
suddenly  sprung  up  between  the  Transvaal  and  what  it  had 
pleased  to  call  *  the  Mother  Country/ 

I  had  throughout  all  those  years  regarded  the  said  affectionate 
relation  with  great  suspicion.  Since  I  myself  hailed  from  the 
land  to  which  this  man  owed  his  birth,  I  knew  how  Hollanders 
were  looked  upon  by  South  Africans  previous  to  the  date  of  this 
singular  rapjprochemmi.  In  fact,  I  had  personally  suffered 
through  being  a  bom  Hollander.  In  the  drawing-room  of  a 
leading  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  a  large  A&icander  company  as  '  a  gentleman, 
although  a  Hollander;'  and  it  had  happened  more  than  once  to 
me  while  visiting  farms,  and  so  coming  in  contact  with  the  rural 
population,  the  backbone  of  the  country,  to  hear  regret  expressed  in 
the  crudest  fashion  at  my  parentage — '  a  decent  Hollander  we  have 
never  yet  seen '  being  the  universal  verdict.  I  had  watched  the 
doings  in  Holland  of  Paul  Kruger  and  his  then  associates.  I  had 
received  a  report  of  my  father's  interview  with  him,  an  interview 
sizoilar  in  intent  and  way  of  proceediDg  to  many  hundreds  of 
others.  Yea,  and  I  had  met  the  man  when  he  returned  from  his 
mission,  and  discussed  with  him  the  very  sul^gect  of  which  this 
stranger  now  reminded  me.  I  was  convinced  that  Holland  had 
grasped  the  Transvaal's  extended  hand  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The 
idea  of  kinship  was  ludicrous.  The  Transvaal  people,  called 
'Dutch,'  never  had  Holland  blood  in  them.  The  coimtry  was 
peopled  by  descendants  of  French  refugees  and  Westphalian  emi- 
grants. Their  affection  for  Holland  was  a  chimire,  now  changed 
into  a  convenience.  And  still,  the  convenience  was  a  good  deal 
the  other  way  round,  as  eighteen  years  had  abundantly  shown. 
Since  Kruger's  visit  to  Holland  the  Transvaal  had  been  overrun 
by  Holland  adventurers,  much  to  the  country's  own  detriment. 
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It  was  singular  to  notice  the  eflFect  of  my  query  on  my  new  com- 
panion. Drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  bony  staturey 
and  peering  oddly  through  his  glasses  at  his  keen  interrogator,  he 
replied: 

*  Admiration  indeed!  It  is  innate  in  the  Hollander  to 
admire  deeds  of  valour,  imitative  of  the  grand  feats  of  war  of  his 
forefathers.  What  the  Transvaal  Boers  accomplished  on  Majuba 
and  Laing's  Nek  won  for  them  my  nation's  love,  which  has  since 
been  amply  manifested  in  the  way  my  country  has  come  to  the 
Transvaal's  help.' 

I  was  relieved  to  notice  that  this  man  had  not  guessed  my 
nationality.  Evidently  I  had  played  my  part  welL  Though  my 
language  was  ever  so  much  purer  than  his,  its  greater  melodious- 
ness had  hidden  from  his  untutored  ear  the  fact  that  I  hailed 
from  the  land  whose  conduct  he  was  preposterously  advocating. 
The  statement  just  made  tickled  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could 
scarcely  contain  myself.    Still,  I  went  on  as  gravely  as  before. 

*  And  of  what  has  that  help  consisted,  pray  ? ' 

He  saw  the  effort  with  which  the  question  was  framed,  but 
failed  to  understand  it. 

*  We  gave  the  Transvaal,*  was  the  reply,  *  able  ministers  of 
religion,  supplied  its  courts  with  barristers,  and  its  schools  with 
teachers.  We  sent  them  men  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  Civil 
Service ;  through  Dr.  Leyds  we  enabled  it  to  aspire  to  the  position 
of  a  sovereign  State ;  while  Dr.  Mansvelt  framed  their  educational 
system  so  as  to  enable  young  Transvaalers  to  prepare  for  learned 
professions  in  Holland.' 

*  And  you  consider  this  to  have  been  for  the  country's  good  ? ' 
I  ventured  to  ask. 

'  I  am,'  he  said,  ^  a  member  of  what  is  called  the  Holland- 
Transvaal  Union.  That  society  has  its  headquarters  in  Holland. 
It  exists  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  South  African 
Bepublic.  It  viratches  its  interests,  sends  out  men  to  fill  various 
posts,  and  has  proved  the  country's  salvation.' 

*  From  which  I  conclude,'  I  continued,  '  that  you  are  one  of 
the  "  sent,"  and  that  you  have  come  to  co-operate  in  the  salvation 
of  the  Transvaal.' 

*  That  is  so,'  he  rejoined,  tossing  his  head  with  the  utmost 
self-satisfaction. 

*  Have  you  come  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  which  seem  to 
impede  the  course  of  the  country's  progress  ? '  I  said,  heaving  a 
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sigh,    *  Doubtless  you  know  that  matters  have  begun  to  look  very 


'  I  may  perhaps  tell  you  in  strict  confidence  that  just  before 
I  left  I  ascertained  that  Dr.  Mansvelt's  recall  had  been  decided 
cm.   He  has  blundered,  and  will  be  superseded.' 

A  flutter  of  anger  ran  over  my  face  at  the  impertinence  of  this 
yoong  fellow's  speech. 

*  Have  you  come  to  usurp  his  post  ?  *  I  asked  curtly. 

*  Not  exactly,  *he  said ;  *  what  makes  you  ask  ? ' 

'  This,  that  I  am  shocked  at  what  you  have  the  daring  to 
reveal.  This  latest  piece  of  intelligence  seems  to  seal  the 
Transvaal's  doom,  or  rather  seems  to  assure  me  that  its  deliverance 
is  about  to  come.    But  how  will  it  come  ?  * 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,'  he  stammered.  *  What  have  I  said 
that  should  excite  you  in  this  manner  ? ' 

Conscious  that  I  had  lost  my  tranquillity,  and  taking  pity  on 
the  poor  fellow — who,  after  all,  knew  no  better,  and  had  left  home 
and  hearth  as  the  dupe  of  a  most  sad  delusion — I  walked  up  to 
him,  slipped  my  arm  through  his,  and  whispered,  *  Come  with  me.' 

He  idlowed  himself  to  be  taken  some  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
house,  both  of  us  walking  on  in  silence,  he  through  surprise, 
I  on  account  of  deep  emotion.    Then  I  said  : 

*  Mr.  Geyser,  I  am  so  glad  I  have  met  you.  Your  advent  in 
this  lonely  spot  was  most  opportune  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
The  talk  we  have  had  has  opened  my  eyes  wider  to  the  grim 
reality  of  things,  the  existence  of  which  is  beyond  doubt,  and  of 
nhich  the  results  must  shortly  be  faced.' 

*  Explain  yourself,*  he  said  pressingly  ;  '  you  speak  in  riddles.' 

*  The  Transvaal,'  I  continued,  *  has  sold  herself.  She  has,  to 
her  own  hurt,  fallen  into  the  hands,  not  of  Holland,  but  of  a 
Holland  clique.  What  you  have  told  me  about  Dr.  Mansvelt,  the 
saperintendent  of  education,  a  Government-appointed  official  at 
Pretoria,  has  verified  the  gravest  fears  I  ever  allowed  myself 
to  entertain.    The  intriguin'g  has  gone  as  far  as  it  ever  will.' 

*  You ' — he  began,  and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  at  me — 
*you  have  a  wrong  idea  of  things.  Evidently,  you  do  not  know 
the  Holland  nation.' 

Looking  him  straight  in  the  face  and  standing  still,  I  said,  with 
great  composure :  '  I  am  a  Hollander  myself.  In  Holland  I  was 
bom,  was  there  educated,  and  there  I  received  my  qualifications 
for  life.    More — I  have  studied  the  South  African  situation  ever 
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since  the  retxocession.  I  love  the  Transvaal  people  and  wish  them 
well ;  my  soul  is  stirred  within  me  to  hear  from  your  lips  that 
they  have  actually  sealed  their  doom,  as  I  had  long  suspected/ 

*  But  what  do  you  mean  ? '  he  urged  again. 

<  I  mean  this,'  I  continued,  '  that  the  clique  which  in  Holland 
appoints  Transvaal  officials  in  high  places  of  responsibility,  and 
also  deposes  them,  has  betrayed  the  South  African  Bepublic 
and  alienated  its  people  from  the  Africander  nation  in  general. 
I  mean,  that  the  help  you  have  frimished  has  been  to  the  ultimate 
aggrandisement  of  the  name  of  individual  Hollanders,  and  equally 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  associate  with  them.  I  mean, 
that  your  interference  in  a  country  with  which  you  had  nothing 
in  common  has  thrown  the  Transvaal  out  of  joint  with  regard  to 
South  Africa  as  a  whole,  and  made  of  that  country  a  den  of 
iniquity  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  land.  I  mean,  that  your  would-be 
saviours  were  adventurers  who  came  for  the  sops  of  an  ignorant 
Government,  which  entrusted  to  their  superior  intelligence  places 
that  should  have  been  filled  by  South  Africans,  who  could  have 
intuitively  worked  the  machinery  of  the  border  State  in  accord 
with  the  whole,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  common  weal ;  I  mean, 
that  your  Holland  clique  has  insidiously  worked  itself  into  the 
cogs  of  the  wheel  of  State,  and  has  come  near  to  stopping  the 
machinery  for  good.' 

*  You  rave,'  he  said  angrily,  turning  on  his  heel  to  leave  me. 

'  Stay,'  I  said  imperatively,  *  I  do  not  rave.  You  must  hear 
me  to  the  end,  before  you  resume  your  hurried  trip  to  Pretoria. 
The  clouds  are  lowering.  The  horizon  has  a  most  unpropitious 
look.  In  a  few  months'  time  the  storm  may  burst,  and  then, 
what  will  you  do  ? ' 

'  I  fail  to  understand  you  again,'  he  expostulated. 

*  I  pity  you  for  telling  the  truth,'  I  said.  *  I  know  you  do 
not  understand.  But  let  me  tell  you  further.  Your  clique, 
powerful  as  it  is  perverse,  has  cajoled  the  main  section  of  the 
Transvaal  population,  the  ignorant  rural  section  of  its  community, 
into  believing  that  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  wider  gulf  than 
already  exists  between  it  and  England.  Besides,  the  perfidy  has 
spread  to  the  State  on  whose  soil  we  stand  to-day.  The  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  will  be  bloodshed.  You  may  not  believe  what 
I  say,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  inevitable  result.  And  then,  if 
that  comes  to  pass,  will  Holland  shoulder  the  terrible  load  of 
responsibility  which  will  have  to  be  borne  by  someone  ? ' 
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'  I  cannot  Bee  things  as  you  do,'  he  exclaimed.  '  I  am  on  my 
way  to  the  Transvaal  to  add  my  weight  to  Holland  preponderance 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.' 

*  You  do  not  know  what  you  say/  I  remonstrated  gently.  *  If 
you  have  any  weight — that  is,  if  you  feel  you  are  destined  to  be 
somebody  on  South  African  soil — take  in  the  situation  to-day. 
Acknowledge  first  of  all  that  the  Transvaal  Government  has 
become  the  dupe  of  a  foreign  clique,  and  allow  the  unrighteous- 
ness of  that  state  of  things.  Then  consider  England.  Study  the 
way  its  interests  are  bound  up  with  all  South  Africa,  even  with 
the  Transvaal  itself.  Study  the  case  of  the  preponderating 
Uitiander  population.  Review  the  necessity  of  arranging  for 
working  one  section  of  our  South  African  community  in  accord 
with  the  other  portions.  Remember,  we  are  but  one  nation, 
though  we  may  sail  under  different  flags.  England's  influence  is 
essential  to  us ;  besides,  it  is  healthful  and  tends  to  imity.  Yours 
is  a  foreign  element,  is  destructive  of  peace,  and  bars  national 
development.' 

Every  muscle  of  the  man's  face  was  working  by  this  time. 
Anger,  conviction,  foolish  pride,  and  the  impudence  resulting 
from  ignorance  were  contending  in  his  soul.  Clearly  did  the 
strife  depict  itself  on  his  lean,  ugly  face.  He  looked  toward  the 
toll  house ;  evidently  he  wanted  to  go. 

*  You  cannot  go  yet,'  I  resumed,  *  it  would  not  do.  You  must 
at  least  be  fully  informed,  even  if  you  will  not  or  cannot  be  con- 
vinced. What  is  before  you  is  too  dreadful  to  be  faced  unarmed. 
In  a  few  months'  time,  God  alone  knows  how  soon,  you  may  have 
to  shoulder  a  rifle  and  go  to  meet  England  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

*  Phew,'  he  exclaimed  airily,  '  I  don't  know  what  you  are  dream- 
ing of.' 

'  But  I  know,'  I  said.  '  I  have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long  time, 
and  know  it  to  be  near.  I  am  aware  that  the  Transvaal  so-called 
Batch  do  not  see  the  situation.  Less  still  do  they  perceive  what 
has  led  up  to  it.  But  the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  see  it. 
And  that  day  will  be  one  of  cruel  awakening,  to  be  followed  by 
another  of  stem  reckoning.  This  evil  must  fall  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  the  instigators.  The  great  calamity  which  menaces 
South  Africa,  and,  moreover,  seems  almost  inevitable,  will  be 
wreaked  eventually  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty.' 

*  You  mean  the  Hollanders  ? '  he  asked  fiercely. 

*  Allow  yourself  to  be  disillusioned,'  I  said,  almost  in  a  begging 
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tone.  *  Suppose  folly  should  reach  its  height  and  bloodshed  ensue 
in  these  £edr  African  fields ;  suppose  it  should  come  to  choosing 
sides,  where  would  you  stand  and  where  advise  others  to  stand  ? ' 

*  Against  England,'  was  the  firm  reply. 

*  For  any  reason  ? '  I  queried. 

'  Out  of  grudge  against  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  which  gmdge 
has  become  a  national  characteristic  of  my  people.' 

'  That  is  well,'  I  said ;  *  but  the  Transvaalers,  what  side  should 
they  take  ? ' 

*  Against  England,'  he  repeated. 

*  And  the  results,  what  would  they  be  ? ' 

*  A  free  Transvaal  nation,  allied  to  Holland,  supported  by  the 
only  country  whose  language  and  customs,  natural  tendencies,  and 
tastes  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Transvaal.' 

*  Who  told  you  they  were  ? '  I  asked  with  a  smile. 

*  We  spent  all  last  winter  in  our  Union  meetings  in  Amsterdam 
studying  the  subject.    I  know  of  what  I  am  speaking.' 

*  I  suppose  you  do,'  I  said,  *  and  your  utterances  strangely  bear 
out  my  fears  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you  must  understand  before 
we  part.    I  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  you  do.' 

*  What  is  that  ? '  he  inquired,  with  some  show  of  kindliness 
bom  of  curiosity. 

*  That  is,'  I  rejoined,  '  that  as  soon  as  you  reach  Pretoria,  look 
about  you,  make  the  acquaintances  to  which  you  look  forward,  see 
the  preparations  for  war  which  are  reported  to  be  going  on  even 
at  the  present  moment,  observe  the  under-current  of  social  life, 
and  begin  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  what  you  see  and  hear.  You 
will  make  up  your  mind  that  the  Holland  clique  began  mining 
the  Transvaal  shortly  after  the  retrocession,  has  completed  its  ruin 
in  eighteen  years,  and  is  now  on  the  brink  of  plunging  South 
Africa  into  a  bloody,  sad,  and  unrighteous  war  simply  as  the 
outcome  of  its  tactics.' 

Curling  his  upper  lip  as  if  to  hide  his  thin  moustache  in  his 
nostrils,  he  ejaculated :  *  You  lie ;  you  are  a  traitor  to  your  country 
and  its  highest  interests,  a  Hollander  by  name,  an  Englishman 
in  deed  and  in  truth.' 

*I  call  myself  an  Africander,'  I  said  calmly,  'by  reason  of 
over  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  country.  It  is  to  inform  you, 
not  to  tell  lies,  that  I  speak  to  you  to-day.  You  may  shortly 
remember  my  words  when  the  bomb  has  burst.' 

*  You  are  crael  in  the  extreme,'  he  retorted,  *to  lay  the  blame 
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of  a  Soutlx  African  war  on  the  Holland  gentlemen  who  came  out 
to  this  country  in  the  service  of  an  honest  cause.' 

*  I  may  so  seem  to  be,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  am  convinced  that  your 
clique  will  have  to  bear  that  blame.  I  will  not  speak  angrily  to 
you — who,  after  all,  know  nothing  but  what  youhave  from  hearsay — 
but  let  me  ask  you  to  reflect.  Who  makes  life  in  the  Transvaal 
unbearable  to  the  Uitlander  population  but  the  Holland  faction  in 
the  Government  ?  Without  its  baneful  influence,  would  not  the 
Africander  in  the  mining  sections  have  got  along  equally  well 
with  an  English  colonist  as  they  do  in  the  Free  State,  in  Cape 
Colony,  in  Natal  ?  Again,  who  wearied  the  Uitlander  population 
with  the  school  question,  until  it  turned  away  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  utter  despair?  Again,  who  plagued  the  Uitlandefi's  with 
tiie  use  of  the  Dutch  only  in  all  official  correspondence  ?  Who 
estranged  the  Vitlandera  from  the  Government  by  advising 
against  their  due  representation  ?  Tell  me,  what  influence  was 
it  that  made  the  Africander  in  the  Transvaal  such  a  different 
being  from  what  he  is  anywhere  else,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  foreigners,  with  whom  he  proverbially  gets  along  so 


do  not  know  about  these  things,'  he  said,  '  nor  do  I  choose 
to  prolong  this  conversation.  I  must  go  to  the  house,  and  see 
after  my  horses.' 

•  So  must  I,'  I  said. 

And  with  these  words  we  both  turned  back.  Not  a  word 
more  was  said  on  the  subject.  We  looked  after  our  horses,  and 
rejmned  the  ladies,  and  chatted  about  the  beautifal  morning  we 
were  having,  and  then  inspanned,  and  took  leave  of  one  another, 
Mr.  Geyser  going  North  and  we  South. 

Nor  did  we  ever  hear  again  from  Mr.  Geyser.  Never,  until 
w€  read  his  name  among  the  list  of  those  who  had  been  wounded 
in  battle  and  removed  to  the  military  hospital  at  Wynberg,  near 
ftqpe  Town. 

We  met  him  in  April ;  he  was  wounded  in  the  hip  in  November. 
He  must  have  thought  of  my  words  at  some  time. 

Thank  Gt)d,  he  lives.    He  has  escaped  with  a  stiff  limb  for  life. 

M^iiji  very  many  others  have  been  cruelly  swept  out  of  exis- 
tence. Most  of  them  were  innocent  men.  All,  however,  have 
CiUen  victims  of  the  Hollander  clique  at  Pretoria,  whose  raison 
ittre  was  *  the  Salvation  of  the  Transvaal.' 
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BV  THE  WATERS  OF  MARAH. 

A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TALE* 

'And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of 
Marah,  for  they  were  bitter,* — Exodus  xv.  23. 

I. 

It  was  in  the  old  and,  by  some  at  least,  ever-to-be-regretted  days 
of  the  ox-waggon  that  the  following  strange  experience  befell  me. 
These  were  days  when  the  Boers  were  invariably  hospitable  to 
strangers  (who  did  not  arrive  on  foot),  when  the  natives  hfui  still 
some  respect  for  the  white  man,  and  when  game  was  still  to  be 
had  for  the  hunting  on  the  high  plains  of  South  Afiica. 

We  had  left  our  waggons  at  Shoshong,  in  what  is  now  Khama's 
country,  and  struck  out  with  three  pack  oxen  and  six  '  boys ' 
towards  the  north-west,  vaguely  hoping  to  reach  Lake  Ngami. 
At  that  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  little  was  known  of  that 
interior  which  has  now  become  a  sort  of  Cook's  Tourist  Boute,  and 
consequently  the  traveller  had  always  the  vague  charm  of  the 
unknown  around  him,  whilst  the  fluttering  hem  of  the  garment 
of  the  fascinating  nymph  whose  name  is  Adventure  gleamed  in 
every  thicket.  Maps,  it  is  true,  existed,  but  were  so  incorrect  as 
to  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  wanderer,  for  the  reason  that 
all  those  extant  were  fearfully  and  ingeniously  incorrect.  We 
had  once  nearly  lost  our  lives  through  trusting  to  an  indication 
of  a  supposed  water-place  upon  a  brand-new  chart  prepared  by  a 
distinguished  traveller,  who  believed  every  yarn  told  him,  and 
who,  it  is  now  well  known,  did  not  visit  half  the  places  he 
described  from  alleged  personal  observation. 

Dick  Wharton,  Sam  Logan,  and  I  formed  the  party.  We 
were  all  young,  in  good  health,  and  keen  shots.  We  hardly 
expected  to  reach  the  Lake,  but  we  knew  that  there  was  plenty  of 
shooting  to  be  had  in  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  and  that  was 
all  that  we  particularly  cared  about. 

The  country,  usually  a  grim  desert,  was  now  a  smiling  garden. 
For  two  seasons  rain  had  fallen  in  phenomenal  abundance,  and 
the  wayward  bounty  of  Heaven  had  caused  the  long-dormant 
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vegetation  to  spring  up  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  flowers  were  scattered  everywhere  in  bewildering  beauty,  and 
the  insects  held  constant  revel  in  the  mild  sunshine.  Water  was 
to  be  found  by  digging,  hardly  a  foot  deep,  in  every  donga,  and 
all  the  game  in  Afirica  seemed  to  have  collected  in  the  northern 
zone  of  the  Kalihari. 

We  wandered  on,  taking  our  journey  easily,  resting  as  suited 
orar  mood  whenever  we  reached  some  particularly  charming  spot. 
I  Indeed,  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the  wild  creatures  had  the 
I  same  sesthetic  sense  as  ourselves,  for  it  was  almost  invariably  at 
sach  places  that  we  found  game  in  the  greatest  plenty.  The  delight 
of  those  days  is,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  an  abiding  remembrance. 
[  We  slept  comparatively  little,  for  sleep  seemed  but  a  waste  of  time, 
and  it  was  better  to  lie  awake  under  the  soft  stars  or  the  regal 
moon,  listening  to  the  wild  sounds  of  the  desert,  than  to  waste  our 
precious  hours  in  barren  unconsciousness.  Whilst  our  three  pack 
oxen,  tied  to  a  tree  hard  by  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  thorn 
bushes,  chewed  the  cud  of  plenty  or  drew  the  deep,  sighing  breath 
of  bovine  alarm,  we  would  lie  watching  the  flames  leaping  from 
the  kindled  logs,  and  listening  to  the  grunting  of  the  lions,  the 
booming  of  the  ostriches,  or  the  screaming  of  the  hyaenas.  We 
did  not  dread  the  lions,  for  we  knew  that  where  game  was  plenti- 
fbl  the  king  killer  of  the  ¥raste  seldom  troubled  man  or  his  cattle. 
Our  natives  could  always  be  trusted  to  keep  the  fires  alight. 
Thej  were  continually  full  of  meat,  and  therefore  happy. 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  never  reached  Lake  Ngami. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  go  much  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  way  to  it.  We  dawdled  upon  our  course  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  were  obliged  to  return  from  a  spot  seven  days'  march 
beyond  the  Lutyahau  River. 

Hunters  familiar  with  the  regions  indicated  have  all  heard  of 
the  bitter  wells,  with  the  unpronounceable  Bushman  name,  not  a 
great  many  days'  journey  fix)m  Anderson's  Vley.  The  water 
found  in  these  wells  is  extremely  poisonous  to  Europeans.  A  few 
Bushmen,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  its  use,  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  but  woe  betide  the  unhappy  human 
creature  of  any  other  breed  who  slakes  his  thirst  at  this  poisonous 
spot ;  he  will  almost  assuredly  die  if  obliged  to  drink  the  water 
for  three  days  in  succession.  This  spot  can  only  be  visited  by 
hunters  with  safety  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  the  rains  have 
hHea  80  heavily  on  the  surrounding  country  that  water  is  obtain- 
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able  in  the  sand-filled  rocky  hollows,  of  which  this  area  of  the 
desert  is  full.  Taking  advantage  of  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
country,  we  determined  to  make  a  detour  to  the  southward  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  this  little-frequented  spot. 

We  arrived  late  one  afternoon,  and  found  the  place  deserted, 
although  showing  signs  of  having  recently  been  inhabited  by 
human  beings.  We  knew  what  had  taken  place — ^the  Bushmen 
had  fled  in  alarm  at  our  approach,  but  we  felt  sure  of  meeting 
some  of  them  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  locality  was  desolate  in  the  extreme,  for  the  rich  vegeta- 
tion ceased  on  every  side  within  about  a  mile  of  the  muddy 
puddles.  These  formed  a  small  group  in  a  shallow  depression 
some  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The  surrounding  soil  was 
evidently  strongly  charged  with  some  alkaline  substance,  which 
lay  thickly  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  white  powder.  The 
water  had  a  brownish  tinge  where  it  oozed  out  of  the  soil,  and 
gave  forth  an  unpleasant  smell,  as  though  of  decaying  vegetable 


We  soon  found  sweet  rain-water  in  a  donga  close  by,  so 
decided  to  rest  for  a  few  days.  Rest  is  hardly  the  right  term  to 
use,  for  we  worked  exceedingly  hard.  Each  member  of  the  party 
had  his  own  favourite  game.  Dick  was  not  content  with  the 
slaughter  of  anything  less  than  the  King  of  Beasts,  Sam  enjoyed 
shooting  koodoos  more  than  anything  else,  whilst  the  slaying  of 
the  gentle  giraflfe  brought  the  keenest  joy  to  my  himter's  heart. 
Consequently,  we  three,  although  the  best  of  chums,  seldom 
hunted  together.  Each  preferred  to  take  a  couple  of  ^ boys'  and 
follow  the  chase  of  that  which  his  soul  panted  for. 

On  the  day  following  our  arrival  at  the  bitter  wells  I  took  my 
rifle  and  wandered  forth  towards  a  considerable  clump  of  compara- 
tively large  trees,  which  could  be  descried  about  seven  miles  away 
to  the  westward,  and  where  I  expected  to  meet  with  my  favourite 
game.  It  was  nearly  midday  when  I  reached  the  trees,  and  just 
upon  entering  the  grove  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  spoor  of  a 
large  sandal  leading  along  a  game-path.  The  si)Oor  was  certainly 
not  that  of  a  Bushman,  its  length  being  too  great  and  the  im- 
pression too  heavy.  I  pointed  it  out  to  one  of  my  followers,  who 
uttered  a  low  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  then  we  followed  the 
track  silently  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  grove. 

On  turning  a  sharp  comer  we  suddenly  stood  still,  for  a  smaU 
hut,  or  '  scherm,'  constructed  of  bushes  and  fragments  of  skin, 
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stood  before  us.  It  was  not  so  much  a  hut  as  a  kind  of  movable 
screen  such  as  the  Hottentots  use — one  that  could  be  shifted  with 
little  difficulty  to  meet  the  changing  wind.  Its  back  was  towards 
OS.  After  pausing  for  a  few  seconds,  I  stepped  forward  and  looked 
under  the  roof  of  the  structure  from  the  other  side. 

Again  I  stood  still,  my  eyes  being  riveted  by  the  strangest- 
looking  human  creature  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  behold.  The 
man  was  reclining  on  a  few  jackal  skins,  and  resting  on  his  elbow. 
He  was  quite  naked  except  for  a  tanned  hide,  which  was  tied 
with  a  thong  around  his  middle.  In  spite  of  the  dark  and  rough 
condition  of  his  skin,  his  long  matted  hair  and  beard  clearly 
showed  him  to  be  a  European.  The  hair  hung  over  his  shoulders 
in  a  white  fleece,  and  the  beard  lay  upon  his  chest  in  a  long 
silvery  tangle.  His  face  was  a  striking  one ;  the  forehead  was 
high  and  intellectual,  the  nose  prominent  and  somewhat  hooked, 
the  eyes  were  dark  and  deep,  and  gleamed  splenetically  from 
under  the  shaggy  and  prominent  brows. 

My  two  followers  ran  back  with  exclamations  of  terror,  and 
crouched  behind  a  bush  about  thirty  yards  away.  I  myself,  feel- 
ing more  astonishment  than  alarm,  looked  hard  at  the  man,  who 
gazed  back  fixedly  without  the. least  appearance  of  surprise  or 
embarrassment.    Then  I  took  a  step  nearer  and  spoke. 

*  Good  day.    Who  are  you  ?  * 

*  One  who  will  never  trouble  you  as  much  as  you  trouble  him,* 
came  the  surly  reply. 

The  voice  had  an  even,  metallic  tone — a  tone  which  I  was 
strangely  reminded  of  years  afterwards  when  I  first  listened  to  a 
phonograph.  There  was  a  queer  suggestion  of  impersonality 
about  it.  I  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say,  but  could  not 
find  a  word,  so  taken  aback  was  I.  The  man's  eyes  rested  on 
mine  like  those  of  an  animated  sphinx,  and  seemed  to  exercise  a 
queer  kind  of  mesmerism.  Withdrawing  mine  with  diflSculty,  I 
glanced  around  the  *  scherm,'  and  took  a  rapid  survey  of  its 
contents.  I  noticed  a  number  of  sticks,  pared  flat,  and  with  the 
edges  full  of  little  notches.  A  Bushman's  bow  and  a  quiver  of 
arrows  were  stuck  behind  one  of  the  supports,  and  a  skin  wallet 
hmig  from  another.  Several  curiously  knobbed  sticks  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  a  lump  of  raw  meat,  which  was  in  course  of  being 
invaded  by  an  army  of  small  red  ants,  was  stuck  in  the  fork  of  a 
8take  planted  in  the  ground.  Several  ostrich  egg-shells,  with 
small  wooden  pegs  inserted  at  each  end,  lay  about. 
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The  silence  became  oppressive.  The  man  still  gazed  at  me, 
and  I  glanced  nervously  and  rapidly  at  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  thought  that  he  perhaps  was  a  lunatic  crossed  my  mind,  and 
I  quickly  surveyed  his  build  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a 
struggle.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that  I  should  prefer  to 
decide  a  contest.  The  man  was  old  and  rather  emaciated,  but  his 
muscles  looked  as  hard  as  the  pasterns  of  a  springbuck. 

'  Is  there  much  game  hereabouts  ? '  I  hazarded. 

The  strange  being  suddenly  stood  up,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
his  height.  I  involuntarily  stepped  back  a  couple  of  paces  as 
he  emerged  from  the  *scherm.'  He  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  me,  but  not  in  a  threatening  manner — although  his  eyes 
seemed  to  blaze — and  spoke  in  the  same  strange  pitch,  but  much 
more  loudly  than  before. 

*  Is  not  the  desert  wide  enough  that  you  come  here  to  trouble 
me?  You  have  the  whole  world  for  your  hunting-groimd,  and  I 
have  only  this  little  spot.  Get  you  gone  and  trouble  me  no  more, 
or  I  will  get  the  Bushmen  to  drive  you  oflF.' 

I  began  to  lose  my  nervousness  completely— although  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  the  man's  threat  was  a  serious  one.  Bush- 
men had  not  been  giving  much  trouble  of  late  years ;  however,  I 
knew  they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  that  particular 
area  of  the  Great  Desert.  Probably  this  strange  being  possessed 
some  influence  oyer  them,  and  if  so,  nothing  would  be  more  easy 
than  to  have  us  killed  when  sitting  around  our  camp  fire  by  means 
of  a  volley  of  poisoned  arrows  poured  in  at  point-blank  range. 
Such  occurrences  had  happened  before. 

*  Man  alive,'  I  said  in  a  cheerfal  voice,  *  I  don't  want  to  inter- 
fere with  you ;  I  came  here  quite  by  accident,  and  I  shall  go  on 
my  way  without  giving  you  any  trouble  whatever.  Ta  ta — I  hope 
you  are  enjoying  your  picnic' 

I  turned  on  my  heel,  but  he  called  out  to  me  to  stop,  and  I 
again  faced  round. 

*  How  many  are  there  in  your  party  ? '  he  said,  after  giving  me 
a  long,  fixed  look. 

*  Two  other  white  men  and  six  boys.' 

*  Wait  for  just  a  moment.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you.' 

I  set  my  rifle  against  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  stood  before 
him  with  my  arms  folded.  The  creature  seemed  to  have  become 
more  human. 
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*  Would  it  be  of  any  use  asking  you  not  to  tell  your  com- 
panions anything  about  your  having  met  me  ? ' 

'Well — ^you  see — I  have  my  two  boys  with  me ;  even  if  I  hold 
my  tongue  they  are  sure  to  talk.' 

A  queer  ghost  of  a  smile  seepied  to  flit  across  the  stem  iace. 

*I  know  you  will  keep  your  word  if  you  give  it/  he  replied, 
*  and  I  will  make  it  right  with  the  boys.  Will  you  promise  ? 
Take  time  to  think  if  you  like.' 

A  great  pity  for  the  poor  creature  before  me  seemed  to  swell 
in  my  breast.  Why  should  I  not  grant  his  request  ?  Why  should 
I  darken,  in  no  matter  how  slight  a  degree,  a  life  apparently 
overloaded  by  some  great  tragedy  ?  Of  course  I  felt  flattered  by 
his  estimate  of  my  veracity. 

*  Yes,  I  promise,*  I  said. 

His  face  softened,  and  the  tension  of  his  limbs  seemed  to 
relax.  When  next  he  spoke  the  tone  of  his  voice  had  quite 
changed. 

*Ah!  I  find  that  I  am  not  as  dead  as  I  thought.  Yours  ii 
the  first  English  voice  I  have  heard  for  over  twenty  years.  I 
▼onder  what  fi&te  brought  you  here  to  wake  me  back  to  pain. 
Give  me  a  grasp  of  your  hand  and  then  go.' 

I  held  out  my  hand,  and  he  seized  it  with  a  grip  of  iron.  We 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  mine  dimn^ 
with  tears. 

*  Can  you  not  come  away  with  us  ? '  I  asked. 
He  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

*  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you — give  you  ? ' 

'  If  yoa  have  at  your  camp  any  sort  of  a  loiife  to  spare  I  should 
be  glad  of  it.' 

'  Bight,  I  will  bring  you  one  to-morrow.  And  you  need  not 
fear  that  I  will  say  a  word  about  you.  Of  course  I  cannot  answer 
for  the  boys.' 

I  picked  up  my  gun  and  strode  away  rapidly,  not  wishing  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  changing  his  mind.  When  I  reached 
the  buah  behind  which  my  boys  were  crouching,  they  looked 
towards,  and  then  past  me,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  terror. 
I  turned  and  found  that  the  man  was  closely  and  noiselessly 
following  me.  He  beckoned  to  the  boys,  who  arose  and  followed 
him,  crouching  as  they  went.  I  sat  down  and  awaited  evente. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boys  returned,  their  faces  ashen  and  their 
heads  bent.  I  strode  on  and  they  followed  me  in  complete  silence. 
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I  did  not  then  make  for  the  camp,  but  for  a  low  ridge  to  the 
northward,  on  which  a  number  of  *  camel-thorn '  trees  were  visible. 
Here  I  wounded  a  fine  bull  giraflFe.  Following  the  spoor  took  up 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  was  down  before  the  poor  brute 
lay  before  me  dead.  We  camped  for  the  night  alongside  the 
carcase,  there  being  a  wet  donga  close  at  hand.  After  a  good 
supper,  in  which  that  most  delicate  of  delicacies,  giraffe  marrow, 
was  an  important  element,  I  lit  my  pipe  and  basked  in  the  blaze 
of  the  logs.  I  had  noticed  that  my  two  boys  were  silent  and 
depressed. 

* Wildebeeste,*  I  said,  addressing  the  senior,  'what  do  you 
think  of  the  man  we  saw  to-day  ? ' 

Wildebeeste  glanced  uneasily  over  his  shoulder  into  the 
darkness  and  replied  in  a  low  tone : 

'  I  saw  no  man  to-day.  Baas ;  neither  did  Ghola,  nor  even  the 
Baas  himself.' 

Both  boys  covered  their  heads  with  the  fragments  of  skin 
which  did  duty  for  clothing  and  lay  down.  When  I  addressed 
them  a  few  minutes  afterwards  both  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep, 
but  I  could  tell  by  their  breathing  that  they  were  wide  awake. 

The  sun  was  high  when  I  reached  the  bitter  wells  next 
morning.  My  two  companions  had  gone  away  exploring  to  the 
southward ;  they  had  left  a  note  explaining  that  they  would  prO' 
bably  not  return  till  the  following  day.  This  suited  me  exactly. 
I  had  never  been  able  to  lie  skilfully,  and  I  hated  having  to  deceive 
my  chums.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  imagined  that  I  was  some- 
what uneasy  on  the  subject  of  my  secret. 

After  a  short  rest,  I  again  set  off  westward,  taking  with  me  the 
spare  knife.  The  sun  was  just  setting  when  I  reached  the  grove. 
The  strange  man  was  still  in  his  *  scherm.'  A  new  piece  of  meat 
hung  upon  the  forked  stick ;  nothing  else  appeared  to  have  been 
changed  since  the  previous  day.  We  sat  up  the  whole  night — he 
talking  and  I  listening  to  what  surely  must  have  been  one  of  the 
saddest  and  strangest  tales  ever  poured  into  a  human  ear. 

I  passed  my  word  to  the  effect  that  for  twenty  years,  not 
only  would  I  never  mention  a  word  of  what  he  told  me,  but  that 
I  would  not  even  write  it  down.  It  will,  accordingly,  be 
understood  that  a  good  deal  of  the  language  in  which  the  tale  is 
set  forth  is  rather  mine  than  his.  I  have,  however,  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  related — in  iact,  many  of  the 
phrases  used  have  never  faded  from  my  memory. 
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After  various  experiments  as  to  the  best  mode  of  relation  I 
find  that  telling  as  though  in  the  first  person  seems  the  most 
effective. 

11. 

'  I  went  to  sea  as  a  boy  and,  in  the  late  forties,  was  mate  of 
a  ship  which  ran  ashore  on  the  coast  of  the  Cape  Colony,  some- 
where to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Agulhas.  I  disliked  the  sea ;  and 
when  I  managed  to  obtain  a  clerkship  in  a  store  in  Cape  Town, 
determined  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  ashore.  But  I  soon 
sickened  of  town  life.  I  had  always  longed  to  visit  the  great  un- 
known interior  and  to  shoot  big  game,  but  without  means  this 
was,  of  course,  impossible. 

*  At  length,  I  found  myself  with  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket, 
80 1  bought  a  small  waggon  and  a  team  of  oxen,  and  commenced 
business  on  my  own  account  as  a  travelling  trader.  I  used  to 
obtain  goods  in  Cape  Town  on  credit,  take  them  up-country  to 
bart^  with,  and  afterwards  return  with  cattle  and  sheep,  which  I 
sold  to  the  butchers  at  a  good  profit. 

*  My  business  prospered,  so  that  within  a  few  years  I  found 
myself  in  a  position  to  realise  my  dream  of  taking  a  trip  up- 
country.  I  possessed  a  strong,  comfortable  waggon,  sixteen  good 
oxen,  and  three  smart  ponies — all  of  which  I  had  obtained  by 
trading.  I  bought  several  good  guns,  a  lot  of  gunpowder  and 
lead,  and,  in  &ct,  a  complete  hunting  and  trading  outfit. 

'I  had  no  fixed  plan.  Time  was  no  object,  so  I  meant  to 
travel  northward  in  a  leisurely  manner,  resting  whenever  I  felt 
inclined  to,  or  when  my  cattle  required  to  pick  up  in  point  of 
condition.  Being  a  handy  man  with  tools,  I  knew  I  could  repair 
my  waggon  or  guns  should  they  require  it.  I  spoke  Dutch  well, 
and  I  took  a  lot  of  stuff  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Boers 
for  food. 

'  Always  a  solitary  man,  I  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a  companion, 
but  I  took  two  servants  with  me — an  old  Hottentot  named 
Banster  and  his  grandson,  a  lad  of  sixteen.  These  had  been  in 
my  service  for  several  years,  and  were  willing  to  follow  me 
anywhere. 

'  It  was  October  when  I  started,  and  it  was  well  on  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  following  year  before  I  reached  the  Orange  Eiver.  The 
mrse  I  had  taken  was  somewhere  to  the  westward  of  the  usual 
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trade  route.  I  wanted  to  see  as  much  unknown  country  as 
possible,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  gold  might  be  found  in  the  great, 
high,  central  plain.  The  rains  had  fallen  more  plentifully  than 
for  years  previously — almost  as  heavily  as  they  have  fiedlen  here 
this  season — so  I  had  an  easy  time  of  it.  I  just  went  slowly  along, 
shooting  game  when  I  wanted  meat  and  pausing  when  the  desire 
to  rest  came  over  me.  The  feurther  northward  I  went,  the  scarcer 
became  the  farms,  until  at  length  the  only  people  I  met  were  the 
few  wandering  Boers  who  lived  in  waggons  and  mat-houses  and 
moved  about  on  the  track  of  the  rains. 

*  Fate  or  chance  led  me  to  a  bend  in  the  Orange  River  where 
a  certain  Boer  and  his  family  dwelt.  Although  the  family  spoke 
nothing  but  Dutch,  this  Boer  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth.  He  had 
come  to  Africa  when  a  child,  and  had  spent  his  life  on  the  fringe 
of  the  desert.  He  was  now  old,  blind,  and  feeble,  and  had  evi- 
dently not  long  to  live.  The  family  consisted  of  three  sons — ^the 
eldest  being  twenty-five  and  the  youngest  nineteen  years  of  age — 
and  a  niece,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  These  young  men  were  the  three 
greatest  scoundrels  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet,  but  the  girl 
was  beautiful  and  good,  and  I  loved  her  from  the  first  moment  my 
eyes  rested  on  her  face. 

*  I  will  try  to  describe  the  homestead  and  its  dwellers.  The 
house  was  small  and  low,  built  of  round  stones  with  mud  plaster 
and  thatched  with  reeds.  The  ftimiture  was  rough-hewn  from 
logs  carried  down  by  the  great  river  when  in  flood.  The  old 
Boer  was  rich  in  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  Grain  was  grown  on  a 
patch  of  sandy  ground  which  was  sometimes  fertilised  by  the 
river  when  at  its  highest  flood.  Brayed  skins  served  principally 
for  clothing  and  wholly  for  bedding. 

'  Piet,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  was  a  tall,  melancholy  man 
with  a  narrow  face,  thick  lips,  and  hair  the  colour  of  a  fox. 
Grerrit,  the  second,  was  short  and  powerfully  built.  He  had  black 
eyes,  beard  and  hair,  and  his  complexion  was  swarthy.  He  was 
passionate  and  cruel,  and  the  poor  old  man  used  to  shake  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  Sandy,  the  youngest,  was  a  powerfully  built 
fellow,  and  also  had  red  hair.  His  face  was  like  that  of  a  weasel. 
He  was  lame  from  an  injury  received  in  childhood,  but  so  strong 
that  he  could  hold  fast  the  leg  of  an  ox  no  matter  how  hard  the 
animal  kicked.  He  seldom  spoke,  and  he  had  the  strongest  aver- 
sion to  meeting  with  his  pale  eyes  even  the  glance  of  anyone  else. 

*  And  the  girl, — how  shall  a  man  describe  the  first  and  only 
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woman  be  has  loved — ^and  that  after  she  has  been  dead  for  twenty 
years  ?  Alida  was  dark,  dark  ^  a  gipsy,  and  of  middle  height. 
I  had  not  seen  much  of  woman — I  had  never  pleased  them,  nor 
had  they  been  attracted  by  me — so,  although  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  I  had  not  thought  of  marrying.  But  here,  in  this  God* 
fotgotten  comer  of  the  wilderness,  I  suddenly  came  face  to  face 
with  my  mate,  dad  in  rough  skins  that  could  not  hide  her  beauty, 
and  as  ready  to  go  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  I  was  to 
take  her. 

'  Alida  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  blind  old  man's  only 
brother.  He  and  his  wife  had  both  been  killed  by  lightning  in 
a  mat-house  when  Alida  was  a  baby,  and  the  child  had  been 
dragged  out  from  under  the  flaming  roof  by  an  old  Bushwoman. 
Hen  her  uncle  adopted  her,  and  she  grew  up  in  the  rough,  un- 
eoQth  household  like  a  gazelle  among  swine. 

'  It  was  a  strange  household :  the  old  man  lived  in  terror  of  his 
sons,  and  it  was  Alida  who  took  his  part  and  protected  him  from 
their  violence.  His  wife  had  been  dead  three  years,  and  he 
loDged  for  the  day  of  his  own  release.  Every  night  he  would 
pray  aloud  before  going  to  bed,  and  the  sons  would  mock  him  to 
his  fiice.  These  three  young  men  hated  each  other,  and  they 
ftU  tormented  the  girl  with  proffers  of  love,  she  meeting  their 
advances  with  the  utmost  scorn. 

'  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  homestead  Piet  recom- 
loended  me  to  send  my  oxen  to  graze  on  a  certain  ridge  within 
nght  of  the  house,  where  the  grass  looked  green  and  luxuriant. 
I  did  so,  and  within  three  days  all  my  team  except  four  were  dead. 
The  ridge  was  covered  with  the  dreaded  tulp,"  which  is  deadly 
{KHson  to  all  cattle.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  three  brothers  put 
their  villainous  heads  together  and  devised  this  infamy  with  the 
^ifiw  of  getting  possession  of  the  contents  of  my  waggon,  which 
tl»y  coveted.  I  was  in  despair,  for  I  could  see  no  plan  of  re- 
placing the  cattle  except  by  parting  with  most  of  my  trading 
8tock,  and  without  this  I  coidd  not  proceed  upon  my  trip.  There 
H^peared  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  so  I  thought  to  remain 
where  I  was  for  a  short  time  and  then  endeavour  to  make  my 
back  to  Cape  Town. 

'Such  is  the  effect  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  the  three 
'nffians  could  not  bear  to  be  in  my  presence ;  they  appeared  to 
dread  my  face,  so  they  spent  most  of  their  time  away  from  the 
^mestead.    In  fact,  they  made  a  practice  of  taking  their  guns 
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early  in  the  morning  and  making  for  the  veldt,  whence  they 
returned  late  at  night,  and  at  once  went  sulkily  to  bed.  Thus, 
they  never  suspected  that  there  was  anything  of  the  nature  of 
love  between  Alida  and  myself,  whereas  we  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing within  a  week  of  the  disaster  to  my  cattle.  It  came 
about  thus.  One  night  after  Piet  had  come  in,  I  heard  Alida 
reproach  him  for  his  dastardly  deed,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
deny.  Next  day,  when  the  coast  was  clear,  I  mentioned  the 
subject  to  her,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Then  I  tried  to 
comfort  her,  and  we  soon  found  out  that  we  were  more  important 
to  each  other  than  all  else  that  the  world  contained. 

*  I  asked  her  to  come  away  with  me,  but  she  refused  to  leave 
the  old  man,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  near  her,  at  all  risks, 
until  his  death,  and  then  to  take  her  and  make  her  my  wife.  I 
knew  that  the  old  man  could  not  live  much  longer ;  be  became 
feebler  day  by  day.  The  murder  of  my  oxen,  which  he  had  heard 
discussed,  preyed  upon  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became 
rapidly  weaker,  and  at  length  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

*  I  heard  of  a  Hottentot  camp  situated  some  three  days' 
journey  away,  up  the  river,  so  I  sent  old  Danster,  my  servant,  to 
see  if  he  could  purchase  any  cattle  there.  My  idea  was  to  dispose 
of  some  of  my  stock-in-trade  and  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of 
oxen  to  enable  me  to  get  away  with  my  waggon  as  soon  as  ever 
Alida  should  be  free.  The  brothers  had  refused  to  sell  me  any 
cattle  except  at  an  impossibly  exorbitant  rate.  I  knew  there 
would  be  extraordinary  difficulty  in  getting  Alida  out  of  the 
clutches  of  her  cousins,  but  the  thing  had  to  be  accomplished 
somehow  or  another. 

*  In  six  days'  time  Danster  returned  with  a  &vourable  report, 
60  I  made  secret  preparations  for  my  departure.  By  this  time 
the  brothers  had  begun  to  feel  suspicious  of  my  relations  with 
their  cousin,  so  one  of  their  number  always  hung  about  the 
homestead. 

*  My  intention  was  to  load  three  of  my  four  remaining  oxen, 
which  had  been  trained  to  the  pack,  with  tobacco,  coloxu^  hand- 
kerchiefs and  other  stuflF  which  I  knew  the  Hottentots  valued," 
and  then  steal  away,  unobserved  if  possible.  I  reckoned  on  being 
able  to  obtain  six  animals.  These,  with  my  other  four,  would 
suffice  to  pull  the  waggon  with  its  diminished  load.  Danster  had 
done  his  best  to  induce  the  Hottentots  to  bring  their  cattle  down 
for  me  to  see,  but  the  reputation  of  the  brothers  was  so  evil 
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that  no  one  from  the  encampment  would  venture  near  the 
farm. 

*  At  the  same  time  preparations  for  a  journey,  the  object  of 
which  I  never  learned,  were  being  carried  on  by  the  brothers. 
Guns,  saddles  and  other  gear  were  furbished  up,  and  horses  care* 
fully  selected  out  of  the  half-wild  herd.  Alida  managed  to  let 
me  know  that  Piet  and  Gerrit  were  going  away,  and  were  not 
expected  to  return  for  five  or  six  days.  I  looked  upon  this  as  a 
piece  of  good  luck,  and  determined  to  take  my  departure  imme- 
diately after  they  had  started. 

'  Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  two  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  forth,  and  no  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  I  sent 
Danster  to  drive  up  my  oxen.  The  packs  were  ready,  so  I 
hurriedly  adjusted  them  and,  after  bidding  farewell  to  Alida  and 
the  old  man,  made  haste  in  the  direction  of  the  Hottentot  camp. 
The  last  thing  I  saw  as  I  left  the  homestead  was  the  evil  &ce  of 
Sandy  peering  like  a  weasel  round  the  corner  of  the  building. 

'  I  travelled  all  day  and  camped  at  sundown.  So  tired  was  I 
that  I  fell  asleep  at  once,  leaving  old  Danster  to  collect  fuel  and 
tie  up  the  oxen.  The  distance  I  had  travelled  was  not  great,  but 
the  slowness  of  the  gait  of  the  oxen  had  tired  me.  The  last  thing 
I  remember  is  seeing  old  Danster  nodding  drowsily  over  the 
newly-kindled  fire.  His  grandson  had  been  left  at  the  farm  to 
look  after  my  remaining  ox. 

*  I  cannot  upon  natural  grounds  account  for  the  next  thing  I 
became  cognisant  of.  I  found  myself  standing  up,  looking  at  the 
figure  of  the  old  Boer,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
It  was  splashed  by  the  flickering  flame  against  the  black  night, 
and  as  clear  to  my  startled  gaze  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  The 
sightless  eyes  were  wide  open  and  full  of  unwonted  expression,  and 
one  arm  was  extended  imperatively  in  the  direction  of  the  home* 
stead.  There  was  an  expression  of  sternness  on  the  worn  face 
which  I  had  never  previously  seen,  and  the  wasted  form  seemed 
instinct  with  dignity. 

*I  never  doubted  that  it  was  indeed  the  old  Boer  in  the 
flesh  that  stood  before  me,  but  my  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  wonder 
as  to  how  he  had  managed  to  follow  me,  and  I  never  doubted  that 
Alida  was  at  hand,  but  an  eddying  gust  of  smoke  filled  my  eyes, 
and  I  closed  them  for  an  instant.  When  I  opened  them  again 
the  figure  had  vanished,  and  then  I  knew  it  for  a  vision. 

*In  an  instant  the  truth,  clear  and  inevitable,  pierced  my 
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brain — ^Alida  was  in  danger  and  the  old  man  was  dead ;  his  spirit 
had  oome  to  warn  me.  I  seized  my  gim  and  bandolier  from 
where  they  lay,  close  to  the  head  of  my  conch,  took  a  hurried 
glance  at  old  Danster,  who  was  huddled,  snoring,  close  to  the 
fire,  and  plunged  into  the  darkness. 

m. 

*  I  had  a  long  distance  to  cover,  so  I  husbanded  my  strength. 
The  night  was  calm,  still  and  starlit  when  I  started.  I  judged 
the  time  to  be  about  midnight.  My  mind  was  in  a  curiously 
exalted  condition ;  clear,  tense  and  braced  to  its  purpose  like  a 
tempered  steel  spring.  I  felt  that  I  could  have  swept  an  army  of 
men  or  devils  from  my  path.  My  course  lay  across  a  succession  of 
low,  wide  ridges  with  gently  sloping  sides,  each  culminating  in  an 
abrupt  backbone  of  bare  boulders,  the  whole  inclining  slightly 
towards  the  river. 

Whenever  my  way  led  up-hill  I  walked.  On  reaching  the 
top  I  drew  breath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  went  down  the 
next  slope  at  a  swinging  trot.  I  found  both  strength  and  wind 
improve  as  I  proceeded.  Dawn  just  began  to  flicker  as  I  reached 
the  comb  of  the  last  ridge,  from  which  I  knew  that  the  homestead 
was  visible  by  daylight  about  three  miles  away.  Then  something 
which  I  had  taken  for  a  stone  in  my  path  arose  before  me,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  Alida  stood  revealed.  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  me  with  a  gesture  of  appeal ;  I  dropped  my  gun  and 
folded  her  in  my  arms.    Neither  of  us  spoke  a  word. 

*  After  a  few  seconds  she  disengaged  herself  from  my  embrace, 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  forward  towards  the  homestead.  The 
glimmer  of  dawn  began  to  merge  into  the  gold  of  morning,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  dwelling  the  level  shafts  of  sunlight 
were  searching  the  crests  of  every  tree  and  kopje.  Although  Alida 
had  not  once  broken  her  silence  I  knew  that  something  terrible 
had  occurred,  but  I  felt  no  curiosity ;  I  did  not  wish  the  ear  to 
anticipate  the  eye  in  the  revelation  which  was  about  to  be  made*. 
The  front  door  of  the  homestead  stood  wide  open ;  no  sign  of  life 
was  visible,  and  the  only  sound  which  smote  on  my  tense  ear  was 
the  howling  of  a  dog  down  near  the  river. 

'  Pausing  before  the  doorway,  Alida  and  I  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  for  an  instant,  during  which  earth  and  sky  seemed  to 
pause  in  dreadful  expectancy,  and  the  pulse  of  time  to  cease.  The 
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girl's  face  was  drawn  and  pallid,  and  wore  an  expression  of  the 
bitterest  agony.    She  took  my  hand  and  drew  me  into  the  house. 

*  The  front  room  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  I  had  last 
seen  it,  except  that  the  table  bore  the  remains  of  last  evening's 
meal,  and  that  a  chair  lay  overturned  against  the  wall,  as  though 
it  had  been  hurriedly  flung  out  of  someone's  way.  The  old  man's 
bedroom  opened  to  the  left,  and  into  it  Alida  led  me. 

*  The  wooden  shutters  were  closed,  so  the  only  b'ght  was  the 
faint  glimmer  which  filtered  through  the  front  room.  Alida  strode 
to  the  window  and,  avoiding  something  which  lay  on  the  floor, 
ilirew  back  one  shutter.  In  an  instant  the  room  was  flooded  with 
sunshine.  On  the  bed  lay  the  old  man,  dead,  with  the  same  ex- 
pression on  the  worn  face  which  I  had  noticed  in  my  vision  of  the 
previous  night.  Under  the  window  lay  the  corpse  of  Sandy,  with 
a  deep  gash  on  the  right  temple,  from  which  a  trickle  of  block 
blood  had  oozed  and  congealed  upon  the  clay  floor. 

*  The  whole  room  was  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  showed  signs 
of  a  violent  struggle.  I  passed  my  arm  around  Alida's  body  and 
drew  her,  half-fainting,  from  the  room.  We  walked  some  distance 
from  the  house  and  seated  ourselves  in  the  pure,  bright  sunshine. 
Then  she  told  me  her  tale. 

'  The  old  man  had  been  taken  with  what  must  have  been  a  fit 
immediately  after  supper  on  the  previous  evening,  and  died  within 
a  few  minutes.  Sandy  went  outside,  and  Alida  remained  with  the 
body  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements.  About  midnight 
Sandy  returned,  and  tried  to  induce  her  to  go  to  her  room.  She 
refused,  and  he  began  to  use  force.  Then  his  brutish  intention 
became  clear  to  her.  In  the  very  room  where  the  dead  man  lay 
this  fiend  laid  his  hot  hands  upon  the  girl  who  had  grown  up  in 
the  house  with  him  like  his  sister.  Fortunately  she  was  strong, 
and  able  to  make  an  effective  resistance.  In  the  struggle  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  with  his  head  against  the  sharp  wooden  comer 
of  his  iather^s  cartel  bedstead ;  this  pierced  to  his  brain  through 
the  thin  bone,  and  the  foul  brute  fell,  dead,  to  the  floor. 

'  She  showed  me  the  black  bruises  upon  her  beautiful  arms  and 
shoulders,  and  I  kissed  them,  one  by  one.  Then  I  left  her  sitting 
upon  the  stone  and  went  to  drive  up  the  cattle,  which,  fortunately, 
were  close  at  hand  in  the  big  river  bend.  I  could  not  find  old 
Danster^s  grandson ;  in  fsu^,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  about  the 
place.    The  Hottentots  had  evidently  got  scent  of  the  tragedy,  and 
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^  After  driving  the  cattle  into  the  kraal,  I  called  Alida  to  my 
assistance,  and  together  we  selected  sixteen  of  the  best.  She  knew 
all  the  animals  individually.  We  caught  them  by  passing  reims 
over  their  horns.  Then  we  filled  the  waggon— which  stood  close 
by — with  provisions,  ammunition,  and  other  necessary  things.  My 
goods  had  been  stored  in  a  little  outhouse ;  I  selected  some  of 
these  and  added  them  to  the  load.  Before  noon  the  team  stood 
ready  in  the  yoke.  I  entered  the  house  and  took  a  last  look  at 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Upon  coming  from  the  room  Alida  met 
me  in  the  doorway  : 

* "  Bring  him  with  you,  and  we  will  bury  him  beyond  the 
river,"  she  said, 

'  I  returned  to  the  room  and  wrapped  the  body  in  a  large 
kaross  which  lay  upon  the  bed.  Although  much  emaciated,  the 
body  seemed  strangely  light  for  its  build.  We  laid  it  reverently 
upon  the  waggon-cartel,  and  I  seized  the  whip.  Alida  took  her 
place  in  front  of  the  team  as  leader,  and  the  heavy  waggon  rumbled 
down  the  stony  track  towards  the  river  drift. 

*  We  travelled  about  six  hours  before  outspanning.  It  was  then 
sundown,  and  we  were  on  the  southern  verge  of  the  great  Kalihari 
waste,  which  is  usually  an  arid  desert,  but  was  then  like  a  rich 
meadow.  In  the  darkness  I  set  to  work  and  dug  a  deep  grave  in 
the  sand.  Before  we  lowered  the  body  into  it,  Alida  drew  the 
kaross  back  from  the  face  and  imprinted  a  long  kiss  upon  the  dead, 
smoothed-out  brow  of  the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  fiather 
to  her,  and  who  had  wearied  so  sorely  for  his  death.  Then  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  at  the  grave-side  and  burst  into 
passionate  weeping.  I  placed  heavy  stones  over  the  grave  and 
burnt  loose  gunpowder  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  off 
the  jackah. 

*  At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  we  were  again  on  our  way.  We 
knew  we  should  be  pursued,  sooner  or  later,  and  I  wanted  to  get 
beyond  the  range  of  pursuit  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity 
for  shedding  blood.  In  this  there  was  no  element  of  fear,  for  I 
felt  strong  and  confident  of  being  able  to  overcome  the  two  ruffians. 
But  I  knew  it  would  be  necessary  to  kill  them  if  they  overtook  us, 
and  I  had  always  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  taking  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature — no  matter  how  vile — even  in  self-defence. 

^  We  had  no  fixed  plans.  Alida  knew  no  more  than  I  of  the 
country  before  us.  We  were  on  no  track,  but  just  steered  vaguely 
northward,  taking  our  direction  from  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
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Water  was  to  be  found  almost  everywhere;  besides,  the  whole 
desert  was  strewn  with  ^*  tsamai "  melons,  on  which  we,  as  well  as 
the  cattle,  conld  exist  should  the  water  fail.  Game  was  plentiful 
and  tame,  so  we  never  lacked  meat.  Each  night  as  we  camped 
we  collected  fuel,  and  built  two  large  fires  for  the  purpose  of  keep-^ 
ing  off  the  lions,  one  just  behind  the  waggon  and  the  other  in  front 
<ff  the  team.  The  front  yoke  we  used  to  peg  down  firmly,  to  pre* 
vent  the  oxen,  which  were  tied  in  pairs  along  the  chain,  from 
rushing  back  on  the  waggon,  in  the  event  of  a  panic  being  caused 
by  wild  beasts.  We  divided  the  night  into  two  watches,  of  which 
I  took  the  first.  The  oxen  were  well  trained,  so  the  services  of  a 
leader  were  not  often  required,  and  Alida  was  thus  enabled  to  sleep 
for  long  periods  as  the  waggon  crawled  slowly  over  the  velvet-like 
sand. 

'  Thus  passed  five  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  old 
Danster  turned  up.  He  had  waited  for  my  return  a  day  and  a 
m'ght,  and  then  gone  back  to  the  homestead  on  my  spoor,  arriving 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  I  had  left  him.  He  found 
the  house  just  as  we  had  left  it,  but  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong,  had  been  afraid  to  enter,  so  he  took  cover  close  by  and 
waited  for  daylight,  when  he  traced  the  wheel-tracks  of  our  waggon 
down  to  the  river.  Little  Slinger,  his  grandson,  he  could  not  find, 
although  he  searched  for  him  far  and  near.  In  the  afternoon  Fiet 
and  Gerrit  arrived.  Danster  stole  up  to  a  bush,  from  which  he 
could  observe  all  that  went  on  near  the  house.  He  saw  the 
brothers  moving  about  excitedly  and  gesticulating  wildly.  Little 
Slinger  soon  afterwards  appeared ;  he  had  evidently  been  hiding 
in  the  bush,  and  emerged,  driven  out  by  starvation.  The  boy  was 
seized  by  Gerrit  and  dragged  into  the  house.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  dragged  out  again,  and  then  Fiet  shot  him  dead  before 
the  door. 

*  Danster  saw  the  brothers  drive  in  the  mob  of  horses,  saddle 
up  two,  and  place  a  small  pack  upon  a  third.  Then  they  started 
on  the  track  of  our  waggon.  Danster  followed  on  foot,  and  passed 
the  two  when  camped  for  the  night.  Since  then  he  had  travelled 
night  and  day  to  overtake  us,  and  he  only  arrived  just  in  time  to 
give  warning.  I  at  once  determined  to  await  the  approach  of  our 
pursuers,  who  were  now  so  close  that  we  could  not  hope  to  escape 
them.  Personally,  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  en- 
counter. I  did  not  want  the  woman  I  loved  to  stain  her  sinless 
hands  in  blood,  be  it  ever  so  guilty,  so  I  refused  her  offer  of  assist- 
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ance  in  the  conflict.  But  she  took  a  solemn  oath  that  if  I  were 
killed  she  would  take  her  own  life. 

*  I  knew  that  I  should  inevitably  have  to  destroy  these  men, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  determined  not  to  do  so  without  having  abso- 
lute proof  that  they  meant  to  murder  me.  In  the  long  silent 
watches  of  the  recent  nights,  when  earth  lay  speechless  to  the 
stars,  I  had  thought  out  a  plan  in  view  of  the  probable  contin- 
gency, and  this  plan  I  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.  These 
men  should  have  their  chance,  and  if  they  meant  anything  less 
than  absolute  murder,  my  right  hand  might  perish  before  I  would 
slay  them. 

*  So  I  yoked  the  team  to  the  waggon  once  more,  and  drew  it 
onward  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  spot  where  two  dunes  nearly 
met,  and  where  the  drift-sand  lay  loose  and  soil.  Then  I  halted 
the  waggon,  letting  it  appear  as  though  the  oxen  had  been  unable 
to  draw  it  any  farther.  The  oxen  I  unyoked  and  sent  forward  in 
charge  of  Danster,  telling  him,  if  he  heard  shooting,  shortly 
followed  by  a  shout  from  me,  to  bring  them  back  at  once. 

'Then  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  fuel,  carefully  selecting  a 
number  of  logs  of  heavy,  close-grained  wood,  which  might  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  alight  for  hours.  I  felt  so  sure  that  no 
attack  would  be  made  before  dark,  that  I  proceeded  with  my  pre- 
parations in  a  most  leisurely  manner.  We  built  the  pile  ready 
for  kindling,  but  waited  for  sundown  before  setting  it  alight. 

'  In  the  meantime,  Alida  had — under  my  directions — ^taken  a 
couple  of  yokes  and  some  pillows,  and  of  these  made  dummy  figures, 
which  she  dressed  in  some  of  our  garments.  Then  I  scooped  out  a 
comfortable-looking  couch  in  the  soft  dune-side,  close  to  the  pile 
of  fuel,  and  in  the  bottom  of  it  laid  a  kaross.  Upon  this  we  placed 
the  two  figures,  side  by  side,  and  over  them  we  spread  another 
kaross.  Above  the  head  of  one  figure  was  laid  Alida's  cappie," 
with  the  hood  drawn  over  the  face  as  though  to  keep  ofiT  the  dew. 
Over  the  head  of  the  other,  my  coat  was  laid  in  the  same  manner ; 
my  hat  being  carelessly  thrown  down  alongside.  Within  arm's 
reach  one  of  my  spare  guns  lay  propped  upon  forked  sticks,  so  as 
to  keep  it  clear  of  the  sand. 

<We  finished  our  preparations  just  after  the  sun  had  sunk, 
but  I  afterwards  added  a  slight  touch  here  and  there  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  general  effect.  I  remember  Alida 
clinging  to  my  arm  in  terror,  because,  just  as  dusk  was  setting 
in,  I  returned  and  placed  one  of  my  pipes  on  top  of  the  hat,  wh^ 
the  metal  top  glinted  brightly  in  the  firelight.    Then  we  climbed 
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into  the  waggon,  let  the  canvas  flap  &U,  and  sat  silently  awaiting 
developments. 

*  The  sides  of  the  canvas  cover  buttoned  to  the  woodwork  of 
the  tilt,  but  we  unbuttoned  sufficient  of  it  to  give  us,  when  we 
lifted  it  slightly,  a  good  view  of  the  fire,  the  couch  with  the 
dummies  lying  in  it,  and  a  considerable  space  surrounding  these. 

<  I  sat  in  the  waggon  grasping  my  double-barrelled  gun. 
My  pulse  beat  no  faster  than  usual.  The  only  emotion  I  was 
conscious  of  was  extreme  impatience.  I  was  not  even  uneasy 
about  Danster  and  the  cattle,  although  I  knew  there  were  many 
lions  about.  I  was  quite  certain  that  the  two  human  jackals 
would  fall  into  the  trap  I  had  so  carefully  set  for  them,  but  the 
waiting,  which  lasted  until  after  midnight,  seemed  long  and 
wearisome.  It  was  Alida  who  first,  with  the  sharp  ear  of  the 
desert-bred,  heard  their  approaching  stealthy  steps.  She  grasped 
my  arm  suddenly,  and  I  knew  quite  well  what  she  meant  to 
convey,  so  I  noiselessly  cocked  both  barrels  of  my  gun.  Then 
she  lifted  the  edge  of  the  canvas  a  few  inches,  and  I  looked 
cautiously  out. 

'  Gerrit  was  the  first  to  appear ;  he  had  an  evil  smile  on  his 
&ce,  and  his  wicked  black  eyes  glittered  like  sparks.  Immediately 
following  came  Piet.  He  looked  haggard,  and  his  pale  lips  moved 
convulsively.  Both  men  were  barefoot,  and  without  hats  or  boots. 
They  had,  Danster  afterwards  ascertained  when  he  traced  their 
spoor  backwards  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  horses,  watched 
our  camp  for  some  time  from  the  top  of  a  dune  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  there  discarded  their  boots  and  superfluous 
clothing  before  advancing  to  their  cowardly  attack. 

*  Gerrit  leading,  the  two  stole  up  to  within  two  yards  of  my 
supposed  figure,  and  then  Piet  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took 
possession  of  my  gun,  which  he  placed  out  of  reach.  The  two 
then  pointed  their  guns,  Gerrit  at  the  head  and  Piet  at  the  breast 
of  the  dummy.  I  noticed  that  both  took  some  pains  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  wounding  the  other  supposed  sleeper  with  their 
shotSj  and  for  this  a  faint  throb  of  something  like  pity  woke  in  my 
mind.  I  saw  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  drop  slightly  in  unison  onct. 
twice,  and  then,  at  the  third  drop,  both  weapons  were  discharged 

*  I  had  covered  Gerrit,  and  an  instant  afl^r  he  fired  he 
dropped  with  my  bullet  through  his  brain,  Piet  sprang  wildly 
to  one  side,  only,  however,  to  meet  my  second  shot,  which  pierced 
his  chest  from  the  left-hand  side.  He  fell  on  his  face  with  a 
gurgling  groan,  and  died  clutching  wildly  at  the  grass. 
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'  I  sprang  out  of  the  waggon,  ran  to  the  top  of  the  done  and 
shouted  to  old  Danster,  who,  to  my  astonishment,  emerged  from 
under  a  bush  a  few  yards  off.  He  had  stolen  back  after  leaving 
the  oxen,  replete  and  happy,  lying  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  The  old  Hottentot  was  filled  with  savage  delight  at  little* 
Slinger's  death  having  been  so  completely  avenged.  He  had  his 
gun  ready  to  shoot  Piet  had  I  fallen.  Soon  afterwards  he  brought 
up  the  oxen  at  a  run,  and  we  tied  them  to  the  yokes. 

'  We  then  dragged  the  two  bodies  to  the  back  of  the  dime, 
and  there  left  them  to  such  sepulture  as  the  vultures  and  the 
jackals  might  give.  A  few  spadefub  of  clean  white  sand  oblite- 
rated all  superficial  traces  of  the  gruesome  happenings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  waggon.  Then  Alida  and  I  sat  on  the  waggon- 
box,  hand  in  hand,  and  watched  until  the  night  died  and  the 
gracious  morning  smiled  upon  the  desert. 

'  I  felt  no  remorse  for  what  I  had  done,  then  or  ever  after- 
wards. My  deed  had  been  an  execution,  not  a  murder — an  act 
of  self-defence  under  the  direst  necessity.  But  I  preferred  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  judicial  proceeding  in  which  the  culprits  had 
been  tried  and  sentenced  at  the  bar  of  eternal  justice,  and  handed 
over  to  me,  unwilling,  for  execution. 

*  When  the  sweet,  pure  influences  of  dawn  descended  upon  us" 
after  that  night  of  blood,  my  heart-strings  sang  aloud  and  I 
thrilled  with  a  sense  of  elation  such  as  I  had  never  previously 
experienced.  I  seemed  to  be  king  of  a  boundless  realm,  and  my 
queen  sat  in  beauty  at  my  side.  No  word  of  love  had  passed 
between  us  since  our  flight,  but  she  was  now  mine  by  every  law 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  face  of  love  had  hitherto  been  shaded 
by  terror  and  tears,  but  now  it  shone  upon  us,  imclouded  and 
bright  as  the  morning.  We  were  alone  in  the  wild,  untracked 
and  boundless  desert,  but  we  would  not  have  exchanged  our 
waggon  for  a  palace.  To  us  a  world  of  men  would  have  been 
unbearable ;  the  convulsion  we  had  passed  through  had  whirled 
us  to  some  zone  far  from  the  ways  of  ordinary  humanity.  We 
were  like  two  peerless  eagles  soaring  in  the  heart  of  the  infinite 
blue,  forgetful  of  the  inconspicuous  earth. 

*  Northward  and  .  ever  northward  we  travelled.  Wayward 
Nature  spread  a  carpet  for  our  delighted  feet,  and  laid  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ready  for  our  banquet.    I  felt  so  happy  that  it  gave 
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me  pain  to  slay  the  innocent  desert  creatores  when  meat  was 
required.  I  knew  not  fear  of  anything.  I  have  looked  calmly 
into  the  eyes  of  a  furious  lion  when  he  crouched  ready  to  spring 
at  me,  and  laid  him  quivering  at  my  feet  with  a  shot  which 
seemed  as  though  it  could  not  err. 

*  We  happened  upon  the  bitter  wells  quite  by  accident.  Alida 
took  a  fancy  to  this  spot,  so  we  here  formed  our  camp.  We 
never  dreamt  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  bitter  water  for 
our  sustenance,  for  the  well  in  the  donga  close  at  hand  looked  as 
though  it  could  never  run  dry.  The  Bushmen  soon  became  our 
&st  friends.  Alida  spoke  their  language,  and  they  used  to  bring 
their  sick  and  hurt  to  her  for  treatment.  In  one  or  two  serious 
cases  I  was  called  in,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  of  fortunate  recoveries 
resulting,  I  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  magician.  This 
reputation  I  have  never  lost. 

*  For  a  year  no  two  human  beings  were  ever  happier  than  we. 
Alida  could  use  a  gun  quite  as  well  as  I,  so  I  felt  no  uneasiness 
about  leaving  her  alone  when  hunting  took  me  far  afield.  The 
desert,  after  rain,  is  full  of  wholesome  vegetable  food,  and  with 
this  the  Bushmen  kept  us  well  supplied.  We  had  no  want  or 
desire  which  we  could  not  satisfy.  Yes,  that  year  was  enough  to 
atone  for  an  eternity  of  pain. 

*  One  thing  only  I  dreaded — the  possibility  of  Alida's  becom- 
ing a  mother,  and  at  length  the  day  came  when  I  knew  that  my 
dread  would  be  realised.    This  was  just  a  year  after  our  union. 

*  Soon  afterwards  the  land  began  to  dry  up,  and  it  was  then  I 
should  have  escaped  to  the  Great  Lake.  But  I  was  new  to  the 
climate,  and  I  could  make  no  guess  as  to  what  was  coming.  I 
hoped  against  hope  for  rain,  but  the  sun  scorched  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  Now  and  then  the  clouds  came  up  to  mock  our  misery, 
but  no  drop  fell  from  them.  One  by  one  the  water-places  failed, 
and  the  Bushmen  began  to  flock  in  to  the  bitter  wells  from  every 
direction.*  All  had  the  same  tale  to  tell.-  The  desert,  which  had 
been  awakened  to  beauty  by  the  kiss  of  the  fickle  sky,  was  falling 
back  into  its  ancient,  death*like  sleep.  Until  this  present  season 
it  has  never  since  re-awakened. 

*  The  well  in  the  donga  close  at  hand  held  out  long  after  the 
others  had  dried  up,  but  it,  too,  began  to  show  signs  of  soon 
becoming  exhausted.  The  Bushmen  still  said  that  rain  might 
come,  and  once,  when  the  lightnings  flickered  on  the  north- 
eastern horizon,  they  held  a  dance  to  show  their  joy  at  the 
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prospect  of  a  deluge.  But  soon  afterwards  the  air  grew  cooler, 
with  a  clear  sky,  and  then  the  dwellers  of  the  desert  told  ns 
to  bid  good-bye  to  hope. 

*The  child  was  bom — ^a  strong,  lusty  boy^ — and  Alida  stood 
the  ordeal  bravely.  But  the  sides  of  our  wedl  began  to  crumble 
in,  and  the  water  to  become  horribly  less.  At  length,  after  we 
had  spent  nearly  a  whole  day  in  squeezing  a  single  pannikin  of 
moisture  from  the  sand  scraped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  we 
sadly  moved  over  to  the  bitter  wells.  The  child  was  then  two 
months  old. 

'  Alida  sickened  from  the  water  at  once.  Strangely  enough, 
it  had  no  effect  upon  me.  Then  the  kind  Bushmen  searched  all 
over  the  desert  for  the  ostrich  egg-shells  which  they  had  filled 
with  rain-water  and  buried  here  and  there  so  that  the  hunters 
might  not  die  of  thirst  when  their  pursuit  of  game  had  taken  them 
far  away  from  their  camps.  This  stuff,  horrible  as  it  proved,  Alida 
was  able  to  exist  upon,  but  the  supply  soon  became  exhausted, 
and  then  the  bitter  water  made  her  more  ill  than  ever.  Her 
illness  poisoned  the  child;  it  wasted  quickly  and  died  in  cruel  pain. 

*  Alida  never  lifted  her  head  after  the  child's  death.  By  her 
wish  I  carried  it  over  here  for  burial.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as 
though  she  might  possibly  become  accustomed  to  the  bitter  water. 
Then,  after  unusually  hot  weather,  its  poison  grew  so  virulent 
that  even  some  of  the  Bushmen  sickened.  Alida  became  suddenly 
worse,  and  two  days  afterwards  she  died  in  my  arms. 

•  •  .  •  •  .  • 

'All  this  happened  twenty  years  ago.  On  these  notched 
sticks  I  have  kept  a  record  of  the  slow  time.  Alida  and  the  child 
lie  buried  beneath  the  spot  where  we  are  sitting  now;  I  shall 
never  leave  the  place.  Every  day  the  Bushmen  bring  me  enough 
meat  and  water  for  my  needs.  Old  Danster  died  of  thirst  when 
bunting  in  the  desert,  years  ago. 

'  The  wild  animals  seem  to  know  me,  for  they  never  attempt 
to  do  me  any  hurt.  I  do  not  think  I  am  unhappy,  for  I  can 
sleep  when  I  like,  and  in  my  dreams  I  go  over  the  past  again 
and  again.  They  used  to  teach  me  that  another  life  comes 
after  death.  I  do  not  know.  ...  I  know  that  if  the  soul  lives 
when  the  body  dies,  our  souls  will  be  together.  .  .  .  But  now  I 
dream  .  .  .  and  dream  .  .  . ' 

William  Chables  Scully. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  LORD  BATEMAN. 

Ix  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  biographical  edition  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  works  (pp.  Ivi.  hd.)  is  printed  *  The  Famous  History 
of  Lord  Bateman/  with  Thackeray's  illustrations.  The  accom- 
plished editor  furnishes  no  prolegomena,  or  comment — wisely, 
because  a  volume  could  hardly  contain  the  notes  that  should  be 
written.  The  Mystery  of  Lord  Bateman  is  dark,  yet  not  wholly 
inscrutable. 

First  let  us  consider  Mr.  Thackeray's  text  of  the  ballad.  It 
is  closely  affiliated  to  the  text  of  *The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord 
Bateman,'  whereof  an  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  edition,  with 
Cruikshank's  illustrations,  was  published  in  1851.  The  edition 
here  used  is  that  of  David  Bryce  and  Son,  Glasgow  (no  date). 
Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  in  his  *  Life  of  Cruikshank,'  tells  us  that 
the  artist  sang  this  'old  English  ballad'  at  a  dinner  where 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  present.  Mr.  Thackeray  remarked  : 
*I  should  like  to  print  that  ballad  with  illustrations,'  but 
Crnikshank  'warned  him  off,'  as  he  intended  to  do  the  thing 
himself.  Dickens  furnished  the  learned  notes.  This  account  of 
what  occurred  was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  but  Mr.  Sala 
fornished  another  version.  The  '  authorship  of  the  ballad,'  Mr, 
Sala  justly  observed,  '  is  involved  in  mystery.'  Cruikshank  picked 
it  up  from  the  recitation  of  a  minstrel  outside  a  pot-house.  In 
Mr.  Sala's  opinion,  Mr.  Thackeray  '  revised  and  settled  the  words, 
and  made  them  fit  for  publication.'  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  the  mere  critical  work ;  he  added,  in  Mr.  Sala's  opinion,  that 
admired  passage  about  'The  young  bride's  mother,  who  never 
before  was  heard  to  speak  so  free,'  also  contributing  '  The  Proud 
Young  Porter,'  Jeames.  Now,  in  fact,  both  the  interpellation  of 
the  bride's  mamma,  and  the  person  and  characteristics  of  the 
proud  young  porter,  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  are  not  due 
to  Mr.  Thackeray — a  scholar  too  conscientious  to  ^decorate'  an 
ancient  text.  Bishop  Percy  did  such  things,  and  Scott  is  not 
beyond  suspicion ;  but  Mr.  Thackeray,  like  Joseph  Ritson,  pre- 
fenred  the  authentic  voice  of  tradition.  Thus,  in  the  text  of  the 
Biographical  Edition,  he  does  not  imitate  the  Cockney  twang, 
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phonetically  rendered  in  the  version  of  Cruikshank.    The  second 
verse,  for  example,  runs  *ihu8 : 
Cruikshank : 

He  sail-ed  east,  he  sail-ed  vest,^ 

Until  he  came  to  famed  Tar-key, 
Vere  he  vos  taken  and  put  to  prisin, 

Until  his  life  was  ^uite  wea-ry. 

Thackeray : 

He  sailed  East,  and  he  sailed  West, 

Until  he  came  to  proud  Turkey, 
Where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  prison. 

Until  bis  life  was  almost  weary. 

There  are  discrepancies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  verses,  and  a 
most  important  various  reading. 
Cruikshank : 

Now  sevin  long  years  is  gone  and  past. 

And  fourteen  days  veil  known  to  me ; 
She  packed  up  all  her  gay  clouthing. 

And  swore  Lord  Bateman  she  would  go  see. 

To  this  verse,  in  Cruikshank's  book,  a  note  (not  by  Cruikshank) 
is  added : — 

*  "  Now  serin  long  years  is  gorie  andjpast, 
And  fourteen  days  well  known  to  me. 

In  this  may  be  recognised,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  the  same 
gifted  hand  that  portrayed  the  Mussulman,  the  pirate,  the  fEither, 
and  the  bigot,  in  two  words  (*  This  Turk 

The  time  is  gone,  the  historian  knows  it,  and  that  is  enough 
for  the  reader.  This  is  the  dignity  of  history  very  strikingly 
exemplified." ' 

That  note  to  Cruikshank's  text  is,  like  all  the  delightful  notes, 
undeniably  not  by  Dickens,  but  by  Thackeray.  Yet,  in  his  own 
text,  with  an  exemplary  fidelity,  he  reads,  *And  fourteen  days 
well  known  to  thee'  To  whom ?  We  are  left  in  ignorance ;  and 
conjecture,  though  tempting,  is  unsafe,  and  may  be  consigned  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  VerraU.  The  reading  of  Cruikshank,  '  veil 
known  to  me ' — that  is,  to  the  poet — is  confirmed  by  the  hitherto 
unprinted  *  Lord  Bedmin.'  This  version,  collected  by  Miss  Wyatt 
Edgell  in  1899,  as  recited  by  a  blind  old  woman  in  a  workhouse, 
who  had  learned  it  in  her  youth,  now  lies  before  the  present  writer. 
He  owes  this  invaluable  document  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wyatt 
Edgell  and  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote.  Invaluable  it  is,  because 
it  proves  that  Lord  Bateman  (or  Bedmin)  is  really  a  volkelied,  a 
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popular  and  current  version  of  the  ancient  ballad.  'Famed 
Turkey'  becomes  'Torquay'  m  this  text,  probably  by  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  collector.  The  speech  of  the 
bride's  mother  is  here  omitted,  though  it  occurs  in  older  texts ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  blind  old  woman's  memory  has  proved 
itself  excellent.  In  one  place  she  gives  Thackeray's  reading  in 
preference  to  that  of  Cniikshank's,  thus : — 
Crnikshank : 

Yen  be  vent  down  on  his  bended  knee, 

Thackeray : 

Pown  on  bis  bended  knees  fell  he. 

Old  Woman : 

Down  on  bis  bended  knee  feU  he. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  following  facts:  Cruikshank 
and  Thackeray  nsed  a  text  with  merely  verbal  diflferences,  which 
was  popular  among  the  least  educated  classes  early  in  this 
century.  Again,  Thackeray  contributed  the  notes  and  critical 
apparatus  to  Cruikshank's  version.  For  this  the  internal  evidence 
of  style  is  overpowering :  no  other  man  wrote  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  peculiar  humour  of  Mr.  Titmarsh.  In  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  these  Notes  ouglit  to  be  appended 
to  Mr.  Thackeray's  version  of  *  Lord  Bateman.'  Finally,  Mr.  Sala 
was  wrong  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Thackeray  took  liberties  with 
the  text  received  from  oral  tradition. 

What  was  the  origin  of  that  text  ?  Professor  Child,  in  the 
second  part  of  his  *  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  454  et  seq.y  and  in  various  other  places)  lays  before  us  the 
learning  about  Lord  Bateman,  Lord  Bedmin,  Young  Bicham, 
Young  Brechin,  Young  Bekie,  Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pie  (the 
heroine,  Sophia,  in  Thackeray),  Lord  Beichan,  Young  Bond  well, 
and  Markgraf  Backenweil ;  for  by  all  these  names  is  Lord  Bate- 
man known.  The  student  must  carefully  note  that  *  Thackeray's 
List  of  Broadsides,'  cited,  is  not  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

As  the  reader  may  not  remember  the  incidents  in  the  Thack- 
eray, Cruikshank  and  Old  Woman  version  (which  represents  an 
ancient  ballad,  now  not  so  much  popularised  as  vulgarised),  a 
summary  may  be  given.  Lord  Bateman  went  wandering :  *  his 
character,  at  this  time,  and  his  expedition,  would  seem  to  have 
borne  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Lord  Byron.  .  .  .  Some 
foreign  cotmtry  he  wished  to  see,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  his 
desire ;  any  foreign  country  would  answer  his  purpose — all  foreign 
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countries  were  alike  to  him' — (W.  M,  T.  wpud  Craikshank). 
Arriving  in  Turkey  (or  Torquay)  he  was  taken  and  fisistened  to  a 
tree  by  his  captor.  He  was  furtively  released  by  the  daughter  of 
*  This  Turk.'  *  The  poet  has  here,  by  that  bold  license  which  only 
genius  can  venture  upon,  surmounted  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
introducing  any  particular  Turk,  by  assuming  a  foregone  conda* 
sion  in  the  reader's  mind;  and  adverting,  in  a  casual,  careless 
way,  to  a  Turk  hitherto  rmknown  as  to  an  old  acquaintance.  •  .  • 
*'Thi8  Turk  he  had"  is  a  master-stroke,  a  truly  Shakspearian 
touch '— (W.  M.  T.)  The  lady,  in  her  father's  cellar  (*  Castle/ 
Old  Woman's  text),  consoles  the  captive  with  *  the  very  best  wine/ 
secretly  stored,  for  his  private  enjoyment,  by  the  cruel  and  hypo- 
critical Mussulman.  She  confesses  the  state  of  her  heart,  and 
inquires  as  to  Lord  Bateman's  real  property,  which  is  'half 
Northumberland.'  To  what  period  in  the  complicated  history 
of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  the  affair  belongs  is  un- 
certain. 

The  pair  vow  to  be  celibate  for  seven  years,  and  Lord  Bateman 
escapes.  At  the  expiral  of  the  period,  Sophia  sets  out  for  Northum- 
berland, urged,  perhaps,  by  some  telepathic  admonition.  For,  on 
arriving  at  Lord  Bateman's  palace  (Alnwick  Castle  ?),  she  summons 
the  proud  porter,  announces  herself,  and  finds  that  her  lover  has 
just  celebrated  a  marriage  with  another  lady.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  bride's  mama.  Lord  Bateman  restores  the 
young  lady  to  her  family,  observing 

She  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  me. 

So  Thackeray  and  Old  Woman.    Cruikshank  prudishly  reads, 
O  yonll  see  what  1*11  do  for  yon  and  she. 

'  Lord  Bateman  then  prepared  another  marriage,  having  plenty 
of  superfluous  wealth  to  bestow  upon  the  Church ' — (W.  M.  T.) 
All  the  rest  was  bliss. 

The  reader  may  ask :  How  did  Sophia  know  anything  about 
the  obscure  Christian  captive  ?  Why  did  she  leave  home  exactly 
in  time  for  his  marriage  ?  How  came  Lord  Bateman  to  be  so 
fickle?  Thackeray  replies,  'His  lordship  had  doubtless  been 
impelled  by  despair  of  ever  recovering  his  lost  Sophia,  and  a 
natural  anxiety  not  to  die  without  leaving  an  heir  to  his  estate/ 
Finally,  how  was  the  difficulty  of  Sophia's  religion  overcome  ? 

To  all  these  questions  the  Cockney  version  gives  no  reply,  but 
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the  older  forms  of  the  ballad  offer  sufficient,  thongh  varyiDg 
answers,  as  we  shall  see. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  plain  from  this  analysis  of  the  pot- 
house version  of  an  old  ballad,  namely  that  the  story  is  con- 
structed out  of  fragments  from  the  great  universal  store  of  popular 
romance.  The  central  ideas  are  two:  first,  the  situation  of  a 
young  man  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  captor  (often  a  god,  a  giant, 
a  witch,  a  fiend),  but  here — a  Turk.  The  youth  is  loved  and 
released  (commonly  through  magic  spells)  by  the  daughter  of  the 
gaoler,  god,  giant,  witch,  Turk,  or  what  not.  In  Greece,  Jason  is 
the  Lord  Bateman,  Medea  is  the  Sophia,  of  the  tale,  which  was 
known  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  was  fully  narrated  by  Pindar. 
The  other  yoymg  person,  the  second  bride,  however,  comes  in 
differently,  in  the  Greek.  In  £Eur-off  Samoa,  a  god  is  the  captor 
(Turner's  '  Samoa,'  p.  102).  The  gaoler  is  a  magician  in  Red 
Indian  versions.^ 

As  a  rule,  in  these  tales,  from  Finland  to  Japan,  from  Samoa 
to  Madagascar,  Greece  and  India,  the  girl  accompanies  her  lover 
in  his  flight,  delaying  the  pursuer  by  her  magic.  In  ^Lord 
Bateman'  another  formula,  almost  as  widely  diffused,  is  pre- 
ferred. 

The  old  true  love  comes  back  just  after  her  lover's  wedding. 
He  returns  to  her.  Now,  as  a  rule,  in  popular  tales,  the  lover's 
fickleness  is  explained  by  a  spell  or  by  a  breach  of  a  taboo.  The 
old  true  love  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  him,  and  in 
waking  him  from  a  sleep,  drugged  or  magical. 


He  wakens  at  last,  and  all  is  well.  In  a  Romaic  ballad  the  deserted 
girl,  meeting  her  love  on  his  wedding-day,  merely  reminds  him 
of  old  kindness.    He  answers — 


This  incident,  the  strange,  often  magically  caused  oblivion  of 
the  lover,  whose  love  returns  to  him,  like  Sophia,  at,  or  after,  his 

*  For  a  list,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Captor's  daughter  story,  see  the 
Author's  Cuitim  and  Myth,  pp.  86-102. 


The  hloody  shirt  I  wrang  for  thee, 
The  Hill  o'  Glass  I  clamb  for  thee» 
And  wilt  thon  no  waken  and  speak  to  me  ? 


Now  he  that  will  may  scatter  nnts» 
And  he  may  wed  that  will, 

Bnt  she  that  was  my  old  tme  love. 
Shall  be  my  true  love  still. 
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marriage,  is  found  in  popular  tales  of  Scotland,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Germany,  Itfdy,  Greece,  and  the  Gaelic  Western  Islands.  It 
does  not  occur  in  *  Lord  Bateman,'  where  Mr.  Thackeray  finds  pro- 
bable reasons  for  Lord  Bateman's  fickleness.  But  the  world-wide 
incidents  are  found  in  older  versions  of  *  Lord  Bateman,*  firom 
which  they  have  been  expelled  by  the  English  genius  for  the 
commonplace. 

Thus,  if  we  ask,  how  did  Sophia  know  of  Bateman's  existence  ? 
it  is  because  she  overhears  a  song  which  he  sings  about  his  unlucky 
condition.  This  occurs  in  Young  BeHe  (Scottish :  mark  the  name, 
Bekie),  where  France  is  the  scene  and  the  king's  daughter  is  the 
lady.  The  same  formula  of  the  song  sung  by  the  prisoner  is  usual. 
Not  uncommon,  too,  is  a  token  carried  by  Sophia  to  insure  her 
recognition.  It  is  half  of  her  broken  ring.  Once  more,  why  does 
Sophia  leave  home  to  find  Bateman  in  the  very  nick  of  time  ? 
Thackeray's  version  does  not  tell  us ;  but  Scottish  versions  do. 
'  She  longed  fii'  sair  her  love  to  see.'  Elsewhere  a  supernatural 
being,  *  The  Billy  Blin,'  or  a  fairy,  clad  in  green,  gives  her  warn- 
ing. The  fickleness  of  the  hero  is  caused,  sometimes,  by  con- 
straint, another  noble  *  has  his  marriage,'  as  his  feudal  superior, 
and  makes  him  marry,  but  only  in  form. 

There  is  a  marriage  in  yonder  hall, 

Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three, 
The  bridegroom  winna  bed  the  bride, 

For  the  sake  o*  one  that's  owre  the  sea. 

In  this  Scottish  version,  by  the  way,  occurs— 

Up  spoke  the  young  bride's  mother, 
Who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free, 

wrongly  attributed  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  pen. 

The  incident  of  the  magical  oblivion  which  comes  over  thd 
bridegroom  occurs  in  Scandinavian  versions  of  'Lord  Bateman' 
from  manuscripts  cf  the  sixteenth  century.*  Finally,  the 
religious  difficulty  in  several  Scottish  versions  is  got  over  by 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Sophia.  All  these  unsolved 
problems  in  *  Lord  Bateman,'  then,  are  the  results  of  decay.  The 
modern  vulgar  English  version  of  the  pot-house  minstrel  (known 
as  *The  Tripe  Skewer,'  according  to  Thackeray)  has  forgotten, 
has  been  heedless  of,  and  dropped  the  ancient  universal  elements 
of  folk-tale  and  folk-song. 

»  Child,  ii.  459-4G1. 
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These  graces,  it  is  true,  are  too  coDspicuous  even  in  the  oldest 
&nd  best  versions  of '  Lord  Bateman.'  Choosing  at  random,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  Scots  version  open  thus : 

In  the  lands  where  Lord  Beichan  was  boru, 

Among  the  stately  steps  o'  stane, 
He  wore  the  goad  at  his  left  shoulder. 

Bat  to  the  Holy  Land  he's  gane. 

That  is  not  in  the  tone  of  the  ditty  sung  by  the  Tripe  Skewer. 
Again,  in  his  prison. 

He  made  na  his  moan  to  a  stock, 

He  made  na  it  to  a  stone, 
But  it  was  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
That  he  made  his  moan. 

The  verse  is  from  a  version  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and,  on 
the  face  of  it,  is  older  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  the  loyal  North.  The  reference  to  Holy  Land  preserves  a 
touch  of  the  Crusading  age.  In  short,  poor  as  they  may  be,  the 
Scottish  versions  are  those  of  a  people  not  yet  wholly  vulgarised, 
not  yet  lost  to  romance.  The  singers  have  half  remembered  and 
half  forgot  the  legend  of  Gilbert  Becket  (Bekie,  Beichan),  the 
father  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Gilbert,  in  the  legend,  went 
to  Holy  Land,  was  cast  into  a  Saracen's  prison,  and  won  his 
daughter's  heart.  He  escaped,  but  the  lady  followed  him,  like 
Sophia,  and,  like  Sophia,  found  and  wedded  him ;  Gilbert's 
servant,  Richard,  playing  the  part  of  the  proud  young  porter. 
Yet,  as  Professor  Child  justly  observes,  the  ballad  *is  not  derived 
from  the  legend,'  though  the  legend  as  to  Gilbert  Becket  exists 
in  a  manuscript  of  about  1300.  The  Bateman  motive  is  older 
than  Gilbert  Becket,  and  has  been  attached  to  later  versions  of  the 
adventures  of  that  hero.  Gilbert  Becket  about  1300  was  credited 
with  a  floating,  popular  tale  of  the  Bateman  sort,  and  out  of  his 
legend,  thus  dtered,  the  existing  ballads  drew  their  *■  Bekie '  and 
'Beichan,'  from  the  name  of  Becket. 

The  process  is :  First,  the  popular  tale  of  the  return  of  the 
old,  true  love;  that  tale  is  found  in  Greece,  Scandinavia, 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Far5e,  Spain,  Germany,  and  so  forth.  Next, 
about  1300  Gilbert  Becket  is  made  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Next, 
our  surviving  ballads  retain  a  trace  or  two  of  the  Becket  form, 
but  they  are  not  derived  from  the  Becket  form.  The  fancy  of 
the  folk  first  evolved  the  situations  in  the  story,  then  lent  them 
U)  written  literature  (Becket's  legend,  1300),  and,  thirdly,  received 
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the  story  back  from  written  legend  with  a  slight,  comparatively 
modem  colouring. 

In  the  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ballads  one  school,  as 
Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  and  Professor  Courthope,  regard  them 
as  debris  of  old  literary  romances,  ill-remembered  work  of  pro- 
fessional minstrels.  That  there  are  ballads  of  this  kind  in 
England,  such  as  the  Arthurian  ballads,  I  do  not  deny.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  ballads  and  popular  tales  are  in  origin  older  than 
the  mediaeval  romances,  as  a  rule.  As  a  rule  the  romances  are 
based  on  earlier  popular  data^  just  as  the  *  Odyssey'  is  an  artistic 
whole  made  up  out  of  popular  tales.  The  folk  may  receive  back 
a  literary  form  of  its  own  ballad  or  story,  but  more  frequently 
the  popular  ballad  comes  down  in  oral  tradition  side  by  side  with 
its  educated  child,  the  literary  romance  on  the  same  theme. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  answered  that  the  people  is  unpoetical.  The 
degraded  populace  of  the  slums  may  be  unpoetical,  like  the 
minstrel  named  *  Tripe  Skewer,*  and  may  deprave  the  ballads  of 
its  undegraded  ancestry  into  such  modem  English  forms  as  *  Lord 
Bateman.'  But  I  think  of  the  people  which,  in  Barbour's  day, 
had  its  choirs  of  peasant  girls  chanting  rural  ballads  on  Brace's 
victories,  or,  in  still  earlier  France,  of  Roland's  overthrow.  If 
their  songs  are  attributed  to  professional  minstrels,  I  turn  to  the 
Greece  of  1830,  to  the  Finland  of  to-day,  to  the  outermost 
Hebrides  of  to-day,  to  the  Arai)ahoes  of  Northern  America,  to  the 
Australian  blacks,  among  all  of  whom  the  people  are  their  own 
poets  and  make  their  own  dirges,  lullabies,  chants  of  victory,  and 
laments  for  defeat.  These  peoples  are  not  unpoetical.  In  fiact^ 
when  I  say  that  the  people  has  been  its  own  poet  I  do  not  mean 
the  people  which  goes  to  music-halls  and  reads  halfpenny  news- 
papers. To  the  true  folk  we  owe  the  legend  of  Lord  Bateman  in 
its  ancient  germs ;  and  to  the  folk's  degraded  modem  estate, 
crowded  as  men  are  in  noisome  streets  and  crushed  by  labour,  we 
owe  the  Cockney  depravation,  the  Lord  Bateman  of  Cruikshank 
and  Thackeray.  Even  that,  I  presume,  being  old,  is  now  for- 
gotten, except  by  the  ancient  blind  woman  in  the  workhouse. 
To  the  workhouse  has  come  the  native  popular  culture — the  laat 
lingering  shadow  of  old  romance.  That  is  the  moral  of  the 
ballad  of  Lord  Bateman. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Kitton,  in  Literature  (June  24,  1899,  p. 
699),  this  learned  Dickensite  says :  *  The  authorship  of  this  version ' 
(Cruikshank's)  *  of  an  ancient  ballad  and  of  the  accompanying 
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notes  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  whether  Dickens  or 
lliackeray  was  responsible  for  them  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
although  what  little  evidence  there  is  seems  to  favour  Thackeray.' 

For  the  ballad  neither  Thackeray  nor  Dickens  is  responsible. 
The  Old  Woman's  text  settles  that  question :  the  ballad  is  a 
degraded  Volkslied.  As  to  the  notes,  internal  evidence,  for  once, 
is  explicit.  The  notes  are  Thackeray's.  Any  one  who  doubts 
has  only  to  compare  Thackeray's  notes  to  his  prize  poem  on 
•Timbuctoo.' 


Andrew  Lang, 


Vol,  vin.— no.  44, 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  YESTERDAY 
AND  TO-DAY, 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

It  is  surely  rather  a  strange  thing  that  the  progress  of  refiinemrat 
of  habits  and  customs,  with  all  the  facilities  and  luxuries  of  life 
which  the  new  discoveries  of  science  and  industry  are  perpetually 
pouring  in  upon  us,  should  be  accompanied,  in  this  England  of 
ours,  by  a  decline — ^not  to  say  a  decay — of  manners.  Not  only 
lea  bdlea  manHrea  of  old,  but  that  touch  of  ceremonial  which 
hedges  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  marks  his  place,  be 
he  nobleman  or  peasant,  are  so  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past  that  before  long  they  will  have  joined  letter-writing,  and 
other  pleasant  minor  arts,  in  the  limbo  of  old-feishioned  and 
forgotten  things. 

By  manners  William  of  Wykeham  no  doubt  meant  the  word 
in  its  fullest  acceptation  as  an  outward  sign  of  inward  grace,  the 
shining  of  a  beautiful  soul  through  the  '  ivory  lantern '  of  the 
body,  the  innate  nobility  that  translates  itself  in  perfect  courtesy, 
and  of  which  there  are  never  wanting  examples,  under  all  the 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  through  all  the  changeful  centuries. 
But  a  plea  may  perhaps  be  made  for  those  acquired  manners, 
those  little  observances  of  courtesy  and  respect,  which  are  so  feist 
disappearing,  and  the  eclipse  of  which  must  be  a  loss  to  any 
society  or  country. 

In  one  of  the  delightful  letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  written  in  1653,  she  is  describing  to  her  lover 
a  great  quarrel  she  has  had  with  her  elder  brother,  who  was 
violently  opposed  to  Sir  William's  suit  and  anxious  to  promote 
that  of  some  other  pretender  to  his  sister's  hand.  She  concludes : 
*We  talked  ourselves  weary.  He  renounced  me,  and  I  defied 
him — ^but  both  in  as  civil  language  as  it  would  permit — and 
parted  in  great  anger,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  a  leg  and  a 
courtesy,  that  you  would  have  died  with  laughing  to  see  us.' 
Elsewhere  she  alludes  to  the  Uegs  and  courtesies'  that  pass 
between  them,  showing  that  even  among  brothers  and  sisters 
there  was  an  etiquette  of  manners,  which  in  these  days — when  a 
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cursory  nod  morning  and  evening  is  generally  considered  sufficient 
salutation,  and  brothers  and  sisters  at  other  times  do  not  take 
much  more  notice  of  each  other's  presence,  in  the  matter  of 
etiquette,  than  so  many  sheep  grazing  in  the  same  field — gives 
one  almost  the  impression  of  reading  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
other  planet,  that  an  interview,  even  a  stormy  one,  could  not 
pass  without  the  pretty  preliminary  and  conclusion  of  a  bow  and 
of  a  courtesy ! 

In  a  previous  letter  Dorothy  gives  us  another  little  side-light 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  when,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  a  country 
neighbour,  she  says :  '  As  I  came  back  I  met  a  coach  with  some 
company  in't  that  I  knew,  and  thought  myself  obliged  to  salute. 
We  all  lighted  and  met,  and  I  found  more  than  I  looked  for  by 
two  damsels  and  their  squires.'  So,  if  a  lady,  two  hundred  year? 
ago,  thought  herself  obliged  to  salute  the  occupants  of  a  passing 
carriage,  it  meant  nothing  less  than  all  alighting  into  the  road — 
and  what  a  road! — for  the  observance  of  the  ceremony.  This 
usage  may  explain  why,  in  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  the  time  in 
which  a  carriage  is  introduced,  the  '  company  in't'  has  alighted 
and  is  saluting  the  occupants  of  some  other  coach  advancing  to 
meet  it.  A  last  survival  of  this  etiquette  lingered  in  Eome  until 
1870;  a  cardinal  meeting  the  Pope  out  driving  had  to  alight 
and  salute  him.  The  wags  had  it  that  such  an  encounter  was 
generally  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal's  coachman. 

The  fine  reticence  of  style  of  Dorothy's  letters  accords  with  the 
dignity  of  manners;  they  begin  *Sir,'  and  end  'your  faithful 
friend  and  humble  servant/  and  towards  the  end  of  their  long 
courtship :  *  Dear,  I  am  yours,'  or  simply  *  yours.'  It  is  only  in 
the  one  letter  extant,  written  to  her  husband  from  The  Hague, 
that  we  find  her  beginning  *My  dearest  heart,'  and  ending  *I 
am  my  best  dear's  most  affectionate  D.  T.'  Her  affection  seldom 
betrays  itself  in  a  warmer  phrase  than  when  she  writes  describing 
her  days  at  Chicksands :  ^  When  I  have  supped  I  go  into  the 
garden,  and  so  to  the  side  of  a  small  river  that  runs  by  it,  when  I 
sit  down  and  wish  you.  were  with  me  (you  had  best  say  this  is  not 
kind  neither).  In  earnest,  'tis  a  pleasant  place,  and  would  be 
much  more  so  to  me  if  I  had  your  company.'  And  yet  she  was  a 
very  Penelope  of  constancy,  waiting  seven  years  for  her  absent  lover, 
and  refusing  suitor  after  suitor,  among  them  Henry  Cromwell,  the 
Protector's  son,  and  nobly  keeping  the  word  she  writes  in  one  of 
her  letters :  '  The  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
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shall  not  tempt  me  to  break  my  word  with  you,  nor  the  impot' 
tunity  of  all  my  friends  I  have/ 

England,  less  fortunate  than  France,  has  no  national  theatre 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  bygone 
days.  At  the  Theatre  Franpais,  the  'Maison  de  Molidre*  as  it 
proudly  calls  itself,  those  traditions  have  been  handed  down  in  an 
unbroken  succession ;  and  when  we  sit  and  watch  the  PrScieusea 
Ridicules  or  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  live  again  before  us, 
independently  of  the  play  itself,  we  see  in  the  dresses,  deportment 
and  manners  of  the  actors,  the  very  image  and  counterpart,  not 
only  of  those  of  Molidre  and  his  fellow-players,  but  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  took  as  models  for  his  Elmires  and  VaX^reSy 
his  Harpagona  and  Frosinea.  Taking  ofif  the  hat  was  an  action 
in  several  movements,  as  anyone  who  has  taken  part  in  private 
theatricals  in  France  will  remember  to  his  cost — the  exact  part  of 
the  tumed-up  brim  on  the  left  side  to  be  taken  hold  of,  the  cir- 
cular sweep  of  arm  and  hat,  bringing  the  latter  to  the  front  of  the 
breast,  &e.  And  in  this  mirror  we  see  the  very  etiquette  with 
which  our  ancestresses  stopd  still;  no  lady's  arms  hung  loosely 
down ;  the  elbows  clung  closely  to  her  sides,  and  the  hands  just 
touched  each  other  in  front  of  her  waist.  They  must  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  standing  on  the  whole,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
if  we  remember  that  in  the  presence  of  anyone  of  superior  age  or 
rank,  they  had  to  stand  until  bidden  to  sit  down. 

There  is  a  scene  in  L*Avare  where  the  whole  company  goes  out 
to  take  an  airing,  and  we  see  how  each  lady  is  handed  out  accord- 
ing to  her  rank,  the  hand  held  at  full  stretch  aloft,  in  a  manner 
which  only  survives  now  in  the  handing  of  a  royal  bride  to  and 
from  the  altar.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice  the  bit  of  by-play, 
when  Frosine,  the  femme  d'vrdrigue^  coming  last,  holds  up  her 
hand  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  turns  on  his  heel  with  a 
laugh ;  so,  with  an  angry  flounce  she  walks  out  by  herself-^not 
being  of  quality  sufficient  to  be  escorted. 

Coming  to  a  time  nearer  to  our  own,  Jane  Austen  gives  us 
more  perfectly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  authority,  the  exact 
picture  of  the  manners  of  her  day.  The  pompous  elaboration  of 
an  earlier  age  has  given  place  to  a  courtliness  of  bearing  which 
finds  expression  in  the  simplest  usages  of  society.  Her  young 
ladies  never  '  go  with '  nor  even  '  accompany '  their  mothers  or 
chaperons  to  a  ball,  or  into  the  country,  or  on  an  airing,  but  in- 
variably 'attend  them,'  and  there  is  a  world  of  deference  and 
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subserviency  expressed  in  the  little  world.  So  the  gentlemen 
always  ^  wait  upon '  those,  especially  the  ladies,  whom  they  visit ; 
and  even  timid  little  Fanny  Price,  at  seventeen,  has  learned  how, 
on  occasion,  '  to  submit  to  being  the  principal  lady  in  company, 
and  to  all  the  little  distinctions  consequent  thereon.'  This 
etiquette  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue, 
must  have  made  a  ball-room,  with  its  measui'ed  minuets  and 
a/iUredanseSy  as  couple  after  couple  went  through  their  'psxis,  a 
scene  which  would  be  a  refreshment  and  delight  to  the  dizzy 
crowds  which  hustle  and  bump  each  other  in  the  crush  of  a 
modem  ball. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice,  in  these  days  when  women,  in 
more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  walk  alone,  how  they  were 
accustomed  to  lean  upon  the  nearest  masculine  arm  within  their 
reach.  Even  in  strolling  through  the  gardens,  when  the  Bertrams 
went  to  Sotherton,  Edmund  Bertram  is  made  happy  by  Miss 
Crawford  taking  one  arm  whilst  his  cousin  Fanny  is  leaning  on 
the  other. 

A  gentleman  of  the  old  school  said  some  years  ago  : — *  When 
I  was  young,  two  gentlemen  meeting  in  the  street,  took  off  their 
hats  and  bowed  to  each  other ;  a  few  years  later,  and  the  bow  had 
ceased ;  then  came  a  time  when  they  merely  touched  the  brims 
of  their  hats ;  and  now  a  jerk  of  the  chin  and  a  little  grunt — 
"  h'm,  h'm,"  is  considered  sufiScient  salutation  between  two  men 
of  quality  and  fwhion.*  The  habit  of  remaining  uncovered  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  died  hard,  but  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  the 

late  Lord  D         was  conspicuous  as  the  only  man  who  always 

stood  bare-headed  in  the  crush-room  of  the  Opera.  '  Mesdames,' 
said  an  old  lady,  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  reply  to  some  complaints 
upon  the  changes  in  men's  manners,  *  vous  etes  descendues  de 
votre  pi&iestal  le  jour  ou  vous  avez  permis  auz  messieurs  de 
fumer  devant  vous.'  She  little  thought  that  in  the  days  of  the 
granddaughters  of  the  women  whom  she  was  upbraiding,  the 
smoking-room  would  be  common  to  both  sexes,  and  the  very  idea 
of  standing  on  a  pedestal  almost  a  subject  of  derision. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  courteous  bearing  and  exquisite 
urbanity  of  many  of  the  old  people  who  were  ornaments  to 
society  some  twenty  years  ago,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  that 
manners  must  have  been  at  their  best  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century;  unless  we  are  to  think  that  the  courtliness  which 
charmed  us  was  one  of  th^  virtues  of  gld  age,  like  the  greater 
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indulgence  and  kindliness,  and  other  fruits  of  the  experiences  of 
life,  which  are  among  the  attributes  of  the  old.  It  is,  alas !  more 
likely  that  their  polished  manners  were  the  survival  of  habits 
acquired  in  youth,  and  that  there  is  but  little  hope  that  the 
manners  of  the  present  generation  will — like  wine — improve  as 
they  get  older. 

One  boisterous  day  last  winter,  some  ladies  in  Paris  were 
complaining  of  the  unpleasantness  of  getting  about,  and  that  men 
were  not  as  obliging  as  might  be  wished  in  the  matter  of  giving 
way  in  tramcars,  &c.  *  Well,  I  always  do,'  said  a  gentleman  pre- 
sent. *Ohj  but  you  are  eighty  years  of  age,*  was  the  instant 
reply,  with  a  smile  and  little  bow  of  graceful  homage. 

It  once  happened  to  the  writer  to  be  present,  within  the  same 
fortnight,  at  a  giving  of  prizes  at  a  village  flower-show,  and  at  an 
important  college  in  a  great  northern  town.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  villagers  shambled  up  awkwardly  enough  to  receive  their 
awards  at  the  hands  of  the  charming  lady  who  distributed  them  ; 
but  then,  as,  one  after  another,  they  expressed  their  acknowledg- 
ments by  the  time-honoured  salute  of  touching  their  heads,  some 
doing  it  with  military  precision,  others  with  rather  a  grand  wave 
of  the  hand,  while  others  again  pulled  their  forelock,  the  trifling 
ceremony,  elementary  as  it  was,  repeated  thirty  or  forty  times, 
had  something  impressive  and  almost  touching — as  old  as  the 
hills,  as  univerodl  as  the  world,  one  felt  it  to  be — in  its  fine  signi- 
ficance of  humbling  the  head  in  token  of  deference,  submission,  or 
thanks.  In  the  second  case,  the  progress  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates from  their  places  to  the  platform  and  back  again  was 
altogether  deplorable;  and,  as  the  diplomas  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  President  into  theirs,  the  young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men seemed  unable  to  make  any  other  sign  of  acknowledgment 
th^n  a  kind  of  jerky  nod ;  one  could  not  but  wonder  why,  among 
the  acquirements  for  which  they  were  being  rewarded,  had  not 
been  included  the  simple  and  most  advantageous  art  of  walking  a 
few  steps  with  ease,  and  making  a  bow  or  a  courtesy,  according 
to  their  sex. 

No  other  European  country  is  quite  so  badly  off  as  we  are  in 
this  respect :  the  universality  of  military  service,  for  one  thing, 
leaves  behind  it  a  certain  aptitude  for  disciplined  movements  and 
falling  into  line  when  occasion  requires,  which  would  make  such 
a  fiasco  impossible,  if  one  may  say  so  without  treason  to  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  as  was  that  progress  of  the  Members  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  to  Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Speaker,  during  the  Jubilee  festivities,  two  years  ago.  Setting 
aside  the  inborn  gracefulness  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  most 
continental  nations  are  accustomed,  from  their  childhood,  to  take 
part  in  organised  movements  with  precision  and  a  certain  amount 
of  ceremonial ;  who  has  not  noticed  with  what  delightful  dignity 
little  children  of  all  ranks  take  part  in  the  processions  on  feast- 
days  and  other  solemnities  of  the  Church  in  Belgium  or  France  ? 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  most  northern  countries  retain  something 
of  the  manners  of  a  former  time,  and,  when  she  visits  our  shores, 
the  little  courtesy  with  which  a  Swedish  young  lady  will  leave  the 
room,  leaves  a  kind  of  ray  of  sunshine  behind  it  across  our  stolid 
immovability. 

'The  decline  of  good  manners  is  the  fault  of  the  women/  is  the 
often-repeated  accusation,  and  it  may  be  that  their  intrusion  into 
80  many  domains  which  were  formerly  reserved  to  men,  their 
abandonment  or  relaxation  of  many  of  the  rules  of  biensiance 
which  formerly  prevailed,  may  have  had  a  large  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  changed  order  of  things.  But  the  causes  alleged 
have  been  as  multifarious  as  the  results,  and  their  enumeration 
would  be  as  tedious  as,  in  many  instances,  the  remedies  would  be 
unobtainable,  ranging  as  they  do  from  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  gentle  sex  and  the  changes  in  the  marriage  laws,  down  to 
the  newest  caprice  of  fashion  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and  the 
greater  indolence  of  habit  in  the  men,  bred  by  the  very  excess  of 
tile  modem  appliances  for  the  promotion  of  ease,  and  the  saving 
of  exertion  and  trouble. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  reaction  against  the  excessive  aam- 
gine  of  manners  that  was  the  rtde  three  or  four  years  ago ;  that  the 
lament  of  the  ball-giving  hostess  has  at  last  got  a  hearing,  and 
that  there  is  a  return  to  the  civilities  of  former  days  in  the  matter 
of  answering  invitations  and  paying  duty-calls.  Perhaps,  in  time, 
it  will  cease  to  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  tolerated  manners 
for  gilded  youths  to  arrive  at  supper-time,  where  the  cuisine  is 
known  to  be  good,  and  to  leave  the  house  again  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  go  upstairs  and  make  their  bow  to  their  hostess. 

If,  turning  aside  from  the  question  of  manners,  we  take  the 
most  cursory  survey  of  the  refinements  of  life  nowadays,  as  com- 
pared with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  improvement  is  so 
great  as  to  be  hardly  credible ;  and  the  puzzling  paradox  strikes 
us  anew,  why  the  manners  of  society  should  not  only  not  have 
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shared  in  the  general  progress,  bat  have  even  retrograded — unless 
it  be  conceded  that  gain  and  loss  must  always  go  together,  and 
that  every  step  in  advance  must  be  compensated  for  in  some  way 
or  another.  Our  adaptability  is  so  great,  we  accustom  ourselves 
so  readily  to  an  improved  condition  of  life,  in  spite  of  all  its  inci- 
dental drawbacks,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  realise  with  what  strides 
the  customs  and  habits  of  our  race  have  advanced  along  the  path 
of  progress,  or  how  different  were  the  lives  of  our  Cetthers,  and  still 
more  of  our  grandfathers,  in  these  respects. 

What  we  gain  in  utility  we  almost  always  lose  in  beauty  and 
in  picturesqueness ;  but  with  regard  to  all  the  refinements  of  habit 
conveyed  in  the  words  cleanliness,  sanitatioD,  and  facility  of  loco- 
motion, the  small  shopkeeper,  the  mechanic,  the  very  peasant  of 
to-day  is  better  off  than  were  princes  and  noblemen  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago.  That  little  bathroom  of  poor  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  at  the  Trianon  must  have  been  almost  as  much  an 
object  of  curiosity,  for  its  singularity  in  her  day,  as  it  is  now  for 
its  associations ;  and  certain  it  is  that  in  all  those  vast  piles  of 
buildings  at  Versailles,  with  all  their  gorgeous  magnificence,  bath* 
rooms  were  an  unknown  quantity. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Louis  XIV.  never  washed — a 
little  cold-cream  applied  with  a  cambric  handkerchief  serving 
instead.  This — let  us  hope — was  a  calumny,  but  in  St.-Simon'8 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  monarch's  day,  from  the 
handing-in  of  his  periwig  through  the  closed  bed-curtains  in  the 
morning,  until  several  dukes  and  marquises  had  handed  the  royal 
nightrckemise  to  each  other,  the  highest  in  rank  placing  it  on  the 
royal  shoulders ;  and  his  chaplain,  kneeling  at  a  prie-dim  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  had  said  his  night-prayers  for  him,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  ablutions,  except  that  he  was  shaved  every  other  day. 

Madame  de  Carette,  in  her  Souvenirs,  gives  a  curious  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Tuileries  under  the  Second  Empire;  the 
splendour  of  the  state  apartments  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
discomfort  and  darkness  of  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  narrow 
windowless  corridors  and  staircases,  with  no  ventilation  and  lighted 
with  lamps  both  night  and  day ;  the  consequent  heat  and  oppres- 
siveness becoming  quite  painful  with  the  first  return  of  spring, 
and  making  the  whole  household  sigh  for  the  signal  of  departure 
for  St.  Cloud  or  Fontainebleau. 

Quite  recently,  writing  in  *  Collections  and  Recollections '  on 
the  amelioration  Qf  tUe  conditions  of  lif^  during  the  pagt  half- 
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cenhiry,  Mr.  Rusgell  quoted  the  report  of  Sir  Eobert  Eawlinson, 
the  sanitary  expert,  on  the  state  of  Windsor  Castle  after  the 
Prince  Consort's  death.  He  told  of  drains  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion ;  of  no  less  than  forty-eight  cesspools  beneath  the  basement ; 
of  windows,  even  in  the  Boyal  apartments,  of  which  only  the  lower 
casements  could  be  opened ;  of  '  vitiated  air,  comparatively  stag- 
nant.' If  this  was  the  condition  of  things  in  the  two  chief 
palacee  of  the  world  less  than  forty  years  ago,  the  mind  is  left 
free  to  conjecture  how  common  mortals  were  contented  to  live. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  had  a  larger  share  in  modifying  the 
habits  of  the  people  than  the  development  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  of  the  methods  of  travel.  Who,  having  once  read, 
can  ever  forget  the  graphic  description  De  Quincey  gives  in  his 
'  Memoirs '  of  the  state  of  the  highroads  of  England  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  before  the  advent  of  MacAdam  ?  Never  before  or 
8ince  were  ruts  so  eloquently  described— except,  perhaps,  by 
sprightly  Fanny  Bumey,  in  her  *  Diary'  of  1778:  'The  roads 
vere  so  sidelum  and  jumblum^  as  Miss  L.  called  those  of  Teign- 
mouth,  that  I  expected  an  overturn  every  minute.  Safely, 
however,  we  reached  the  Sussex  Hotel  at  Tunbridge  Wells.' 
Compare,  too, '  Tom  Brown's '  first  journey  to  Eugby,  in  the  days 
when  coaching  was  at  its  best,  with  the  same  journey  as  accom- 
plished by  our  schoolboys  of  to-day.  There  must  have  been  an 
exhilaration,  a  sense  of  healthy  effort  and  of  a  fait  dccomjpli,  at 
that  journey's  end,  which  are  perforce  absent  now.  A  charming 
old  lady  sometimes  recounts  how  she  and  her  sister  once  went 
from  Woolwich  to  Manchester  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  coach  was  delayed  three  weeks  in  London* by  the  snow,  and 
then  there  were  but  eight  passengers.  The  journey  took  four 
days,  the  coach  toiling  between  two  banks  of  snow  heaped  high  in 
crisp  and  dazzling  whiteness  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  transfigured.  What  a  welcome  the  two 
yooDg  sisters  received  at  their  journey's  end,  and  how  the 
holidays,  so  hardly  won,  were  enjoyed,  the  accents  with  which  the 
story  was  told,  after  sixty  years  had  passed,  were  enough  to 
pove. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  disposition  of  mind  were  the 
homoors  of  the  young  lady  of  to-day  who  hesitated  to  spend 
Easter  in  Rome  until  it  was  made  certain  that  she  could  have  a 
wagon'toUette  to  herself  for  the  whole  journey.  *  When  I  first 
went  to  Rome,'  exclaimed  a  woman  thirty  years  her  senior,  ^  if  I 
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had  been  told  I  must  walk,  I  think  I  should  have  made  the 
attempt/  It  is  possible  that,  in  obedience  to  some  law  of  com- 
pensation, the  very  excess  of  well-being  carries  its  own  counter- 
poise with  it — ^that  good  too  easily  and  instantly  attained  loses 
half  its  savour — and  that 

*Tii  expectation  makes  the  blessing  dear. 

In  few  of  our  social  customs  has  there  been  a  greater  change 
— in  some  senses  an  improvement — during  this  half-century  than 
in  the  relation  between  master  and  servant :  a  change  expressed 
by  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  word  '  employer '  for 
that  of '  master ' ;  and  it  is  the  rare  exception  to  hear  master  or 

mistress  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  *  Mr/  or  *  Mrs.  The 

maid  servants  are  not  advancing  so  rapidly  in  this  social  equalisa- 
tion as  the  men  servants ;  but  the  day  is  perhaps  not  £Eur  distant 
when  they  will  desire  to  be  known,  as  in  America,  by  the  title  of 
'  living-out  girl/  In  some  of  our  great  northern  manufeu^turiDg 
towns  the  entire  female  population  of  the  working  class  seems  by 
a  tacit  consent  to  have  pronounced  a  vow  of  Tvon  aerviarriy  so  far 
as  domestic  service  is  concerned.  That  ancient  and  honourable 
profession,  possessing  its  own  dignity  and  prerogatives  ever  since 
the  days  when  a  little  Jewish  handmaiden  stood  before  Naaman's 
wife  and  spoke  wise  words  of  counsel  productive  of  the  greatest 
good  to  all  whom  they  concerned,  is  now  despised  by  every  little 
girl  who  has  passed  the  '  sixth  standard '  and  has  to  begin  to  earn 
her  bread.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  women  has  the  dis- 
advantage to  themselves  of  depriving  them  of  the  more  refined 
habits  which  a  few  years  of  domestic  service  leave  behind  them, 
and  which  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  ex-servant  among 
working-men's  wives;  while  it  may,  if  ever  the  supply  which 
still  flows  in  from  the  country  districts  to  fill  up  the  void  they 
have  created  receives  a  check,  produce  some  curious  changes  in 
the  social  economy  of  those  towns* 

Legislation,  and  the  developments  of  habits,  have  tended  to 
make  the  servant  of  to-day  a  kind  of  human  machine — silent, 
impassible,  and,  so  far  as  his  employer  is  concerned,  an  automaton, 
articulated  to  perform  certain  acts  at  certain  times  and  in  certain 
ways,  with  as  much  regularity  as  it  is  i)068ible  to  obtain.  There 
is  not  even  the  *  Ban  jour  ^  monsieur^'  or  the  '  Outen  Tag'  spoken 
of  a  morning  to  establish  a  little  link  of  humanity  between  them, 
and  the  question  is,  if  this  state  of  things  is  altogether  a  gain  ? 
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What  was  the  servant  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  graphically 
told  us  by  J.  de  Norvins  in  his  '  Memorial/  a  book  which  contains 
a  fond  at  interesting  detail  as  to  the  life  in  French  chateaux 
before  the  Bevolution.  He  says  that  the  vcUeta  de  chambre  still 
mach  resembled  those  of  MoliSre,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ;  that 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  part  of  the  &mily,  and  were  on  a 
footing  of  familiarity  which  occasionally  included  traits  of  great 
impertinenee  on  the  one  side,  corrected  by  the  administration  of 
a  caning  on  the  other,  without  the  mutual  good  understanding 
bring  disturbed.  *  On  les  chatiait  et  on  les  gardait.'  They  were 
intelligent,  devoted,  and  impudent,  and  were  expected  to  be  good 
hairdressers  and  barbers,  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  carry  the 
post  At  the  Chateau  de  Brienne,  where  de  Norvins,  nephew 
to  Comte  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  was  a  familiar  guest,  there  were 
five  of  these  valets,  who  were  all,  moreover,  good  shots,  good 
bniiard-players,  and  excellent  amateur  actors!  The  Comte  de 
Brienne  himself  was  admirable  in  the  Bourru  Bimfaisant  and 
in  the  Miacmthrope,  and  his  old  valet  took  Preville's  parts  with 
great  distinction,  and  was  a  capital  Michaut  in  the  Partie  de 
Chaaae  to  his  master's  Henri  IV.  The  distinctions  of  class 
were  then  so  marked,  that  no  one  thought  of  there  being  any 
derogation  in  such  familiar  intercourse. 

Of  one  of  these  valets,  by  name  Duval,  who  remained  fedthfal 
to  the  &mily  through  the  Sevolution,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  in  the  service  of  a  collateral  relation,  an  amusing  anecdote 
was  told  by  his  first  master,  the  Marquis  de  Lom^nie.  Arriving 
late  one  evening  at  a  pcurty,  the  Marquis  was  astonished  to  see  in 
the  crowd  a  gentleman  wearing  a  superb  court  dress,  identical 
with  one  his  tailor  had  brought  home  that  morning,  and  which 
he  intended  to  wear  at  the  Queen's  next  card-party.  Even  the 
sword  and  shoulder-knots,  the  diamond  knee  and  shoe  buckles, 
weie  fidthfol  duplicates  of  his  own,  and  what  added  to  his 
cnriosity  was  the  fact  that  the  individual's  back  was  always  turned 
to  him  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  rooms.  At  last  he 
was  able  to  touch  the  man  on  the  arm,  and  discovered  his  own 
valet,  Duval,  who  uttered  a  careless  'Ah,  bon  soir,  marquis  I' 
and  then  in  his  ear :  *  Do  not  betray  me.  Monsieur  le  Marquis ; 
I  will  go  away — but,  all  the  same,  I  was  going  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  house  I '  '  Bascal ! '  was  his  master's  answer.  It 
toned  out  that  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis  Du  Yal, 
of  Champagne,  and  he  had  caught  the  young  lady's  fancy  and 
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dazzled  her  parents  with  his  good  looks  and  manners,  with  the 
elegance  of  appearance  borrowed  from  his  master^s  wardrobe,  and 
the  graceful  ease  with  which  he  lost  and  won  bis  money  at  the 
card-table.  The  Marqnis  forgave  the  escapade,  on  condition  he 
never  set  foot  again  in  his  friend's  house.  *  Eh  bien,  monsieur  le 
marquis,  I  will  remain  a  bachelor ! ' 

Another  anecdote  was  of  a  graver  kind.  The  Comte  de 
Brienne,  talking  of  the  violence  of  some  masters  towards  their 
servants,  said  that  on  one  occasion,  having  corrected  his  valet  for 
some  grave  dereliction  of  duty,  he  had  forgotten  the  matter  when, 
the  next  morning,  while  shaving  him,  the  man  suddenly  held  the 
razor  to  his  throat,  saying :  *  Whose  turn  is  it  to-day,  Monsieur 
le  Comte  ? '  *  A  moi  toujours  ;  continue,'  was  the  calm  reply. 
'He  finished  shaving  me,  and  we  were  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other ' ;  but  relations  became  somewhat  strained  after  such 
an  incident,  and  the  Comte  gave  him  a  hundred  louis  and  his 
dismissal.  *  Never  beat  your  servants,  young  men,'  he  concluded ; 
*  your  lives  are  at  their  mercy,  and  you  would  find  it  hard,  as  I 
did,  to  owe  it  to  one  of  them.' 

The  Comte  de  Brienne,  together  with  his  three  adopted  sons, 
was  guillotined  on  May  10,  1794. 
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M/SS  SOPHIA'S  PRESCRIPTION. 
1. 

THE  LOSING  OF  IT. 

Miss  Sophia  Dbew  bad  risen  at  five,  as  was  customary  with  her 
on  a  Monday,  and  had  plodded  through  her  usual  weekly  washing. 

She  had  restrained  her  feelings  with  an  iron  hand  until  the 
two  collars  and  one  pair  of  cuffs,  which  were  her  weekly  allowance, 
had  been  duly  clear  starched  and  rolled  up  in  a  towel  for  to- 
morrow's ironing. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  pausing  on  her  way  upstairs  to  take  a 
look  round  her  tiny  parlour,  '  I  don't  mind  owning,  just  to  myself, 
that  I  feels  terrible  middling.' 

Her  eyes  rested  longingly  on  the  solitary  easy-chair,  which, 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  shivered  under  its  narrow  strip  of 
crocheted  antimacassar,  and  stretched  out  lean  arms  towards  the 
cold  hearth. 

*  Maybe  a  bit  of  fire  would  take  away  the  musty  smell,'  said 
Miss  Sophia,  sniffing  here  and  there  about  the  room ;  '  but  dear, 
dear !  whoever  heard  tell  of  a  fire  in  the  parlour  and  October  not 
half  out !  • 

Nevertheless,  before  the  autumn  day  had  dcurkened  half  a 
dozen  sportive  flames  leaped  up  the  narrow  chimney,  and  Miss 
Drew,  with  a  shawl  drawn  closely  about  her  shoulders,  leaned  back 
in  the  easy  chair  and  resigned  herself. 

*  For  thirty  years,'  she  soliloquised,  *  I've  lived  in  this  village, 
always  aiming  to  be  a  burning  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
Fve  visited  them  as  was  "  under  the  rod,"  and  warned  them  of 
judgment  to  come,  and  now,  if  I'm  to  be  chastised  myself,  I  must 
look  for  the  cause.' 

She  indulged  in  no  useless  longing  for  the  company  of  a 
fellow-creature,  but,  as  the  night  dcurk^ned  about  her,  a  vague 
sense  of  duty  stirred  within  her,  and  she  reached  down  the  rose- 
wood tea-caddy  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  searched  dih'gently 
among  its  varied  contents. 

'  This,'  she  said  presently,  as  she  drew  forth  a  slip  of  paper, 
carefolly  preserved  since  the  days  when  she  had  been  housekeeper 
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for  old  Squire  Powlej,  '  will  do  me  more  good  than  all  the  new- 
fiemgled  medicines  put  together,  if  only  that  giggling  young  doctor, 
whose  fs^ce  I  can't  abear,  has  the  gumption  to  mix  it  right.  Til 
watch  for  William  Tarry,  anyway,  and  get  him  to  go  for  it  before 
bedtime.' 

It  was  not  long  before  a  remarkably  heavy  footstep  announced 
William's  approach,  and  Miss  Sophia  attracted  his  attention  by  a 
sharp  rapping  at  her  window.  William  was  tall  and  angular,  his 
uncouth  features  were  singularly  devoid  of  expression,  and  his 
slowness  of  speech  and  movement  were  proverbial  in  the  village, 
where,  however,  he  commanded  a  certain  amount  of  respect  as 
having  been  *  the  doctor's  man '  ever  since  young  Gilbert  Lyall 
came  home  from  college  and  the  hospitals  and  set  up  for  himself. 

'I've  never  trusted  anybody  but  old  Eobinson,  of  Winterby, 
to  make  up  this  prescription,'  said  Miss  Sophia,  as  she  solemnly 
handed  out  an  unsealed  envelope,  *  but  if  your  master  can  do  it  I 
should  be  glad  of  it  to-night.' 

*  I've  never  knowed  him  beat,'  returned  William  with  a  wide 
grin. 

*  Tell  him','  said  Miss  Sophia,  *  that  Squire  Powley  paid  three 
guineas  for  that  prescription.  And  make  it  plain  that  he  isn't  to 
call.    I  don't  want  bills  running  up  for  nothing.' 

William  thrust  the  envelope  into  a  capacious  pocket,  and  Miss 
Sophia,  already  suspicious  of  his  reliability,  retreated  to  her 
parlour,  and  watched  until  the  usual  ruddy  gleam  issued  from  his 
doorway,  and  a  trio  of  youngsters  seized  him  by  the  legs. 

*  SuflFy  Drew's  bad,'  he  observed  laconically  to  his  wife.  *  She's 
give  me  a  three-guinea  prescription  to  get  made  up,' 

*  Let's  see  it,'  said  Emma,  suddenly  interested. 

William,  as  in  duty  bound,  produced  the  envelope,  and  Emma 
drew  forth  the  paper  and  scanned  it  dubiously. 

*  It's  all  wrote  foreign,'  she  said.    *  I  can't  make  a  word  out.* 

'  Let  me  see  it,  mother ;  oh,  do ! '  cried  Lottie,  the  eldest  girl ; 
and  the  slip  of  paper  went  the  round  of  the  small,  eager-eyed 
family,  while  the  elders  discussed  Miss  Sophia. 

*  Now  Lottie,'  said  Emma  presently,  *  you  set  down  that  paper 
this  minute,  and  run  to  the  back  door  with  this  saucepan.  What's 
the  good  wasting  time  over  that  ? ' 

Lottie  obeyed,  alas !  too  literally.  She  laid  the  envelope  upon 
the  old  bureau,  placed  the  paper  above  it,  and  made  a  sudden  rush 
for  the  back  door,  through  which,  as  it  opened,  the  autumn  wind 
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entered  with  a  merry  whirl,  and,  having  set  "fell  available  draperies 
ar-flapping,  seized  the  slip  of  paper,  bore  it  jauntily  to  the  floor, 
and  thence,  by  easy  stages,  to  the  inmost  comer  of  the  recess 
beneath  the  bureau. 


II. 

VAIN  APOLOGIES. 

*  Here  you  be,  sir,  and  I  hope  as  how  you'll  be  able  to  tackle  it,' 
said  William,  with  the  freedom  bom  of  long  service. 

*  You've  brought  the  wrong  one,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  ran  his 
finger  from  end  to  end  of  the  envelope.    *  This  is  empty.* 

*  Bless  my  soul,  sir,  it  can't  have  flew  away  out  of  sheer 
aggerwation/  said  William,  frunbling  excitedly  in  his  pockets ; 

*  and  it  can't  have  shook  itself  out  in  my  other  jacket  pocket,  sir* 
rU  go  home  and  see,  however,' 

The  subterfuge  was  transparent,  for  the  jacket  had  not  been 
changed  since  noon. 

*It  must  certainly  be  found  at  once,'  said  the' doctor,  with 
severity. 

*ril  be  back  with  it  just  in  twenty  minutes,  sir,'  replied 
William,  and  escaped  forthwith  from  the  surgery. 

Returning  swiftly  to  his  cottage,  he  inaugurated  a  domestic 
upheaval  such  as  had  never  before  shaken  the  foundations  of  his 
fitmily  circle.  High  and  low,  on  hands  and  knees,  on  chairs  and 
table-tops,  in  every  drawer  and  comer  of  the  bureau,  in  tins  and 
boxes  which  had  not  been  opened  for  weeks,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  American  clock,  he  and  his  wife  and  all  the  children  searched 
for  the  prescription  with  a  desperation  worthy  of  the  cause. 

When  a  full  hour  had  elapsed,  William  propped  his  weary  and 
perspiring  frame  against  the  bureau,  and  launched  a  tornado  of 
wrath  at  Emma. 

*  I'll  give  it  up,'  he  roared.  *  A  body  might  every  bit  as  well 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  Such  a  place  as  this  is,  and  such 
a  'ooman  at  the  head  on't,  the  curiousest,  pryingest  'ooman  as 
ever  was ;  a  'ooman  always  a-wanting  to  make  everybody's  busi- 
ness her  business.  This  all  comes  o'  being  married,  this  does. 
What  did  you  want  to  see  it  at  all  for  ? '  he  resumed  in  a  slightly 
cooler  tone,  the  sound  of  a  broken  sob  having  penetrated  his 
dolled  ears.    *  Here's  I've  got  to  go  and  tell  the  doctor  all  about 
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it ;  there'll  be  no  sluaking  of  him.  As  for  Miss  Saflfy,  I'U.  never 
go  a-near  her  again.  You'll  go  right  along  and  tell  her  yourself 
first  thing  in  the  morning.' 

Having  thus  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  he  banged  the  door 
behind  him,  and  went  forth  unwillingly  to  meet  his  master's  so- 
dreaded  wrath* 

Arrived  at  the  surgery,  he  made  blundering  confession,  and 
stood  passive  while  the  storm  broke  unmercifully  on  his  head. 
As  much  as  he  had  given  to  Emma,  so  much  and  more  he  received 
unto  himself,  for  young  Gilbert  Lyall  had  a  temper,  and  could  use 
his  tongue  to  advantage  on  rare  occasions. 

When  at  last  William  was  suffered  to  retire  into  the  grateful 
silence  of  the  night,  he  bore  with  him  a  bottle  vaguely  labelled 
*  The  Mixture,'  the  which,  if  it  did  no  good  to  Miss  Sophia,  was 
certainly  calculated  to  do  her  no  harm. 

This  was  presently  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Lottie,  and  William 
sat  stolidly  by  the  fire  till  bedtime. 

A  night's  rest  and  a  brief  supplementary  search  in  the  dim 
light  of  a  foggy  morning,  failed  to  relieve  the  situation,  and 
William  evinced  tokens  of  the  deepest  melancholy  as  he  touched 
his  hat  and  asked : 

*  The  gig,  sir,  or  the  horse,  sir  ? ' 

*The  gig,  for  Farrel  and  Henderley,  in  twenty  minutes,' 
returned  the  doctor  shortly.  *  I  must  see  Miss  Drew  first,  and 
explain  this  wretched  business.  Bemember,  sir,  it's  more  than 
your  place  is  worth  to  allow  anything  approaching  this  to  happen 
again.' 

*  It  never  'ool,  sir ;  I'll  take  my  oath  on't,'  replied  William, 
with  an  upward  glancing  of  the  eyes. 

A  dawning  sense  of  humour  enlivened  Gilbert  somewhat,  as  he 
tapped  at  and  opened  the  door  of  Miss  Sophia's  cottage. 

She  called  down  from  the  bedroom,  bidding  whoever  was  there 
to  come  up. 

'  I  hope  you  are  a  little  better  this  morning.  Miss  Drew,'  be 
observed,  with  a  brave  attempt  at  cordiality. 

'  Better/  croaked  IMiss  Sophia,  with  a  most  alarming  hoarse- 
ness. '  Likely  now,  ain't  it !  And  that,'  pointing  with  a  shaloDg 
finger  to  the  still  full  .bottle  on  the  washstand,  '  is  no  more  like 
Squire  Powley's  prescription  than  it's  like  porter.  Youll  send 
back  the  paper  directly,  if  you  please,  and  I'll  get  old  Robinson  to 
make  it  up.    He's  done  it  before.' 
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*  What  is  food  at  one  time  may  be  poison  at  another/  replied 
the  doctor  courteously.  *  Just  allow  me,  if  you  please,'  and  he 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  take  her  flat  wrist  within  his  practised 
fingers.  *  I'll'  take  your  pulse  and  your  temperature  now  I  am 
here.' 

Miss  Sophia  jerked  the  sheet  over  her  hands.  *  No,  yoimg 
sir,'  she  retorted  grimly.  *  The  prescription  '11  set  me  up  better 
than  tempertures.' 

Dr.  Lyall  rubbed  hard  at  his  chin. 

*  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  paper  never  reached  me,*  he  said,  with 
considerable  trepidation.  *  My  man  brought  me  only  an  empty 
envelope.' 

'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  prescription  is  loatV 
gasped  Miss  Sophia. 

*  Oh,  certainly  not.  It  couldn't  get  lost  in  William's  little 
kitchen.  Let  us  say  midaid,  Miss  Drew.  It  will  turn  up  shortly, 
youll  see.  I'll  send  round  a  simple  cooling  draught,  and  you'll 
keep  quite  quiet  in  bed  to-day.    Light  nourishing  diet  ' 

*  Your  advice,  young  sir,'  interrupted  Miss  Sophia,  *  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  I  wonder  at  your  audacity 
standing  there  and  advising,  after  what  has  happened.' 

'  I  should  like  to  atone,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  my  man's  care- 
lessness,' said  Gilbert  politely,  as  he  turned  to  go.  'I  shall  look 
in,  probably,  towards  evening.' 

*  Does  he  mean  to  say  he  will  come,  whether  I  want  him  or 
not  ? '  groaned  Miss  Sophia.  '  I'll  bar  the  door  again  him  if  he 
persists.    Such  impidence  on  him.' 


Miss  Sophia  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  solitude,  but  the 
afternoon  brought  Miss  Wise — familiarly  known  in  the  village  as 
Miss  Tilly — the  eldest  daughter  of  the  genial  proprietor  of  the 
Manor  Farm. 

Miss  Tilly  was  a  small  person  to  whom  Nature  had  doled  out 
few  and  scanty  gifts  of  grace  and  beauty.  When  barely  thirty 
ihe  bad  been  indt^ced  to  undergo  a  gerious  operation,  aud  Gilbert 
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Ljall,  attending  her  at  that  time  with  a  solicitude,  fostered  by 
long  and  pleasant  associations,  had  grieved  to  see  her  hair  turn 
rapidly  from  black  to  grey,  as  she  groped  in  the  thick  dcurkness  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 

The  operation  had  greatly  prolonged  her  life,  but  she  and  her 
father  and  the  doctor  shared  between  them  the  secret  that  her 
years  were  certainly  numbered. 

Yet  week  in  week  out  she  went  her  quiet  way  about  the 
village,  scattering  seeds  of  loving-kindness  from  out  an  ever-full 
basket,  and  looking  for  no  return  in  the  way  of  harvest.  Her 
rich  and  beautiful  voice,  the  one  great  gift  that  had  been  bestowed 
on  her,  was  ever  at  the  service  of  the  sick  and  needy ;  and  faded 
eyes,  strained  and  weary  with  watching  for  Death,  often  looked 
up  into  her  white  face  as  she  sang,  and  caught  the  light  of  heaven 
on  her  brow,  and  beheld  in  her  the  beauty  and  grace  and  sweetness 
of  a  ministering  angel. 

'  I  have  come,'  she  said  brightly,  '  to  spend  a  long  hour  with 
you.    Will  you  have  me  ? ' 

*  There's  a  chair,'  said  Miss  Sophia,  nodding  towards  the  accom- 
modation specified ;  and  Tilly  accepted  even  this  small  courtesy — 
coming  from  Miss  Drew — as  a  token  that  she  was  welcome.  It 
was  thus  that  she  contrived  to  gather  so  much  sweetness  into  her 
shadowed  life,  being  content  to  receive  little  if  she  might  but 
give  much. 

Conversation,  always  diflScult  with  Miss  Sophia,  was  particu- 
larly so  to-day.  Tilly  tried  many  themes,  but  all  fell  flat,  and  the 
invalid  returned  with  dreary  iteration  to  the  lost  prescription,  and 
the  audacity  of  the  young  doctor. 

'  I  should  like  either  to  read  or  to  sing  to  you,'  ventured  Tilly 
presently. 

*  Whichever  you  like,'  replied  Miss  Sophia,  *  It  makes  no 
diflFerence.' 

*  Then  I  will  sing,'  said  Tilly,  and  she  started  oflF  with  *  Bock  of 
Ages,'  a  hymn  for  which  she  was  famous  in  the  village. 

But  the  passionate  tenderness  of  her  song  seemed  to  awaken 
no  response  in  the  heart  of  the  hard  old  woman. 

Not  for  the  desire  to  hide  in  the  Cleft  Eock,  she  craved ; 
rather,  the  power  to  stand  erect  before  her  Maker,  and  proclaim 
herself  worthy  by  virtue  of  her  service. 

*  I'd  sooner  have  had  **  Thou  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,"  *  she 
said,  by  way  of  comment,  as  Tilly  ceased.    *  Them  soft  sort  of 
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hymns  don't  touch  me.  Some  of  'em  in  that  Sankey's  fairly 
gickens  me  with  their  "dears  "  and    preciouses." ' 

Tm  sorry  you  don't  like  "  Bock  of  Ages," '  said  Tilly,  wisely 
avoiding  a  discussion  of '  Sankey's.'  'It  is  the  one  hymn  I  would 
like  to  have  sung  to  me  when  I  am  passing  from  earth.' 

^There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,'  observed  Miss  Sophia. 

A  quick  rap  at  the  door  annoimced  another  visitor,  and  Miss 
Drew,  surmising  that  it  was  the  doctor,  caught  her  breath  in  amaze 
at  the  '  impidence '  of  the  man  who  wouldn't  be  dismissed. 

Tilly  greeted  him  cordially,  and  stole  noiselessly  from  the 
bedchamber. 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  the  doctor  and  Miss  Sophia  waged 
lively  war£Etfe,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that  either  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  doctor,  however,  tired  first,  and  descended  abruptly 
to  the  kitchen,  where  he  found  Tilly  stirring  arrowroot  over  the 
bw  fire. 

*  Who's  to  take  that  up  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I,  of  course,'  returned  Tilly,  serenely. 

'I  can't  imagine  why  you  do  it,'  he  exclaimed.  *I  have 
warned  you  repeatedly  about  climbing  such  stairs  as  these.  Why 
should  you  risk  your  Ufe,  Tilly,  in  unnecessary  service  ?  Your 
life,  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  hers.' 

*  She  is  a  good  woman,  according  to  her  lights/  said  Tilly. 

I        *  She  has  no  lights,'  returned  the  doctor  hotly.     *  She  is 
wilfully  and  wickedly  blind.' 

*  This,'  said  Tilly,  referring  to  the  arrowroot,  '  is  done.  Will 
you  take  it  up?' 

'Itake  it  up?'  repeated  Gilbert. 

'  It  would  save  me  the  stairs,  you  know,'  observed  TiUy,  her 
eyes  twinkling. 

'  For  pity's  sake,  then,  give  me  the  saucepan,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  There's  nothing  like  being  practical.' 

*  You  don't  really  mean  to  take  it  ? '  said  Tilly,  when  she  had 
poured  out  the  arrowroot  and  set  it  neatly  on  a  tray. 

'  I  do,  though.  You  sit  down  for  a  minute  and  then  get  on 
yonr  things.  I'll  see  you  home  round  the  lane.  It  isn't  fit  for 
ycm  to  be  mooning  about  alone  these  dark  evenings.' 

TiUy  looked  up  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes,  and  her  answer  was 
writ  large  in  the  smile.  Was  she  not  a  little  plain-featured  old 
maid,  prematurely  grey-headed,  and  with  no  compensations  in  the 
way  of  figure  ?   Who  would  molest  her  ? 
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The  doctor  read  her  answer  and  altered  it  to  his  liking,  know- 
ing what  wealth  and  beauty  lay  hidden  beneath  her  plain  exterior, 
and  knowing,  too,  in  what  esteem  she  was  held  in  Norton  Wick. 
Not  a  roistering  youth  in  the  village  but  would  hush  his  ribald 
jest  as  he  saw  her  approach  in  the  glimmering  starlight.  Not  a 
man,  however  uncouth  and  clumsy,  but  would  step  aside  to  give 
her  the  cleanest  bit  of  the  path. 

*  I  found  Miss  Wise  making  arrowroot,'  he  explained,  as  he 
again  faced  his  cantankerous  patient,  *  and  I  brought  it  up  to  save 
her  the  stairs.' 

*  Arrowroot  a'most  always  turns  sour  on  my  stomach,'  observed 
Miss  Sophia. 

*  Is  there  anything  on  earth  that  wouldn't,'  thought  the 
doctor. 

'  It  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  you/  he  said  aloud. 
'The  best  thing  possible  for  me  would  be  that  prescription 
you've  gone  and  lost,'  snapped  Miss  Sophia. 

*  Perhaps  a  kind  Providence  intervened  to  keep  you  from 
poisoning  yourself  with  unsuitable  drugs,'  retorted  the  doctor.  *  I 
dare  say  Miss  Wise  stirred  up  a  prayer  or  two  with  the  arrowroot, 
so  it  is  bound  not  to  disagree  this  time.' 

*  Young  man,'  said  Miss  Sophia  harshly,  *  are  you  aware  that  a 
day  is  coming  when  you'll  have  to  give  account  of  every  idle  word  ? ' 

*  Bad  job  for  some  of  us,'  replied  Gilbert  wickedly.  '  But — 
don't  you  read  your  Bible  with  one  eye,  Miss  Drew,  seeing  you 
will  have  to  give  account  of  the  use  of  two.  That  is  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  you  to-day.    Good  evening.' 

*Good-63/e,'  said  Miss  Sophia  significantly.  *You  needn't 
come  again.  If  so  be  I  should  want  to  hear  you  making  light  of 
sacred  things  in  my  bedroom — which  ain't  likely— I'll  %md^ 

*  We  have  been  going  it  hammer  and  tongs,'  said  the  doctor 
to  Tilly,  as  he  drew  her  arm  within  his  and  shut  the  door.  *  She 
has  bidden  me  farewell  for  all  time,  and  she  hadn't  the  conmion 
courtesy  to  ask  me  to  send  in  my  bill.' 

He  saw  her  safely  home,  and  was  returning  to  his  own  domain 
with  a  good  appetite  for  dinner,  when  he  encountered  William, 
who,  inspired  by  a  laudable  desire  to  make  his  peace  with  Enmia 
and  the  children,  had  filled  his  pockets  with  free-will  offerings, 
and  was  hurrying  from  his  duties  half  an  hour  before  his  appointed 
time. 

*  I  want  you  in  the  surgery,  William,'  said  the  doctor. 
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William  touched  his  hat  and  followed,  though  rebellion  was  in 
his  heart. 

Arrived  in  the  surgery,  Dr.  Lyall  took  a  sealed  note  from  his 
table  and  handed  it  over  coolly. 

*  Take  this,'  he  said,  *  to  Robinson,  the  chemist,  in  Winterby. 
He  closes  at  eight.  If  you  are  sharp  you  can  catch  the  6.40  train.' 

*  There's  two  miles  between  the  station  and  the  shop,' ventured 
William,  rubbing  hard  at  the  calf  of  his  right  leg. 

*  Just  so.  You  will  have  ample  time  to  walk  it ;  and  if  the 
small  parcel  which  you  will  probably  have  to  bring  back  is  ready 
in  time,  you  will  be  able  to  return  by  the  9.20.  The  trains  are 
fortunately  convenient,  and  so  save  you  a  walk  of  eight  mile?, 
coonting  both  ways.' 

*  We  druv  within  two  miles  of  Winterby  this  morning,  sir,' 
protested  William,  groaning  inwardly. 

'We  did/  assented  the  doctor,  'and  shall  probably  do  the 
same  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Your  information  is  beside  the 
mark.' 

'And  there's  the  post  and  the  tallygraph,'  suggested  William, 
fidntly. 

'Exactly,'  replied  the  doctor;  *but  I  desire  this  note  delivered 
by  hand  before  Bobinson  closes.  If  you  should  happen  to  miss 
the  6.40,  which  you  will  do  if  you  linger  much  longer,  Kobinson's 
private  house  is  two  doors  from  the  Grammar  School,  and  you 
must  leave  the  note  there.' 

William  retired  crestfallen,  but  wholly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  advisable  to  catch  the  6.40. 

'After  all,'  thought  Gilbert,  as  he  sat  down  to  a  comfortable 
dinner,  'there's  considerable  satis&ction  in  paying  out  a  man 
for  his  rank  carelessness.  If  only  old  Eobinson  has  kept  a 
copy  of  that  prescription,  I  shall  be  able  to  call  quits  to  Miss 
Sophia,  especially  if  the  mixture  half  kills  her,  as  is  not  unlikely.' 


It  was  well  on  for  ten  when  William  handed  in  a  small  parcel  to 
the  doctor's  housemaid,  and  slouched  off,  weary  at  heart,  and  too 
dispirited  to  care  much  about  the  propitiation  of  his  family.  He 
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had  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  confectionery  in  his 
side  pockets  had  been  reduced  to  a  couple  of  large  lumpy  masses, 
which  reminded  him  at  every  step  of  their  sunken  estate. 

He  took  a  fancy,  upon  reaching  home,  to  look  through  the 
kitchen  window.  The  small  room  was  bright  and  cosy  with  fire- 
light, and  was  in  perfect  order,  except  for  one  comer,  where  the 
framework  of  the  bureau  stood  out  a  foot  from  its  accustomed 
place,  flanked  by  its  dislodged  drawers.  A  certain  ^lip  of  faded 
paper  was  spread  out  conspicuously  on  the  scarlet  table  cover,  and 
before  it  sat  Emma,  laughing  and  hugging  the  youngest  child. 

William  opened  the  door,  and,  entering,  stood  stolidly  with 
his  back  against  it. 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus  of,  '  Oh, 
our  daddie,  it's  found  ! '  and  presently,  regaining  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  he  stalked  forward,  set  down  the  sticky  masses  aforesaid, 
possessed  himself  of  the  prescription,  and  turning  his  back  re- 
solutely on  the  joys  of  home,  made  straight  for  the  doctor's  house, 
and  forced  a  way  to  the  dining-room. 

'  It's  found,  sir ! '  he  cried ;  '  and  I  be  as  glad  as  if  I'd  had 
five  pound  gi'en  me,  that  I  be.  Eh,  but  I'd  ha'  gone  to  Winterby 
for  that  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  'ood,  and  never  grumbled.' 

*  That,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  copy  of  that,  is  exactly 
what  you  did  go  for,'  said  the  doctor,  coolly. 

*  This  beats  all,  this  does,'  observed  William,  as  he  sat  down 
uninvited,  and  wiped  his  brow. 

*  It  is  quite  satisfiactory,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Go  home,  William, 
and  take  warning.' 

'Warning?'  repeated  William,  whose  slow  wits  were  dazed. 
*You  surely  ain't  giving  of  me  warning,  sir,  now  it's  all  come 
right?' 

*Not  that  kind  of  warning,  you  queer  fellow,'  laughed  the 
doctor.  *  Take  warning,  you  know — that  is,  take — take  heed,  that 
such  a  thing  doesn't  happen  again.' 

'  If  that's  all,'  said  William,  '  I  'ool  take  it,  sure  enough,  and 
thank  'ee,  sir.' 

Eetuming  to  his  own  home,  he  once  more  propped  his  weaiy 
frame  against  that  of  the  bureau,  and  addressed  his  wife. 

'You're  a  'ooman,  Emma,'  he  said,  'as  has  made  me  most 
partikler  happy,  and  kep'  my  house  in  a  way  as  does  you  credit 
I  'oodn't  have  you  dwell  upon  what  I  said  last  night,  not  for  a 
fortune.' 
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*0h,  father^  it  was  in  the  hollow  place  under  the  bureau/ 
fidtered  Emma.  ^  I  thought  of  it  all  of  a  sudden,  and^  I  said 
to  Lottie,  "  We'll  have  it  out,"  and  we  did,  though  oak's^terrible 
heavy.' 

'  You're  a  'ooman,  Emma,  as  has  got  sense  in  your  head/ 
said  William,  with  flattering  unction.  '  But  the  doctor,  he  beats 
both  you  and  me,  for  he's  been  and  sent  to  Winterby  and  got 
that  prescription.  I  went  and  fetched  it  all  the  way  without 
knowing,  and  there  he  sets  a-laughing  now,  wi'  two  o'  them 
three-guinea  prescriptions  in  his  hand,  and  one  worth  as  much  as 
fother.' 

*  Oh,  our  William !  You  haven't  never  been  all  the  way  to 
Winterby  ? '  said  Emma.    *  You'll  be  starved  to  death.' 

*  I  be  a'most/  said  William  submissively ;  *  but  I've  brought 
some  sassengers,'  and  he  produced  these  delicacies  from  his  tail 
pocket,  where  they  had  lain  in  comparative  security.  *The 
sooner  yon  cooks  'em  the  better,  and  we'll  have  a  comfortable  bit 
o'  supper  together,  children  and  all.' 

'Here's  a  father  you've  got,'  said  Emma,  determined  on  a 
perfect  restoration  of  the  family  peace.  *  Bulls'  eyes  and  sugar 
sticks  isn't  enough,  but  he  must  bring  home  sausages  for  us  all. 
Give  'im  a  kiss  apiece  for  'em,  now  do.' 


Nine  o'clock  had  scarcely  rung,  when  Dr.  Lyall  tapped  at 
Miss  Drew's  door  with  his  usual  decision,  and  let  himself  in. 

'  Who's  there  ? '  called  out  the  invalid,  in  a  particularly  hostile 
voice.  *  If  it's  the  doctor,  you've  no  need  to  come  up.  I'm  better 
this  morning,  I  thank  you.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Gilbert ;  and  remained  leaning  on  the  handraiL 

'Are  you  gone?'  called  Miss  Sophia,  hearing  no  further 
demonstration. 

'Not  exactly.  Fact  is  I've  got  that  prescription  of  yours. 
Shall  I  lay  it  on  the  stairs  ? ' 

*  You  don't  mean  it,  young  sir,'  cried  Miss  Sophia.  *  Why,  I 
wouldn't  have  that  prescription  laid  on  the  stairs  like  a  bit 
of  waste  paper,  not  by  any  doctor  in  the  land.  Bring  it  up 
here,  do.' 

'  With  pleasure,'  said  Gilbert,  and  ascended  forthwith. 
'  You  said  it  was  lost^^  exclaimed  Miss  Drew  reproachfully,  as 
she  stretched  out  a  lean  hand  for  her  treasure. 
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*  Not  1/  returned  Gilbert.  *  You  said  it  was  lost,  and  I  said 
it  was  mislaid.' 

'  Which  is  all  the  same/  replied  Miss  Sophia,  illogically. 

'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  bottle  of  that  mixture,  made  up  by 
Bobinson,'  said  the  doctor  amiably.  '  If  you  care  to  accept  it,  to 
be  going  on  with,  I  shall  be  happy  to  leave  it,'  and  he  drew  the 
bottle  from  his  pocket.  *  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  has 
Robinson's  writing  on  his  label.' 

Miss  Sophia  took  it,  sampled  it  solemnly,  and  looked  up  at  the 
doctor  with  grim  determination. 

*  Young  sir,'  she  said,  *  if  IVe  in  any  wise  been  unpolite,  I  beg 
your  pardon.   This  is  the  genewin  article.' 

*  You  must  take  it  at  your  own  risk,'  said  the  doctor  good- 
naturedly.  *  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  wholly 
unsuitable  for  you,  in  your  present  state.' 

'  I'm  uncommonly  glad  and  willing  to  risk  it,  sir,'  said  Miss 
Sophia,  and  applied  herself  at  once  to  the  taking  of  it. 

She  followed  it  up  with  praiseworthy  endurance  all  that  day, 
and  the  next ;  but  only  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  spirit  prevented 
her  from  owning  that  the  more  she  took  the  worse  she  grew. 
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Miss  Sophu  was  not  fit  to  be  left  alone,  and  Tilly  had  C6me  to 
sit  up  with  her. 

Simple  fever  had  run  on  to  delirium,  and  she  talked  inces- 
santly, firing  off  a  continuous  battery  of  threats  of  judgment  to 
come,  and  addressing  each  separate  shot  to  Tilly,  as  though  her 
small  person  were  a  compact  representative  of  the  sinners  of 
Norton  Wick. 

But  towards  morning  she  grew  suddenly  quiet  and  began  to 
pick  nervously  at  the  opening  of  her  bed-gown. 

Tilly  presently  observed  a  slender  cord  entangled  about  her 
fingers,  and  a  something  round  and  bright,  which  had  been 
dragged  from  its  concealment,  lying  glittering  against  the  white 
folds  of  her  nightdress.  She  bent  down  to  see  what  it  might  be, 
and  beheld  a  weddmg  ring. 

Their  eyes  met. 
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*  What's  the  time  ? '  asked  Miss  Sophia,  fiercely. 

*  One  o'clock/  said  Tilly. 

*  That's  a  lie !  Did  I  ever  let  twelve  to  one  go  past  without 
knowing  it  ?  For  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  I've  risen  in  my  bed 
and  prayed  for  him,  that  the  Almighty  would  temper  His  judg- 
ment with  mercy.  You  go  away  now ;  what  call  have  you  got  to  be 
spying  on  me  ? ' 

Tilly  would  gladly  have  obeyed,  but  her  limbs  refused  to  carry 
her.  Miss  Sophia,  again  oblivious  of  her  presence,  slipped  the 
ring  upon  the  wedding  finger  and  knelt  upon  the  bed. 

Tilly  sank  trembling  upon  her  knees,  and  covered  her  ears. 
Bat  now  and  then  strange  muffled  sounds,  like  the  inarticulate 
wailing  of  a  hurt  child,  penetrated  the  silence  with  which  she  had 
wrapped  herself  about.  Then  all  was  still  and  she  heard  her  own 
heart's  beating.  When  at  last  she  mustered  courage  to  look  up, 
Miss  Sophia  was  sleeping  soundly  with  the  bedclothes  drawn 
orderly  about  her  shoulders. 

It  was  seven  before  she  awaked. 

'  You  have  had  a  beautiful  sleep,'  said  Tilly ;  *  try  now  and 
take  a  little  tea,  will  you,  dear  ? ' 

Miss  Sophia  started,  and  a  fierce  light  blazed  suddenly  in  her 
eyes.   The  teacup  rattled  helplessly  against  the  saucer. 

*  The  fever  has  left  you  weak,'  said  Tilly  with  infinite  com- 
passion.   *  lie  back — so — and  let  me  hold  the  cup.' 

Miss  Sophia  pouted  up  her  lips,  and  sipped  and  drank.  But 
presently  she  spoke  out  harshly  as  ever. 

*  I  s'pose  I've  been  light  headed  and  let  out  all  my  secrets, 
and  you're  just  a-dying  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  everything.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Tilly,  *  I  am  not.  I  wish  for  nothing,  Miss 
^ew,  but  that  you  would  let  me  help  you,  and  love  you,  just  a 
little— for  Christ's  sake.' 

Miss  Sophia  jerked  the  bed-clothes  suddenly  over  h^  face. 
Not  even  Tilly's  pitying  eyes  might  see  the  gentle  havoc  she  had 
wrought.  But  once,  from  under  the  coverlet,  there  came  the 
I  sound  of  a  long,  shuddering  sob,  and  the  brass  knobs  of  the  bed- 
stead jingled  with  the  shock. 

Tilly  turned  resolutely  away,  and  began  to  set  the  tiny  room 
in  order. 

*  I  think  ril  go  now,'  she  said  presently,  when  she  was  quite 
snre  that  MLiss  Sophia  had  emerged  from  her  concealment. 

*  Oh,  I  can't  a-bear  it,'  cried  the  old  woman,  *  not  just  yet. 
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Sifc  down  and  sing  to  me,  just  for  five  minutes.    That  "  Bock  of 
Ages  "  ain't  so  bad.  Sing  that  one  verse  that  starts  with  Nothing 
in  my  hand."    It's  been  in  all  my  dreams.' 
Tilly  obeyed. 

Miss  Sophia  stretched  out  a  shrivelled  hand  and  laid  it  on  the 
edge  of  Tilly's  gown. 

'  Again/  she  said ;  *  that  one  verse.' 

Tilly  caught  up  the  hand  and  held  it  softly,  and  repeated  the 
song. 

*  I'm  most  uncommon  obliged  to  you,'  said  Miss  Sophia,  with 
a  pitiful  quivering  of  her  under  lip.  *  You've  showed  more  feeling 
than  I've  had  showed  for  five-and-thirty  years.  The  Lord  reward 
it  unto  yen.    You'd  better  be  going  home  now.' 

'  What  about  the  medicine  ? '  said  Tilly. 
Miss  Sophia  nerved  herself  for  a  terrible  task. 

*  That  prescription,'  she  said,  '  ain't  curing  me.  If  you'll  tell 
my  symptoms  to  your  doctor,  and  ask  him  to  mix  me  something — 
careful — I'll  give  it  a  chance.  But  I  don't  want  no  visiting.  Not 
for  any  feeling  I've  got  again  him  now — as  a  doctor ;  but  his  face 
reminds  me  of — another,  as  I'd  better  have  seen  buried  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago.' 

Tilly  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  down  upon  her  with 
sweet  seriousness,  then  bent  gravely  and  kissed  her. 

Miss  Sophia's  face  was  wrung  with  a  sudden  convulsion.  *  Oh, 
go  away ! '  she  cried,  *  I  can't  a-bear  you  here  another  minute,  and 
your  mother,  she'll  be  looking  out  for  you.' 

When  the  sound  of  the  outer  door  closing  behind  Tilly  told 
her  that  she  was  alone,  she  threw  aside  aU  restraint,  and  rocked 
and  swayed  herself  to  and  fro  in  an  utter  abandonment  of  emotion. 
*  Oh,  Lord,  Lord,  Lord! '  she  cried,  *if  I'd  had  a  girl  like  that 
to  be  looking  out  for,  I'd  never  have  been  a  hard  old  woman  with 
a  heart  like  crab-apples,  for  I  wasn't  made  that  way  at  first — I 
wasn't.' 

The  fit  of  passion  had  its  way,  and  at  length  subsided.  Miss 
Sophia  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  her 
brow.  She  had  shed  no  tear. 

But  presently  she  drew  out  from  beneath  the  bolster  a  quite 
clean  handkerchief,  a  dainty  enough  morsel  of  cambric  scented 
with  home-grown  lavender,  for  Miss  Sophia  had  her  prim  little 
ways. 
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She  raised  it  reverently,  and  drew  it  many  times  athwart  her 
lips,  then  proceeded  to  fold  it  with  great  ceremony. 

'That  kiss/  she  said,  'is  folded  up  in  this  handkercher.  I 
couldn't  a^bear  to  wash  it  away  in  soapy  water,  or  to  swish  it  up  in 
physic ;  but  I  can  lay  it  away  in  fair  white  linen,  ready  for  my 
burying.  It's  the  first  kiss  I've  had  for  five-and-thirty  year,  and 
most  likely  'twill  be  the  last ;  but  I'll  always  feel  that  a  angel 
give  it  me ;  and  I'll  have  this  handkercher  spread  over  my  face 
when  I'm  laid  out  for  burying ;  I  will — I  will ! ' 

And  a  quick  rain  of  tears  sprinkled  the  kerchief  as  she  folded 
it,  and  wakened  the  perfume  of  the  lavender. 
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'  Ah,  Geoige  Bubb  Dodington,  Lord  Melcombe — no, 
Your's  was  the  wrong  way  I — ^always  nnderstand, 
Supposing  that  permissibly  yon  planned 
How  statesmanship— yonr  trade — in  ontward  show 
Might  figure  as  inspired  by  simple  zeal 
For  serving  country,  king,  and  commonweal 
(Though  service  tire  to  death  the  body,  tease 
The  soul  from  out  an  overtasked  patriot  drudge), 
And  yet  should  prove  zeal's  outward  show  agrees 
In  all  respects — right  reason  being  judge — 
With  inward  care  that  while  the  statesman  spends 
Body  and  soul  thus  freely  for  the  sake 
Of  public  good,  his  private  welfare  take 
No  harm  by  such  devotedness.* 

ROBEBT  Bbowning,  Porleyifigs  with  certain  People, 

Destiny  may  decide  our  lots  in  life,  but  character  will  come  to 
the  front  and  nature  assert  itself.    George  Bubb  Dodington  died 
a  peer  and  lived  in  luxury.    He  had  literary  gifts  of  no  mean 
order.    It  was  his  hap  to  flourish  in  the  iron  age,  so  graphically 
described  by  Macaulay,  when  eminent  men  of  letters  had  ceased 
to  be  made  secretaries  of  State,  or  sent  abroad  on  delicate  and 
lucrative  missions,  and  before  they  might  be  emancipated  and 
enriched  by  the  patronage  of  a  book-reading  public.    Had  the 
clever  Dorsetshire  youth  come  penniless  to  the  town,  he  would 
have  taken  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  hacks  of  Grub  Street. 
Absolutely  devoid  of  principle  or  scruples  like  the  rest  of  the  class, 
he  had  the  tact  in  which  most  of  them  were  lacking,  and  would  have 
been  capable  of  turning  his  hand  to  anything.    He  would  have  I 
patiently  danced  attendance  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the  great,  and  | 
would  metaphorically  have  grovelled  on  his  face  when  invited  to 
the  bedchamber  lev^e.    A  hint  would  have  suflSced  to  give 
him  the  line  for  a  dedication,  and  he  would  have  revelled  in  the 
flattery  which  was  rewarded  by  guineas,  as  it  was  more  or  less 
ingeniously  fulsome.    With  his  subtle  flair  he  would  seldom  have 
blundered.    And  he  would  have  turned  involuntary  confidences  to 
excellent  account,  when  he  had  a  retainer  from  some  hostile  quarts 
to  jump  upon  a  fallen  patron.    His  chief  diflSculty — and  it  would 
have  been  one  he  was  well  qualified  to  surmount — would  have 
been  to  steer  clear  of  such  flagrant  inconsistencies  as  might  have 
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affected  the  prostitution  of  his  talents  and  lessened  the  sale  of  his 
works. 

Bat  as  destiny  woold  have  it,  Dodington  was  bom  to  perhaps 
the  most  enviable  of  positions.    He  vras  a  gentleman  of  good 
descent  and  ample  means.    Succeeding  very  soon  to  the  landed 
estates  of  an  uncle,  he  was  wealthy  beyond  reasonable  wishes. 
Never  a  niggard  when  it  was  a  question  of  ostentation  or  self- 
indulgence,  he  could  afford  to  lavish  140,0002.  in  rebuilding  his 
ancestral  mansion.    The  new  Eastbury  was  one  of  the  noblest 
edifices  ofVanbrugh;  the  ceilings  of  the  suite  of  reception  rooms, 
like  the  hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  were  painted  by  Sir  James 
ThomhilL    Eastbury,  by  the  way,  became  one  of  the  seats  of 
Kr.  Farquharson,  the  famous  old  hunting  squire  of  Dorset,  and 
*the  Druid'  has  described  the  funereal  festivities  when  the  second 
pack  of  his  feivourite  hounds  was  brought  to  the  hammer  there. 
Though  the  elder  Bubb,  who  married  the  Dodington  heiress,  is 
said  variously  to  have  been  either  an  Irish  adventurer  or  an 
English  apothecary — very  possibly  he  was  both — the  son  was  bred 
in  such  an  aristocratic  atmosphere  as  young  Coningsby  at  Eton. 
He  lived  in  the  intimacy  of  the  highest  society ;  he  had  the  entrSe 
of  the  two  rival  courts ;  he  was  hand-in-glove  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  political  wire-pullers,  as  with  the  roving  and  dis- 
sipated men  of  fashion.    He  took  his  place  at  once  in  Parliament 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  although  no  great  orator,  when  only  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  his  talents  had  been  recognised.    It  could 
have  been  no  Ministerial  job  that  sent  him  to  Portugal  when 
important  commercial  arrangements  were  being  discussed  to 
replace  the  able  Methuen,  and  there  he  remained  for  two  years 
doing  excellent  work.   Nor  did  he  merely  show  the  qualities  of  a 
shrewd  diplomatist  and  sound  financier.    He  had  something 
more  than  mere  literary  facility.  His  pamphlets  were  more  telling 
than  his  speeches,  and  he  might  have  taken  respectable  honours 
as  a  poet,  had  he  been  stimulated  by  penury  or  literary  ambition. 
More  than  once  he  was  invited  to  write  prologues  to  plays,  which 
it  was  hoped  might  take  the  town  by  storm. .  There  bis  character 
as  a  man  of  fiuhion  and  a  notable  Macaenas  might  have  recom- 
mended him,  for  in  place  of  being  a  hack  himself  he  kept  many 
hacks  in  his  pay.    He  was  never  more  pleased  or  more  liberal 
than  wheA  being  surfeited  vrith  sugar-pltmis.    But  his  talents 
received  more  gratifying  tribute  from  men  above  all  suspicion  of 
flattery.   He  was  praised  by  the  poets  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts ' 
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and  '  The  Seasons.'  Fielding  dedicated  to  him  a  disquisition  on 
'  True  Greatness.'  The  great  novelist  might  have  been  suspected 
of  bitter  satire,  but  at  that  time  he  had  given  up  his  profitable 
play  writing ;  he  was  in  close  relations  with  Dodington's  parasite 
Ralph,  and  fighting  liard  for  a  precarious  livelihood.  Yet  about 
the  same  time  Bentley  addressed  him  in  an  epistle,  and  Lord 
Littleton  in  an  eclogue. 

In  truth  it  would  seem  that  the  fairies  had  lavished  their 
gifts  on  his  cradle,  when  some  neglected  sister  turned  the  blessings 
into  a  curse,  which  damns  him  to  infamy.  She  gave  the  man  of 
so  many  fair  prospects  the  instinct — the  very  genius — of  servility. 
That  is  the  keynote  which  makes  his  career  a  memorable  example 
and  a  warning.  He  never  knew  how  se  /aire  valdr  or  learned  to 
wait  upon  the  future  with  the  dignity  of  calm  assurance.  For 
we  have  said  nothing  of  his  most  certain  guarantees  for  independ- 
ence in  those  days  of  intrigue  and  corruption.  He  commanded 
half  a  dozen  seats  in  rotten  boroughs,  and  had  much  to  say  besides 
in  the  elections  for  Bridgewater,  for  which  he  chose  to  be  re- 
turned. The  puzzle  is  that  so  able  a  man  should  have  made  so 
grave  a  blunder.  Had  he  held  back  and  been  plausibly  honest 
and  consistent  the  rivals  for  high  office  must  have  come  to  him, 
and  with  his  talents  and  connections  he  might  have  made  his  own 
terms.  But  he  was  always  effusively  and  aggressively  obtrusive. 
As  Lord  Steyne  remarked  of  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  he  was  for  ever 
ratting,  but  ratting  at  the  wrong  time.  In  a  singularly  unscru- 
pulous age,  his  alliance  inferred  contamination,  and  even  when 
treachery  was  expected  and  condoned,  no  Minister  dared  trust  him. 

Consequently  his  life  was  a  long  succession  of  mortifications 
and  disappointments ;  and  the  childless  sycophant  was  tantalised 
by  the  coveted  peerage  being  bestowed  only  in  the  year  before 
his  death.  Had  he  judged  himself  as  shrewdly  as  he  judged 
other  people,  his  wisdom  would  have  been  to  let  himself  be 
forgotten.  We  are  reminded  of  the  comments  of  Burke  and 
Wilkes  on  Thurlow's  dramatic  apostrophe :  *  When  I  forget  my 
king,  may  my  God  forget  me.'  But  Dodington  had  loved  to  live 
in  the  glare  of  publicity,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame,  he  deter- 
mined to  write  his  memoirs. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  he  made  the  best  possible  case  for 
himself,  but  his  bitterest  enemy  could  have  desired  no  more 
deadly  revenge  than  the  publication  of  these  astonishing  self- 
revelations.    Seldom  has  a  witpess  under  cross-lamination  turned 
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himself  more  thoroughly  inside  out.  We  have  little  doubt  they 
gave  Thackeray  the  hint  for  the  inimitable  confessions  of  Mr. 
Barry  Lyndon.  Like  the  blustering  Irishman,  there  is  a  moral 
obliquity  in  Dodington,  which  makes  him  most  delightfully 
candid  when  his  conduct  is  most  open  to  censure.  Frank  as  he 
is,  it  cannot  be  said  thai  he  was  no  hypocrite,  for  he  seems  to 
have  no  conception  that  there  was  anything  to  conceal.  Yet  after 
all  he  only  carried  to  a  perverse  excess  the  vices  and  meannefrej 
of  the  men  of  his  time.  When  Johnson  said  that  patriotism  was 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  it  was  no  paradox ;  he  only  gave 
expression  to  a  platitude.  The  patriot  was  the  politician  out  of 
place,  who  made  the  reform  of  abuses  his  stalking  horse  to  regain 
it,  and  who  thundered  against  the  treasons  of  Ministers  till  he 
could  step  into  their  shoes.  It  is  surprising  that  Macaulay  did 
not  make  Dodington,  like  Barere,  the  subject  of  one  of  his  scath- 
ing bursts  of  invective,  though  the  casual  allusion  to  him  in  the 
essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  is  stinging  enough :  '  In  the  age  of 
low  and  dirty  prostitution,  in  the  age  of  Dodington  and  Sandys,' 
&c.  On  the  one,  as  on  the  other,  he  might  have  emptied  the  vials 
of  his  vitriol  with  less  fear  than  usual  of  being  taxed  with  exag- 
geration. The  one  was  the  English  counterpart  of  the  other, 
making  allowance  for  circumstances  and  surroundings.  Neither 
was  essentially  ill-natured  or  bloodthirsty,  though  the  Frenchman 
consented  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  atrocious 
measures  promulgated  by  the  terrorising  rSgime.  But  one  and 
the  other  would  do  anything  for  the  sweets  of  office;  and  in 
Bar^re's  place  we  can  easily  conceive  that  Dodington,  with  some 
searchings  of  heart,  could  have  been  induced  to  purvey  victims 
for  the  guillotine. 

Another  similarity  is  to  be  noted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  two 
men.  As  a  rule,  in  reading  biographies  we  guard  against  the 
lv£8  Boswelliana.  But  the  recent  English  translation  of  Camot  s 
book,  and  those  memoirs  of  Lord  Melcombe,  which  have  been 
neglected  or  forgotten,  were  presented  by  the  editors  with  pro- 
fuse apologies.  They  anticipate  the  very  worst  that  the  most 
rancorous  critic  can  say  of  their  subjects.  In  fact,  though  we 
may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Thomas  Penruddocke  Wyndham  for 
publishing  the  Dodington  diaries,  we  suspect  that  he  was  about 
as  disinterested  and  unselfish  as  their  author.  He  tells  us 
how  they  came  into  his  possession.  Lord  Melcombe  left  every- 
thing to  his  cousin  Mr.  Thomf^s  Wyndham.    That  gentleman 
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bequeathed  his  books  and  the  Melcombe  manuscripts  to  Henry 
Penruddocke  Wyndham,  'requesting  of  him  not  to  print  or 
publish  any  of  them,  but  those  that  we  propose  to  be  made 
publick  and  such  only  as  may  in  some  degree  do  honour  to  Lord 
Melcombe's  memory.'  As  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  do 
his  memory  infinite  discredit,  we  cannot  say  much  for  the  l^atee's 
discretion.  He  admits  himself  that  Dodington's  conduct  'was 
wholly  directed  by  the  base  motives  of  avarice,  vanity,  and  selfish- 
ness.' His  apology  is  that  as  the  diaries  were  fairly  copied  oat, 
the  presumption  was  that  they  were  intended  for  publication. 
We  assume  that  the  booksellers  paid  money  down,  and,  as  Johnson 
said, '  there  is  an  end  of  it.'  In  any  case  they  are  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  materials  for  contemporary  history.  Dodington  has 
painted  himself  as  Boswell  painted  the  great  lexicographer,  and 
as  the  Lord  Protector  desired  to  be  painted,  with  the  warts,  the 
wrinkles,  and  the  blemishes.  He  throws  vivid  side-lights  on  the. 
men  and  manners  of  the  time,  and  his  unblushing  self-assurance 
is  their  best  extenuation.  He  was  emphatically  the  man  of  bis 
age,  though  one  of  the  meanest  and  with  the  least  excuse.  From 
Prince  Frederic  and  the  Pelhams  and  the  Bedfords  downwards, 
all — ^to  use  the  vulgarism  which  is  most  expressive — ^were  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  All  were  looking  after  themselves,  and 
no  man  gave  anything  for  nothing.  Each  piece  of  patronage  in 
Church  or  State  went  by  fiavour;  the  nation  was  saddled  with 
pensioners,  bastard  kinsmen,  and  parasites ;  public  spirit  seemed 
wellnigh  extinct,  and  national  interests  were  sacrificed  to  private 
gain.  The  future  Lord  Chatham  was  the  one  illustrious  excep- 
tion. When  he  accepted  the  lucrative  office  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  he  declined  to  draw  interest  on  the  financial  reserves, 
and  refused  the  customary  commissions  on  foreign  subsidies.  So 
he  won  the  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  middle  classes  which 
maintained  him  in  power  against  the  jealousies  of  an  aristocratic 
oligarchy.  Yet  even  Pitt,  with  his  profound  contempt  for  the 
time-servers,  condescended  to  make  cordial  advances  to  Dodington, 
when  the  support  of  the  borough-monger  was  important,  in 
prospect  of  an  impending  dissolution. 

Dodington  began  to  keep  the  diaries  in  the  spring  of  1749. 
At  that  time  he  was  already  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  a  veteran 
politician  and  intriguer;  like  his  contemporaries  he  had  lived 
fast  and  freely,  and  was  a  victim  to  gout  and  other  maladies. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  had  made  a  fair  and  early  start,  but  the 
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slippery  politician  was  climbing  a  slippery  pole,  and  with  all  his 
efforts  he  had  never  got  beyond  a  certain  point.  In  1715  family 
influence  returned  him  for  Winchelsey.  When  he  came  back  from 
the  Portuguese  mission  and  succeeded  to  his  uncle,  he  controlled 
Winchelsey  and  Weymouth  with  Melcombe  Regis,  which  was  then 
exceptionally  well  represented,  for  it  sent  four  representatives  to 
Parliament.  He  elected  to  sit  himself  for  Bridgewater,  where 
his  battles  with  the  Egmont  interest  for  the  second  seat  led  to 
some  of  his  most  suggestive  negotiations  with  Ministers  and  the 
monarch.  He  won  the  favour  of  Walpole  and  owed  him  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude,  though  no  doubt  his  borough  influence  had 
its  weight.  In  1724  he  replaced  Henry  Pelham  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  rich  as  he  was,  he  received  the  sinecure  tenable 
for  life  of  Irish  Clerk  of  the  Bolls ;  and  in  1731  the  member  for 
Bridgewater — he  sat  for  that  borough  for  thirty  years — was  made 
Lofd-Iieutenant  of  the  county.  Among  all  the  members  whom 
Walpole  retained  in  his  pay,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Dodington  was  one  of  the  most  closely  bound  to  him.  But  while 
still  voting  obsequiously  with  the  Minister,  he  eagerly  welcomed 
some  advances  from  the  Heir  Apparent.  He  assiduously  attended 
the  lev^  and  receptions  at  Leicester  House,  and  talebearers 
brought  reports  to  his  chief  that  Dodington  was  in  the  habit 
of  abusing  him  to  the  Heir  Apparent.  As  he  had  a  pretty  turn 
for  ridicule,  and  delighted  in  using  it  maliciously,  the  thing  is 
possible  enough.  The  Prince  was  not  the  man  to  keep  a  con- 
fidence, and  there  were  listeners  in  plenty  with  sharpened  ears, 
ready  to  do  an  ill  turn  to  every  intruder.  For  it  was  the 
characteristic  of  all  ministries  and  combinations  in  those  days, 
and  notably  of  the  hungrily  expectant  Leicester  House  clique, 
that  fiur  from  welcoming  any  effective  ally,  they  cold-shouldered 
the  rival  candidate  for  favours.  Undoubtedly  the  pliant  and 
subtle  Dodington  was  dangerous.  He  united  political  influence 
to  the  baseness  of  the  bom  parasite,  and  might  do  exceptional 
mischief  to  his  friends,  if  he  were  tempted  to  turn  Judas.  So 
Littleton  and  Chesterfield,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  Prince,  con- 
spired to  get  rid  of  him,  and  succeeded.  Dodington  consulted 
his  immediate  interests,  and  indulged  his  resentment  by  be- 
coming more  humbly  subservient  to  the  Minister  than  before. 
Walpole,  with  his  contempt  for  political  humanity,  smiled  and 
seemed  to  overlook  the  offence,  though  his  son  Horace  never  forgave 
it    With  his  cynical  humour  Horace  places  Dodington  in  a 
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ludicrously  unenviable  light  when  relating  the  rude  practical  jokes 
with  which  his  feather-headed  Royal  Highness  had  victimifled 
him.  They  remind  us  of  poor  Boswell's  trials  under  the  roof 
of  his  patron  Lord  Lonsdale.  But  Dodington  had  had  a  scare 
and  a  lesson,  and  for  six  years  he  stuck  staunchly  to  the  Walpole 
colours.  He  had  even  the  satisfaction  of  rejecting  overtures  from 
the  princely  opposition,  when  the  Prince  was  intriguing  for  an 
increase  of  his  income,  as  they  were  accompanied  by  no  adequate 
oflFers.  But  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  be  troubled  in  spirit, 
for  he  saw  that  Walpole's  ascendency  was  shaken.  The  jealousy 
that  would  brook  no  opposition  in  the  Cabinet,  had  forced  his 
ablest  supporters  into  violent  opposition.  It  was  high  time  for 
the  rats  to  look  to  their  safety,  and  when  Argyle  seceded  in 
1740,  Dodington  seized  the  opportunity  and  followed  him.  He 
was  satirised  as  a  renegade  by  the  Ministerial  pamphleteers 
and  caricaturists,  and  the  most  scathing  of  the  fancies  which 
commemorate  that  desertion  represents  him  as  a  spaniel  between 
the  legs  of  Argyle.  The  caricature  caught  on ;  it  was  displayed 
in  the  windows  of  all  the  print-shops,  and  the  wound  to  his 
sensitive  vanity  must  have  been  terrible. 

He  had  sacrificed  a  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  on  a  calculation 
of  the  chances :  in  the  meantime  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to  precipitate  his  benefactor's  fiJL 
He  threw  himself  into  opposition  with  exceptional  virulence.  He 
was  no  great  orator,  but  assuredly  he  never  spoke  with  more 
effect  than  when  smarting  under  the  Minister's  contemptuous 
sneers  at  those  self-mortifying  gentlemen  who  had  serenely  shared 
his  infamy.  Perhaps  he  was  never  more  or  less  of  a  man  than 
when,  casting  all  considerations  of  gratitude  and  old  friendships  to 
the  winds,  he  venomously  assailed  his  former  colleagues,  with 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  unguarded  intercourse.  The 
renegade  had  his  reward  when  restored  to  office  as  Trecisur^  of 
the  Navy  under  the  stop- gap  Wilmington  Ministry.  Pelham 
succeeded  Wilmington.  In  Pelham,  with  the  immense  Newcastle 
interest  at  his  back,  Dodington  had  descried  the  coming  man. 
To  Pelham,  with  frank  effusiveness,  he  had  been  paying  assiduous 
court,  and  there  was  something  approximating  to  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Pelham's  political  standard  was  scarcely  higher  than 
Walpole's,  and  he  was  content  to  take  men  as  he  found  them. 
Unlike  Walpole,  he  had  no  touch  of  autocratic  egotism ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  principle  was  catholic  comprehension,  and  his  minis- 
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tries  were  so  many  happy  families,  whose  claws  were  pired  and 
antipathies' conciliated.    The  place-hunter  was  again  in  a  lucrative 
berth,  and  had  no  longer  to  come  to  the  call  of  an  imperious  master. 
He  might  freely  air  his  views  and  even  look  for  promotion.    But  in 
his  excessive  care  of  himself  he  was  always  guarding  against 
eventualities.    As  the  years  went  by  he  began  to  reflect  that 
the  King  was  old  and  his  strength  was  failing.    What  would 
become  of  the  member  for  Bridgewater  in  case  of  a  demise  of  the 
Crown  ?    It  was  a  ticklish  situation,  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
sit  respectably  on  the  fence,  but  it  was  no  time  for  trimming. 
He  takes  up  the  frank  tale  of  what  occurred  in  the^t  paragraphs 
of  the  Diary.    In  the  beginning  of  1749  he  was  laid  up  with  gout. 
He  had  heard  with  pleasure  that  the  Prince  had  spoken  kindly  of 
him,  and  one  day  he  was  cheered  by  a  message  from  his  Boyal 
Highness,  o£fering  him  full  return  of  his  &vour,  with  the  principal 
direction  of  his  affairs.    The  Prince  said  afterwards  that  Dodington 
had  forced  himself  on  him,  and  though  neither  of  the  parties  are 
to  be  trusted,  that  is  the  more  credible  version.    The  Prince  had 
already  made  unofficial  overtures,  when  applying  to  Parliament  for 
an  increase  to  his  income,  and  these  had  been  rejected  by  the 
offended  courtier,  for  Walpole  was  still  strong  and  the  King  was 
in  fair  health.  Even  Prince  Frederic  would  scarcely  have  stooped  to 
increase  his  offer,  when  he  had  nothing  especial  to  gain.    That  he 
looked  on  Dodington  as  a  possible  Bichelieu  or  Alberoni  is  beyond 
all  belief.    The  probability  is  that  Dodington  used  Ralph,  who 
was  always  in  his  pay  and  who  came  as  the  Prince's  messenger,  as  an 
intermediary  to  intimate  that  he  was  open  to  reasonable  proposals. 
Balph  was  an  adventurer  of  talent,  a  clever  pen  of  all  work,  who 
put  himself  up  to  auction,  and  after  making  a  bargain,  was  always 
ready  to  be  bought  off  for  a  consideration.    He  had  no  small  share 
of  Dodington's  confidence.    The  Prince  was  lavish  of  promises 
he  probably  never  intended  to  keep,  and  Dodington's  overweening 
vanity  led  him  to  be  befooled.    After  taking  two  days  for  con- 
sideration, he  wrote  the  Minister,  humbly  begging  permigsion  to 
resign.    Pelham  was  surprised  and  alarmed.    The  defection  of  a 
Dodington  was  an  ominous  sign ;  and  he  called  to  remonstrate. 
He  found  Dodington  draped  in  the  patriot's  dignity.    '  I  told  him 
that  I  saw  the  country  in  so  dangerous  a  condition  and  found  my- 
self so  incapable  to  contribute  to  its  relief,  that  I  thought  it  mis- 
becoming me  any  longer  to  receive  emoluments,'  &c.    No  wonder 
the  Minister  was  staggered  at  his  friend's  parade  of  disinterested 
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patriotism.  However,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  carry  a  message 
to  the  King,  and  reported  that  the  resignation  had  been  received 
very  graciously.  Dodington  was  infinitely  relieved,  but  he  ought 
to  have  known  his  Majesty  better.  Amiable  falsehood  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Minister  who  never  made  an  enemy 
if  he  could  help  it,  but  we  can  imagine  the  guttural  G-erman  oaths 
of  the  irritated  monarch.  George  was  a  good  hater,  and,  as 
Dodington  learned  to  his  cost,  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  the 
scandalous  desertion.  It  was  a  standing  draft  on  the  courtiers' 
reserves  of  obsequious  humility  which  even  his  resources  were 
unable  to  meet. 

'  There  was  the  less  excuse  for  his  folly,  that  his  reception  on 
his  return  to  Kew  showed  that  he  was  worth  bidding  for.  The 
Prince  was  all  civility.  *  He  desired  me  to  come  into  his  service 
upon  any  terms  and  by  any  title  I  pleased :  that  what  he  could  not 
do  for  me  in  his  present  situation  must  be  made  up  in  futurity.  All 
this  in  a  manner  so  noble  and  frank,  and  with  expressions  so  full 
of  affection  and  regard,'  &c.  That  is  the  writing  of  the  fawning 
courtier,  fresh  from  the  flattering  interview.  We  can  scarcely 
associate  nobility  and  candour  with  poor  Frederic ;  yet  Dodington, 
when  his  interests  were  involved,  was  a  keen  reader  of  character. 
He  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  *  begging  the  Prince's  protection,' 
and  his  friendship  was  frankly  extended  to  him,  till  he  callously 
threw  him  over.  Established  as  a  member  of  the  household,  he 
immediately  begins,  like  his  master,  with  promises  of  patronage. 
The  parasites  had  their  parasites,  but  all  preying  on  their  common 
country,  and  eager  to  give  that  they  might  get.  He  oflFers  a  Mr. 
Bance,  who  was  his  humble  petitioner,  the  choice  of  two  things, 
or  rather  of  his  interest  in  obtaining  them.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Bance  prefers  a  place  which  would  give  him  the  secret  government 
of  the  Bank,  as  thereby  he  would  be  most  useful  to  his  friends.  *  I 
agreed,'  says  the  eighteenth  century  Pepys,  *and  promised  to 
undertake  the  aflfair  with  the  Prince.' 

Whether  the  princely  promises  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  no, 
we  can  understand  the  disturbance  in  the  mistrustful  household 
with  the  assumptions  of  the  new  pretender  to  the  premiership. 
Jealousies  were  at  least  as  active  as  when  Littleton  and  Chester- 
field had  ousted  him  before.  In  six  months  he  is  suspicious  of  a 
general  conspircwy  against  him,  and  the  suspicions  were  only  too 
well  founded.  Thenceforth  there  is  the  same  monotonous  tale  of 
malice  and  backbiting,  of  plot  and  counter-plot.  Anonymous 
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pftmphleteering  was  the  ordinary  method  of  attack,  and  the 
diatribes  of  Junius  had  been  anticipated  by  scribes  who  had  his 
brutality  and  scurrility  of  invective  without  the  wit  or  the  polish. 
The  *  £rank  and  noble '  Prince  set  the  example,  inspiring  seditious 
libels  and  afterwards  sneaking  out  of  responsibility.  The  printer  of 
the  inspired  and  subsidised  '  Bemembrancer '  is  arrested,  and  the 
Prince  is  in  mortal  terror.  '  What  was  to  be  done  ?  And  then  he 
ran  out  into  reasons  why  no  one  that  belonged  to  him  must 
appear.'  Balph,  the  writer  of  the  libel,  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  at  any  price.  Dodington,  on  the  contrary,  personally  appre- 
hensive of  consequences,  turns  Achitophel  to  give  counsels  that 
must  compromise  his  master.  Immediately  afterwards  he  is 
himself  the  subject  of '  the  vilest  and  most  rancorous  pamphlet.' 
FrcMn  internal  evidence  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by 
a  member  of  the  household.  Who  ?  was  the  only  question.  A 
pleasant  question  to  raise  with  the  people  with  whom  he  was  in 
professedly  cordial  intercourse.  Of  course,  he  carried  his  complaints 
to  the  Prince,  taxing  one  after  another  on  bare  suspicion.  Of 
course  one  and  all  denied  all  knowledge,  and  he  was  inclined  to 
attribute  the  authorship  to  the  friend  who  was  most  sympathetic. 
The  Prince  took  the  matter  lightly,  said  that  everybody  was 
infiunonsly  abused,  that  he  and  his  father  were  no  exceptions. 
Deeply  wounded  as  he  was,  Dodington  is  never  more  dignified. 
He  declared  that  he  only  felt  the  attack  in  so  far  as  it  was 
prejudicial  to  the  Prince's  service,  and  he  has  that  court  temper 
of  his  so  admirably  under  control  as  to  pay  a  fulsome  compliment 
when  consumed  by  resentment.  had  embraced  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  belonging  as  a  servant  to  a 
Prince,  whom  of  all  mankind  I  should  have  wished  to  pass  my  life 
with,  if  his  misfortune  and  the  misfortune  of  the  public  had 
placed  him  in  a  private  station.' 

The  public  were  ungratefully  insensible  to  the  blessing  Pro- 
vidence had  bestowed.  When  Prince  Frederic  died  in  March  1753, 
ihete  was  scarcely  a  sign  of  national  sorrow.  The  general  senti- 
ment was  one  of  indifference,  though  not  a  few  of  the  more 
patriotic  congratulated  themselves  on  a  happy  riddance.  But  there 
was  mourning  in  Leicester  House,  and  the  bereavement  fell  heavily 
on  Dodington.  He  was  in  a  sad  quandary.  He  had  sold  himself 
for  nought,  and  must  set  about  his  redemption.  Naturally  he  lost 
no  time.  He  had  his  half-dozen  of  borough  seats,  and  he  knew 
that  the  borough  buyers  were  placable.    The  wrath  of  the  King 
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was  the  graver  consideration.  The  corpse  of  his  patron  was 
hardly  cold  before  he  was  discussing  combinations  with  possible 
confederates.  The  immediate  results  were  discouraging,  and  he 
records  the  pious  ejaculation,  *  Henceforth  I  shall  live  for  myself 
the  years  which  Crod  in  His  mercy  may  grant  me.'  It  would  have 
been  well  for  him  had  he  kept  to  the  resolution,  but  he  was  not 
the  man  to  turn  penitent  and  faire  son  saltU  in  retreat.  Next 
morning  he  wakens  up,  brisk  and  busy  as  ever.  After  parentheti- 
cally fussing  oyer  precedence  at  the  Prince's  funeral,  he  shakes  the 
dust  of  the  vault  oflf  his  feet  and  makes  advances  to  Murray,  the 
Solicitor-General.  Murray,  whose  defects  were  timidity  and 
complaisance,  was  the  most  agreeable  intermediator  to  whom  he 
could  have  applied.  He  always  said  more  than  he  meant,  and  he 
assured  Dodington  that  the  Pelhams  had  no  indisposition  towards 
him.  If  there  were  any  hitch  it  would  come  from  the  King,  but 
even  that,  with  dexterous  management,  would  be  soon  got  over. 
He  undertook  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  proper  issue,  and  sent  his 
suitor  away  well-satisfied.  *  He  behaved  nobly  and  like  a  friend : 
the  event  is  with  God.*  Murray  paves  the  way,  and  in  a  week 
Dodington  ventures  to  suggest  an  interview  with  Pelham,  having 
previously  '  let  it  be  known  through  another  friend  that  he  was 
eager  to  enlist  under  proper  conditions'  These  words  he  under- 
lines. Pelham  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  but 
Murray  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  King  is  obdurate.  Six  weeks 
of  anxious  suspense  had  gone  by  before  he  met  the  Minister  by  ap- 
pointment. Nothing  could  be  more  abject  than  his  penitence,  or 
more  unbounded  than  his  proffers  of  service.  '  I  desired  to  live 
with  him  and  his  as  their  attached  friend  and  servant.'  ^  If  he  gave 
me  a  musket  and  ordered  me  to  a  post,  I  should  certainly  fire.' 
It  must  have  been  something  of  a  cold  douche  when  the  Minister 
reported  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  expressions.  'Here  is 
Dodington :  you  made  me  give  him  the  other  day  a  great  em- 
ployment ;  he  has  thrown  it  at  your  head  and  gone  over  to  my  son. 
.  .  .  I  see  him  here  sometimes,  what  does  he  come  for?' 
It  was  a  question  that  answered  itself.  Disappointed,  but  in  no 
way  disheartened,  Dodington  charged  Pelham  with  a  second 
message.  '  I  humbly  begged  pardon,  which  was  all  in  my  power 
to  do,  except  to  show  his  Majesty  by  my  future  services  that  I 
deserved  it.'  The  Minister  dismissed  him,  saying  he  would  do 
his  best,  and  would  write — an  answer  almost  as  discouraging  to 
the  anxious  petitioner  as  the  absolute  and  definite  '  No.' 
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It  ia  always  well  to  have  various  irons  in  the  fire.  He  had 
ratted  and  resigned  because  the  King  was  old ;  any  day  he  might 
follow  poor  Frederic.  And  as  Dodington  was  still  au  mieux  at 
Leicester  House,  he  bethought  himself  of  condoling  with  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  The  Princess  really  seems 
to  have  liked  him,  and  she  was  touched  by  his  sympathy.  She 
encouraged  him  to  talk  as  the  friend  of  the  family,  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  heir  and  her  other  children.  Inevitably  they 
passed  on  to  the  discussion  of  politics.  The  Princess  confided  her 
hopes  and  fears ;  Dodiifgton  gave  the  best  and  most  disinterested 
advice,  saying  nothing  of  the  self-seeking  of  his  own  intrigues. 
He  presumed  to  ask  of  the  young  Prince's  affection  towards  his 
father's  memory :  he  hinted  that  he  ought  to  have  friends  about 
him  who  would  teach  him  never  to  forget.  In  other  words  he 
made  a  tentative  bid  for  a  charge  in  the  heir's  education.  He  was 
ready  to  break  with  the  Pelhams,  to  play  the  role  of  a  Bute.  ^  I 
humbly  begged  that  she  would  cultivate  and  improve  the  personal 
influence  which  her  many  virtues  gave  her  over  the  Prince  ;  that 
I  was  sure  that  from  the  settled  opinion  of  her  prudence  with  all 
mankind,  all  the  disinterested  and  sensible  among  us  hoped  for 
a  happy  settlement  of  the  new  reign.*  It  is  like  Major  Bagstock 
begging  Mr.  Dombey  to  take  care  of  little  Paul ;  and  like  Mr. 
Dombey  the  Princess  *  expressed  herself  civilly,'  but  confined  herself 
to  polite  generalities.  However,  from  that  day  forth,  the  place- 
hunter  was  equally  assiduous  in  his  attentions  in  both  quarters. 

Though  he  was  more  supple  and  shameless  than  most,  as  we  said 
there  were  men  of  all  ranks  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  Though 
the  sun  refused  to  shine,  of  course  he  went  to  court  on  the  birth- 
day. There  he  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Hillsborough,  who 
was  in  a  charmingly  frank  humour.  The  talk  is  eminently  illus- 
trative of  the  statecraft  of  the  time.  '  He  said  that  the  Pitts 
could  not  be  quiet,  but  had  been  dabbling  with  the  Prince,  and 
that  their  plans  were  prevented  by  the  Prince's  death,  as  Mr. 
Pelham  knew ;  therefore  they  must  be  disagreeable  to  each  other, 
and  could  have  no  hopes  of  rising  by  him.  That  Mr.  Fox  had 
something  very  frank  about  him,  and  that  he  (Lord  Hillsborough) 
resolved  to  push  for  his  turn — not  by  opposition,  for  he  had  a 
&mily  and  could  not  afford  to  part  with  his  emoluments ;  but  if 
accidents  should  happen,  he  pretended  to  succeed — that  indeed  Mr. 
Pelham's  life  was  as  good  as  his,  and  he  would  not  oppose  him  ; 
but  that  he  should  endeavour  to  be  next.'   His  Lordship  added 
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that  'it  was  prodigious  how  many  friends  he  had  made/  and 
beginning  with  the  Duke  of  Comberland  he  named  them.  So 
that  when  professing  devotion  to  the  men  in  power,  he  was 
assidaously  undermining  the  Pelham  interest.  That  conversation 
turned  Dodington's  thoughts  to  Fox,  for  Hillsborough  hinted 
that  Fox  was  worth  courting.  *  I  said  I  liked  Fox  very  well,  but 
it  was  possible  he  might  not  much  like  me.'  Which  was  not  only 
possible  but  probable,  considering  Fox's  admiration  for  Walpole, 
and  the  way  in  which  Dodington  had  acted.  So  he  hastened  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  his  reason  for  rattiflg,  which  he  understood 
that  Hillsborough  would  communicate  to  Fox. 

A  year  elapsed,  during  which  he  sought  to  win  the  Princess's 
ear  by  listening  to  her  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  her 
children's  tutor,  and  of  Earl  Harcourt,  a  trusted  member  of  her 
household,  who  carried  tales  to  the  King.  He  laments  that  she  is 
not  of  more  masculine  stuff ;  otherwise  she  might  have  headed  a 
third  £Giction  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Pelhams  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  So  suspending  these  futile  efforts,  he  renews  his 
court  to  the  Minister.  Nearly  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince's 
death,  he  dines  with  him.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  obduracy  of 
the  King— of  his  prejudices,  as  Pelham  mildly  puts  it.  Dodington 
grovels  more  abjectly  than  ever.  '  It  was  never  in  my  intention 
to  offend  his  Majesty,  it  was  sufficient  that  he  was  displeased  for 
me  to  think  myself  to  blame ;  and  that  to  induce  him  to  forgive 
me,  I  humbly  offered  him  my  services  and  all  my  interest  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  added  that  I 
thought  this  submission  and  the  offer  of  five  members  should  be 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  impressions,  even  if  I  were  a  declared 
Jacobite.'  Crediting  his  guest  with  something  of  spirit,  Pelham 
said  that  even  if  that  submission  did  not  conciliate  his  Majesty, 
Dodington  might  turn  rusty.  So  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Pitt. 
*  I  answered  no,  not  in  the  least ;  that  all  I  wished  was  for  the 
King  to  make  me  over  to  him,  to  let  him  dispose  of  me  as  he 
thought  fit.  ...  If  I  was  a  new  man,  I  should,  in  paying  my 
court,  expect  that  sort  of  civil  return  which  was  my  due ;  but 
after  such  unworthy  prejudices,  and  so  void  of  all  foundation, 
taken  against  me,  I  should  never  desire  any  intercourse  with  his 
Majesty  more  than  a  distant  but  profound  respect  on  my  side.' 
Was  there  ever  such  a  delightful  tion  aequitur  ?  Was  there  ever 
such  a  surfeit  of  humble  pie  ? 

Meantime  he  had  other  anxieties.   There  was  a  contested 
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election  coming  off  at  Bridgewater,  where  interests  were  divided. 
Dodington  said  he  was  safe  in  his  own  seat,  but  the  Pelhams 
expected  him  to  control  the  other.  He  is  eloquent  in  his  virtuous 
indignation  at  '  a  set  of  low,  worthless  fellows '  who  have  pre- 

'  vailed  on  Lord  Egmont  to  make  a  nomination  that  they  may  be 
able  to  sell  their  vote.  The  place-hunter  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
abject  wretches  who  scramble  for  guineas  instead  of  office.  *  The 
immediate  expense  will  be  great,'  and  he  foresees  cost  and  trouble 
in  the  future.  However,  he  makes  the  best  of  a  provoking 
business.    He  sees  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  magnifies  his  own 

I  sacrifices  and  devotion,  and  abuses  Egmont  to  his  heart's  content. 

'  Meaner  men  might  take  money  from  the  Minister :  '  I  would  pay 
and  not  bring  him  a  bill.'  However,  with  all  his  scorn  of  corrup- 
tion, he  recommended  two  parsons  who  had  influence  over  their 
flocks.  The  Duke  was  very  willing  to  bribe  without  expenditure, 
and  promised  they  should  have  the  first  livings  vacant  in  those 
parts.  The  pair  parted  on  pleasant  terms.  Dodington,  ignoring 
his  humble  messages  to  his  Majesty,  declared  that  he  '  had  no 
design  of  being  in  favour  with  the  King  or  even  well  with  him ; 
all  I  desired  was  that  he  and  his  brother  might  be  able  to  say 
that  the  King  left  me  to  them — that  was  my  price.' 

It  was  well  he  had  made  personal  approaches  to  Newcastle. 
In  three  months  Mr.  Pelham  was  dead,  and  on  the  very  day  of 
the  demise  all  feu^tions  were  in  active  agitation.  Newcastle  was 
busy  as  any  of  them  :  he  forgot  his  grief  in  the  paramount  duty 
of  self-defence,  and  Dodington  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  Within 
a  fortnight  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  his  Grace,  in  which 
he  made  the  most  of  all  that  had  passed  in  confidence  with 
Pelham,  apparently  attributing  to  him  pledges  he  had  never 
given,  and  repeating  any  number  of  flattering  compliments.  He 
might  have  spared  his  breath,  for  his  boroughs  were  his  best 
recommendation ;  however,  he  impressed  upon  the  Duke  that  he 
had  no  thought  of  personal  advantage :  '  I  was  afraid  he  would 
have  enough  of  that  from  others.'  After  the  invariable  assurance 
that,  however  they  might  use  him,  henceforth  he  was  wholly  at 
the  service  of  the  monarch  and  the  Minister,  the  Duke  was  so 
moved  by  his  noble  bearing  that  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  Idm  twice,  ^with  the  strongest  assurances  of  affection.' 
Moreover,  glancing  at  a  sheet  of  paper  displayed  on  the  table,  he 
read  his  name  at  the  head  of  a  list,  as  doubtless  the  Duke 
intended. 
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No  wonder  that  three  months  afterwards  the  place-hnnter 
lost  temper  when  his  affair  had  made  no  progress.    For  once  he 
plucked  up  spirit,  and  spoke  his  mind  to  the  Duke.    His  business 
must  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  one  way  or  another,  and  if  he 
were  to  be  doomed  to  eternal  proscription,  he  threatened  revolt. 
In  one  breath  he  said  that  as  an  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave,  he  was  personally  indifferent  as  to  the  result — what  he 
cared  for  was  the  honour  of  the  Duke,  who  had  deluded  him  with 
fallacious  promises ;  in  another  he  declared  that  he  was  determined 
to  make  some  figure  in  life,  and  earnestly  hoped  it  might  be 
under  Newcastle's  protection.    It  is  odd  that  in  revising  the 
record  of  his  tergiversations,  he  did  not  note  those  glaring 
inconsistencies,  but  there  we  have  them  in  black  and  white.  By 
the  way,  when  he  talked  so  pathetically  of  his  approaching  end 
he  was  but  sixty-three,  and  tolerably  vigorous.    Perhaps  he  was 
foolish  not  to  persevere  in  his  policy  of  bluff  and  apparent  defiance ; 
but  the  poor  man  can  hardly  be  blamed,  for  crawling  was  his 
natural  attitude.    He  did  his  best  to  atone  for  his  outbreak  of 
temper  by  continuing  his  court  to  Newcastle  with  redoubled 
assiduity,  but  he  took  his  revenge  for  the  Judas  embrace  by 
abusing  him  freely  to  the  Princess.    In  fact,  backbiting  was  the 
favourite  weapon  of  political  feLction,  and  Newcastle's  standing 
excuse  for  his  inability  to  overcome  the  royal  obduracy  was  that 
malicious  scandal-mongers  held  the  monarch's  ear.  Dodington 
goes  from  his  Grace's  levee  to  Leicester  House,  to  dilate  to  the 
royal  lady  on  '  all  my  memory  could  suggest  of  the  wickedness, 
meanness,  cowardice,  and  baseness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.' 
And  this  was  the  man  to  whom  he  had  offered  himself  body  and 
soul,  whose  friendship  he  had  said  was  the  highest  aim  of  his 
ambition,  and  to  whose  commands  he  had  vowed  unquestioning 
obedience.    He  added  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  '  to  continue 
such  a  creature  at  the  head  of  affairs,  even  for  an  hour,'  but  on 
the  whole,  *to  avoid  disturbance,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  him.'    And  the  mother  of  the  heir,  who 
was  equally  disinterested,  *  signified  her  entire  approbation.'  Then 
Dodington,  who  had  a  knack  of  betraying  himself  when  posing 
as  most  patriotic,  summed  up  his  malignant  abuse  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  by  saying  *  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  oblige  one 
efficient  man.' 

George  heartily  despised  him,  and  showed  it,  and  it  increases 
our  respect  for  the  sturdy  King.    But  the  strange  thing  with  this 
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remarkable  man  is  that  he  was  treated  with  marked  consideration 
by  all  the  leading  statesmen.    It  emphasizes  our  suggestion  that 
he  would  really  have  done  better  had  he  been  regardful  of  his  self- 
respect.  But  the  toleration  of  his  servility  was  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Encouraged  by  the  Princess,  he  went  about  caballing  and  devising 
new  combinations  to  shake  Newcastle's  supremacy.  He  goes  to  the 
country  to  meet  the  malcontent  Halifax,  and  dangles  the  Seals 
before  his  eyes.    He  has  long  and  confidential  talks  with  the 
austere  and  cynical  Temple,    Both  Fox  and  Pitt  came  to  call  at 
his  house,  and  of  the  two,  the  haughty  leader  who  was  to  awe  the 
House  with  a  frown,  seems  to  have  unbosomed  himself  the  more 
unreservedly.    At  any  rate  he  chimed  in  with  the  abuse  of 
Newcastle,  saying  bluntly  that  the  Duke  was  a  very  great  liar. 
Yet  we  must  remember  that  reports  from  memory  may  be 
inexact,  and  that  it  is  Dodington  who  constitutes  himself  reporter. 
Pitt  did  not  fall  upon  his  neck,  but  he  was  even  more  compli- 
mentary than  the  Duke.    He  said,  *  he  thought  me  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ;  no  man  in  the  country  would  be  more  listened  to, 
&c.,  Sec. ;  that  he  was  most  desirous  to  unite  himself  with  me  in 
the  strictest  manner,  for  he  ever  had  the  highest  regard  for  my 
abilities.'   There  could  not  be  a  more  handsome  tribute,  but  it 
reads  rather  like  Dodington  than  Pitt.    Newcastle  would  seem  to 
have  got' scent  of  these  intrigues — in  fact,  he  had  his  spies  in  all 
directions — and  thought  it  high  time  that  a  bargain  should  be 
clenched.    Doubtless  Dodington,  probably  through  Lord  Halifax, 
had  intimations  of  the  Minister's  kindly  intentions,  so  by  a  clever 
coup,  though  strongly  pressed,  he  refused  to  support  the  Russian 
subsidy.    That  was  a  question  of  supreme  importance,  and  it 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.    Under  Ministerial  pressure  the 
King's  obduracy  gave  way,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Duke, '  with 
many  assurances  of  confidential  friendship,  told  me  he  had  the 
King's  permission  to  oflfer  me  the  Treasury  of  the  Navy.'  Needless 
to  say  that  the  offer  was  jumped  at,  though  it  had  its  embarrass- 
ments.   He  was  bound  to  palliate  his  defection  at  Leicester  House, 
*  where  her  Royal  Highness  received  me  very  coolly.* 

Then  there  are  some  curious  lights  on  Cabinet  secrets.  New- 
castle was  in  mortal  terror  at  the  course  of  the  war,  the  undecisive 
battle  off  Minorca,  and  the  gathering  storm  of  unpopularity  that 
threatened  to  burst  upon  him.  Fox  was  scarcely  less  apprehensive, 
and  finds  a  Job's  comforter  in  Dodington,  who  suggests  that  the 
Duke  ip  on  the  search  for     scapegoat,  and  very  probably  may 
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pitch  upon  him.    The  newly  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
chuckles  over  his  personal  immunity.    The  Duke  pleads  piteously 
to  his  colleagues,  that  though  the  city  was  undoubtedly  in  a 
turmoil,  nobody  blamed  him — that  the  sea  was  not  his  province. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  orders  to  go,  and  on  November  11  he  sent  in 
his  final  resignation.    The  Duke  of  Devonshire  accepted  the 
Treasury,  but  in  the  following  March,  Newcastle  was  still  clinging 
to  his  place,  and  obstinately  refused  to  budge.    He  had  his  reasons. 
The  King  was  revolting  against  the  new  Ministers,  and  was  throwing 
himself  on  Fox  to  arrange  an  Administration.    The  arrangements 
were  going  swimmingly  forward  under  the  able  management  of 
that  unrivalled  tactician,  the  places  had  been  already  distributed, 
and  Dodington  assures  us  that  he  had  magnanimously  refused  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  and  been  willing  to  content  him- 
self with  the  Board  of  Trade.    Then  the  scheme  was  exploded 
by  an  infEonous  breach  of  confidence.    Dodington  had  babbled 
everything  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  whose  friendship  he  professed  to 
believe,  notwithstanding  former  experience;  and  Halifax  after 
solemn  promises  of  secrecy  had  told  everything  to  Newcastle. 
Accordingly  that  hoary  intriguer  took  successful  measures  to  defeat 
the  plan.     Dodington  was  the  more  scandalised  at  Halifieuc's 
treachery,  that  before  and  then  and  ever  since  his  Lordship  spoke 
of  the  Duke  as  a  knave  and  fool.   Lol  the  sunmier  of  1757,  after 
the  illusory  interregnum,  Newcastle  was  again  nominally  at  the 
head  of  the  Crovemment,  with  Pitt  as  its  commanding  and  con- 
trolling spirit.    Newcastle  took  the  patronage  and  charged  himself 
with  the  corruption  ;  Pitt  was  to  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  war. 
The  relations  of  his  Crrace  and  the  G-reat  Commoner  may  be 
estimated  from  an  anecdote.  The  Duke  had  promised  to  reward  his 
jackal  Halifax  with  a  third  Secretaryship  of  State  which  would 
have  trenched  upon  Pitt's  prerogatives.    The  appointment  was 
delayed  and  Halifax  expostulated.    The  Duke  avowed  he  had  not 
spoken  about  It,  because  Pitt  looked  so  much  out  of  humour  that 
he  durst  not.    As  for  Dodington,  the  plotter  was  more  grieved 
than  surprised  to  find  himself  once  more  left  out  in  the  cold.  Pitt 
intimated  with  haughty  courtesy  that,  much  to  his  regret,  the  place 
was  wanted  for  another  person,  and  though  '  the  King  kept  his 
word  with  Fox  and  made  him  paymaster,  his  Majesty  was  not 
pleased  to  behave  so  to  me.' 

Sir  G-eorge  Trevelyan,  in  his  volume  on  the  American  war,  has 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  thei  piety,  public  spirit,  and  integrity  of 
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Lord  Dartmouth,  a  bright  exception  to  the  time-servers  of  the  age. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  story  told  by  his  intimate  firiend  Halifax, 
Dartmouth  was  little  better  than  the  rest.  Legge  was  in  close 
confederacy  with  Pitt,  but  when  Pitt  was  driving  a  hard  bargain 
with  the  Duke,  Dartmouth  was  persuaded  to  give  his  Grace  a 
meeting.  Admitted  to  Lord  Dupplin's  house  by  a  back  door,  he 
sneaked  out  as  he  had  come  in,  but  a  correspondence  was  arranged. 
Legge  was  to  take  office  with  the  Duke  if  Pitt  persisted  in  his 
demands.  The  Primate  of  Lreland  was  the  go-between.  Anxious 
to  induce  Pitt  to  lower  his  terms,  the  Archbishop  asked  him 
whether  he  were  sure  of  his  firiends.  The  statesman  demanded  the 
explanation  which  the  Primate  had  always  intended  to  give,  having 
got  his  information  from  Newcastle.  So  Legge,  who  had  been 
treacherous  to  Pitt,  having  been  betrayed  by  the  Duke  and  sacri- 
ficed by  the  Archbishop,  was  contemptuously  told  by  the  allies  he 
had  thrown  over,  that  he  had  better  take  the  Exchequer  seals  if 
he  could  get  them.  He  did  take  them  from  the  Minister  who  had 
played  him  false  and  broken  faith  with  the  friends,  without  whom 
he  had  pledged  himself  not  to  act,  '  and  all  for  quarter-day ! '  is  the 
comment  of  Dodington,  in  a  line  printed  in  Boman  capitals.  The 
unconscious  self-sarcasm  of  the  line  is  unsurpassable. 

Pitt  had  turned  Dodington  out  of  office  to  make  room  for  his 
own  brother-in-law.  Subsequently  he  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
place,  to  be  again  unceremoniously  expelled.  It  would  seem  that 
his  ephemeral  successes  always  alternated  with  stinging  mortifica- 
tions. The  Diary  ends  abruptly  in  1759,  to  be  resumed  through 
a  few  pages  when  he  was  courting  the  smiles  of  Lord  Bute.  It 
breaks  oflF  again,  abruptly  as  before,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
attaining  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  In  1761  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  style  of  Lord  Melcombe  of  Melcombe  fiegis. 
In  1762  Lord  Melcombe  died,  and  his  great  property  passed  to 
his  cousin.  And  these  memoirs,  be  it  remembered,  are  the 
'  apology '  of  a  politician  who  manipulated  his  brief  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  the  best  of  his  case. 
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Surely  in  no  spot  in  Great  Britain,  village  or  town,  can  it  be 
possible  to  feel  so  far  removed  from  the  world  as  in  an  Irish 
country  town.  That  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  broods 
over  it.  Mr,  Fronde  has  heard  the  last  echo  of  the  elder  world  in 
the  church  bells,  which  chime  now  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
virtuous  King  Harry,  who  turned  the  monks  adrift.  In  Cullagh- 
more,  a  county  town  of  the  Irish  Midlands,  no  sound  is  heard  that 
is  peculiar  to  modem  life,  except  the  distant  roar  of  the  trains 
hurrying  to  Cork,  One  cannot  believe  at  first  that  this  is  a  mother 
city  whither  ever  so  many  little  demes  look  for  supplies  and  help  and 
government.  Yet  even  here  tradesmen  can  amass  their  piles  of 
greasy  notes,  and  banks  and  public-houses  are  abundant.  Hither 
come  on  market-days  the  slow  donkeys,  each  stiffly  dragging  his 
little  cart,  which  resembles  in  miniature  the  huge  floats  that  are 
allowed  to  block  London  streets ;  the  proprietor,  male  or  female, 
sits  on  each,  contented  to  jog  on  half  the  day,  and  jog  back  as 
patiently  as  their  beasts.  Perhaps,  like  Winky  Boss,  they 
measure  the  distance  by  pipes  of  tobacco ;  though,  indeed,  the 
younger  women,  brave  in  best  clothes  and  feathers,  smoke  not — 
only  old  crones  do  that — neither  do  they  knit ;  they  are  happy 
enough  in  having  nothing  to  do  except  twitch  the  reins  at  rising 
ground,  until  they  reach  the  Mecca  whither  the  heads  of  countless 
donkeys  are  turned.  This  patch  of  brown  in  the  midst  of  long 
green  pastures,  this  St.  Eilda  of  towns,  to  be  the  eponymous 
capital  of  a  county !  The  daily  arrival  of  yesterday's  Times  or 
Standard  keeps  the  feeling  of  isolation  ever  present.  The  fact 
that  a  reply-paid  telegram  will  bring  an  answer  as  surely  and 
quickly  as  if  it  were  sent  between  St.  John's  Wood  and  Chelsea  is 
always  a  fresh  surprise,  tending  to  shake  the  mind  from  its  lonely 
moorings.  The  badged  and  belted  telegraph-boy  looks  an  alien 
in  the  place,  although  he  also  is  of  the  tribe  of  Byan.  There  is 
something  incongruous  about  his  red  facings,  and  the  red  pillar- 
boxes,  as  there  is  about  the  red  regiment  in  the  barracks  on  the 
hill.  Were  Home  Rule  to  come,  telegraph-boys  and  pillar-boxes 
would  be  dressed  in  green,  and  no  soldiers  entertained  except, 
perhaps,  the  Rifle  Brigade.    After  all,  green  is  a  more  restful 
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colour.  All  God's  works  here  are  green  or  drab — the  land  green, 
and  the  skj  drab ;  man  follows  in  humble  imitation,  for  the  town 
and  its  people  are  in  drab,  with  parade  of  green  on  holidays. 

Englishmen  think  of  Southern  Ireland,  if  they  ever  think  of  it 
in  these  quiet  days,  as  always  fermenting  upwards  into  lush  grass 
and  pigs  and  cattle  under  warm  everlasting  rain.  I  know  one 
town  which  can  be  as  cheerless  as  the  North  Sea  in  winter.  The 
soaking  roofs  cluster  under  a  high  range  of  hills,  which  lie  to  the 
south-west,  cloud-capped  towers  with  dripping  sides.  On  the 
many  days  when  the  wind  blows  up  from  the  Atlantic  these  hills 
extract  the  due  moisture,  and  the  lightened  masses  roll  on  to 
make  way  for  heavier  piles;  from  north  and  east  there  is  no 
shelter,  and  the  wind,  rejoicing  in  its  strength,  dashes  through 
the  town  and  measures  its  force  against  the  dark-browed  hills, 
under  which  the  houses  seem  to  be  forlornly  cowering,  like  a  herd 
of  cattle  that  seek  shelter  at  a  hedge-side.  In  summer,  if  the 
morning  be  calm  and  warm,  the  mist  rises  from  the  valley  and 
floats  half-way  up  the  hills,  as  if  an  intrusive  locomotive  was 
laying  its  white  trail.  Winter  more  often  veils  them  in  driven 
clouds  and  rain,  but  at  rare  intervals  before  sunset  the  sky  clears, 
and  the  piled  heights  seem  to  have  put  their  heads  together  in 
wonder.  Through  the  atmosphere  washed  by  the  everlasting  rain 
nules  are  as  yards  in  your  sight,  and  unsuspected  peaks  and  domes 
crowd  into  the  picture.  Then  the  wind  will  give  a  gentle 
moan  before  going  to  work  again,  driving  a  little  mist  around  the 
more  distant  hiU-tops ;  turn  away  for  five  minutes,  and  the  swim- 
ming vapour  *  puts  forth  an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine,' 
dragging  itself  swiftly  from  hill  to  hill,  so  that  when  you  look 
again  the  eyes  turn  with  a  shiver  to  the  cheerful  gas-lights  of  the 
little  town.  Yet,  cold  as  it  can  be,  the  country-folk  wear  clothes 
which  an  English  ploughman's  lusty  shuddering  would  soon 
resolve  into  constituent  rags.  Unclothed  and  half-fed  as  the 
children  are,  their  bones  grow  long  and  strong,  until  they  become 
the  tallest  men  in  the  British  Isles.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  by  the 
action  of  that  great  law,  which  yet  awaits  its  Dalton  or  Darwin, 
that  what  suits  the  Saxon  is  a  misfit  for  the  Celt,  and  vice  versa. 
The  few  successes  to  which  English  administration  in  Ireland  can 
point  are  all  due  to  certain  empirical  applications  of  this  law. 
Englishmen  will  never  understand  this;  those  that  are  put  in 
authority  over  U3  learn  nothing  as  the  years  advance.  Because 
all  the  machinery  of  representative  government  works  smoothly  in 
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England,  where  the  'greasing  of  the  wheels  is  done  in  secret, 
coonty  councils  must  therefore  mean  justice  in  a  land  where  the 
strongest  force,  social  and  political,  is  the  tendency  to  disunion. 
But  politics  never  yet  thatched  leaky  roofs.  Here  in  CuUagh- 
more  the  main  road  is  lined  by  mud-walled  cabins,  which  rise 
from  mud  floors  that  are  lower  than  the  roadway,  so  that  ihe 
rain-water  pours  over  the  door-sill.  Eyes  and  ears  and  nose  are 
offended.  The  dwellers  never  wash  themselves  or  their  children, 
who  shriek  and  swear  amongst  the  pigs  and  poultry ;  as  turf  is 
dear  they  bum  malodorous  substitutes.  The  air  is  not  redolent 
of  the  sharp  peat-reek  which  is  the  sweetest  smell  in  an  IriEh- 
man's  nostrils  ;  if  you  have  been  away  for  a  time,  it  is  the  faint 
smell  of  burning  turf,  as  it  mingles  with  the  scent  of  the  hedge- 
rows, which  brings  close  to  you  that  you  are  no  longer  in  cold, 
staid  England,  but  have  returned  to  home,  sweet  home.  These 
dwellers  by  the  wayside,  children  of  Gibeon,  have  no  wish  to 
better  their  lot  by  removal ;  they  are  contented  to  dwell  whither 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,  so  long  as  He  gives  them  the 
daily  bread  which  they  hate  to  seek  and  toil  for.  All  would  fiun 
be  lords  of  the  cabin  whereof  their  fathers  were  lords,  and  though 
they  cannot  now  sing  with  Herrick, 

Here  we  rejoice  becaase  no  rent 
We  pay  for  our  poor  tenement, 

the  judicial  rent  is  no  more  than  the  cabins  are  worth.  It  is  a 
life  of  little  ease  and  no  comfort ;  they  look  forward  to  marrying 
their  eldest  son,  by  the  matchmaker's  aid,  to  a  girl  with  a  dowiy, 
and  then  living  as  lodgers  in  the  same  cabin  with  him  and  his 
wife  and  a  new  family.  The  custom  is  kindly  and  thriftless,  and 
in  England  would  certainly  lead  to  domestic  murder,  as,  if  Zola 
tells  the  truth,  it  does  lead  thither  in  France,  It  is  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  Irish  flourish  anywhere  save  in  Ireland,  but 
it  is  truer  that  there  are  no  Irish  anywhere  else,  for  they  change 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  sky  when  they  hre  across  the  sea,  jost 
as  the  potato,  if  planted  in  a  tropical  climate,  becomes  something 
other  than  itself.  So  for  all  those  who  live  therein  God  may  have 
made  a  better  place  than  CuUaghmore,  but  doubtless  never  did. 

In  an  English  town  there  is  always  a  middle  class,  upper  and 
lower,  between  which  sections  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  good 
people  who  are  unwearied  in  providing  occupation  for  their  neigh- 
bours, and  amusements  small  but  dear.  Amongst  them  bazaars 
and  sales  of  work,  organ  recitals  and  temperance  lectures  flourish, 
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with  much  talk  of  improving  one's  mind,  much  talk  of  doing  things 
for  religion's  sake,  all  in  a  vulgar,  tactless  kind  of  way.  Except 
in  the  three  great  towns,  Ireland  has  no  middle  class  of  this  kind, 
and  pays  dearly  enough  for  the  lack.  These  people  are  those  who 
do  most  of  the  work  in  England,  are  indefatigable  at  committees 
and  boards,  and  see  that  public  works  are  not  executed  to  undue 
private  advantage ;  they  constitute  public  opinion.  No  one  should 
blame  them  because  their  first  motive  is  self-advertisement ;  they 
are  too  useful  to  be  discouraged,  and  it  is  because  of  them  that 
comfort  is  so  much  better  understood  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 
Here  a  man  is,  to  speak  roughly,  a  gentleman  or  a  serf.  A  family 
of  the  latter  class,  if  it  has  enough  to  eat,  is  as  cheerful  and 
improvident  as  if  the  sun  always  shone  through  the  warm  air,  and 
there  was  no  duty  on  whisky.  Bad  temper,  always  snarling  and 
gnunbling,  is  not  the  gloomy  inheritance  of  Irishmen ;  there  is 
none  of  that  sullenness  which  makes  the  conversation  of  a  workman's 
compartment  on  an  Engb'sh  railway  sound  like  the  growling  of  a 
cage  of  wild  beasts.  The  poorest  labourer  at  work  in  a  tattered 
coat  under  the  western  rain  is  deh'ghted  to  pause  and  consider  a 
strange  face,  whilst  giving  his  opinion,  usually  wrong,  upon  the 
coming  weather.  In  truth,  the  middle  class  in  England  is  stupid, 
and  the  Irish  peasants  are  clever,  for  a  narrow  education  is  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  English  workman  is  no  fool,  but  often 
sulky  and  brutal,  and  intensely  suspicious  of  strangers ;  our  country 
people  are  quite  imtrustworthy,  with  no  sense  of  duty  towards 
their  neighbours,  but  ever  so  much  pleasanter  companions.  When 
chance  gives  them  the  means,  they  drink  long  and  gaily,  having 
the  power  of  swallowing  the  very  worst  whisky  with  appreciation 
and  gratitude,  whilst  they  continue  to  remember  and  venerate  the 
name  of  Father  Mathew.  When  the  statue  of  the  temperance 
apostle  was  unveiled  in  Dublin  some  years  ago,  crowds  of  people 
came  up  from  the  country  to  show  their  loving  memory  of  his 
work ;  there  were  countless  bands  and  banners,  unlimited  enthu- 
siasm. The  Dublin  shops  closed  to  show  that  they  also  were  in 
sympathy,  and  after  the  ceremony  strangers  and  citizens  had  to 
appease  their  hunger  and  thirst  at  the  public-houses.  The  orgy 
in  Dublin  streets  that  night  must  have  made  Father  Mathew  in 
heaven  wish  that  he  had  never  lived  and  preached.  At  any  rate, 
nobody  in  the  country  districts  need  ever  fear  being  harmed  or 
insulted  by  a  drunken  man  on  a  fair-day  or  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
because,  although  such  a  person  is  perfectly  ready  to  fight  the 
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whole  world,  he  only  attacks  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel,  honest 
men  who  look  at  things  in  the  same  light  as  he  does  himself,  and 
never  make  unpleasantness.  The  worst  class  of  men  in  Ireland, 
the  squireens,  is  almost  extinct ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  men 
with  a  little  land  and  less  education,  who  thought  themselves 
above  the  common  farmer,  were  loud  and  dirty,  and  lived  only  for 
horses  and  whisky.  The  bad  times  were  at  least  as  bad  for  the 
lean  as  the  fat,  and  the  squireens  went  under. 

The  Sundays  would  prove  best  to  the  strange  Englishman  that 
he  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and  knows  nothing  about  Ireland.  He 
will  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  at  the  usual  time  to  the 
usual  bell,  and  will  find  the  building,  as  he  thinks,  empty,  although, 
in  fiEkct,  the  vicar  cannot  count  an  absentee.  He  forgets  that  he  is 
no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions,  whither  Providence 
has  so  plainly  called  him.  For  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  are  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land.  They 
have  brought  their  own  gods  with  them,  as  superior  as  everything 
else  made  in  England ;  but  the  unfathomable,  irresponsible  Celt 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Those  architects  who 
built  our  churches  had  no  insight  into  the  future,  or  they  would 
not  have  built  for  hundreds  where  ten  would  come.  Henry  VIII. 
might  fluctuate  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  Cromwell  prove 
how  sharp  was  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  his  earthly  saints,  but 
the  Irish  preferred  the  heavenly  saints  whom  they  knew.  All 
that  was  needed  to  make  Ireland  the  most  loving  daughter  of  the 
Mother  Church  was  the  separation  order  from  England ;  mother 
and  daughter  were  but  drawn  closer  together  by  the  brute  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  Hence  it  is  that  an  Irish  rector  is  well  content  if 
he  sees  fifty  worshippers  in  a  building  made  to  hold  five  hundred, 
and  counts  the  regular  communicants  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
He  is  not  overworked  on  weekdays,  nor  knows  anything  of  the 
eating  cares  that  beset  the  incumbent  of  an  English  parish. 
Work  out  of  church  hardly  exists  for  him.  Disestablishment  has 
rendered  him  certain  of  a  moderate  income,  however  feeble  his 
intellect  may  be,  at  the  same  time  as  it  removed  all  inducement 
for  clever  men  to  enter  the  Church.  As  living  is  cheap  in  the 
country,  he  marries  and  has  many  children.  But  it  is  a  lonely 
life  for  him  and  his  wife ;  there  are  often  not  half-a-dozen  families 
whom  they  can  visit  and  receive,  and  he  must  wish,  idle  man 
though  he  be,  that  he  could  exchange  his  little  colony  for  the 
thousands  over  whom  the  priest  exercises  patriarchal  sway. 
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A  man  accustomed  to  live  in  English  towns,  where  the  lower 
classes  have  no  religion,  is  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  fold  brings  in  all  its  sheep.  None  remain  out- 
side the  door,  because  none  dare  face  the  pains  and  penalties. 
Partly  by  promises,  partly  by  threats,  most  of  all  by  performance, 
this  Church  holds  rich  and  poor  alike ;  it  can  punish  and  reward 
with  eternal  penalties  and  eternal  gifts ;  it  is  the  greatest  power 
below  the  sky,  and  uses  its  strength  unmercifully.  On  Sunday 
mornings  the  little  groups  coming  from  the  Protestant  Church, 
all  of  them  well  dressed  and  comfortable,  as  becomes  the  members 
of  an  English  garrison,  often  meet  the  broad  wave  of  frieze  and 
corduroy  coming  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are  nlled  with  a 
feeling  of  pride ;  they  are  the  elect,  these  the  Gentiles ;  many 
are  called,  but  they  are  the  few  chosen.  Some  pious  alien  in  the 
past  has  built  a  Presbyterian  church  and  manse ;  very  possibly 
he  was  one  of  Cromwell's  settlers.  It  is  reported  that  the  con- 
gr^tion  numbers  four;  these  four  must  be  on  a  pinnacle  of 
spiritual  pride.  The  Sunday  afternoons  in  winter  must  seem  to 
the  Presbyterians  utter  abomination.  One  can  hardly  say  that 
the  well-known  horrors  of  a  *  Continental  Sunday '  flourish  in  the 
rural  disticts  of  Munster,  but  the  people  are  obviously  unsworn 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  air  is  full  of  shouts 
ftom  an  upland  field,  where  the  wild  lads  are  playing  a  wild  game 
called  Graelic  football,  which  Ireland  invented  of  her  own  special 
grace  and  mere  motion.  In  this  game  you  can  play  at  Rugby  or 
Association  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  rules  are 
unworthy  of  a  free  people,  or  one  striving  to  be  free.  The  ftiU 
teams  are  rarely  playing  at  the  same  moment,  as  couples  are  wont 
to  retire  for  a  few  moments  and  settle  diflferences  while  they  are 
fresh.  If  the  spectators  are  numerous,  fiiction  fights  are  apt  to 
occur,  as  in  the  electrical  atmosphere  feuds  eighty  years  old  some- 
times recur  to  the  mind.  Gruesome  stories  will  be  told  you,  if 
you  like  to  listen,  of  matches  in  which  three  or  four  men  were 
fairly  killed,  and  comfortably  buried  without  the  coroner  or  any 
other  foreign  official  being  informed.  But  there  are  no  other 
fcnrms  of  Sunday  amusements  which  might  provoke  Sabbatarian 
censure,  unless  poaching  be  an  exception,  and  that  is  an  ordinary 
everyday  pursuit,  whenever  time  can  be  made  for  it.  You  may 
easily  meet  in  the  afternoon  a  band  of  youths  and  dogs,  carrying 
openly  down  the  roads  three  or  four  rabbits  or  hares.  The  passer- 
hj  will  regard  them  with  a  benevolent  smile,  unless  he  happens 
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tx)  be  a  brutal  oppressor  of  the  poor,  whose  game-preserving  soul 
is  wrong  by  the  sight.  These  simple  sports  are  all  that  exist  in 
the  country ;  cricket  is  practically  unknown,  and  all  the  summer 
a  deep  peace  broods  over  the  long  grasses  and  pasture  fields. 

It  is  plain  that  a  professional  man  who  has  to  begin  a  full 
day's  work  every  morning  can  enjoy  life  in  these  dumb,  inert 
little  Irish  towns  ;  but  what  of  the  wives  and  daughters  ?  Their 
lives  resemble  that  shadowy  existence  in  Hades  with  which 
Achilles  frightened  generation  after  generation  of  the  Greeks. 
They  might  maintain  that  it  is  better  to  be  kitchenmaid  in 
cities,  in  a  poor  man's  house  who  has  little  to  eat,  than  to  reign  a 
local  queen.    For  these  poor  women  are  not  even  in  the  country  ; 
they  have  much  of  the  noise  and  smells  of  town,  and  are  yet 
almost  lonely  among  two  or  three  thousand  men  and  women. 
The  Protestant  rector,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  make  up  the  whole 
middle  class,  and  these  victims  of  isolation  usually  quarrel  among 
themselves.    Their  women  are  debarred  from  their  proper  occupa- 
tion of  visiting  the  poor  and  tending  the  sick,  there  are  no  matins 
and  evensong  to  attend,  and  they  have  to  fall  back  on  themselves. 
Certain  pastimes  are  in  vogue  from  time  to  time.    At  present 
hockey  and  golf  lighten  the  weary  path,  lawn-tennis  being  quite 
out  of  fashion,  only  to  be  tolerated  in  remote  country  gardens, 
whose  owners  have  not  learnt  that  tennis  courts  ought  to  become 
croquet  lawns.   Hockey,  unhappily,  can  only  be  played  in  populous 
places ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  together  twenty-two  people  who 
may  endure  each  other  as  regards  social  position  and  religion. 
Golf  is  very  popular,  but  lack  of  pence  prevents  most  links  being 
used  in  summer,  as  it  would  cost  too  much  to  keep  the  grass  cut. 
Salvation  has  to  be  sought  in  the  bicycle,  and  when  the  gains  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  finally  weighed  this  will  be  found  the 
greatest.    All  boys  and  girls  ride  in  Ireland,  because  an  inter- 
mediate system  of  education  scatters  money  broadcast  through 
the  schools,  most  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  cycle  manu- 
facturers.   If  the  resident  magistrate  rides  a  bicycle  all  is  well, 
for  then  the  footpaths  are  open ;  but  the  road  contractors  are  anti- 
cyclists,  and  do  their  best  to  keep  them  from  being  profaned  by 
anything  more  modem  than  the  ass  and  cart.   The  lack  of  social 
pastimes  nowadays,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  is 
distressing. 

What  delightful  games  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  known !  J 
We  are  too  self-conscious,  it  appears,  to  play  at  them,  but  our  | 
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maidens  might  at  least  try  to  revive  them  as  weapons  of  offence. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  are  too  innocent  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  some  not  innocent  enough.  Yet  the  Irish  girls  might  be 
helped  in  the  capture  of  a  subaltern,  their  legitimate  prey  from 
time  immemorial,  by  '  Barley-break,  or  last  in  hell,*  by  *  Draw- 
gloves,'  or  *  Fox  i*  th'  hole.'  What  game  was  it  to  which  Herrick 
invited  Lucia?  *  At  stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play.'  It  is  worth 
noting  that  Chapman  in  his  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey '  makes 
Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  play  at  *  stool-ball.'  There  could  not 
be  a  better  precedent.  At  any  rate,  there  is  little  good  in  people 
meeting  to  say, '  Nous  nous  ennuyerons  ensemble.'  The  sons  and 
brothers  are,  of  course,  in  Dublin,  crowding  into  the  overcrowded 
professions ;  the  girls  stay  at  home,  unless  weariness  drives  them 
to  be  nurses.  There  would  be  a  great  difference  if  they  had  the 
priceless  distraction  which  English  girls  enjoy — that  of  doing 
good  to  ungrateful  fitmilies.  But  the  broad-chested,  bandy-legged 
Catholic  priest  allows  no  poaching  in  his  covers.  He,  to  be  sure, 
is  in  no  lack  of  society,  and  goes  nowhere  except  where  he  takes 
unquestioned  the  highest  seat.  His  despotic  power  does  no  harm 
to  his  subjects,  but  goes  far  to  ruin  the  man  himself.  Some 
score  of  years  ago  there  had  been  a  family  conference  to  deter- 
mine whether  Tim  should  be  a  ploughman  or  a  priest,  and  when 
the  cloth  carried  it  ov«:  the  corduroys  his  femily  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  so  that  after  a  weary  waiting  they  received 
the  patent  of  nobility.  For  as  at  Rome  a  family  took  place 
among  the  aristocracy  if  an  ancestor  had  held  curule  honours,  in 
Ireland  the  neighbours  look  reverently  on  the  cabin  that  has  reared 
a  priest.  They  justly  hold  that  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the 
keys  of  heaven,  to  open  and  shut  the  door  of  immortal  life  on 
one's  fellow-men.  It  is  by  no  means  so  good  for  the  priest 
himself,  who  is  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
foxmded  on  the  paltriest  education.  Englishmen  brought  up  as 
peasants,  taught  at  Maynooth,  and  entrusted  with  such  powers, 
would  be  always  unendurable ;  the  Irish  priest  is  not  always  an 
impossible  person.  Still,  one  would  prefer  not  to  be  the  National 
schoolmaster  under  him. 

We  have  a  railway  running  through  the  town,  a  line  more 
than  sixty  miles  long,  which  serves  a  rich  country  of  deep  pasture, 
whence  long  trains  full  of  bullocks  are  always  being  shunted  up 
and  down  under  loud  protest.  At  each  extremity  of  the  line  are 
two  large  cities.    The  unpunctuality  of  its  trains  hurts  no  one 
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and  irritates  no  one ;  time  is  long  and  cheap  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
the  *  Celtic  melancholy/  about  which  so  much  is  said,  sees  clearly 
that  man,  brief  man,  is  ridiculous  if  he  lashes  himself  to  fury 
because  he  must  wait  a  few  minutes  breathing  G-od's  good  air  at 
a  country  station.  Modern  methods  have  so  far  prevailed  upon 
our  altruistic  company — that  it  labours  not  for  its  own  selfish 
interests  the  share  lists  show — as  to  bring  excursion  trains  to  the 
Sunday  football  matches.  As  soon  as  the  match  is  ended  the 
train  draws  up  into  the  station  and  stays  there ;  somebody  on  the 
engine  blows  its  steam-whistle  loudly  to  remind  the  passengers 
that  they  are  but  sojourners,  and  have  no  abiding-place  in 
Collaghmore.  One  would  think  the  precaution  unnecessary,  for 
these  lucky  folk,  enviously  regarded  by  the  townspeople,  are 
asserting  ostentatiously  in  all  the  public-houses  that  they  are 
travellers,  bona-Jide  travellers.  The  train  slowly  fills  ;  those  that 
have  come  betimes  sit  down  and  wait  a  couple  of  hours  with  not 
an  unkind  thought  towards  guard  or  station-master ;  when  the 
police  are  of  opinion  that  all  are  safely  gathered  in,  the  whistling 
ceases  and  our  visitors  depart.  Four  or  five  miles  away  the  up 
trains  stop  at  a  little  station  to  give  in  their  tale  of  tickets  before 
reaching  a  junction.  On  occasions  a  train  has  arrived  late,  so 
that  when  in  the  station 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelas  sounded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  instant  ticket-collector,  guard,  and  porter 
retire  to  their  devotions,  the  passengers  waiting  patiently,  unless 
they  be  *  black  Presbyterians '  or  Englishmen.  It  is  part  of  our 
new  Imperialistic  creed  to  believe  that  the  railway  does  away 
with  all  old-world  obstacles  and  progress ;  the  Soudan  will  take 
to  studying  English  literature  and  science  as  soon  as  the  iron 
horse  supersedes  the  camel.  Ireland  is  one  of  those  despised 
nations,  *  half  sullen  and  half  wild,'  who  would  above  all  things 
be  left  to  themselves.  The  people  are  gentle  and  cheerful ;  they 
have  ever  had  the  strangest  power  of  winning  over  the  stranger ; 
but  they  will  neither  worry  nor  be  worried.  The  past  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  present ;  it  is  not  a  palimpsest  to  be  laboriously 
deciphered.  Two  miles  to  our  east  the  railroad  runs  directly 
over  a  holy  well.  At  the  side  of  the  embankment  is  a  round  pool, 
black  and  forbidding,  fed  by  a  never- failing  spring ;  here,  where 
the  trains  thunder  by  to  catch  the  packet-boat  for  England,  the 
country  people  drink  of  the  sacred  water,  and  pray  for  release 
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from  their  afflictions.  When  going  away  they  hang  their  ban- 
dages, sad  flattering  rags,  on  the  tree  beside  the  well.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  likened  to  the  tree  Ygdrasil,  with  root  fixed  in  heaven, 
or  to  some  it  may  appear  like  to  that  whose  time-tossed  branches 
^Eneas  saw  in  the  porch  of  Avemus  : 

Ulmns  opaca,  ingens,  qnam  sedem  Somnia  volgo 
Yana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisqne  snb  omnibus  haerent. 

There  wonld  have  been  no  railways  in  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish/ 
but  they  are  cheerfully  accepted  as  part  of  an  imperfect  scheme 
of  existence.  A  journey  to  any  place  has  the  merit  of  giving  an 
excuse  for  merry*making,  and  soft-skinned  and  thin-skinned  folk 
have  to  travel  first  or  second  class.  There  are  many  skinfuls  of 
whisky  in  the  third-class  carriages,  and  indeed  a  man  needs  some- 
thing to  cheer  him  when  seated  on  a  narrow  cushionless  ledge 
against  a  hard  wooden  wall.  The  Englishman  by  perseverance 
has  made  the  railway  companies  see  to  his  comfort ;  we  never 
persist  in  making  ourselves  unpleasant.  No  magistrates  outside 
this  country  would  have  been  so  right-minded  as  those  who  re- 
fused to  punish  a  local  farmer  for  pitching  out  of  window  a  man 
who  objected  to  smoking,  and  gaily  proceeded  to  fine  the  com- 
plainant for  leaving  a  train  when  in  motion. 

Greneration  after  generation  of  English  people  have  considered 
Ireland  as  a  necessary  evil,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  inserted  by  Pro- 
vidence for  its  own  good  ends.  The  very  bagmen  at  the  country 
hotels  feel  and  show  that  it  is  an  inferior  country  to  which  they 
are  selling  superior  articles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
feeling  with  which  Ireland  is  mentioned  in  EngUsh  literature 
before  the  present  century.  The  burden  of  complaint,  the 
'Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra  ?' may  be 
noticed  through  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  though,  indeed, 
Shakespeare  is  more  generous.  His  honest  insular  hatred  spent 
itself  on  the  French  and  weasel  Scots ;  his  love  was  for  Italy,  and 
to  Ireland  he  gave  neither  praise  nor  blame.  Yet  we  feel,  es- 
pecially we  who  live  in  the  South,  that  there  is  no  man  in 
England,  unless  he  be  an  umbrella-maker  or  waterproof-maker, 
but  has  reason  every  week  to  thank  a  careful  Heaven  that  placed 
Ireland  to  defend  England  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  national 
boast  with  Englishmen  that  in  their  climate  a  man  can  spend 
more  days  out  of  doors  than  anywhere  else.  They  are  blind  to 
the  reason.  In  this  matter,  as  in  some  others,  Ireland  is  England's 
whipping-boy.    Were  not  this  deluged  island  at  hand  to  take  the 
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moisture  out  of  the  Atlantic  rain-clouds,  England  would  be 
drenched  with  rain.  The  fitrmers  would  have  even  more  pes- 
simistic ideas  on  the  advantage  of  sowing  wheat,  and  cricket 
would  not  be  the  national  game.  Cricketers  feel  a  little  anxiety 
for  the  morrow's  game  when  they  read  in  the  evening  paper  that 
the  barometer  is  falling  fast  at  Valentia ;  but  on  that  morrow 
most  of  Ireland  will  be  blotted  out  by  the  dark  rain,  and  farmers, 
athletes,  sportsmen  foiled  once  again.  Only  so  much  rain  as 
Munster,  Gonnaught,  and  Leinster  cannot  manage  between  them 
— and  their  capacity  is  enormous  and  sorely  tried — will  pass  on  to 
England,  the  spoilt  darling  of  fortune.  Observe  how  cunningly 
Ireland  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the  wet  south- 
westers — she  protects  England  like  an  umbrella  held  to  fix)nt  the 
wind. 

Ernest  Ensor. 
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IZAAK  WALTON'S  LIFE  OF  DONNE. 


AN  APOLOGY, 


Since  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold  there  has  been  no  literary 
critic  to  whose  appearances  in  print  the  majority  of  educated 
people  look  forward  with  such  assurance  of  satisfaction  as  to  those 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  His  essays  are  always  first-hand  studies, 
giving  the  result  of  reading  and  reflection,  and  an  insight  which 
*  looks  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men,'  while  they  are  written  in 
a  style  as  sinewy  as  the  thought,  with  no  preciosity  of  phrase  and 
no  word  to  spare.  If  they  are  sometimes  disappointing,  it  is 
because  he  sometimes  elects  to  treat  of  people  who  interest  him 
only  on  some  particular  side,  while  the  rest  of  their  character  or 
achievement  finds  him  cold  or  hostile.  Such  a  person  evidently 
is  Donne,  the  famous  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whom  Mr.  Stephen  has 
lately  discussed  in  a  very  brilliant  article  in  the  *  National  Review,' 
taking  occasion  by  Mr.  Gosse's  *  Life  and  Letters.'  Donne  was  a 
puzzle,  and  therefore  attractive  to  the  psychologist,  but  he  was 
also  a  poet  and  a  preacher ;  and  those  people  who  value  him  in 
either  of  these  aspects  are  not  likely  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Stephen's  paper  in  a  very  contented  frame  of  mind.  It  is, 
however,  only  incidentally  about  Donne  that  I  wish  to  speak  in 
this  humble  remonstrance ;  the  brief  I  have  taken  up  is  not  on 
his  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  his  biographer  Izaak  Walton.  If  I 
speak  of  Donne  it  will  be  as  the  facts  of  his  life  form  the  material 
of  Walton's  biography. 

After  a  dubious  compliment  to  Walton's  life  of  Donne  as  a 
prose  idyl  like  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  *  a  charming  narrative  in 
which  we  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  reality  of  Donne  as  with 
the  reality  of  Dr.  Primrose,'  Mr.  Stephen  puts  his  case  against 
the  book  in  a  sentence  :  *  There  are  two  objections  to  the  life  if 
taken  as  a  record  of  facts.  The  fijrst  is  that  the  facts  are  all  wrong, 
and  the  second  that  the  portraiture  is  palpably  false.'  Tne  judg- 
ment could  not  be  more  severe,  and  if  Mr.  Stephen  were  treating 
directly  of  Walton  it  would  have  great  weight,  for  it  would  then 
meuithat  he  had  investigated  the  question  of  Walton  s  trust- 
worthiness for  himself.    As  it  is,  I  incline  to  think  he  has  not 
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done  so,  from  the  palpably  false  portraiture  of  the  sentence  which 
follows  :  *  As  we  read  we  imagine  Walton  gazing  reverently  firom 
his  seat  at  the  dean  in  the  pulpit,  dazzled  by  a  vast  learning  and 
a  majestic  flow  of  elaborate  rhetoric,  which  seemed  to  the  worthy 
tradesman  to  come  as  from  an  **  angel  in  the  clouds,"  and  offering  a 
posthumous  homage  as  sincere  and  touching  as  that  which,  no 
doubt,  engaged  the  condescending  kindness  of  the  great  man  in 
life.'    That  sentence  contains  a  radically  false  view  of  Walton's 
character  and  capabilities,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  men  to 
each  other.    To  begin  with,  Mr.  Stephen  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
aware  that  the  phrase  *  an  angel  in  the  clouds '  ^  is  not  Walton's 
own,  but  a  quotation  from  one  of  Donne's  poems,  and  is  employed 
by  Walton  to  express,  not  the  preacher's  relation  to  his  flock,  but 
the  heavenly  authority  of  his  message.    If  that  is  recognised,  the 
phrase,  though  it  remains  exaggerated,  ceases  to  be  ridiculous. 
Then,  as  for  the  *  worthy  tradesman.'    Undoubtedly  Walton  is 
often  spoken  of  as  *  worthy '  by  his  friends,  and  undoubtedly  he 
had  been  a  *  tradesman,'  but  his  capability  of  appreciating  Donna 
is  not,  for  all  that,  adequately  summed  up  in  the  compound 
phrase  ;  any  more  than  the  secret  of  the  charm  of  the  *  Compleat 
Angler '  is  conveyed  in  Mr.  Grosse's  title  of  the  *  immi^rtal  piscatory 
linendraper.'  ^    Walton's  marriage  register  declares  him  to  have 
been  an  ironmonger.    He  was  a  freeman  of  the  Ironmongers' 
Company,  of  which  Donne's  father  had  once  been  warden ;  and 
this  fact  may  have  implied  a  certain  freemasonry  in  their  relations. 
It  is  more  important  to  insist  that  Walton  was  a  man  of  education. 
His  handwriting  is  beautiful  and  scholarlike,  and  his  composition 
(as  that  of  Shakespeare,  who  was  also  of  yeoman  descent  and 
c  ountry  schooling)  might  put  to  the  blush  a  good  deal  for  which 
a  university  has  been  answerable.    He  was  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of 
poets.  A  better  proof  that  he  was  not  a  *  worthy  tradesman '  in  Mr. 
Stephen's  unworthy  sense  is  afforded  by  his  friendship  with  country 
gentlemen  of  the  stamp  of  Charles  Cotton,  who  are  not  the  least  sen- 
sitive of  men  to  distinctions  of  class,  and  who  are  not  professionally 
obliged  to  meekness  like  the  clergy,  though  even  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  are  not  in  the  habit  of  offering  free  quarters  in  Fam- 
ham  Castle  to  worthy  tradesmen.    A  remark  of  Cotton's  may  be 

'  *  Preaching  the  Word  so,  as  showed  his  own  heart  was  possessed  by  those 
very  thoughts  and  joys  that  he  laboured  to  distil  into  others ;  a  preacher  in 
earnest :  always  preaching  to  himself  ^  like  an  Angel  front  a  cloud  but  in  none.* 

'  Go!^se*s  Life  of  Donne,  ii.  253. 
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quol^ed  as  suflScient  once  for  all  to  free  Walton's  character  from  any 
suspicion  of  servility :  ^  My  fattier  Walton  will  be  seen  twice  in 
no  man's  company  he  does  not  like,  and  likes  none  but  such  as  he 
believes  to  be  very  honest  men,  which  is  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments, or  at  least,  of  the  best  testimonies  I  have,  that  I  either  am 
or  that  he  thinks  me  one  of  those,  seeing  I  have  not  yet  found 
him  weary  of  me.'  Donne  became  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  parish 
in  which  Walton  lived,  in  1624,  and  assuming,  as  we  may,*  that  they 
became  acquainted  at  that  date,  there  were  still  seven  years  re- 
maining before  Donne's  death,  in  which  Walton  would  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  his  vicar  from  other  points  of  view  than 
from  below  the  pulpit ;  and,  indeed,  their  intimacy  is  proved  by 
Ms  receiving  one  of  Donne's  memorial  seals,*  and  by  his  presence 
at  Donne's  bedside  when  he  breathed  his  last.  I  plead,  therefore, 
that  Walton  was  a  person  capable  of  painting  Donne's  portrait, 
and  with  ample  opportunities  of  studying  his  subject. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  likeness  is 
a  good  one ;  in  other  words  that  the  salient  facts  are  all  right,  and 
the  character  accurately  drawn.  In  order  to  this,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  desert  Mr.  Stephen  for  the  moment,  and  turn  to 
Mr.  Gosse  on  whom  he  has  relied,  so  as  to  examine  any  charges 
Donne's  most  recent  biographer  has  to  make  against  his  predeces- 
sor. *  In  the  days  of  Walton,'  says  Mr.  Crosse,  '  of  course  what 
we  now  call  conscientious  biography  was  unknown.'  Again  he 
says,  Walton's  life  is  '  too  rose-coloured  and  too  inexact  for  scien- 
tific uses.' '  And  again,  the  inaccuracies  are  '  so  many,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  mere  annotation  to  remove  them.'  I  cannot 
think  that  by  *  conscientious  biography '  Mr.  Gosse  means  what  I 
should  mean  by  that  expression,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
*  scientific  uses '  of  a  biography  may  be,  so  that  I  will  not  attempt 
any  discussion  on  this  part  of  his  indictment ;  but  in  regard  to 
his  other  charges  a  direct  issue  can  be  joined.  I  will,  therefore, 
make  a  summary  of  the  inaccuracies  Mr.  Gosse  has  pointed  out  in 
Walton,  to  see  if  they  indeed  transcend  the  power  of  annotation 
to  correct,  and  then  I  will  examine  the  question  of  *  rose-colour.' 

1.  In  his  account  of  Donne's  marriage  and  consequent  dismissal 

'  Mr.  Gofise,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  give,  *  conjectures '  that  Walton 
did  not  enjoy  the  Dean's  intimacy  till  1629  or  1G30  (Pref.  p.  xii). 

-  Other  recipients  were  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Salisbury 
and  Chichester,  and  George  Herbert. 

■  Pref.  p.  Tiii. 
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from  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  secretaryship,  Walton  speaks  of 
Egerton  as  Lord  Ellesmere,  which  he  did  not  become  till  later. 
Also  he  represents  tiie  &ther-in-law,  Sir  George  More,  as  asking 
his  sister,  who  was  Egerton's  wife,  to  interfere  and  get  Donne 
discharged,  whereas  she  died  in  the  year  before  Donne's  marriage. 
This  is  imdoubtedly  a  blunder  of  Walton's,  I  suspect  the  appeal  to 
Lady  Egerton  to  effect  Donne's  dismissal,  of  which  WiJton  must 
have  been  told,  referred  to  the  early  days  of  Donne's  courtship, 
and  strengthens  Walton's  assertion,  which  Mr.  Gosse  unreasonably 
doubts,  that  Sir  George  More  '  had  some  intimation '  of  what  was 
going  fOTward. 

2.  Walton  gives  the  cause  of  Sir  Robert  Drury's  excursion  to 
the  continent,  on  which  Donne  was  his  companion,  as  '  a  sudden 
resolution  to  accompany  Lord  Hay  on  an  embassy  to  the  French 
King  Henry  IV.,'  whereas  it  appears  from  Chamberlain's  corre- 
spondence with  Carleton  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  travel  till  the 
year  after  Henry's  assassination. 

3.  Walton  believed  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  gave 
Donne  his  doctor's  degree  with  '  gladness ; '  but  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Oarleton's  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  did  not  consent  with- 
out much  pressure  from  the  King. 

4.  Walton  misdates  the  Aviumnaly  a  poem  written  by 
Donne  upon  George  Herbert's  mother.  The  point  of  the  poem  is 
that  the  lady  was  in  the  autumn  of  her  beauty — pulchroirum 
autiimnua  ptdcher^  as  Bacon  says — and  of  this  Walton  is  not 
oblivious,  for  he  says  '  both  he  and  she  were  then  past  the  meridian 
of  man's  life.'  But  he  connects  the  poem  with  their  first  meeting 
at  Oxford,  which  could  not  have  been  later  than  1600,  when 
Magdalen  Herbert  would  have  been  only  thirty-two.  Mr.  Gosse, 
it  may  be  remarked,  does  some  violence  to  the  poem  itself  by 
dating  it  as  late  as  1625,  when  she  would  have  been  fifly-seven  ; 
for  Donne  himself  gives  fifty  as  the  age  he  had  in  his  mind  for 
the  autumn  of  life. 

5.  This  must  be  given  in  Mr.  Gosse's  own  words :  *  One  of  the 
most  curious  facts  about  the  life  of  Donne  as  written  for  us  so 
charmingly  by  Izaak  Walton  is  the  extraordinary  tissue  of  errors, 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  the  pages  where  he  describes  the 
poet's  entrance  into  holy  orders.  .  .  .  The  page  in  which 
Walton  describes  the  circumstances  of  Donne's  ordination  contains 
scarcely  a  statement  which  is  historically  correct;  neither  the 
date,  nor  the  conditions,  nor  the  company  are  those  which  are 
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given  us  by  contemporary  doomnents.'  Bat  immediately  after 
these  very  sweeping  charges  Mr.  Gosse  adds :  *  *  And  yet  it  is 
[Nnobable  that  in  the  attitude  of  the  King  to  Donne,  and  in  the 
conversations  recorded,  we  may  safely  follow  Walton.  These 
would  seem  to  Donne  himself  to  be  the  really  essential  matters  ' 
(ii.  57).  Certainly,  and  to  us  also.  We  may  note,  however, 
that  for  the  King's  attitude  to  Donne  we  are  not  left  to  the  mercy 
of  probabilities,  for  Donne  himself  in  the  eighth  expostulation  of 
his  ^  Devotions '  tells  us  in  the  plainest  language  that  the  King 
'  first  of  any  man  conceived  a  hope  that  I  might  be  of  some  use 
in  [the]  Church,  and  descended  to  an  intimation,  to  a  persuasion, 
almost  to  a  solicitation  that  I  would  embrace  that  calling.'  But 
to  come  to  Mr.  Gosse's  apparently  specific,  but  very  puzzling 
charges  of  inaccuracy  as  to  the  'date,  conditions,  and  company'  [?] 
of  D<mne's  ordination.  Date  in  Walton  there  is  none  at  all.  He 
says  only  that  Donne  deferred  his  ordination  for  *  almost  three 
years '  after  the  interview  in  which  the  King  urged  it ;  and  he 
puts  this  interview  at  some  unspecified  time  'after'  1610.  As 
Donne  was  ordained  in  January  1615,  this  important  interview 
must  therefore,  according  to  Walton,  have  taken  place  in  1612. 
It  seems  to  be  this  date  that  Mr.  Gosse  finds  fistult  with.  He  has 
discovered  a  letter  of  December  3,  1614,  in  which  Donne,  men- 
tioning an  interview  he  has  just  had  with  the  King  at  New- 
market, says :  '  I  have  received  from  the  King  as  good  allowance 
and  encouragement  to  pursue  my  purpose  as  I  could  desire.'  Mr. 
Gosse  thinks  this  interview  must  have  followed  immediately  upon 
the  important  one  referred  to  by  Donne  and  Walton,  which  he 
accordingly  dates  'about  the  20th  Nov.  1614' — i.e.  two  years 
later  than  Walton  puts  it.^  But  the  supposition  is  altogether 
gratuitous ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  does  not  fit  the  expressions  of 

*  One  remarkable  virtue  of  Mr.  Gosse  as  a  biographer  is  his  candour.  I  shall 
have  in  what  follows  to  qaote  him  against  himself  more  than  once.  Another 
case  in  which  his  oonsdence  has  obliged  him  to  withdraw  a  serious  charge  im- 
mediately after  making  it  occurs  in  i.  96 ;  the  italics  are  mine :  *  The  complexion 
which  Donne,  looldng  hack  from  the  ianctity  of  old  age  to  this  period  of  his  youth, 
desired  to  he  thrown  upon  the  comprommng  episode  of  his  clandestine  courtship 
is  no  doubt  reflected  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  letters  of  Donne  from  prison  in 
1602  eo7\firtn  in  the  main  his  later  reoollecti&ns.^  In  the  Preface  (p.  xii),  where 
Mr.  Gosse  makes  the  same  charge  at  greater  length,  he  forgets  to  withdraw  it. 

2  Walton's  chronology  is  clearer  in  his  first  edition.  In  the  second  he 
somewhat  confuses  his  narrative  by  introducing  the  story  of  Oarr's  summoning 
Donne  to  Theobalds  into  a  parenthesis* 
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Mr.  60886*8  new  document,  in  the  interest  of  which  it  is  made. 
If  Donne,  after  hearing  the  King's  advice,  had,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
suggests,  asked  for  a  few  days  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  had 
then  returned  with  his  scruples  for  the  King  to  overrule,  he 
would  not  have  spoken  of  receiving  '  as  good  allowance  to  pursue 
my  purpose  as  I  could  desire.*  While  admitting,  then,  that 
Walton's  account  of  these  events  would  be  improved  by  a  few 
dates,  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  pointed  out  any  error  in 
it.  His  own  account  is  an  imaginative  piece  of  work,  which  is 
supported  by  no  evidence,  and  breaks  down  where  it  can  be 
tested. 

6.  Another  accusation  Mr.  Gosse  brings  against  Walton  is  that 
he  overcharges  the  picture  of  the  scene  at  the  funeral  sermon 
which  Donne  preached  over  his  wife.  This  is  what  Walton  says  : 
*  His  first  motion  from  his  house  was  to  preach  where  his  beloved 
wife  lay  buried — in  St.  Clement's  Church,  near  Temple  Bar, 
London — emd  his  text  was  a  part  of  the  prophet  Jeremy's 
Lamentation:  **io,  /  am  the  mem  that  have  seen  afflictioTiJ* 
And,  indeed,  his  very  words  and  looks  testified  him  to  be  truly 
such  a  man  ;  and  they,  with  the  addition  of  his  sighs  and  tears, 
expressed  in  his  sermon,  did  so  work  upon  the  a£fections  of  his 
hearers  as  melted  and  moulded  them  into  a  companionable 
sadness.'  On  which  Mr.  Gosse  comments  as  follows :  *  The 
printed  copy  which  has  come  down  to  us  says  that  it  was  delivered 
at  St.  Dunstan's.  ...  An  examination  of  the  sermon  itself  reveals 
no  such  emotional  or  hysterical  appeals  to  sympathy  as  the 
sentimental  genius  of  Walton  conceived.'  But  surely  it  does  not 
follow,  because  Donne  preached  on  this  text  ten  years  later  when  he 
was  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  that  he  may  not  have  preached  on  it  at 
St.  Clement  Dane's,  especially  as  the  sermon  there  was  probably 
not  written  down.  That  Donne  was  likely  to  apply  the  passage 
in  Lamentations  to  himself  we  may  see  firom  his  poetical  versicm 
of  it.  And  it  is  uncritical  to  charge  Donne's  tears  upon  Walton's 
sentimentality,  when  Walton  tells  us  in  his  *  Life  of  Herbert '  that 
he  saw  Donne  *  weep  and  preach  [Lady  Danvers's]  funeral  sermon ' 
in  1627.  If  Donne  wept  at  his  friend's  sermon  of  commemora- 
tion he  may  be  credited  with  weeping  at  his  wife's. 

7.  Walton  thought  Donne  succeeded  Dr.  Gataker  as  Preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  Dr.  HoUoway  came  in  between. 

8.  Mr.  Gosse  dismisses  as  incredible  Walton's  story,  that  Donne 
was  offered  fourteen  benefices  *  in  the  first  year  of  his  entering  into 
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8acred  orders ; '  but  we  know  that  several  were  offered  to  Nicholas 
Ferrar  when  he  was  made  deacon,  and  Donne  had  many  Mends.* 

Such  then  being  Walton's  alleged  errors,  some  of  which  are 
proved,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  are  of  the  sort  which  were 
inevitable  when  there  were  no  dictionaries  for  verifying  dates 
within  reach  of  the  hand ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  '  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  annotation  to  remove.'  They  do  not  affect 
the  portrait.  The  further  question  remains,  whether  Walton 
has  not  robbed  that  of  its  truthfulness  by  a  lavish  use  of  madder, 
or  by  leaving  out '  the  warts.'  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  he  has ;  and  his 
charges  in  this  respect  must  now  be  considered. 

1.  '  Walton  in  his  exquisite  portrait  of  his  friend  has  nothing 
at  all  to  say  of  the  stormy  and  profane  youth  which  led  up  to  that 
holy  maturity  of  faith  and  unction.  He  chose  to  ignore  or  to 
forget  anything  which  might  seem  to  dim  the  sacred  lustre  of  the 
exemplary  Dean  of  St.  Paul's/  That  is  a  categorical  statement ; 
but,  having  made  it,  Mr.  G-osse's  literary  conscience  turns  rest- 
lessly in  its  dreams,  and  he  adds  :  '  Yet  even  Walton  admitted 
that  Donne  was  by  nature  highly  passionate,"  and  doubtless  he 
was  well  aware  that  below  the  sanctity  of  his  age  lay  a  youth  scored 
with  frailty  and  the  injuries  of  instinct '  (i.  63).  Dmbtlm  he 
was  well  aware  !  It  is  not  till  sixteen  pages  further  on  that  Mr. 
Grog's  conscience  quite  wakes  up  and  he  quotes  from  Walton 
what  Walton  himself  says  about  Donne's  youth  : 

'It  is  a  truth  that  in  his  penitential  years  viewing  some 
of  those  pieces  that  had  been  loosely  {Ood  haow8  too  loosely) 
scattered  in  his  youth,  he  wished  they  had  been  abortive,  or  so 
short-lived  that  his  own  eyes  had  witnessed  their  funerals.'  To 
call  a  man's  age  '  penitential,'  if  words  have  any  meaning,  is  not 
*  to  ignore '  his  youth,  but  to  sharply  characterise  it.  But  this  is 
not  all  that  W^alton  has  to  say  about  it.  He  characterises  it  in 
still  plainer  terms  to  all  persons  of  education  in  the  following 
sentence :  '  Now  the  English  Church  had  gained  a  second  St. 
Austin  ;  for  I  think  none  was  so  like  him  before  his  conversion, 
none  so  like  St.  Ambrose  after  it;  and  if  his  youth  had  the 
infirmities  of  the  one,  his  age  had  the  excellencies  of  the  other.' 

•  There  is  good  reason  for  always,  in  such  cases,  giving  Walton  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt.  It  used  to  be  said,  for  example  (as  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  vii.  268),  that 
Walton  was  misinformed  in  his  assertion  that  George  Herbert  took  deacon's 
orders  some  years  before  he  became  rector  of  Bemerton.  But  in  1893  documents 
vexe  discovered  which  showed  him  to  have  been  ordained  deacon  in  1626  and 
priest  in  1630. 
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He  also  contrasts  Donne's  position  as  Preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
with  his  wild  conduct  there  as  a  student : 

In  this  time  of  sadness  he  was  importuned  by  the  grave  Benchers  of  Lincohi's 
Inn,  who  were  onc5e  the  companions  and  friends  of  his  youth,  to  accept  of  their 
Lecture — of  which  he  accepted,  being  most  glad  to  renew  his  intermitted  friend- 
ship with  those  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  where  he  had  been  a  Saul, — ^thougfa 
not  to  persecute  Christianity  or  to  deride  it,  yet  in  kU  irregular  youth  to  neglect 
the  visible  practice  of  it,  there  to  become  a  Paul,  and  preach  salvation  to  his 
beloved  brethren. 

And  even  that  is  not  all,  for  Walton  records  the  reason  that  Donne 
himself  gave  to  Morton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  for 
declining  to  teke  orders  in  1607  : 

I  daxe  make  so  dear  a  friend  as  you  are  my  confessor.  Some  irreguhuritiei 
of  my  life  have  been  so  visible  to  some  men,  that  though  I  have,  I  thank  God, 
made  my  peace  with  Him  by  jpenitential  resolntioTis  against  them,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  His  grace  banished  them  my  affections,  yet  this  which  God  Imows 
to  be  so,  is  not  so  visible  to  man,  as  to  free  me  from  their  censures,  and  it  may 
be  that  sacred  calling  from  a  dishonour. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  biographer  could  not  be  expected  to  go 
further  than  this  in  laying  in  the  shadows.  But  how  was  he 
to  do  so  even  if  he  wished  ?  Mr.  Gosse  has  elected  to  go 
ftuther  by  treating  the  •  loose '  poems  of  Donne's  youth  as 
biographical  material,  and  has  fared  worse  by  discovering  a 
mare's  nest.* 

2.  A  second  wart  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  represented  in  realistic 
colours  is  the  story  of  Donne's  relations  with  the  King's  favourite, 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset.  Probably  all  that  Walton  knew  of  these 
relations  was  the  story  already  referred  to,  which  he  added  in 
his  second  edition,  of  Carr's  summoning  Donne  to  Court  and 
promising  him  the  vacant  place  of  Clerk  to  the  Council.  Mr. 
Gosse,  following  Dr.  Jessopp,^  has  printed  several  letters  from 
Donne  to  Somerset,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  Donne  sought  his 
patronage  and  accepted  his  pay ;  and  that  Carr  for  a  time 
deterred  him  from  taking  orders  by  the  promise  of  some  diplo- 
matic appointment.  Now  these  are  undoubtedly  new  facts.  But 
how  do  they  affect  Walton's  portrait  ?  Already  in  Walton,  Carr 
figures  as  a  patron,  and  as  patron  seeking  to  dispense  lay  prefer- 
ment, while  the  King  insists  that  any  preferment  Donne  receives 
shall  be  clerical.    Mr.  Gosse's  accusation  of  having  devilled  for 

»  ^  Spectator J  Nov.  11,  1899. 
.  *  Life  of  Donne  (^Leaden  of  Religion  series),  an  excellent  sketch.  See  pp. 
74,  81. 
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Somerset  in  the  miserable  business  of  the  Essex  divorce  has  been 
already  shown  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Athenaeum '  *  to  rest  upon  a 
confdsion  with  Sir  Daniel  Donne,  the  Dean  of  Arches. 

3.  A  third  accusation  that  Mr.  Q-osse  makes  against  Donne, 
of  which  Walton  certainly  gives  no  hint,  is  that  he  took  orders . 
from  unworthy  motives.  Mr.  Gosse  does  not  hold  that  all  Donne's 
clerical  life  was  a  sham;  he  believes  that  his  wife's  death  two 
years  after  his  ordination  had  a  transfiguring  effect  upon  his 
character.  In  this  matter  I  confess  to  preferring  the  psychology 
of  Mr.  Stephen.  'In  1617,'  he  says,  'the  patient  suffering  wife 
was  taken  from  him ;  and  Donne  was  a  man  to  feel  the  whole 
force  of  the  blow.  Preferments  and  success  and  life  itself,  he 
knew  too  well,  would  be  henceforth  sad  and  colourless.'  That 
seems  to  me  to  express  exactly  the  effect  a  loss  of  the  kind 
would  have  upon  a  middle-aged  man  of  the  character  Mr.  Gosse 
describes.  It  would  take  the  taste  out  of  success,  but  it  would 
not  make  him  a  saint ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  consistently  holds  that 
Donne  never  was  a  saint,  or  anything  near  it.  Mr.  Gosse's 
evidence  for  his  view,  as  he  resumes  it  in  the  'Athenaeum' 
(9  Dec.  1899),  is  as  follows :  *  In  every  word  that  I  find  written 
by  or  about*  Donne  from  January  1615  to  the  winter  of  1617, 
I  discover  a  decency,  but  no  ardour ;  a  conventional  piety,  but  no 
holy  zeal ;  no  experience  of  spiritual  joy ;  no  humility  before 
God.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  I  find  all  these  gifts  in  their 
full  fruition.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  in  the  winter 
of  1617  Donne  passed  through  a  crisis  of  what  is  called  "con- 
version ; "  that  he  became  sanctified  and  illuminated  in  a  sense 
in  which  he  had  not  been  sanctified  before.'  Well,  that  seems  a 
plain  enough  statement ;  the  only  difficulty  in  examining  it  lies 

'  Athma^m,  Dec.  16,  1S99.  It  is  almost  iacredible  that  the  sole  basis  for 
Mr.  Go8Be*s  ycrj  serious  chaise  should  be  the  following  reference  in  Hist.  MSS. 
Comm.  Sth  Report,  pt.  iii.  p.  22h :  *  Earl  of  Ashbumham's  MSS.  No.  96.  Mis- 
cellaneous legal  collections.  A  quarto  of  300  written  pages  of  the  reign  of 
Gbaries  IL,  containing  amongst  other  matters  Dr.  Do  tineas  compendium  of  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding  in  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Bssex  and 
the  Ladj  Frances  Howard,  1613/  Happily,  the  compendium  exists  amon  the 
Harleian  MSS.  (39 /.  416).  Mr.  Gosse,  though  ho  gives  the  reference  (ii.  28),  does 
not  seem  to  have  looked  at  the  MS.,  which  is  headed  '  A  discourse  written  by  Sr. 
Daniell  Dunn,  doctor  of  the  civill  lawe.' 

*  I  take  '  about '  to  be  a  rhetorical  flourish.  At  any  rate,  the  sole  contem- 
porary reference  to  Donne  for  that  period  quoted  by  Mr.  Gosse  is  a  rude  sneer 
in  a  letter  of  John  Chamberlain,  the  Horace  Walpole  of  those  days,  which  Mr. 
Gosse  himself  deprecates  (ii.  84). 
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in  the  paucity  of  literary  matter  that  can  safely  be  attributed  to 
that  interval.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  *  that  the  letters  to  Donne's 
private  friends  assigned  by  Mr.  Gosse  to  those  years  must  be 
earlier.  There  remains  however  a  letter  to  his  mother  *  comfort- 
^  ing  her  after  the  death  of  her  daughter '  (Gosse,  ii.  88),  That  letter 
is  altogether  too  sacred  to  bandy  about  in  controversy,  but  a  critic 
who  should  label  it '  conventional '  and  '  decent '  would  put  himself 
out  of  court.  I  can  only  think  that  it  had  slipped  Mr.  Gosse's 
memory  as  he  wrote.  Of  sermons  before  Mrs.  Donne's  death  there 
remain  very  few — one  preached  in  1615,  one  in  1616,  and  two  or 
perhaps  three  in  the  early  part  of  1617.  Now  sermon-writing  is 
an  art,  which,  like  any  other,  requires  time  and  practice  for  its 
acquirement ;  and  when  a  man  takes  orders  late  in  life,  however 
skilful  he  may  have  been  in  other  ways,  he  finds  be  has  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  to  his  new  craft.  One  notices  this  in  school- 
masters who  take  orders.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  then,  Donne's 
earliest  sermons  are  somewhat  stiff  and  over-methodical — too  full 
of  divisions,  of  authorities,  of  illustrations  from  Donne's  l^al 
learning.  Still  they  are  not  wanting  in  passages  of  as  earnest  a 
piety  as  we  find  later.  I  had  marked  certain  places  to  extract 
when  I  came  upon  a  passage  in  Mr.  Gosse's  book  (ii.  115)  which 
acquitted  me  of  the  labour,  for  with  his  usual  candour  he  cha- 
racterises one  of  them — that  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Gross  March  24, 
1617 — as  '  a  singularly  dignified  and  impassioned  appeal  for  purity 
and  cleanness  of  heart.'  Now,  if  an  impassioned  appeal  for 
purity  is  to  be  reckoned  *  conventional  piety,'  the  more  of  such 
conventions  we  have  the  better.  Before  passing  from  this 
subject  of  Donne's  alleged  conversion  in  the  winter  of  1617, 1 
may  point  out  that  the  '  Holy  Sonnets '  which  Mr.  Gosse  assigns 
to  that  date,  lend  no  support  to  his  theory.  Mr.  Gosse  says 
they  '  attribute  his  condition  of  mind,  softened  and  crushed  so  as 
to  receive  the  impress  of  God's  signet,  to  the  agony  caused  by  his 
bereavement.'  ^  But  here,  as  earlier  in  his  memoir,^  Mr.  Gosse 
has  allowed  his  theories  to  blind  him  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
words,  and  his  paraphrases  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  following  is  the  sonnet  Mr.  Gosse  has  in  mind : 


O  1  might  those  sighs  and  tears  return  again 
Into  mj  breast  and  eyes,  which  I  have  spent, 
That  I  might  in  this  holy  discontent 
Mourn  with  some  fruit,  as  I  have  mourned  in  vain. 


At1i€n<mm^  Dec.  2, 1899. 


'  Gosse,  ii.  107. 


»  IhU,  i.  70. 
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In  my  idolatry  what  showers  of  rain 

Mine  eyes  did  waste  ?  what  grief  my  heart  did  rent? 

That  sufferaoce  was  my  sin,  now  I  repent 

Because  I  did  suffer,  I  miut  suffer,  pain. 

Th*  hydi'optic  drunkard,  and  night-scouting  thief, 

The  itchy  letcher,  and  self -tickling  proud. 

Have  the  remembrance  of  past  joys  for  relief 

Of  coming  ills.   To  poor  me  is  allowed 

No  ease ;  for  long  yet  vehement  grief  hath  been 

Th*  effect  and  cause,  the  punishment  and  sin. 

The  general  sense  is  that  in  old  days  he  wept  long  and  vehe* 
mently  in  his  passions  of  unholy  love,  but  such  weeping  was  sin, 
and  though  it  was  also  suffering  it  must  be  punished  by  more 
Huffering,  namely,  long  and  vehement  sorrow  for  his  sin.  And  he 
expresses  the  wish  that  all  the  tears  he  once  spent  so  idly  might 
be  returned  to  him,  to  be  spent  now  with  profit.  Mr.  Crosse 
however  paraphrases  as  follows :  *  He  fears  lest  this  natural  affec- 
tion [for  his  wife]  may  have  taken  an  excessive  fleshly  form,  may 
have  been  "  idolatry."  Yet  this  temporal  sorrow  has  wrought  in 
him  a  "  holy  discontent,"  which  is  obviously  salutary.*  I  do  not 
think  this  paraphrase  will  commend  itself :  it  is  enough  to  say 
against  it  that '  in  my  idolatry '  must  be  construed  as  the  same 
phrase  in  the  thirteenth  sonnet : — 

'  as  in  my  idolatry, 
I  said  to  all  my  profane  mistresses,'  &c. 

There  is  one  sonnet,  it  should  be  mentioned,  first  printed  by 

Mr.  Gosse,  which  does  make  clear  mention  of  Donne's  wife,  but 

it  attributes  Donne's  conversion  to  her  influence  in  life,  not  to 

grief  at  her  death : 

Since  she  whom  I  loved  hath  paid  her  last  debt 

To  Nature,  and  to  her*s  and  my  good  is  dead, 

And  her  soul  early  into  heaven  vanished. 

Wholly  on  heavenly  things  my  mind  is  set. 

Here  the  admiring  her  my  mind  did  whet 

To  seek  thce^  Qod  ;  so  streams  do  show  their  head ; 

But  tho'  I  have  found  thee,  and  Thou  my  thirst  hast  fed, 

A  holy  thirsty  dropsy  melts  me  yet. 

I  must  say,  then,  that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Gosse  has  made  out 
his  case  for  any  such  fundamental  change  as  he  describes  in 
Bonne,  subsequent  to  and  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  death. 
Walton's  picture  of  the  effect  of  that  blow,  the  greatest  that  can 
befiEiU  any  man,  is  far  more  convincing.  And  if  this  theory  of 
Mr.  Gosse's,  like  his  other  novelties,  falls  to  the  ground,  it 
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follows  that  while  his  volumes  must  always  be  valuable  for  their 
work  upon  the  letters,  and  the  critical  essays  with  which  they 
conclude,  we  must  still  betake  ourselves  for  a  portrait  of  the 
*  real  Donne '  to  the  unconscientious  and  unscientific  Walton. 

It  remains  to  enquire  whether  Mr.  Stephen,  in  places  where 
he  is  not  merely  following  Mr.  Gt>sse,  but  giving  his  own  inde- 
pendent judgment,  supplies  any  adequate  reasons  for  doubting 
Walton's  skill  as  a  draughtsman.  Mr.  Stephen  makes  two  or 
three  criticisms  about  which  a  word  must  be  said. 

1.  The  first  concerns  Walton's  comment  upon  Donne's 
marriage.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Stephen.  ' "  His  marriage,'  says  the 
worthy  Walton,  **  was  the  remarkable  error  of  his  life."  In  spite 
of  his  ability  in  maintaining  paradoxes,  he  was  **  very  far  from 
justifying  it,"  and,  indeed,  would  occaiPionally  condemn  himself 
for  it.'*  To  us  who  are  at  a  different  point  of  view,  it  is  the  one 
passage  in  Donne's  life  which  gives  us  an  unequivocal  reason  for 
loving  him.'  Having  administered  this  snub  to  poor  Walton, 
Mr.  Stephen  goes  on  himself  to  qualify  Donne's  msuriage  as 
a  *  clandestine  match  with  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  lived  in  his  patron's 
house.'  Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  context  that  the 
'  worthy  Walton '  means  exactly  what  Mr.  Stephen  means,  that 
it  was  an  indefensible  error  to  make  a  clandestine  match  with 
your  patron's  ward,  an  error  that  in  the  event  drew  after  it  a  life- 
long misery.  Walton  recognises,  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Stephen,  that 
Donne's  love  was  no  error.  He  says  of  him  in  one  place,  *  He — 
I  dare  not  say  unhappily — fell  into  such  a  liking,  as  with  her 
approbation  increased  into  a  love ; '  and  in  another  place,  *  God 
blessed  them  with  so  mutual  and  cordial  affections  as  in  the 
midst  of  their  sufferings  made  their  bread  of  sorrow  taste  more 
pleasantly  than  the  banquets  of  dull  and  law-spvrited  people.* 
Thus  the  *  worthy  Walton.'  Could  even  Mr.  Stephen  have  put 
the  point  better  ? 

2.  A  second  criticism  concerns  Walton's  report  of  the  reasons 
.  which  Morton  alleged  were  given  him  by  Donne  for  declining  his 

advice  to  take  orders  in  1607  ;  they  have  been  in  part  quoted  above 
(page  256  ).  Mr.  Crosse  will  not  accept  them  because  they  interfere 
with  his  theory  that  Donne  had  no  religion  till  ten  years  later ; 
Mr.  Stephen  will  not  accept  them,  partly  because  he  thinks 
Morton's  account  too  circumstantial  to  be  true* — 'The  more 

'  Walton  tells  us  that  Morton  was  ninety-four  in  1658,  when  he  was  preparing 
his  second  edition  of  Donne*s  Life ;  he  does  not  say  he  was  ninety-four  when  he 
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^*  circumstantial "  an  old  gentleman  of  ninety-four  is  about  events 
half  a  century  old,  the  less  I  believe  in  his  exactness ' — partly 
because  he  considers  Donne's  reason  was  merely  the  fear  of 
adverse  comment — *  His  obvious  thirst  for  sympathy  and  respect 
would  naturally  make  him  shrink  from  a  step  certain  to  be  mis- 
interpreted ;  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  rather  say,  to  be  too  truly 
interpreted.'  A  sufficient  answer  to  which  speculation  seems  to 
be,  first,*  that  though  old  men  forget,  their  memory  is  always 
more  accurate  about  events  half  a  century  old  than  about  those 
nearer  their  own  age ;  and  the  kind  of  thing  an  old  man  would 
not  forget  would  be  the  reason  his  brilliant  young  friend  had 
given  him  for  not  taking  his  advice ;  and  secondly,  that  though 
Donne  no  doubt  dreaded  adverse  comment,  for  according  to  the 
account  in  question  he  said  so  (and  we  know  that  when  he  did 
take  orders,  it  came  as  he  foresaw),  there  is  nothing,  except  the 
resolute  refusal  to  allow  Donne  any  religion,  to  show  that 
the  other  reasons  he  gave  had  not  equal  weight  with  him.  I 
confess  I  cannot  help  wondering  at  a  critic  of  Mr.  Stephen's 
exactness  following  Mr.  Crosse  so  trustfully  as  to  say,  apparently 
on  no  authority  but  his,  that  at  this  time  Donne  *  showed 
but  little  religious  feeling.'  For  it  happens  curiously  enough  to 
be  a  time  at  which  we  have  unusual  and  quite  remarkable 
evidence  of  his  religious  feeling.  First  of  all  there  are  a  series  of 
private  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friend  Sir  Henry  Goodyer, 
from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  any  pose,  which  show, 
if  words  mean  anything,  a  very  real  earnestness.  Here  is  a 
passage  from  one  written  in  1607  : 

'  Toa  know  I  never  fettered  nor  imprisoned  the  word  religion,  not  straitening 
it  friarlj  ad  religionet  faotitias  as  the  Romans  call  well  their  orders  of  religim^ 
not  immuring  it  in  a  Rome,  or  a  Wittenburg,  or  a  Geneva ;  they  are  all  virtual 
beams  of  one  son,  and  wheresoever  they  find  clay  hearts,  they  harden  them  and 
moulder  them  into  dust ;  and  they  entender  and  mollify  waxen.  .  .  Religion  is 
Christianity,  which  being  too  spiritual  to  be  seen  by  us,  doth  therefore  take  an 
apparent  body  of  good  life  and  works ;  so  salvation  requires  an  honest  Christian. 
These  are  the  two  elements ;  and  he  which  is  elemented  from  these  hath  the  com- 
plexion of  a  good  man  and  a  fit  friend.' 

Here  is  a  passage  upon  controversy : 

*To  you  that  are  not  easily  scandalised,  and  in  whom,  I  hope,  neither  my 


pive  him  this  report.  The  probability  is  rather  that  corrections  and  additional 
^ts  would  be  communicated  to  Walton  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  his 
first  edition  in  1640,  when  Morton  would  have  been  only  seventy-six;  and  at 
seventy-six  bishops  are  credible  witnesses. 
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religion  nor  morality  can  saffer,  I  dare  write  my  opinion  of  that  book  [a  book 
of  controversy  on  the  Anglican  side]  in  whose  bowels  yon  left  me.  It  hath 
refreshed  and  given  new  justice  to  my  ordinary  complaint,  that  the  divines  of 
these  times  are  become  mere  advocates,  as  though  religion  were  a  temporal 
inheritance ;  they  plead  for  it  with  all  sophistications  and  illusions  and  forgeries, 
and  herein  are  they  likest  advocates,  that  though  they  be  feed  by  the  way  with 
dignities  and  other  recompenses,  yet  that  for  which  they  plead  is  none  of  theirs. 
They  rcritc for  religion  without  it* 

Here  is  a  passage  about  a  gentleman's  sudden  death  : 

*  A  chaplain  came  up  to  him,  to  whom  he  delivered  an  account  of  his  under- 
standing, and  I  hope,  of  his  belief,  and  soon  after  died.  Perchance  his  life 
needed  a  longer  sickness,  but  a  man  may  go  faster  and  safer  when  he  enjoys  that 
daylight  of  a  clear  and  sound  understanding  than  in  the  night  or  twilight  of  an 
ague  or  other  disease.  And  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  doth  everything  suddenly 
and  hastily  except  depart  from  us ;  it  enlightens  us,  warms  us,  feasts  us,  ravishes 
us  at  once.  Such  a  medicine,  I  fear,  his  inconsideration  needed,  and  I  hope  as 
confidently  that  he  had  it.* 


And  here  is  a  salutation  at  the  close  of  a  letter  from  his  sick 
bed : 


*  Sir,  you  would  pity  me  if  you  saw  me  write,  and  therefore  will  pardon  me  if 
I  write  no  more ;  my  pain  hath  drawn  my  head  so  much  awry,  and  holds  it  so 
that  mine  eye  cannot  follow  mine  hand.  I  receive  you  therefore  into  my  prayers 
with  mine  own  weary  soul,  and  commend  myself  to  yours.* 

These  passages  are  all  from  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Qt)odyer  in 
the  years  1607-8.  Milton  tells  us  that  only  one  eye  can  pene- 
trate hypocrisy,  and  no  one,  therefore,  can  assert  that  these 
passages  may  not  be  the  well-turned  periods  of  a  hypocrite ;  bat 
hypocrisy  has  some  end  to  servej  and  until  I  can  be  shown  what 
end  it  could  serve  in  Donne's  case,  I  shall  believe  that  he  was 
writing  to  his  dearest  friend  what  was  really  in  his  heart.  In 
addition  to  these  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Goodyer  we  have  one  of 
July  11,  1607,  to  George  Herbert's  mother  enclosing  certain 

*  holy  hymns  and  sonnets.'  Walton  tells  us  that  the  hymns  even 
in  his  day  were  lost,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  sonnets. 
They  may  have  been  some  of  those  which  we  still  possess,  for  no 
ingenuity  can  fit  these  into  a  series.  As  Mr.  Gosse,  however, 
dates  them  all  after  1617, 1  will  not  contest  the  point,  which  cannot 
be  determined,,  but  will  instance  instead  some  verses  which  he 
himself  allows  to  be  of  this  time,  and  censures  as  '  frigid,'  as 

*  ingenious  exercises  in  metrical  theology,'  *  clever,'  but '  without 
unction.'  As  one  of  them,  the  '  Litany,'  was  composed  on  what 
Donne  took  to  be  his  deathbed,  we  may  hesitate  to  accept 
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Mr.  Gosse's  description.^  But  as  in  any  case  it  would  be  im- 
polite, as  well  as  futile,  merely  to  put  my  opinion  against  his, 
I  will  call  in  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  who  in  questions  of 
religious  poetry  is  the  best  critic  we  have.  It  happens  that  the 
very  poem,  that  on  *  The  Eesurrection,'  which  Mr.  Gosse  picks 
out  for  censure,  Dr.  MacDonald  chooses  as  a  specimen  '  of  Donne's 
best,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  most  characteristic  mode  of 
presenting  fine  thoughts  grotesquely  attired.' ^  Especially  he 
notices  the  line, 

He  was  all  gold  when  he  lay  down,  but  rose 
All  tincture,' 

which  so  oflFends  Mr.  Gosse  (i.  264),  as  *  almost  grand ; '  and  we 
may  add  that  if  the  use  of  so  chemical  a  figure  is  to  convict 
Donne  of  a  want  of  genuine  religious  feeling,  it  must  be  allowed 
the  same  efficacy  against  George  Herbert  who  borrows  it. 

3.  A  further  criticism  of  Mr.  Stephen's  relates  to  the  change 
which,  according  to  Walton,  came  over  Donne  at  his  ordination. 
Mr.  Stephen  seems  to  understand  Walton  to  say  that  the  change 
was  something  miraculous.  *  Donne,'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *  the 
wit,  the  poet,  and  the  courtier,  was  transformed  at  a  bound  into 
the  saint,  and  a  burning  and  shining  light  of  the  Church.  Are 
we  to  reduce  or  qualify  this  ardent  panegyric  ?  It  shows  what 
Donne  became  in  the  eyes  of  Walton.  Was  there  a  corrc"- 
spending  change  in  the  man  himself  ? '  It  will  be  safer  in 
answering  Mr.  Stephen's  question  to  have  the  whole  'ardent 
panegyric '  before  us  in  Walton's  own  words.    He  says : 

'  And  now  all  his  stndies,  which  had  been  occasionally  diffused,  were  aU  con- 
centered in  Divinity.  Now  he  had  a  new  calling ,  new  thottghtSy  a/nd  a  new  em- 
pleyment  for  hU  wit  and  eloquence,  Now  all  his  earthly  affections  were  changed 
ifito  ditfine  lore  ;  and  aU  the  faculties  of  his  07vn  soul  were  engaged  in  the  convert 
sion  of  others ;  in  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  remission  to  repentant  sinners 
and  peace  to  each  troubled  soul.   To  these  he  applied  himself  with  all  care  and 


'  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  *  Litany  *  impressed  a  contemporary. 
Imk  Walton  writes  of  it : 

Did  he — fit  for  such  penitents  as  she 

And  he  to  use — ^leave  us  a  Litany 

Which  all  devout  men  love,  and  doubtless  shall. 

As  times  grow  better,  grow  more  classical  ? 
'  England s  Antvphon,  p.  124. 

•  Tincture  was  a  substance  which  could  transmute  baser  metals  into  gold  j  so 
that  the  sense  of  the  line  is,  in  Dr.  MacDonald's  words,  *  Entirely  good  when  he 
died,  he  was  something  yet  greater  when  he  rose,  for  he  had  gained  the  power 
of  making  others  good.' 
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diligence ;  and  now  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  him,  that  he  could  say  with 
David,  0  how  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  0  Lord  God  of  Hosts  I  Now  he  de- 
clared openly  that  when  he  required  a  temporal,  God  gave  him  a  spiritnal  bless- 
ing.  And  that  he  was  now  gladder  to  bo  a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  God  than 
he  could  be  to  enjoy  the  noblest  of  all  temporal  employments.' 

Of  this  *  panegyric/  which  is  really  no  panegyric  at  all,  Mr. 
Stephen  quotes  only  the  sentences  I  have  italicised.  I  do  not  think 
even  by  themselves  they  could  bear  the  interpretation  he  puts 
upon  them.*  Certainly  in  their  context  they  cannot.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  Donne  was  *  transformed  at  a  bound  into  the  saint.' 
The  change  described  is  a  change  not  of  character  but  of  interest 
and  employment.  Like  George  Herbert  afterwards,  Donne  had 
thought  that  his  talents  would  find  their  best  scope  in  some  secular 
office ;  but  also,  like  Herbert,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
orders,  he  threw  himself  into  his  new  calling  heart  and  soul,  and 
soon  found  that  it  suited  his  powers  better  than  he  had  feared. 
He  did  not  regret  his  decision,  but  was  thankful  for  it,  though  it 
was  come  to  with  some  reluctance.  That  is  all  that  Walton  says. 
Mr.  Stephen's  criticism  would  really  imply  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  religious  layman. 

4.  Perhaps  the  unkindest  cut  that  Mr.  Stephen  makes  at  Donne's 
character  is  to  twit  him  with  his  dependence  upon  patronage  and 
his  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance.  Of  course  Mr.  Stephen  says 
nothing  brutal.  He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  damning  with  the 
faintest  possible  dispraise ;  and  recommends  to  mercy  in  the  very 
act  of  putting  on  the  black  cap.  He  knows  all  the  fiEicts,  makes 
every  allowance,  acknowledges  that  the  seventeenth-century  con- 
ditions of  life  differed  from  our  own,  and  that  Donne's  *  prospects 
depended  entirely  upon  his  power  of  attracting  patrons,'  and  yet,  for 
all  he  can  do,  his  virtue  will  ooze  out  of  him  in  such  sentences  as 
*  the  story  is  not  altogether  attractive,'  *  a  process  which  involved 
some  trial  of  self-respect,'  *  the  weakness  becomes  something  worse.' 
Let  us  recall  the  facts.  Here  was  a  man,  by  birth  and  breeding 
a  gentleman,  thrown  upon  the  world  by  an  imprudent  marriage; 
trained  for  the  law  but  far  more  interested  in  theology,  and  yet  by 
his  Romanist  antecedents  and  also  by  a  wild  youth  held  back 
from  taking  orders ;  how  was  he  to  live  ?  He  was  a  poet,  but 
poetry  had  no  market.  There  were  then  no  reviews  to  edit  or 
write  in.   The  only  possible  chance  was  to  obtain  some  private 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Stephen  understood  divine  love  to  mean  'love  of  God/  but  the 
context  shows  the  sense  to  be  *  spiritual  affection  for  men,' 
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poet  from  a  private  patron,  or  some  public  post  by  conciliating  the 
King's  favourite  courtier.  Pride  should  have  withheld  him? 
What  right  has  a  man  to  pride  who  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children  ?  But  he  did  dirty  work  for  Somerset !  No,  that  is  a 
&ble  of  Mr.  Grosse's,  which  it  will  take  long  to  kill,  especially  as 
the  reviewers  have  already  distributed  it  over  the  literary  world.  At 
least  he  wrote  two  panegyrics  in  memory  of  a  young  girl  whom 
he  had  never  seen  ?  That  is  true ;  they  are  hyperbole  run  mad, 
so  mad  that  they  cease  to  be  panegyrics  of  any  human  being  ;  but 
though  Donne's  eccentric  taste  in  writing  them  may  be  censured, 
no  moral  blame  can  be  imputed.  They  were  his  rent  to  the  girl's 
father  for  house  and  home ;  and  they  contain  some  of  the  finest 
lines  in  the  English  language.  Surely  the  only  allowable  attitude 
to  insufferable  dependence  of  this  sort  is  pity. 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide, 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  pot  back  to-morrow, 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

Spenser,  who  wrote  that  in  the  comparatively  spacious  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  certainly  more  fortunate  than  Donne  in  the 
type  of  courtier  upon  whom  he  depended,  but  he  was  every  bit  as 
dependent  as  Donne  and  liked  dependence  as  little,  and  was  as 
much  or  as  little  to  blame  for  its  necessity.  In  those  days  nothing 
but  a  private  fortune  could  keep  a  man's  back  as  erect  as  he  would 
have  wished  it  to  be,  and  as  Mr.  Stephen  and  every  one  else  would 
wish  it  to  have  been. 

After  Donne  took  orders,  Mr.  Stephen's  high  moral  superiority 
over  the  poor  courtier's  effort  to  keep  his  family  from  starvation 
becomes  reinforced  by  the  perennial  layman's  sneer  at  the  mer- 
cenariness  of  the  clergy.  *  Donne,'  he  says,  *  did  not  throw  over  the 
world  to  retire  to  a  cloister.  He  accepted  preferments,  and  though 
we  must  of  course  admit  the  normal  reference  to  the  "  standard 
of  the  age,"  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  averse 
than  other  clergymen  of  the  day  to  a  comfortable  addition  to  hi? 
income  involving  no  increase  of  duty.    [I  take  it  that  by  *  income ' 
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Mr.  Stephen  means  professional  income.]    According  to  one  of 
Walton's  anecdotes,  he  rejected  a  profitable  bargain,  because  it 
involved  something  like  sacrilege.    But  Donne  oddly  adds,  that 
he  ryecta  it  because  he  is  dangerously  ill,  and  will  thankfully 
OAxept  it  if  he  recovers*     Oddly,  indeed!    If  Mr.  Stephen^s 
contempt  for  Walton  and  readiness  to  believe  any  meanness  of 
Donne  bad  permitted  him  to  read  a  second  time  the  anecdote  to 
which  he  refers,  he  must  have  seen  that  he  had  completely  failed 
to  understand  it ;  and  if  he  had  understood  it  he  would  have  seen 
that  he  might  have  cancelled  his  admission  of  Hhe  normal 
reference  to  the  standard  of  the  age  ; '  since  the  only  point  of  the 
anecdote  is  that  Donne  was  more  averse  than  other  clergjmien  of 
his  day  to  drawing  professional  payment  for  services  which  he  did 
not  render.    The  story  is  this.    A  lease  of  some  property  be- 
longing to  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  had  fallen  in,  and  the  amount 
of  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  its  renewal  was  under  discussion,  when 
Donne  fell  ill.    As  the  tenant  was  well-to-do,  the  Chapter  (in- 
cluding Donne)  had  rejected  his  first  offer  as  inadequate ;  bat 
when  the  seriousness  of  Donne's  illness  was  known,  the  senior 
Canon  came  to  him  (for  Donne,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  a  residentiary  Canon  as  well  as  Dean,  and  so  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  question),  suggesting  that  the  proposed  fine  should 
be  accepted  if  the  tenant  could  not  at  once  be  induced  to  increase 
it,  rather  than  Donne's  chance  of  sharing  in  it  should  be  im- 
perilled by  prolonging  the  negotiation.    We  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  value  of  property  then  lay  much  more  in  these  fines  than 
in  the  rent,  which  was  usually  low ;  so  that  while  it  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  generous  of  the  remaining  Residentiaries  to  abate 
some  of  their  claim  rather  than  Donne's  estate  should  suffer,  it 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable  in  Donne  to  have  expected  them 
to  do  so.    Donne,  however,  declined  the  offer,  on  the  ground  that 
to  accept  it  would  be  (for  him)  of  the  nature  of  sacrilege ;  not,  of 
course,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  means  the 
holding  of  Church  estate  by  laymen,  but  in  a  sense  of  Donne's  own. 
He  had  asked  himself,  so  he  told  Dr.  King,  who"  came  with  the 
proposal,  what  the  primitive  clergy  meant  by  their  dread  of  com- 
mitting sacrilege,  and  the  answer  he  had  given  himself  was  *  It  is 
sacrilege  to  accept  Church  emolument  without  performing  service 
for  it.'    Of  course  Donne  would  mean  by  deputy,  if  not  in  person. 
In  this  case,  if  he  should  not  recover,  he  would  be  receiving  the 
money  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  heirs,  who  could  do  no  service 
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in  the  oathedraL  But  all  this  is  quite  obvious  on  the  surface  of 
the  anecdote,  and  how  both  Mr.  Gosse  and  JVIr.  Stephen  should 
have  entirely  missed  it  is  very  puzzling.  The  passage  from 
Walton  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  the  reader  should  turn  to  it  not 
only  to  convince  himself  that  I  have  accurately  summarised  it, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  proof  it  affords  that  Donne,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had,  as  Mr.  Stephen  says,  *  accepted  prefer- 
ments,* had  not  very  effectually  feathered  his  nest.  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  the  very  ring  of  the  words  ought  to  have  saved 
Donne  from  the  shameful  imputation  of  being  ready  to  commit 
sacrilege  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough.^  I  may  add  that  the 
anecdote  must  have  come  from  Dr.  King  himself,  who,  when 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  signs  himself  in  a  letter  to  Walton  *  Your 
ever  faithful  and  affectionate  old  friend.' 

There  are  not  a  few  other  points  in  Mr,  Stephen's  picture  of 
Donne  to  which  exception  might  be  taken.  For  example,  the 
exaggerated  reverence  of  the  Jacobean  clergy  for  the  King  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence  with  a  light  suggestion 
of  insincerity ;  its  explanation  lies  a  good  deal  in  the  substitution 
of  the  Royal  for  the  Papal  supremacy  as  the  keystone  of  the 
ecclesiastical  building;  but  in  those  days  kings  were  almost 
worshipped  even  by  laymen.  Is  it  quite  fair,  too,  because  in  a 
sermon  on  the  text  *  He  that  loveth  pureness  of  heart,  the  king 
shall  be  his  friend,'  Donne  presses  purity  on  the  courtiers  before 
him,  not  only  on  the  highest  grounds,  but  as  a  recommendation 
for  the  service  of  the  State,  to  turn  round  on  him  and  say, 
*  Nobody  knew  better  than  Donne  what  was  the  moral  purity  of 
the  favourites  who  had  been  rewarded  by  James's  friendship '  ? 
We  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  all  the  information  we  have  now 
gleaned  from  State  papers  and  private  letters  and  memoirs  was  at 
the  service  of  those  who  lived  in  the  thick  of  the  events.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  Donne's  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  Somerset  before  his  fall.  That  in  his  youth  Donne 
wrote  general  satires  against  the  Court  proves  nothing.  But 
allowing  him  to  have  been  exceptionally  well  informed,  could  he 
have  found  a  better  text  than  this  for  preaching  at  King  as  well 
as  courtiers  without  risk  of  treason  ? 

'  I  dare  lUft  now  upon  my  tich-hedy  when  Almighty  God  hath  made  me  useless 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  maJte  any  advantayes  out  of  it.  But  if  He  shall  again 
restore  me  to  such  a  degree  of  health  as  again  to  serve  at  His  altar  I  sJuill  then 
gladly  take  the  reward  lehich  the  bountiful  benefactors  of  this  church  have 
designed  me. 
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This  apology,  however,  is  already  too  long,  and  I  most  only 
slightly  touch  upon  the  final  point  in  which  Mr.  Stephen  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  Walton's  testimony,  especially  as  he  does  so  with 
unusual  diffidence.  Eeferring  to  Walton's  description  of  Donne's 
preaching,  he  says,  *  Such  performances  might  be  amazing  feats  of 
intellectual  juggling ;  but  could  they  produce  **  raptures  "  and 
"  tears  "  ?  I  can  manage  to  believe  it,  though  I  confess  I  have 
rather  to  take  it  on  trust.'  Mr.  Stephen's  analysis  of  the  merits 
of  these  sermons  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  contrast  lie  suggests 
with  the  poems,  and  with  the  sermons  of  Andrewes  and  Taylor,  his 
clear  description  of  the  qualities  of  their  style,  their  rhetorical 
devices,  their  analogies,  their  subtleties  and  eccentricities,  not 
least  their  melancholy,  go  to  form  by  far  the  best  criticism  they 
have  yet  received.  And  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  altogether  shut 
his  eyes  to  their  deeper  merits,  though  he  dwells  with  more  zest 
upon  their  defects.  He  allows  Donne  'depth  of  feeling;'  he 
admits  that  occasional  passages  '  glow  with  genuine  fire.'  But 
though  he  refers  to  the  famous  peroration  of  the  seventy- 
sixth  sermon,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the  amazing  force  of  that 
passage  does  not  lie  in  its  rhetoric,  or  even  in  its  emotion,  but  in 
the  imaginative  intensity  with  which  it  realises  the  being  of  God. 
This,  in  a  word,  is  the  secret  of  Donne's  effect.  A  preacher  with 
a  faith  in  God  that  is  hardly  removed  from  sight  cannot  fsil  of 
conveying  his  belief  to  his  audience ;  even  though  the  matter  in 
hand  may  have  been  dry  and  metaphysical,  an  emphasis,  a 
parenthesis,  which  in  print  attract  no  attention,  may  in  speaking 
have  had  the  effect  of  a  revelation ;  for  a  fire  that  is  always 
smouldering  will  sooner  or  later  break  out.  That  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  the  *  tears '  and  *  raptures  '  that  were  at  the  command  of 
the  crabbed  Donne,  and  were  not  at  the  command  of  the  rich 
eloquence  and  graceful  fancy  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

H.  C.  Beeching. 
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BY  HENBY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 

AUTHOR  OF  *  THE  SOWERS,'  *  WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,'  *  IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  JOSS- UP. 
*  One  can  be  but  what  one  is  born.' 

If  any  one  had  asked  the  Count  Lory  de  Vasselot  who  and  what 
he  was,  he  would  probably  have  answered  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  English  Jockey  Club.  For  he  held  that  that  distinction 
conferred  greater  honour  upon  him  than  the  accident  of  his  birth, 
which  enabled  him  to  claim  for  grandfather  the  first  Count  de 
Vasselot,  one  of  Murat's  aides-de-camp,  a  brilliant,  dashing  cavalry 
oflScer,  a  boyhood's  friend  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Lory  de  Vasselot 
was,  moreover,  a  cavalry  officer  himself,  but  had  not  taken  part 
in  any  of  the  enterprises  of  an  emperor  who  held  that  to  govern 
Frenchmen  it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a  war  every  four 
J  ears. 

'Bon  Dieu!'  he  told  his  friends,  'I  did  not  sleep  for  two 
nights  after  I  was  elected  to  that  great  club.' 

Lory  de  Vasselot,  moreover,  did  his  best  to  live  up  to  his 
position.  He  never,  for  instance,  had  his  clothes  made  in  Paris. 
His  very  gloves  came  from  a  little  shop  in  Newmarket,  where 
only  the  seamiest  and  clumsiest  of  hand-coverings  are  provided, 
and  horn  buttons  are  a  sine  qua  iion. 

To  desire  to  be  mistaken  for  an  Englishman  is  a  sure  sign 
that  you  belong  to  the  very  best  Parisian  set,  and  Lory  de 
Vasselot's  position  was  an  enviable  one,  for  so  long  as  he  kept  his 
hat  on  and  stood  quite  still  and  did  not  speak,  he  might  easily 
have  been  some  one  connected  with  the  British  turf.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  that  the  similitude  of  de  Vasselot's  desire 
was  only  an  outward  one.  We  all  think  that  every  other  nation 
Would  fain  be  English,  but  as  all  other  countries  have  a  like 
pitying  contempt  for  us,  there  is  perhaps  no  harm  done.    And  it 
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is  to  be  presumed  that  if  some  candid  friend  were  to  tell  de 
Vasselot  that  the  moment  he  uncovered  his  hair,  or  opened  his 
lips,  or  made  a  single  movement,  he  was  hopelessly  and  un- 
mistakably French  from  top  to  toe,  he  would  not  have  been 
sorely  distressed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Third  Napoleon — the  last  of 
that  strange  dynasty — raised  Himself  to  the  Imperial  throne — 
made  himself,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  monarch  in-Europe — by 
statecraft,  and  not  by  power  of  sword.  With  the  magic  of  his 
name  he  touched  the  heart  of  the  most  impetuous  people  in  the 
world,  and  upon  the  uncertain,  and,  as  it  is  whispered,  not  always 
honest  suflFrage  of  the  plebiscite,  climbed  to  the  unstable  height 
of  despotism.  For  years  he  ruled  France  with  a  sort  of  careless 
cynicism,  and  it  was  only  when  his  health  failed  that  his  hand 
began  to  relax  its  grip.  In  the  scramble  for  place  and  power,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Count  de  Vasselot  might  easily  have  gained 
a  prize,  but  Lory  seemed  to  have  no  ambition  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  he  had  no  taste  for  ministry  or  bureau,  nor  cared  to 
cultivate  the  subtle  knowledge  of  court  and  cabinet,  which  meant 
so  much  at  this  time.  His  tastes  were  rather  those  of  the  camp ; 
and,  failing  war,  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  sport.  He  had 
hunted  in  England  and  fished  in  Norway.  In  the  winter  of  1869 
he  went  to  Africa  for  big  game,  and,  returning  in  the  early  weeks 
of  March,  found  France  and  his  dear  Paris  gayer,  more  insouciant, 
more  brilliant  than  ever. 

For  the  empire  had  never  seemed  more  secure  than  it  did  at 
this  moment,  had  never  stood  higher  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
never  boasted  so  lavish  a  court.  Paris  was  at  her  best,  and  Lory 
de  Vasselot  exclaimed  aloud,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen, 
at  the  sight  of  the  young  buds  and  spring  flowers  around  the  Lac 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  he  rode  there  this  fresh  morning. 

He  had  only  arrived  in  Paris  the  night  before,  and,  dining  at 
the  Cercle  Militaire,  had  accepted  the  loan  of  a  horse. 

*  One  will  at  all  events  see  one's  friends  in  the  wood,*  he  said. 
But,  riding  there  in  an  ultra-English  suit  of  cords  at  the  fashion- 
able hour,  he  found  that  he  had  somehow  missed  the  fashion. 
The  alleys,  which  had  been  popular  a  year  ago,  were  now  deserted; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  fickle  as  social  taste,  and  the  riders  were 
all  at  the  other  side  of  the  Route  de  Longchamps. 

Lory  turned  his  horse's  head  in  that  direction,  and  was  riding 
leisurely,  when  he  heard  an  authoritative  voice  apparently  directed 
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towards  himself.  He  was  in  one  of  the  narrow  alleeSy  *  reserved 
for  cavaliers,'  and,  turning,  perceived  that  the  soft  sandy  gravel 
had  prevented  his  hearing  the  approach  of  other  riders — a  man 
and  a  woman.  And  the  woman's  horse  was  beyond  control.  It 
was  a  little  fiery  Arab,  leaping  high  in  the  air  at  each  stride,  and 
timing  a  nasty  forward  jerk  of  the  head  at  the  worst  moment  for 
its  rider's  comfort. 

There  was  no  time  to  do  anything  but  touch  his  own  trained 
charger  with  the  spur  and  gallop  ahead.  He  turned  in  his  saddle. 
The  Arab  was  gaining  on  him,  and  gradually  leaving  behind  the 
heavy  horse  and  weighty  rider  who  were  giving  chase.  The 
woman,  with  a  set  white  face,  was  jerking  at  the  bridle  with  her 
left  hand  in  an  odd,  mechanical,  feeble  way,  while  with  her  right 
she  held  to  the  pommel  of  her  saddle.  But  she  was  swaying 
forward  in  an  unmistakable  manner.  She  was  only  half  conscious, 
and  in  a  moment  must  fall. 

Lory  glanced  behind  her,  and  saw  a  stout-built  man,  with  a 
fair  moustache  and  a  sunburnt  &ce,  riding  his  great  horse  in  the 
-stirrups  like  a  jockey,  his  face  alight  with  that  sudden  excitement 
which  sometimes  blazes  in  light  blue  eyes.  He  made  a  quick 
gesture,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words — 

*  You  must  act,  and  quickly ;  I  can  do  nothing.' 

And  the  three  thundered  on.  The  rides  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  are  all  bordered  on  either  side  by  thick  trees.  If  Lory 
de  Yasselot  pulled  across,  he  would  send  the  maddened  Arab  into 
the  forest,  where  the  first  low  branch  must  of  a  necessity  batter 
in  its  rider's  head.  He  rode  on,  gradually  edging  across  to  what 
in  France  is  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

'  Hold  on,  madame ;  hold  on  ! '  he  said,  in  a  quick  low  voice. 

But  the  woman  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  She  had  dropped 
the  bridle  now,  and  the  Arab  had  thrown  it  forward  over  its 


Then  Lory  gradually  reined  in.  The  woman  was  reeling  in 
the  saddle  as  the  Arab  thundered  alongside.  The  wind  blew  back 
the  long  habit,  and  showed  her  foot  to  be  firmly  in  the  stirrup. 

*  Stirrup,  madame ! '  shouted  Lory,  as  if  she  were  miles  away. 
*  Mon  Dieu,  your  stirrup ! ' 

But  she  only  looked  ahead  with  glazed  eyes. 

Then,  edging  nearer  with  a  delicate  spur,  de  Vasselot  shook 
off  his  own  right  stirrup,  and,  leaning  down,  lifted  the  fainting 
woman  with  his  right  arm  clean  out  of  the  saddle.    He  rested 
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her  weight  upon  his  thigh,  and,  feeling  cautiously  with  his  foot, 
found  her  stirrup  and  kicked  it  free.  He  pulled  up  slowly,  and, 
drawing  aside,  allowed  the  lady's  companion  to  pass  him  at  a 
steady  gallop  after  the  Arab. 

The  lady  was  now  in  a  dead  faint,  her  dark  red  hair  hanging 
like  a  rope  across  de  Vasselot's  arm.  She  was,  fortunately,  not  a 
big  woman ;  for  it  was  no  easy  position  to  find  one's  self  in,  on 
the  top,  thus,  of  a  large  horse  with  a  senseless  burden  and  no 
help  in  sight.  He  managed,  however,  to  dismount,  and  rather  | 
breathlessly  carried  the  lady  to  the  shade  of  the  trees,  where  he 
laid  her  with  her  head  on  a  mound  of  rising  turf,  and,  lifting 
aside  her  hair,  saw  her  face  for  the  first  time. 

'Ah!  That  dear  baroness!'  he  exclaimed;  and,  turning,  he 
found  himself  bowing  rather  stiffly  to  the  gentleman,  who  had 
now  returned,  leading  the  runaway  horse.  He  was  not,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  the  baron. 

While  the  two  men  were  thus  regarding  each  other  in  a  polite 
silence,  the  baroness  opened  a  pair  of  remarkably  bright  brown 
eyes,  at  first  with  wonder,  and  then  with  understanding,  and 
finally  with  wonder  again  when  they  lighted  on  de  Vasselot. 

*  Lory ! '  she  cried.    *  But  where  have  you  fallen  from  ? ' 

*  It  must  have  been  from  heaven,  baroness,'  he  replied,  *  for 
I  assuredly  came  at  the  right  moment.' 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her — a  lithe,  neat,  rather  small- 
made  man.  Then  he  turned  to  attend  to  his  horse.  The  baroness 
was  already  busy  with  her  hair.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  smoothed 
her  habit. 

*  Ah,  good  ! '  she  laughed.  '  There  is  no  harm  done.  But  you 
saved  my  life,  my  dear  Lory.  One  cannot  have  two  opinions  as 
to  that.  If  it  were  not  that  the  colonel  is  watching  us,  I  should 
embrace  you.  But  I  have  not  introduced  you.  This  is  Colonel 
Gilbert — my  dear  and  good  cousin,  Lory  de  Vasselot.  The 
colonel  is  from  Bastia,  by  the  way,  and  the  Count  de  Vasselot 
pretends  to  be  a  Corsican.  I  mention  it  because  it  is  only  friendly 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  something  more  than  the  weather  and 
my  gratitude  in  common.' 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke ;  then  became  suddenly  grave,  and 
sat  down  again  with  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 

'And  I  am  going  to  faint,'  she  added,  with  ghastly  lips  that 
tried  to  smile,  *  and  nobody  but  you  two  men.' 

*  It  is  the  reaction,'  said  Colonel  Gilbert  in  his  soothing  way. 
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Bat  he  exchangfed  a  quick  glance  with  de  Vasselot.    *  It  will  pass, 
baroness.' 

*  It  is  well  to  remember  at  such  a  moment  that  one  is  a  sports- 
woman/ suggested  de  Vasselot. 

*  And  that  one  has  de  Vasselot  blood  in  one's  veins,  you  mean. 
You  may  as  well  say  it.'  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  brave  laugh.  *  Bring  me  that  horse/  she 
said. 

De  Vasselot  conveyed  by  one  inimitable  gesture  that  he 
admired  her  spirit,  but  refused  to  obey  her.  Colonel  Gilbert 
smiled  contemplatively.  He  was  of  a  diflferent  school — of  that 
school  of  Frenchmen  which  owes  its  existence  to  Napoleon  III. — 
impassive,  almost  taciturn — more  British  than  the  typical  Briton. 
De  Vasselot,  on  the  contrary,  was  quick  and  vivacious.  His  fine- 
cut  feLce  and  dark  eyes  expressed  a  hundred  things  that  his  tongue 
had  no  time  to  put  into  words.  He  was  hard  and  brown  and  sun- 
burnt, which  at  once  made  him  manly  despite  his  slight  frame. 

*  Ah,'  he  cried,  with  a  gay  laugh,  *  that  is  better.  But 
seriously,  you  know,  you  should  have  a  patent  stirrup  ' 

He  broke  off,  described  the  patent  stirrup  in  three  gestures, 
how  it  opened  and  released  the  foot.  He  showed  the  rider  falling, 
the  horse  galloping  away,  the  released  lady-rider  rising  to  her 
feet  and  satisfying  herself  that  no  bones  were  broken — all  in  three 
more  gestures. 

*  Voili ! '  he  said  ;  '  I  shall  send  you  one.' 

*  And  you  as  poor — as  poor,'  said  the  baroness,  whose  husband 
was  of  the  new  nobility,  which  is  based,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
on  solid  manufacture.    *  My  friend,  you  cannot  afford  it.' 

*  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  you,*  he  said  with  a  sudden  gravity, 
and  with  eyes  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  would  undoubtedly  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  she  was  the  whole  world  to  him. 
*  Besides,'  he  added,  as  an  after-thought,  *  it  is  only  sixteen 
francs/ 

The  baroness  threw  up  her  gay  brown  eyes. 

*  Just  Heaven  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  what  it  is  to  be  able  to  inspire 
such  affection — to  be  valued  at  sixteen  francs  ! ' 

Then — for  she  was  as  quick  and  changeable  as  himself — she 
ttimed,  and  touched  his  arm  with  her  thickly  gloved  hand. 

*  Seriously,  my  cousin,  I  cannot  thank  you,  and  you.  Colonel 
Gilbert,  for  your  promptness  and  your  skill.  And  as  to  my  stupid 
husband,  you  know,  he  has  no  words ;  when  I  tell  him  he  will 
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only  grunt  behind  his  great  monstache,  and  he  will  never  thank 
you,  and  will  never  forget.  Never  !  fiemember  that.'  And  with 
a  wave  of  the  riding-whip,  which  was  attached  to  her  wrist,  she 
described  eternity. 

De  Vasselot  turned  with  a  deprecatory  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  busied  himself  with  the  girths  of  his  saddle.  At  the  touch 
and  the  sight  of  the  buckles  his  eyes  became  grave  and  earnest. 
And  it  is  not  only  Frenchmen  who  cherish  this  cult  of  the  horse, 
making  false  gods  of  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a  sacred  temple  of  the 
harness-room.  Very  seriously  de  Vasselot  shifted  the  side-saddle 
from  the  Arab  to  his  own  large  and  gentle  horse — a  wise  old 
charger  with  a  Roman  nose,  who  never  wasted  his  mettle  in  park 
tricks,  but  served  honestly  the  Crovemment  that  paid  his  forage. 

The  Baroness  de  Melide  watched  the  transaction  in  respectful 
silence,  for  she  too  took  le  eport  very  seriously,  and  had  attended 
a  course  of  lectures  at  a  riding-school  on  the  art  of  keeping  and 
using  harness.  Her  colour  was  now  returning — that  brilliant, 
delicate  colour  which  so  often  accompanies  dark  red  hair — and 
she  gave  a  little  sigh  of  resignation. 

Colonel  Gilbert  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing.  He  seemed 
to  admire  her,  in  the  same  contemplative  way  that  he  had  admired 
the  moon  rising  behind  the  island  of  Capraja  from  the  Place  St. 
Nicholas  in  Bastia. 

De  Vasselot  noted  the  sigh,  and  glanced  sharply  at  her  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  big  charger. 

*  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ? '  he  said. 

*  Of  the  millennium,  mon  ami.' 

*  The  millennium  ? ' 

*  Yes,*  she  answered,  gathering  the  bridle ;  '  when  women  shall 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  natural.  Our  mothers  played  at  being 
afraid — we  play  at  being  courageous.' 

As  she  spoke  she  placed  a  neat  foot  in  Colonel  Gilbert's  hand, 
who  lifted  her  without  eflfort  to  the  saddle.  De  Vasselot  mounted 
the  Arab,  and  they  rode  slowly  homewards  by  way  of  the  Avenue 
de  Longchamps,  through  the  Porte  Dauphine,  and  up  that  which 
is  now  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  was  quiet  enough 
at  this  time  of  day.  The  baroness  was  inclined  to  be  silent.  She 
bad  been  more  shaken  than  she  cared  to  confess  to  two  soldiers. 
Colonel  Gilbert  probably  saw  this,  for  he  began  to  make  conversa* 
tion  with  de  Vasselot. 

*  You  do  not  come  to  Corsica,'  he  said. 
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*  I  have  never  been  there — shall  never  go  there/  answered  de 
Vasselot.    *  Tell  me — is  it  not  a  terrible  place  ?   The  end  of  the 

world,  I  am  told.    My  mother  '  he  broke  oflf  with  a  gesture 

of  the  utmost  despair.  *  She  is  dead  ! '  he  interpolated — *  always 
told  me  that  it  was  the  most  terrible  place  in  the  world.  At  my 
father's  death,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  she  quitted  Corsica, 
and  came  to  live  in  Paris,  where  I  was  born,  and  where,  if  God  is 
good,  I  shall  die.' 

*  My  cousin,  you  talk  too  much  of  death,'  put  in  the  baroness 
seriously. 

*  As  between  soldiers,  baroness,'  replied  de  Vasselot  gaily.  *  It 
is  our  trade.    You  know  the  island  well,  colonel  ?  ' 

*  No,  I  cannot  say  that.  But  I  know  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot.' 

*  Now,  that  is  interesting  ;  and  1  who  scarcely  know  the 
address !  Near  Calvi,  is  it  not  ?  A  waste  of  rocks,  and  behind 
each  rock  at  least  one  bandit — so  my  dear  mother  assured,  me.' 

*  It  might  be  cultivated,'  answered  Colonel  Gilbert  indiflFerently. 
*  It  might  be  made  to  yield  a  small  return.  I  have  often  thought 
80.  I  have  even  thought  of  whiling  away  my  exile  by  attempt- 
ing some  such  scheme.  I  once  contemplated  buying  a  piece  of 
land  on  that  coast  to  try.    Perhaps  you  would  sell  ? ' 

*  Sell ! '  laughed  de  Vasselot.  *  No ;  I  am  not  such  a  scoundrel 
as  that.  I  would  toss  you  for  it,  my  dear  colonel ;  I  would  toss 
you  for  it,  if  you  like.' 

And  as  they  turned  out  of  the  avenue  into  one  of  the  palatial 
streets  that  run  towards  the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  he  made  the 
gesture  of  throwing  a  coin  into  the  air. 


It  was  not  very  definitely  known  what  Mademoiselle  Bran  taught 
in  the  School  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  the  Eue  du 
Cherche-Midi  in  Paris.  For  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mademoiselle 
Brun  knew  nothing  except  the  world ;  and  it  is  precisely  that 
form  of  knowledge  which  is  least  cultivated  in  a  convent  school. 

*  She  has  had  a  romance,'  whispered  her  bright-eyed  charges, 
and  lapsed  into  suppressed  giggles  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a 
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*  II  no  faut  jamais  se  laisser  trop  voir,  meme  u  ceux  qui  nous  airaent.' 
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word  in  connection  with  a  little  woman  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
with  thin  grey  hair,  a  thin  grey  face,  and  a  yellow  neck. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a  point  where  even  a 
mother-superior  must  come  down,  as  it  were,  into  the  market- 
place and  meet  the  world.  That  point  is  where  the  convent  parse 
rattles  thinly  and  the  mother-superior  must  face  hunger.  It  had, 
in  fact,  been  intimated  to  the  conductors  of  the  School  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Sacred  Heart  by  the  ladies  of  the  quarter  of  St. 
Germain,  that  the  convent  teaching  taught  too  little  of  one  world 
and  too  much  of  another.  And  the  mother-superior,  being  a 
sensible  woman,  agreed  to  engage  a  certain  number  of  teachers 
from  the  outer  world.  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  vaguely  entitled 
an  instructress,  while  Mademoiselle  Denise  Lange  bore  the  proud 
title  of  mathematical  mistress. 

Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  her  compressed  mouth,  her  wrinkled 
face,  and  her  cold  hazel  eyes,  accepted  the  situation,  as  we  have 
to  accept  most  situations  in  this  world,  merely  because  there  is  no 
choice. 

*  What  can  you  teach  ? '  asked  the  soft-eyed  mother-superior. 
•Anything,'  replied  Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  a  direct  gaze, 

which  somehow  cowed  the  nun. 

'  She  has  had  a  romance,'  whispered  some  wag  of  fourteen, 
when  Mademoiselle  Brun  first  appeared  in  the  schoolroom ;  and 
that  became  the  accepted  legend  regarding  her. 

*  What  are  you  saying  of  me  ? '  she  asked  one  day,  when  her 
rather  sudden  appearance  caused  silence  at  a  moment  when  silence 
was  not  compulsory. 

*  That  you  once  had  a  romance,  mademoiselle,'  answered  some 
daring  girl. 


And  perhaps  the  dusky  wrinkles  lapsed  into  gentler  lines,  for 
some  one  had  the  audacity  to  touch  mademoiselle's  hand  with  a 
birdlike  tap  of  one  finger. 

*  And  you  must  tell  it  to  us.' 

For  there  were  no  nuns  present,  and  mademoiselle  was  sus- 
pected of  having  a  fine  contempt  for  the  most  stringent  of  the 
convent  laws. 

'No.' 

*  But  why  not,  mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  Because  the  real  romances  are  never  told,'  replied  Mademoi- 
selle Brun. 


'Ah!'' 
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But  that  was  only  her  way,  perhaps,  of  concealing  the  fact 
that  there  was  nothing  to  tell.    She  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  for  her 

i  class  shared  the  long  schoolroom  this  afternoon  with  the  mathe- 
matical class.  The  room  did  not  lend  itself  to  description,  for  it 
had  bare  walls  and  two  long  windows  looking  down  disconsolately 
upon  a  courtyard,  where  a  grey  cat  sunned  herself  in  the  daytime  and 
bewailed  her  lot  at  night.    Who,  indeed,  would  be  a  convent  cat  ? 

j        At  the  far  end  of  the  long  room  Mademoiselle  Denise  Lange 

!  was  superintending,  with  an  earnest  face,  the  studies  of  five  young 
ladies.  It  was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  respective  heads  of 
the  pupils  to  conclude  that  these  young  persons  were  engaged  in 
mathematical  problems,  for  there  is  nothing  so  discomposing  to 
the  hair  as  arithmetic.  Mademoiselle  Lange  herself  seemed  no 
more  capable  of  steering  a  course  through  a  double  equation  than 
her  pupils,  for  she  was  young  and  pretty,  with  laughing  lips  and 
fair  hair,  now  somewhat  ruffled  by  her  calculations.  When,  how- 
ever, she  looked  up,  it  might  have  been  perceived  that  her  glance 
was  clear  and  penetrating. 

t  There  was  no  more  popular  person  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  than  Denise  Lange,  and  in  no  walk  of  life  is  personal 
attractiveness  so  much  appreciated  as  in  a  girls'  school.  It  is 
only  later  in  life  that  cea  demoisdlea  begin  to  find  that  their 
neighbour's  beauty  is  but  skin  deep.  The  nuns — *  fond  fools ' 
Mademoiselle  Brun  called  them — concluded  that  because  Denise 
was  pretty  she  must  be  good.  The  girls  loved  Denise  with  a  wild 
and  exceedingly  ephemeral  affection,  because  she  was  little  more 
than  a  girl  herself,  and  was,  like  themselves,  liable  to  moments  of 
deep  arithmetical  despondency.  Mademoiselle  Brun  admitted 
that  she  was  fond  of  Denise  because  she  was  her  second  cousin, 
and  that  was  all. 

When  worldly  mammas,  essentially  of  the  second  empire,  who 
perhaps  had  doubts  respecting  a  purely  conventual  education, 
made  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  mother-superior,  feeling  very 
wicked  and  worldly,  usually  made  mention  of  the  mathematical 
mistress,  Denise  litnge,  daughter  of  the  great  and  good  general 
who  was  killed  at  Solferino.  And  no  other  word  of  identification 
was  needed.  For  some  keen-witted  artist  had  painted  a  great 
salon  picture  of,  not  a  young  paladin,  but  a  fat  old  soldier, 
eighteen  stone,  on  his  huge  charger,  with  shaking  red  cheeks  and 
blazing  eyes,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  bursting  out  of  his  tight 
tunic,  and  roaring  to  his  mfanie  to  follow  him  to  their  death. 
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It  was  after  the  battle  of  Solferino  that  Mademoiselle  Bnin 
had  come  into  Denise  Lange's  life,  taking  her  from  her  convent 
school  to  live  in  a  dull  little  apartment  in  the  Rue  des  Saints 
Peres,  educating  her,  dressing  her,  caring  for  her  with  a  grim 
affection  which  never  wasted  itself  in  words.  How  she 
pinched  and  saved,  and  taught  herself  that  she  might  teach 
others ;  how  she  triumphantly  made  both  ends  meet, — are  secrets 
which,  like  Mademoiselle  Brun's  romance,  she  would  not  tell. 
For  French  women  are  not  only  cleverer  and  more  capable  than 
French  men,  but  they  are  cleverer  and  more  capable  than  any 
other  women  in  the  world.  History,  moreover,  will  prove  this  ; 
for  nearly  all  the  great  women  that  the  world  has  seen  have  been 
produced  by  France. 

Denise  and  Mademoiselle  Brun  still  lived  in  the  dull  little 
apartment  in  the  Rue  des  Saints  Pferes — that  narrow  street  which 
runs  southward  fix)m  the  Quai  Voltaire  to  the  Boulevard  St. 
Grermain,  where  the  cheap  frame-makers,  the  artists'  colourmen, 
and  the  dealers  in  old  prints  have  their  shops.  To  the  convent 
school,  the  old  woman  and  the  young  girl,  walking  daily  through 
the  streets  to  their  work,  brought  with  them  that  breath  of  world- 
liness  which  the  advance  of  civilisation  seemed  to  render  desirable 
to  the  curriculum  of  a  girls'  school. 

*It  must  be  heavenly,  mademoiselle,  to  walk  in  the  streets 
quite  alone,'  said  one  of  Mademoiselle  Brun's  pupils  to  her 
one  day. 

*  It  is,'  was  the  reply  ;  *  especially  near  the  gutter.' 

But  this  afternoon  there  was  no  conversation,  for  the  litera- 
ture class  knew  that  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  in  a  contrary  himiour. 

*  She  is  looking  at  that  dear  Denise  with  discontented  eyes. 
She  is  in  a  shocking  temper,'  had  been  the  whispered  warning 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

And  in  truth  Mademoiselle  Brun  constantly  glcmced  down  the 
length  of  the  schoolroom  to  where  Denise  was  sitting.  But  a 
seeing  eye  could  well  perceive  that  it  was  not  with  Denise,  but 
with  the  schoolroom,  that  the  little  old  woman  was  discontented. 
Perhaps  she  had  at  times  a  cruel  thought  that  the  Rue  des  Saints 
P6res,  emphasised  as  it  were  by  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  was 
hardly  gay  for  a  young  life.  Perhaps  the  soft  touch  of  spring  that 
was  in  the  March  air  stirred  up  restless  longings  in  the  soul  of 
this  little  grey  town-mouse.  . 

And  while  she  was  watching  Denise,  the  cross-grained  old  nun 
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who  acted  as  concierge  to  this  quiet  house  came  into  the  room, 
and  handed  Denise  a  long  blue  envelope. 

'  It  is  addressed  in  a  man's  handwriting/  she  said  waminglj. 

*  Then  let  us  by  all  means  send  for  the  tongs,'  answered  Denise, 
taking  the  letter  with  a  mock  air  of  alarm. 

But  she  looked  at  it  curiously,  and  glanced  towards  Mademoi- 
selle Brun  before  she  opened  it.  It  was  perhaps  characteristic  of 
the  little  old  schoolmistress  to  show  no  interest  whatever.  And 
yet  to  her  it  probably  seemed  an  age  before  Denise  came  towards 
her,  carrying  the  letter  in  her  outstretched  hand. 

*  At  first,'  said  the  girl,  *  I  thought  it  was  a  joke — ^a  trick  of 
one  of  the  girls.  But  it  is  serious  enough.  It  is  a  romance 
inside  a  blue  envelope — that  is  all.' 

She  gave  a  joyous  laugh,  and  threw  the  letter  down  on 
Mademoiselle  Brun's  knees. 

'  It  is  my  other's  cousin,  Mattei  Perucca,  who  has  died  sud- 
denly, and  has  left  me  an  estate  in  Corsica,'  she  continued,  im- 
patiently opening  the  letter,  which  Mademoiselle  Brun  fingered 
with  pessimistic  distrust.  *  See  here  1  that  is  the  address  of  my 
estate  in  Corsica,  where  I  shall  invite  you  to  stay  with  me — I,  who 
stand  before  you  in  my  old  black  alpaca,  and  would  borrow  a 
hairpin  if  you  can  spare  it.' 

Her  hands  were  busy  with  her  hair  as  she  spoke;  and  she 
seemed  to  touch  life  and  its  entanglements  as  lightly.  Mademoi- 
selle Brun,  however,  read  the  letter  very  gravely.  For  she  was  a 
wise  old  Frenchwoman,  who  knew  that  it  is  only  bad  news  which 
may  safely  be  accepted  as  true. 

The  letter,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  enclosure,  was  from 
a  Marseilles  solicitor,  and  began  by  inquiring  as  to  the  identity  of 
Mademoiselle  Denise  Lange,  instructress  at  the  convent  school  in 
the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  with  the  daughter  of  the  late  General 
Lange,  who  met  his  death  on  the  field  of  Solferino.  It  then 
proceeded  to  explain  that  Denise  Lange  had  inherited  the  property 
known  as  the  Perucca  property,  in  the  commune  of  Calvi,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica.  Followed  a  schedule  of  the  said  property, 
which  included  the  historic  chateau,  known  as  the  Casa  Perucca. 
The  solicitor  concluded  with  a  word  for  himself,  after  the  manner 
of  his  kind,  and  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  other  lawyer  was  so 
capable  as  he  to  arrange  the  affiiirs  of  Mademoiselle  Denise  Lange. 

'  Jean  Jacques  Moreau/  read  Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  some 
Boom,  the  signature  of  the  Marseilles  notary.    *  An  imbecile,  your 
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Jean  Jacques — an  imbecile,  like  his  great  and  mischievous  name^ 
sake.  He  does  not  say  of  what  malady  your  second  cousin  died, 
or  what  income  the  property  will  yield — if  any.' 

•  But  we  can  ask  him  those  particulars.' 

*And  pay  for  each  answer/  retorted  Mademoiselle  Bran, 
folding  the  letter  reflectively. 

She  was  remembering  that  a  few  minutes  earlier  she  had  been 
thinking  that  their  present  existence  was  too  narrow  for  Denise ; 
and  now,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  life  seemed  to  be  opening 
out  and  spreading  with  a  rapidity  which  only  the  thoughts 
of  youth  could  follow  and  the  energy  of  spring  keep  pace  with. 

•  Then  we  will  go  to  Marseilles  and  ask  the  questions  ourselvee, 
and  then  he  cannot  charge  for  each  answer,  for  I  know  he  could 
never  keep  count.' 

But  Mademoiselle  Brun  only  looked  grave,  and  would  not  rise 
to  Denise's  lighter  humour.  It  almost  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  she 
were  afraid — she  who  had  never  known  fear  through  all  the  years 
of  pinch  and  struggle,  who  had  faced  a  world  that  had  no  use  for 
her,  that  would  not  buy  the  poor  services  she  had  to  sell.  For  to 
know  the  worst  is  always  a  relief,  and  to  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing better  is  like  exchanging  an  old  coat  for  a  new  one. 

*And  in  the  meantime  'said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  turning 

sharply  upon  her  pupils,  who  had  taken  the  opportunity  of 
abandoning  French  literature. 

'  In  the  meantime,'  said  Denise,  turning  reluctantly  away — 
*  in  the  meantime,  I  am  filling  a  vat  of  so  many  cubic  metres, 
irom  a  well  so  many  metres  deep,  with  a  pail  containing  four 
litres,  and  of  course  the  pail  has  a  leak  in  it,  and  the  well  becomes 
deeper  as  one  draws  from  it,  and  the  Casa  Perucca  is,  I  suppose,  a 
dream.' 

She  went  back  to  her  work,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  quite 
absorbed  in  it.  And  it  was  Mademoiselle  Brun  who  could  not 
settle  to  her  French  literature,  nor  compose  her  thoughts  at  all. 
For  change  is  the  natural  desire  of  youth,  and  the  belief  that  it 
must  be  for  the  better,  part  and  parcel  of  the  astounding  optimism 
of  that  state  of  life. 

A  few  minutes  later  Denise  remembered  the  enclosure — a 
letter  in  a  thick  white  envelope,  which  was  still  lying  on  her  desk. 
She  opened  it. 

•  Mademoiselle  '  (the  letter  ran), — *  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  daughter  of  an  old  comrade-in-arms,  and  this 
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must  be  my  excuse  for  at  once  approaching  my  object.  I  hear  by 
accident  that  you  have  inherited  from  the  late  Mattei  Perucca  his 
small  property  near  Olmeta  in  C!orsica.  I  knew  Mattei  Perucca, 
and  the  property  you  inherit  is  not  unknown  to  one  who  has  had 
official  dealings  with  landowners  in  Corsica.  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
island,  for  you  to  live  at  Olmeta,  and  I  ask  you  as  frankly  whether 
yon  are  disposed  to  sell  me  your  small  estate.  I  have  long 
cherished  the  scheme  of  buying  a  small  parcel  of  land  in  Corsica 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  natives  that  agriculture  may  be 
made  profitable  in  so  fertile  an  island,  by  dint  of  industry  and  a 
firm  and  unswerving  honesty.  The  Perucca  property  would  suit 
my  purpose.  You  may  be  doing  a  good  action  in  handing  over 
your  tenants  to  one  who  understands  the  Corsican  nature.  I,  in 
addition  to  relieving  the  monotony  of  my  present  exile  at  Bastia, 
may  perhaps  be  inaugurating  a  happier  state  of  affairs  in  this 
most  unfortunate  country. 

'  Awaiting  your  answer,  I  am,  Mademoiselle, 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

•  Louis  Gilbert  (Colonel).' 

The  school-bell  rang  as  Denise  finished  reading  the  letter. 
The  class  was  over. 

*  We  shall  descend  into  the  well  again  to-morrow/  she  said, 
closing  her  books. 

The  girls  trooped  out  into  the  forlorn  courtyard,  leaving 
Mademoiselle  Brun  and  Denise  alone  in  the  schoolroom.  Made- 
moiselle Brun  read  the  second  letter  with  a  silent  concentration. 
She  glanced  up  when  she  had  finished  it. 

*  Of  course  you  will  sell  ? '  she  said. 

Denise  was  looking  out  of  the  tall  closed  windows  at  the  few 
yards  of  sky  that  were  visible  above  the  roofs.  Some  fleecy  clouds 
were  speeding  across  the  clear  ether. 

*  No,'  she  answered  slowly ;  '  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Corsica. 
Tell  me,'  she  added,  after  a  pause — 'I  suppose  I  have  Corsican 
blood  in  my  veins  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so,*  admitted  Mademoiselle  Brun  reluctantly. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


NEIGHBOURS. 


'Cbaque  hommc  a  trois  caractcrcs:  celui  qu'il  a,  celui  qu'il  nionlre,  et  celui 
qu'il  croit  avoir.' 

By  one  of  the  strokes  of  good  fortune  which  come  but  once  to  the 
most  ardent  student  of  fashion,  the  Baroness  de  M61ide  had  taken 
up  horsiness  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  estimable  craze.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  mere  sequence  to  this  pursuit  that  she  fixed 
her  abode  on  the  south  side  of  the  Champs-Elys^es,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  before  the 
world  found  out  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  live  elsewhere.  It 
is  so  difficult,  in  truth,  to  foretell  the  course  of  fashion,  that  one 
cannot  help  wondering  why  the  modern  soothsayers,  who  eke  out 
what  appears  to  be  a  miserable  existence  in  the  smaller  streets  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond 
Street,  do  not  turn  their  second  sight  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
future  of  streets  and  districts,  instead  of  telling  the  curious  a 
number  of  vague  facts  respecting  their  past  and  vaguer  prophecies 
as  to  the  future. 

If,  for  instance,  Cagliostro  had  foretold  that  to-day  the 
Chausee  d'Antin  would  be  deserted;  that  the  faubourg  would 
have  completely  ousted  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  that  the  Avenue  de 
la  Grande  Arm6e  should  be,  fashionably  speaking,  dead  after  a 
short  and  brilliant  life ;  and  that  the  little  streets  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  should  be  all  that  is  most  chic — what  fortunes  might 
have  been  made !  Indeed,  no  one  in  a  trance  or  in  his  right 
mind  can  tell  to-day  why  it  is  right  to  walk  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  heinously  wrong  to  walk  on  the  left ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
no  self-respecting  Parisian  would  allow  himself  to  be  seen  on  the 
right-hand  pavement  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  Indeed, 
these  things  are  a  mystery,  and  the  wise  seek  only  to  obey,  and 
not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  before  the  English  reader  the 
precise  social  position  of  the  Baroness  de  M61ide.  For  there  are 
wheels  within  wheels,  or,  more  properly  perhaps,  shades  within 
shades,  in  the  social  world  of  Paris,  which  are  quite  unsuspected 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.    Indeed,  our  ignorance  of  social 
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France  is  onlj  sarpassed  by  the  French  ignorance  of  social 
England.  The  Baroness  de  Melide  was  rich,  however,  and  the 
rich,  as  we  all  know,  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Monsieur  de  Melide  dated  his  nobility  from 
Napoleon's  creation,  and  Madame's  grandfather  was  of  the 
Emigration.  By  conviction,  they  belonged  to  the  Anglophile 
school,  and  theirs  was  one  of  the  prettiest  little  houses  between 
the  Avenue  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
which  is  more  important  than  ancestors. 

It  was  to  this  miniature  palace  that  Mademoiselle  Brun  and 
Denise  were  bidden,  to  the  new  function  of  afternoon  tea,  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  the  lawyer's  letter.  Madame  de  Melide  would 
take  no  denial. 

'I  have  already  heard  of  Denise's  good  fortune;  and  from 
whom  do  you  think ? '  she  wrote.  'From  my  dear  good  cousin, 
Lory  de  Vasselot,  who  is,  if  you  will  believe  it,  a  Corsican  neigh- 
bour— the  Vasselot  and  Perucca  estates  actually  adjoin.  Both,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  bristle  with  bandits,  and  are  quite  impossible. 
But  I  have  quite  decided  that  Lory  shall  marry  Denise.  Come, 
therefore,  without  fail.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  see  that  Denise 
looks  pretty.  The  good  God  has  seen  to  that  for  you.  And  as 
for  Lory,  he  is  an  angel.  I  cannot  think  why  I  did  not  marry 
him  myself — except  that  he  did  not  ask  me.  And  then  there  is 
my  stupid,  whom  nobody  else  would  have,  and  who  now  sends  his 
dear  love  to  his  oldest  friend. — Your  devoted  Jane;' 

The  Baroness  de  Melide  was  called  Jeanne,  but  she  had 
enthusiastically  changed  that  name  for  ite  English  version  at 
the  period  when  England  was,  as  it  were,  first  discovered  by  social 
France. 

When  Mademoiselle  Brun  and  Denise  arrived,  they  found  the 
baroness  beautifully  dressed  as  usual,  and  very  French,  for  the 
empress  was  at  this  time  the  leader  of  the  world's  women,  as  the 
emperor — that  clever  j:)arv67iu— was  imdoubtedly  the  first  monarch 
in  Europe.  It  behoves  not  a  masculine  pen  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Madame  de  M61ide's  costume,  which,  moreover,  was  of  a 
bygone  mode,  and  nothing  is  so  unsightly  in  death  as  a  deceased 
fashion. 

*  How  good  of  you  to  come ! '  she  cried,  embracing  both  ladies 
in  turn,  with  a  fervour  which  certainly  seemed  to  imply  that  she 
had  no  other  friends  on  earth. 

In  truth,  she  had,  for  the  moment,  none  so  dear ;  for  there 
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are  certain  warm  hearts  that  are  happy  in  always  loving,  not  the 


•Let  me  see,  now,' she  added,  vigorously  dragging  forward 
chairs.  *  I  asked  some  one  to  meet  you — some  one  I  particularly 
wanted  you  to  become  acquainted  with,  but  I  cannot  remember 
who  it  is.'  As  she  spoke  she  consulted  a  little  red  morocco 
betting-book. 

*  Lory ! '  she  cried,  after  a  short  search.  *  Yes,  of  course  it 
was  Lory  de  Vasselot — my  cousin.  And — will  you  believe  it  ? — 
he  saved  my  life  the  other  day,  all  in  a  moment !  Yes  !  I  saw 
death,  quite  close,  before  my  eyes.  Ugh !  And  I,  who  am  so 
wicked !  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  wicked  and  to  know 
it,  Denise — ^you  who  are  so  young.  But  that  dear  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  she  knows.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Mademoiselle. 

*And  Lory  saved  me,  ah!  so  cleverly.  There  is  no  better 
horseman  in  the  army,  they  say.  Yes ;  he  will  certainly  come 
this  afternoon,  unless  there  is  a  race  at  Longchamps.  Now,  is 
there  a  race,  I  wonder  ? ' 

*  ¥oT  the  moment,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  very  gravely,  *  I 
cannot  tell  you.' 

*  She  is  laughing  at  me,'  cried  the  baroness,  shaking  a  vivacious 
forefinger  at  Mademoiselle  Brun.  *  But  I  do  not  mind ;  we  cannot 
all  be  wise — eh  ? ' 

'  And  what  a  dull  world  for  the  rest  of  us  if  you  were,'  said 
Mademoiselle  Brun ;  and  Lory  de  Vasselot,  coming  into  the  room 
at  this  moment,  was  met  by  her  sour  smile. 

*  Ah ! '  cried  the  baroness,  *  here  he  is.  I  present  you,  my  dear 
Lory,  to  Mademoiselle  Brun,  a  terrible  friend  of  mine,  and  to 
Mademoiselle  Lange,  who,  as  you  know,  has  just  inherited  the 
other  half  of  Corsica.' 

*]My  congratulations,'  answered  Lory,  shaking  hands  with 
Denise  in  the  English  fashion.  *  An  inheritance  is  so  nice  when 
it  is  quite  new,' 

*  And  figure  to  yourself  that  this  dear  child  has  no  notion  how 
it  has  all  come  about !  She  only  knows  the  bare  fact  that  some 
one  is  dead,  and  she  has  gained — well,  a  white  elephant,  one  may 
suppose.' 

De  Vasselot's  quick  face  suddenly  turned  grave. 
'  Ah,'  he  said,  *  then  I  can  tell  you  how  it  has  all  come  about. 
Though  I  confess  at  once  that  I  have  never  been  to  Corsica,  and 
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have  never  found  myself  a  halfpenny  the  richer  for  owning  land 
there.* 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  glanced  at  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  Unless/  he  interpolated,  *  such  personal  matters  will  bore 
mademoiselle.' 

*But  mademoiselle  is  the  good  angel  of  Mademoiselle  Lange, 
my  dear,  dull  Lory,'  explained  the  baroness ;  and  the  object  of 
the  elucidation  looked  at  him  more  keenly  than  so  trifling  an 
incident  would  seem  to  warrant. 

'  You  will  not  be  betraying  secrets  to  the  first-comer,'  she 
said. 

Still  de  Yasselot  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  choosing  his  words. 

*  And,'  he  said  at  length,  *  they  shot  your  cousin's  agent  in  the 
back,  almost  in  the  streets  of  Olmeta,  and  Mattel  Perucca  himself 
died  suddenly,  presumably  from  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  a  great 
anger  at  receiving  a  letter  threatening  his  life — that  is  how  it  has 
come  about,  mademoiselle.' 

He  broke  oflf  short,  with  a  quick  gesture  and  a  flash  of  his  eyes, 
nsnally  so  pleasant  and  smiling. 

*  I  have  that  from  a  rehable  source,'  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
daring  which  Mademoiselle  Brun  looked  steadily  at  Denise  and 
said  nothing. 

*  Gracious  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  the  baroness,  in  a  whisper ; 
and  for  once  was  silenced. 

*  A  faithful  correspondent  on  the  island,'  explained  de  Vasselot. 
*  Though  why  he  is  faithful  I  cannot  tell  you.  Some  family 
l^end,  perhaps — I  cannot  tell.  It  is  the  Abb^  Susini  of  Olmeta 
who  has  told  me  this.  He  it  was  who  told  me  of  your — well,  I 
can  only  call  it  your  misfortune,  mademoiselle.  For  there  is 
assuredly  a  curse  upon  Corsica  as  there  is  upon  Lreland.  It  cannot 
govern  itself,  and  no  other  can  govern  it.  The  Napoleons  have 
been  the  only  men  to  make  anything  of  the  island,  but  a  man 
who  is  driving  a  pair  of  horses  down  the  Champs-Elys^es  cannot 
give  much  thought  to  his  little  dog  that  runs  behind.  And  it  is 
in  the  Bonaparte  blood  to  drive,  not  only  a  pair,  but  a  four-in-hand 
in  the  thickest  traffic  of  the  world.  The  Ahh&  Susini  tells  me 
that  when  the  emperor's  hand  was  firm,  Corsica  was  almost  orderly, 
justice  was  almost  administered,  banditism  was  for  the  moment 
made  to  feel  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  the  authorities  could  count 
the  number  of  outlaws  evading  their  grip  in  the  moxmtains.  But 
since  the  emperor's  illness  has  taken  a  dangerous  turn  things  have 
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gone  back  again.  Corsica  is,  it  seems,  a  weather-glass  by  which 
one  may  tell  the  state  of  the  political  weather  in  France ;  and  now 
it  is  disturbed,  mademoiselle.' 

He  had  become  graver  as  he  spoke,  and  now  found  himself 
addressing  Denise  almost  as  if  she  were  a  mem.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  listeners  as  there  is  in  talkers.  And  Lory  de  Vasselot, 
who  belonged  to  the  new  school  of  Frenchmen — the  open-air,  the 
vigorous,  the  sportsman-like — found  his  interlocutor  listening  with 
clear  eyes  fixed  frankly  on  his  face.  Intelligence  betrays  itself  in 
listening  more  than  in  talking,  and  de  Vasselot,  with  characteristic 
and  an  eminently  national  intuition,  perceived  that  this  girl  from 
a  convent  school  in  the  Eue  du  Cherche-Midi  was  not  a  person  to 
whom  to  address  drawing-room  generalities,  and  those  insults  to 
the  feminine  comprehension  which  a  bygone  generation  called 
compliments. 

'  But  a  woman  need  surely  have  nothing  to  fear,'  said  Denise, 
who  had  the  habit  of  carrying  her  head  rather  high,  and  now  spoke 
as  if  this  implied  more  than  a  mere  trick  of  deportment. 

'  A  woman !    You  are  not  going  to  Corsica,  mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  But  I  am,'  she  answered. 

De  Vasselot  turned  thoughtfully,  and  brought  forward  a  chair. 
He  sat  down  and  gravely  contemplated  Mademoiselle  Brun,  whose 
attitude — upright  in  a  low  chair,  with  crossed  hands  and  a  com- 
pressed mouth — betrayed  nothing.  A  Frenchman  is  not  nearly 
so  artificial  as  the  shallow  British  observer  has  been  pleased  to 
conclude.  He  is,  in  fact,  much  more  a  child  of  nature  than  either 
an  Englishman  or  a  German.  Lory  de  Vasselot's  expression  said 
as  plainly  as  words  to  Mademoiselle  Brun — 

*  And  what  have  you  been  about  ? ' 

It  was  so  obvious  that  Mademoiselle  Brun,  almost  imperceptibly, 
shrugged  one  shoulder.    She  was  powerless,  it  appeared. 

'  But,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,'  said  Lory,  sitting  down 
and  drawing  near  to  Denise  in  his  earnestness,  ^  that  is  impossible. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details,  but  it  is  an  impossibility.  I 
xmderstand  that  Mattel  Perucca  and  his  agent  were  the  two 
strongest  men  in  the  northern  district,  and  they  only  attempted 
to  hold  their  own,  nothing  more.  With  the  result  that  you 
know.' 

*  But  there  are  many  ways  of  attempting  to  hold  one's  own,' 
persisted  Denise ;  and  she  shook  her  head  with  a  wisdom  which 
only  belongs  to  youth. 
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De  Vasselot  spread  out  his  hands  in  utter  despair.  The  end 
of  the  world,  it  seemed,  was  at  hcmd.    And  Denise  only  laughed. 

*  And  when  I  have  regulated  my  own  affairs,  I  will  undertake 
the  management  of  your  estate  at  a  high  salary/  she  said. 

*  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do/  said  Lory  gravely,  *and  I 
have  done  it  myself.  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  for  ever  receiv- 
ing a  halfpenny  of  rent.  I  have  allowed  the  land  to  go  out  of 
cultivation.  The  vine-terraces  are  falling,  the  olive-trees  are  dying 
for  want  of  cultivation.  A  few  peasants  graze  their  cattle  in  my 
garden,  I  understand.  The  house  itself  is  only  saved  from  falling 
down  by  the  fact  that  it  is  strongly  built  of  stone.  I  would  sell 
for  a  mere  song,  if  I  could  find  a  serious  offer  of  that  trifle ;  but 
nobody  buys  land  in  Corsica — for  the  peasants  recognise  no  title- 
deeds  and  respect  no  rights  of  ownership.  I  had  indeed  an  offer 
the  other  day,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  joke,  and  I  treated  it  as 
such.' 

*  Denise  also  has  had  an  offer  to  buy  the  Perucca  property/ 
said  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  Yes,'  said  Denise,  seeing  his  surprise.  '  And  you  would  advise 
me  to  accept  it  ? ' 

*If  it  is  a  serious  one,  most  decidedly.' 

*  It  is  serious  enough,'  answered  Denise.  *  It  is  from  a  Colonel 
Crilbert,  an  officer  stationed  at  Bastia.' 

*  Ah ! '  he  exclaimed ;  and  at  that  moment  another  caller  entered 
the  room,  and  he  rose  with  eager  politeness. 

So  it  happened  that  Mademoiselle  Brun  could  not  see  his  face, 
and  was  left  wondering  what  the  exclamation  meant. 

Several  other  callers  now  appeared — persons  of  the  Baroness 
de  Melide's  own  world,  who  had  a  hundred  society  tricks,  and 
bowed  or  shook  hands  according  to  the  latest  mode.  This  was 
not  Mademoiselle  Brun's  world,  and  she  was  not  interested  to  hear 
the  latest  gossip  from  that  hotbed  of  scandal,  the  Tuileries,  nor 
did  the  ever-changing  &ce  of  the  political  world  command  her 
attention.  She  therefore  rose,  and  stiffly  took  her  leave.  De 
Vasselot  accompanied  them  to  the  hall. 

Denise  paused  in  the  entrance,  and  turned  to  him. 

*  Seriously,'  she  said,  '  do  you  advise  me  to  accept  this  offer  to 
sell  Perucca?' 

'  I  scarcely  feel  authorised  to  give  you  any  advice  upon  the 
subject,'  answered  Lory  reluctantly.  *  Though,  after  all,  we  are 
neighbours.' 
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'Then 


'Then,  I  should  say  not,  mademoiselle.  At  all  events  do 
nothing  in  haste.  And,  if  I  may  ask  it,  will  yon  conmmnicate 
with  me  before  you  finally  decide  ? ' 

They  had  come  in  an  open  cab,  which  was  waiting  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  street. 

*  A  young  man  who  changes  his  mind  very  quickly  /  commented 
Mademoiselle  Brun,  as  they  drove  away. 


{To  he  oontiviMed,^ 


THE 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 


MARCH  1900, 


CHARLOTTE  AND  EMILY  BRONTE. 

Pale  Sistebs  !  children  of  the  craggy  scree, 

Deep  dale  and  murmuring  moorland,  where  ye  plied 

All  household  arts,  meek,  passion-taught^  and  free. 
Kinship  your  joy,  and  Fantasy  your  guide  U- 

Ah !  who  again  'mid  English  heaths  shall  see 
Such  strength  in  frailest  weakness,  or  so  fierce 
Behest  on  tender  women  laid,  to  pierce 

The  world's  dull  ear  with  burning  poetry  ? 

— Whence  was  your  spell  ? — and  at  what  magic  spring, 
Under  what  guardian  Muse,  drank  ye  so  deep 

That  still  ye  call,  and  we  are  listening ; 

That  still  ye  plain  to  us,  and  we  must  weep  ? 

— ^Ask  of  the  winds  that  haunt  the  moors,  what  breath 

Blows  in  their  storms,  outlasting  life  and  death ! 


M.  A.  W. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  BOBINSON,  K,C.M.G. 

liATB  PBEMIBB  OF  NATAL, 
in. — THE  VOBRTBEKKERS. 

The  time  was  a  summer  night  in  January  1851.  The  place  was 
the  stony  brow  of  a  long  tabletopped  hill  or  plateau,  overlooking 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  Natalian  coastlands,  a  wilderness  of 
grassy  slope  and  bush-clad  valley,  stretching  to  where,  ten  miles 
away,  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  below,  the  dazzling  Indian  s^ 
closed  the  outlook.  At  that  hour,  however,  only  the  stars  and 
the  dim  outlines  of  adjacent  hills  were  visible.  No  dwelling- 
place  was  in  view,  but  a  roughly  tented  African  wagon,  scotchwi 
from  rolling  backward  by  blocks  of  stone  under  the  hinder  wheels, 
representing  the  resting-place  of  its  inmates.  They  were  three, 
a  young  English  girl  and  her  brother,  a  boy  of  twelve,  travelling 
from  Durban  to  Maritzburg  in  the  care  of  a  rough  English- 
speaking  colonist,  who  both  owned  and  drove  the  wagon,  and  who 
had  graciously  oonsented,  on  payment  of  a  few  shillhigs,  to  cany 
them  by  what  was  then  the  only  means  of  conveyance  between 
the  seaport  and  the  capital.  Horses  they  had  none.  Light 
though  the  load  was,  the  '  span '  of  fourteen  oxen  had  fidled  to 
drag  the  cumbrous  vehicle  over  the  stones  whioh  encumbered 
the  steep  and  rutty  track,  and,  as  darkness  fell,  the  easy-minded 
proprietor  decided  to  remain  perched  up  on  the  hill  crest  for  the 
night.  The  situation  was,  or  seemed,  somewhat  precarious,  for 
had  the  stones  under  the  wheels  given  way,  the  wagon  must  have 
rolled  backward  and  downward  to  destruction ;  but  South  African 
life  in  those  days  was  rich  in  such  risks  and  possibilities,  and  the 
young  travellers,  rolled  in  their  blankets  inside  the  wagon,  slept 
not  the  less  soundly  than  did  their  hardy  guardian  underneath  it 
There  were  no  sounds  to  disturb  their  rest  except  the  occasional 
bark  of  a  prowling  hyena,  or  the  drone  of  a  native  chant  from 
some  distant  kraal. 

That  night's  experience  was  the  counterpart  of  several  others 
during  the  week's  journey  that  ensued.   For,  after  the  murmur- 
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ing  oxen,  refineshed  by  their  rest  and  goaded  by  the  meroileiB 
lashes  of  the  driver,  had  managed  to  drag  the  wagon  on  to  a  safer 
halting-plaoe,  by  the  side  of  a  friendly  clump  of  bmshwood,  they 
in  their  turn  disappeared  amongst  the  neighbouring  gorges,  only 
to  be  recovered  after  a  two  days'  search.  Then  came  rain,  which 
made  the  rough  roads — falsely  so-called — ^impassable  for  three 
days  more.  Time  dragged  very  wearily  during  these  compulsory 
delays.  Books  there  were  none.  An  old  newspaper  found  in  the 
*  wagon  chest '  had  been  read  more  than  once  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last.  The  uncouth  but  good-hearted  driver,  however, 
sought  to  enliven  his  young  companions  by  stories  from  the 
past,  his  own  past,  which  in  its  way  had  been  as  fruitful  in  stirring 
incident  as  any  novel  of  Scott  or  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  was 
there,  from  his  lips,  that  I  first  heard  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Voertrekkers. 

John  Tosen  was  an  Africander  of  mixed  birth.  His  father 
had  been  English — an  old  soldier,  I  fancy — his  mother  Dutch. 
His  accent  was  that  of  a  Cockney ;  he  had  read  one  book  in  his 
life,  and  was  ever  quoting  it,  *  The  Wicar,'  as  he  pronounced  it, 
'of  Wakefield.'  Short,  hirsute,  and  insignificant,  he  was  not 
lacking  in  either  pluck  or  independence.  He  deemed  himself 
socially  the  equal  of  anybody,  and  spoke  with  bitter  disdain  of 
the  lofty  pretensions  and  affectations  of  *  them  emigrants,'  the 
•poor  folk  who  were  then  pouring  into  the  country.  He  *  couldn't 
abide  those  stuck-up  snobs  who  turned  up  their  noses  at 
men  who  were  their  betters,'  albeit  dressed  in  moleskin  and 
veldschoens.  '  Beel  ladies '  put  on  no  airs,  and  he  cited  with 
high  commendation  the  wife  and  sister  of  an  eminent  Gt)vemment 
official  who  had  lately  travelled  to  Durban  with  him.  It  was 
from  him  that  I  learnt,  while  crouching  out  of  the  rain,  the  story 
of  the  Bushman's  River  massacres,  which  were  then  an  episode 
only  twelve  years  old.  It  seemed  ancient  history  to  my  boyish 
nund,  though  some  of  the  survivors  of  the  tragedy  were  still 
little  more  than  children.  The  story,  as  yet,  had  not  been  told 
in  England,  and  to  this  day  its  ghastly  incidents  are  little  known 
outside  South  Africa.  There,  however,  they  are  household 
legends  in  many  a  Boer  family,  and  they  shed  a  lurid  light  upon 
subsequent  and  now  pending  events*  John  Tosen's  tale  as  told 
meat  that  time  has  been  confirmed  in  all  its  main  details  by 
officially  authenticated  documents,  and  a  moving  narrative  it  is. 

Muoh  has  been  written  and  printed  concerning  the  expatria- 
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tion  of  the  Cape  Boer  fEurmere  in  the  years  1835-37,  bat  the 
genesis  of  that  movement  cannot,  I  think,  be  better  described 
than  it  was  by  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Steenekamp  in  the  reo(»xl 
that  was  published  in  the  ^Cape  Monthly  Magazine'  for 
September  1876.  The  writer  was  a  niece  of  the  great  and 
gallant  Boer  leader,  Piet  Betief . 

^  The  reasons  for  which  we  abandoned  our  lands  and  home- 
steads, our  country  and  kindred,  were  the  following : — 

'  1.  The  continual  depredations  and  robberies  of  the  Kafirs, 
and  their  arrogance  and  overbearing  conduct ;  and  the  &at  that 
in  spite  of  the  fine  promises  made  to  us  by  our  Crovemment  we 
nevertheless  received  no  compensation  for  the  property  of  which 
we  were  despoiled. 

'  2.  The  shameful  and  unjust  proceedings  with  reference  to 
the  freedom  of  our  slaves ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much  their  free- 
dom that  drove  us  to  such  lengths,  as  their  being  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Christians,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  CKxl  and 
the  natural  distinction  of  race  and  reUgion,  so  that  it  was 
intolerable  for  any  decent  Christian  to  bow  down  beneath  such 
a  yoke ;  wherefore  we  rather  withdrew  in  order  thus  to  preserve 
our  doctrines  in  purity.' 

These  simple  but  honest  admissions  on  the  part  of  the  pious^ 
minded  old  Dutch  lady  who  made  them,  suffice  to  show  how 
Irreconcilable  are  the  two  standpoints  :  that  of  the  British  states-' 
man  and  the  British  citizen,  to  whom  the  mere  thought  of 
slavery  in  any  form  is  abhorrent,  and  that  of  the  South  African 
trek-Boer,  to  whom  a  black  skin  was  the  badge  of  bondage,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  black  man  a  canon  of  religious  belief.  The 
whole  history  of  South  Africa  during  sixty  years  has  been 
moulded  by  this  difiPerence.  The  Boers  not  only  r^arded  the 
blacks  as  an  inferior  race,  but  they  treated  them  as  such,  not 
with  the  atrocious  cruelty  fedsely  imputed  to  them  by  c^DisorioQs 
philanthropists,  but  with  a  parental  stringency  which  too  often 
gave  colour  to  the  slanders  of  their  traducers.  These  calumnies, 
accepted  by  British  Governors  and  repeated  in  official  documents, 
added  bitterness  to  the  more  substantial  wrongs  of  which  Mrs. 
Steenekamp  complained.  Unable  to  obtain  redress  for  the  losses 
suffered  through  native  depredations,  debarred  from  ezactiiig 
reparation  in  their  own  way,  cheated,  as  they  considered,  out  of 
adequate  compensation  for  the  liberated  slaves,  continually 
feeling  the  pressure  of  new  restrictions  and  obligations^  they 
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lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  stories  that  reached  them  of  vast  pasture- 
lands  and  rich  wildernesses  in  the  north,  where  they  niight  find 
new  homes  and  fuller  fireedom,  and  role  themselves — and  the 
natives  round  them — ^under  their  own  laws  and  in  their  own  way. 

Of  the  adventures  which  befell  the  emigrants  in  their  quest 
of  freedom,  a  properly  pictorial  account  has  yet  to  be  written. 
Their  experiences  embody  all  the  materials  of  an  epic.  No  one 
who  reads  the  published  records  of  them  can  doubt  the  courage, 
the  simple  faith,  or  the  natural  resourcefulness  of  the  pious  and 
sturdy  pioneers.  That  these  qualities  were  tempered  by  an 
innate  distrust  of  the  black  man  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  unnatural.  Though  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  they  had  to 
encounter  were  such  as  to  test  their  endurance  to  the  uttermost, 
their  chief  and  constant  cause  of  anxiety  was  the  treacherous 
savage.  Though  their  wish  in  setting  out  was  to  remain  at 
peace  with  the  tribes  around  them,  the  hostility  the;  met  soon 
put  an  end  to  any  hope  of  peaceful  advance  through  the 
temtories  traversed.  Their  original  purpose  was  to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but  the  accounts  which  reached 
them  of  the  deadly  climate  in  that  country,  led  them  to  turn 
their  feices  towards  the  nearer  and  more  attractive  region  to  the 
southward,  now  known  as  Natal.  A  small  colony  of  Englishmen, 
some  fifty  in  number,  had  for  years  been  located  at  the  port, 
bat  the  country  inland,  devastated  and  depopulated  by  the  Zulu 
tyrant,  Chaka,  was  unoccupied,  and  the  emigrants  determined  to 
pitch  their  tents  and  establish  themselves  permanently  there. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  review  the  circumstances 
that  attended  the  early  settlement  of  Natal  by  both  Boers  and 
British.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  after  all  sorts  of  sufferings 
and  adventures,  the  emigrants,  early  in  1838,  passed  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Drakenberg  to  the  meadowy  hills  below,  and 
encamped  along  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  River  and"  its  affluents, 
between  the  present — and  now  historically  famous — ^townships 
of  Colenso  and  Estcourt.  The  country,  as  first  seen  by  them, 
offered  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  bare  and  arid  plains  of  the 
interior.  Its  widespread  basking  hills  were  clothed  with  long 
or  crisp  grass,  and  the  many  watercourses  winding  between  them 
were  dotted  about  with  th6  fragrant  mimosa,  which  there  grows 
to  a  greater  height  than  elsewhere.  Along  the  beds  of  the 
streams  thicker  vegetation  nestles.  The  southern  and  western 
outlooks — ^free  and  open — were  closed  by  the  distant  ramparts 
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of  the  great  monntain  range  that  bisects  East  AMoa  from  end  to 
end.  The  view  of  this  region  as  yon  approach  it  from  the  coast, 
whether  suffused  with  the  dreamy  haze-glow  of  evening,  or 
clarified  by  the  sparkling  atmosphere  of  morning,  reminds  you 
of  a  picture  by  Claude  or  Turner,  and  may  well  have  captivated 
the  &ncy  and  appeased  the  longings  of  the  weary  wanderers  in 
their  search  for  a.  new  home.  To  them  this,  indeed,  seemed  a 
Promised  Land,  an  abode  of  peace  and  contentment,  where, 
unvexed  by  tyrannic  governments,  they  might  live  literally  under 
their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  as  the  patriarchs  did  of  yore. 

Not  long,  however,  was  Arcadia  to  be  enjoyed.    One  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  emigrants  was  to  secure,  as  far  as  they 
could  do  so,  a  possessory  title  to  the  country.    They  commissioned 
one  of  their  leaders,  Piet  Retief,  a  man  of  singular  capacity  and 
character,  to  visit  Dingaan,  Chaka's  successor  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Zulus,  rightly  styled  a  *  monster,*  with  all  the  ferocity  of 
his  predecessor,  but  with  none  of  his  savage  kingliness,  and  to 
establish  with  him  relations  of  amity  and  concord.    Taking  with 
him  an  armed  and  mounted  party,  Retief  approached  the  king,  and 
after  much  parley  he  gave  the  wily  savage  the  most  effective 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith  by  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  a 
neighbouring  chieftain  about  7,000  head  of  cattle,  of  which  he,  the 
king,  had  been  despoiled.    A  few  weeks  later,  having  during  the 
interval  visited  and  propitiated  the  English  settlement  at  the  sea- 
port, Retief,  with  an  escort  of  about  sixty  followers,  returned  to 
Dingaan's  great  kraal  and  obtained  from  him,  in  return  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered,  a  document  ceding  to  him  and  his 
countrymen  *  the  place  called  Port  Natal,  together  with  all  the 
land  annexed,  that  is  to  say,  from  Tugela  to  the  Umzimvubu 
River  westward,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  tiorth,  as  far  as  the  land 
may  be  useful  and  in  my  possession.'   This  document,  which  is 
dated  February  4,  1838,  is  now  in  the  archives  at  Pretoria.  Its 
practical  value,  however,  as  an  act  of  cession,  was  destroyed  by 
the  immediate  sequel.    Three  days  later  the  king  invited  his 
visitors  to  see  him  in  his  kraal,  where  he  assured  them  of  his 
desire  that  the  farmers  should  '  come  and  possess  the  land  he  had 
given  them.'    He  wished  them  a  pleasant  journey,  and  he  asked 
them  to  sit  down  and  drink  native  beer,  as  a  parting  cup. 
Unversed  as  yet  in  the  arts  of  Zulu  treachery,  the  fermers  accepted 
the  invitation.    We  are  told  that  'after  drinking  some  beer 
together,  Dingaan  ordered  his  troops  to  amuse  the  formers  by 
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danciiig  and  singing,  which  they  immediately  commenced  doing. 
The  fiurmers  had  not  been  sitting  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  Dingaan  calldd  out,  "  Seize  them ! "  upon  which  an 
overwhelming  rush  was  made  upon  the  party  before  they  could 
get  on  their  feet.  They  were  then  ''dragged  with  their  feet 
truliog  on  the  ground,  each  man  being  held  by  as  many  Zulus  as 
could  get  at  him,  firom  the  presence  of  Dingaan,  who  still  continued 
sitting  and  calling  out  "  Bulala  amatakati ! "  (Kill  the  witches.) 
He  then  said,  "  Take  the  liver  and  the  heart  of  the  king  of  the 
fiurmers  and  place  them  in  the  road  of  the  formers,"  whoVere  then 
all  clubbed  to  death,  Retief  being  held  and  forced  to  witness  the 
deaths  of  his  comrades,  before  they  despatched  him/ 

It  is  for  jurists  to  determine  what  validity  could  attach  to  a 
deed  of  cession  signed  under  such  circumstances.  That  it  in  no 
sense  expressed  the  wish  or  will  of  the  grantor  was  proved  by  the 
bloody  act  of  cancellation.  So  £ur  firom  being  desirous  to  encou- 
rage the  settlement  of  the  £Eurmers,  or  even  to  tolerate  their 
existence,  within  two  hours  of  the  massacre  Dingaan  gave  orders 
to  his  impi  to  set  off  and  destroy  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
murdered  farmers  left  behind  on  the  Tugela.  And  shouting  out, 
*  We  will  go  and  kill  the  white  dogs  ! '  the  bloodthirsty  warriors 
rushed  off  on  their  cowardly  mission.  And  thoroughly  they 
accomplished  it.  With  the  same  noiseless  celerity  which  marked, 
forty  years  later,  so  many  swift  attacks  on  British  camps  or 
garrisons,  the  Zulus  swept  across  the  broad  uplands  of  the  Buffalo 
and  through  the  broken  defiles  of  the  Tugela  Valley,  to  the  un- 
suspecting bivouacs  of  the  Boers.  Heedless  of  treachery  and 
danger,  they  had  broken  up  into  detached  parties,  and  were 
ounped  out  in  sylvan  nooks  and  resting-places,  confidently  awaib- 
mg  the  return  of  their  representatives.  Let  one  of  them  tell 
the  tale  as  it  is  recorded  in  Bird's  *  Annals  of  Natal ' : — 

We  had  remained  behind  with  the  women  and  children  tinder  the  Drakens- 
along  the  Blaauwkrantz  and  Bushman's  Biver--not  in  a  camp  (laager),  but 
in  little  bivouacs  of  three  or  four  wagons  each,  every  family  separately,  all  along 
the  course  of  the  Blaauwkrantz  downwards.  We  were  in  tranquil  security,  for 
there  was  peaoe ;  and  as  Retief  had  recovered  the  cattle  belonging  to  Dingaan's 
P^ple,  we  could  hardly  imagine  that  matters  would  not  all  go  right.  This 
Dingaan  knew ;  and,  in  order  to  come  upon  us  unawares,  immediately  after  the 
oiurder  of  Retief  and  his  sixty  men,  he  sent  a  Zulu  commando  to  fall  upon  us  by 
night  Blaauwkrantz  is  between  Ladysmith  and  Weenen,  towards  the  sea. 

^  Itrst  assault  of  the  Zulus  was  on  Barend  Johannes  liebenberg's  bivouac* 
^0  Beoond  on  that  of  Wynand  Frederick  Bezuidenhout  (my  father).  Baoh  stood 
^  its  cattle  separately,  no  camp  (laager). 
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of  the  Liebenbergs,  four  sons  came  forward ;  who,  together  with  young  Biggar, 
went  to  meet  the  Kafirs.  All  the  other  Liebenbergs  were  murdered.  Young 
Biggar  was  an  English  bastard  from  Port  Natal.  He  and  the  Zulns  understood 
each  other ;  and  he  most  have  acted  treacheronsly,  for  he  went  among  the  Zulus 
without  reeeiviDg  any  molestation  from  them.  When  Yan  Yooren,  who  was 
Liebenberg's  son-in-law,  and  was  in  his  bivouac,  saw  this,  he  shot  at  Biggar, 
breaking  his  arm.  Upon  this  Biggar  said,  *  Uncle,  you  have  shot  off  my  arm !  * 
Yan  Yooren  said,  *  What,  then,  are  you  seeking  among  the  Kafirs  7  *  And  then 
he  shot  Biggar,  and  killed  him.  Liebenberg*8  bivouac  was  the  lowest  down  along 
the  Blaauwkrantz  Kloof,  and  was  thus  first  attacked. 

The  second  attack  was  on  Adriaan  Js.  Bossouw,  who  was  murdered  with  his 
wife  and  four  children.  We  found  two  children,  badly  wounded,  on  the 
following  day,  but  they  were  still  alive.  Elizabeth  Johanna  Bossonw  had 
sixteen  wounds,  and  died  next  day.  Adriaan  Johannes  Bossouw,  son  of 
Adriaan,  had  thirty-two  assegai  wounds,  and  escaped  with  life.  He  lived  on 
my  farm  till  his  eighteenth  year  (he  was  my  sister^s  child),  and  then  died  of  one 
of  the  wounds,  which  had  never  been  completely  healed.  It  was  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  under  the  breast,  and  it  had  penetrated  through  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  film  of  the  stomach  remained  always  exposed,  and  when  he  breathed 
one  could  see  the  film  open.  The  third  attack  was  on  my  father's  bivouac,  con- 
sisting of  five  wagons  and  three  skin  tents ;  and  there  were  three  men  with  it, 
namely,  my  father,  Roelof  Botha  (my  brother-in-law),  and  myself. 

An  even  more  piteous  narrative  is  that  given  by  Mrs.  Steene- 
kamp — Retief  8  niece — from  whom  I  have  already  quoted : — *  On 
the  17th  February  the  Kafirs  attacked  us  also.  Oh!  dreadful, 
dreadful  night !  wherein  so  much  martyred  blood  was  shed,  and 
two  hundred  innocent  children,  ninety-five  women,  and  thirty- 
three  men  were  slain,  and  hurled  into  an  awful  eternity  by  the 
assegais  of  those  blood-thirsty  heathens.  Excluding  the  servant*, 
the  number  was  over  four  hundred  souls.  Oh !  it  was  unbearable 
for  fiesh  and  blood  to  behold  the  frightful  spectacle  the  following 
morning.  In  one  wagon  were  found  fifty  dead,  and  blood  flowed 
from  the  seam  of  the  tent  sail  down  to  the  lowest.  Ah !  how 
awful  it  was  to  look  upon  all  those  dead  and  wounded.  I  must 
also  tell  you,  my  dear  children,  how  it  was  that  the  Kafirs  could 
so  easily  perpetrate  the  massacre  that  night.  It  was  on  account 
of  disobedience  and  imprudence :  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  were  on  the  mission  and  others  engaged  in  bufifalo-hunting ; 
others,  moreover,  were  on  the  road  to  the  Drakenberg,  to  assist 
their  &milies  in  coming  down,  so  that  the  Kafirs  found  the  women 
and  children  quite  alone  and  sleeping  peacefully.  .  .  .  The 
Commandant  had  the  dead  buried  and  the  wounded  attended  to. 
On  all  sides  one  saw  tears  flowing  and  heard  people  weeping  by 
the  plundered  wagons,  painted  with  blood ;  tents  and  beds  torn 
to  shreds ;  pregnant  women  and  little  children  had  to  walk  for 
hours  together  bearing  the  signs  of  their  heavy  flight.    Oh,  how 
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weary  and  fatigued  were  those  women  and  children.  ,  . 
When  the  women  came  up  to  us  they  fell  upon  their  knees 
and  thanked  Grod  for  their  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the 
crael  tyrant.  In  our  encampment  there  was  nothing  but  lamen* 
tation  and  weeping.'  The  district  in  which  these  scenes  were 
enacted  was  called  and  still  bears  the  name  of  *Weenen/  or 
weeping,  and  it  is  therein  that  yet  heavier  carnage — though, 
thank  Grod,  not  amongst  the  weak  and  helpless — has  been  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  butchery  so  vividly  depicted  by  Mrs.  Steenekamp  by  no 
means  closed  the  tale  of  Zulu  ferocity.  Further  on  she  says :  *  On 
the  10th  August  we  wer^  again  attacked  by  the  Kafirs  at  Bush- 
man's River.  Their  bands  were  stretched  out  by  thousands  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  a  terrible  sight  to  witness.  I  cannot 
describe  their  nxmiber,  for  one  would  have  thought  that  entire 
heathendom  had  gathered  together  to  destroy  us.  But  thanks 
and  praise  are  due  to  the  Lord  who  so  wonderfrilly  has  rescued  us 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  numberless  and  bloodthirsty  foes,  and 
granted  us  the  victory.  Their  foremost  band  wore  the  clothes 
and  had  the  guns  of  the  killed  and  swarmed  down  upon  us, 
whilst  the  others  surrounded  us.  Our  number  of  fighting  men 
was  considerably  diminished,  for  a  portion  was  with  Maritz  at 
Tugela,  and  another  portion  had  gone  ahead  to  Port  Natal,  so 
that  our  strength  consisted  of  only  two  field  commandants  and 
two  field  comets  with  their  men,'  They,  nevertheless,  succeeded 
in  routing  the  savage  hordes,  who  retired  discomfited  beyond 
the  Tugela. 

It  was  of  these  tragical  incidents  that  I  first  heard  from  the 
lips  of  John  Tosen,  as  we  travelled  in  his  wagon  to  Maritzburg 
thirteen  years  after  their  occurrence.  He  had  witnessed  them 
while  stiU  a  lad  in  his  teens.  He  told  us  of  the  morning's  shock 
when  the  unsuspecting  denizens  of  the  camp  were  startled  out  of 
their  sleep  by  the  fierce  Zulu  war  cry.  He  described  the  vain  and 
pitiful  attempts  of  women  and  children  to  shelter  themselves  in 
and  under  wagons  from  the  spears  of  the  furious  savages.  He 
gave  us  thrilling  instances  of  marvellous  escapes ;  one  Boer  girl 
of  thirteen,  though  stabbed  in  twenty  places,  lived  to  a  green  old 
age,  the  head  of  three  generations.  Even  more  stirring  was  his 
story  of  the  later  engagement  when,  with  a  small  carronade  loaded 
with  nails  and  bullets,  the  fiEumers  kept  thousands  of  Zulus  at 
bay,  as  they  strove  with  linked  hands  to  cross  the  Bushman's 
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Biyer«  That  was  probablj  the  Boer's  first  essay  in  the  art  of  field 
gunnery,  in  which,  with  ordnance  from  Crensot,  they  are  now  so 
proficient. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  Gape  Dutchman — and  all  the 
emigrant  formers  came  within  that  category — ^for  border  warfare 
was  more  signally  {demonstrated  later  in  the  year.  Rightly  con- 
vinced that  there  could  be  no  assured  peace  or  security  as  long  as 
Dingaan  held  'power  over  the  Zulus,  the  farmers  decided  to  try 
conclusions  with  him  by  an  expedition  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  revenge  and  reparation.  Mr.  Andries  Pretorius,  who 
became  afterwards  the  first  President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
was  unanimously  elected  Commandant,  and  well  did  he  justify 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  The  force  which  thus  proceeded 
to  chastise  and  vanquish  the  terror-striking  Zulu  king,  with  his 
thousands  of  seasoned  warriors  all  thirsting  for  bloodshed,  con- 
sisted of  460  men  and  fifty-seven  wagons.  Among  the  former 
were  several  *  persons  of  colour,*  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose 
protection  a  special  'ordinance*  was  issued  at  the  outset.  This 
small  but  compact  and  united  force  matched  in  five  divisions, 
each  under  its  own  officers  and  sub-officers,  but  all  subject  to  the 
leadership  of  the  chief  Commandant.  A  full  and  elaborate  record 
of  the  march  was  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  Volksraad,  acting  as 
secretary,  and  this  document,  together  with  the  official  report 
of  Pretorius  himself,  supply  as  luminous  an  account  of  the 
expedition  as  any  student  can  desire.  Then,  as  ever  since,  the 
Boers  entered  upon  war  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Neither  Israelite  nor  Crusader,  Covenanter  nor  Round* 
head  was  more  constant  in  the  invocation  of  Gh)d*s  help  and  in 
dependence  upon  Gh)d*s  favour,  than  have  at  all  times  been  the 
Boers  when  engaged  in  battle.  Wrote  Pretorius  after  his  victory : 
*  We  had  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause.  Our  only 
hope  was  in  Q-od ;  and  the  issue  has  proved  that  "  He  who  trusteth 
in  the  great  Q-od,  has  certainly  not  built  on  sand." ' 

The  narrative  of  the  commando  reads  more  like  the  report 
of  a  camp  meeting  in  the  backwoods  than  the  story  of  a  critical 
campaign.  Pretorius  appears  to  have  been  not  less  effective  as 
a  pulpit  orator  than'^his  Ikmous  successor.  He  was  ever  exhorting 
and  [admonishing'^his  men.  Calling  around  him  his  officers  of 
aU  ranks  '  down  to  the  corporals,*  he  bade  them  *  behave  with 
courage  and  prudence  when  necessary ;  reminded  them  that  any 
design  undertaken  without  GK>d  is  frustrated ;  how  everyone  was 
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to  act  when  engaged  with  the  enemy;  that  we  as  reasonable 
creatures,  bom  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  should  not  be 
equal  to  them  in  destroying  innocent  women  and  children ;  and 
that  we  may  pray  of  God  everything  which  is  not  contrary  to  His 
great  righteousness.  He  admonished  them  fmrther  to  press  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  under  them  to  submit  every  morning  and 
evening  their  duties  and  their  doings  to  the  Lord  in  prayers  and 
to  spend  the  holy  sabbath  to  the  honour  of  Qod  and  not  to  use 
that  great  name  in  vain,  nor  to  calumniate  the  Most  High.  .  . 
Finally  he  repeatedly  reminded  us  that  "  unity  createth  power." 
Amongst  other  things  he  strictly  prohibited  anyone  to  interfere 
with  Kaffir  children  or  women  during  the  conflict  or  to  take  them 
prisoners/ 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the  methods  thus  pursued 
by  the  Boers — ^and  they  are  as  much  in  vogue  to-day  as  then — it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  amply  vindicated  by  results.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  the  expedition  accomplished  its  purpose* 
In  those  days  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  wagon  track,  but  the 
route  followed  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  taken  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  1879  in  his  advance  to  Ulundi.  Every  possible 
precaution  was  taken  against  surprise.  The  Boers  were  never 
caught  napping.  Patrols  were  sent  out  in  all  directions.  Several 
Zulus  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  king  with 
white  flags  '  to  inform  him  that  if  he  would  return  to  us  the 
horses  and  guns  which  he  had  taken  from  our  people  we  should 
be  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.*  No  answer  was 
received  and  the  march  proceeded. 

At  length,  on  Saturday,  December  15, 1838,  the  Zulu  army  was 
discovered  posted  on  a  very  difficult  mountain.  The  rest  of  the 
story  cannot  be  told  better  than  in  the  pithy  words  of  the  Com-» 
mandant  himself,  *  On  receiving  this  information  I  immediately 
proceeded  there  with  two  hundred  men,  but  finding  it  unadvisa- 
ble  to  attempt  anything  with  so  small  a  force,  and  in  such  ^ 
place,  I  returned  to  camp.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  we 
intended  to  remain  quiet)  but  as  soon  as  day  broke  upon  us  wd 
discovered  that  our  camp  was  surrounded  by,  as  we  thought,  the 
whole  of  the  Zulu  forces.  The  engagement  instantly  conmiended 
on  both  sides.  The  ^ulus^red  upon  us,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  storm  our  encampments,  and  on  being  repulsed  they 
only  retreated  for  short  distances.  They  stood  their  ground 
firmly  for  two  hours,  and  then  were  reinforced  by  five  more 
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divisions.  At  this  juncture  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  sight  presented  to  us.  It  was  such  as  to  require 
some  nerve  not  to  betray  uneasiness  in  the  countenance.  Seeing 
that  it  was  necessary  to  display  the  most  desperate  determina- 
tion, I  caused  the  gates  of  our  enclosed  catnp  (formed  of  the 
laagered  wagons)  to  be  simultaneously  thrown  open,  from  which 
some  mounted  men  were  to  charge  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them«  The  Zulus  stood  our  assault 
luTuly  for  some  time,  but  at  last  finding  their  number  rapidly 
decreasing  they  fled,  scattering  themselves  in  all  directions. 
They  were  pursued  on  horseback  by  as  many  of  our  men  as  ooold 
^  spared  from  the  camp.' 

The  Commandant  started  off  himself,  and  shortly  overtook 
a  Zulu  warrior,  with  whom,  after  a  brief  and  bootless  parley, 
he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  fierce*  hand  to  hand  tussle.  '  At 
last  he  closed  with  me  and  attempted  to  stab  me  through  the 
breast,  I  averted  this  by  grasping  at  the  weapon  with  my  left 
hand,  but  in  doing  so  received  it  through  the  hand.  Before  he 
could  extricate  it  I  seized  him  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  bat 
as  the  assegai  remained  pierced  through  my  hand,  which  was 
imder  me  as  I  lay  upon  him,  I  had  but  one  hand  to  hold  him  and 
use  my  dagger  whilst  he  attempted  to  strangle  me.  At  this 
crisis  one  of  my  men  came  to  my  assistance,  pulled  the  assegai 
out  of  jpj  hand  and  stabbed  the  Zulu  on  the  spot.  My  hand 
bleeding  very  much  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  camp,  and  it 
was  apprehended  some  of  our  men  had  fallen.  However,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  us  this  victory  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life,  only  three  of  us  being  wounded.  The  following  day 
yre  resumed  our  march.'  On  December  22,  the  commando 
reached  Dingaan's  great  kraal,  which  was  set  on  fire  as  the  Boers 
approached,  and  destroyed.  There,  however,  were  found  the 
bones  of  Betief  and  his  men,  and  the  papers,  among  which  was 
found  the  celebrated  *  treaty,'  of  which  a  certified  copy  was  piously 
taken  and  kept. 

Though  the  victory  thus  achieved  did  not  actually  end  the 
reign  of  Dingaan  it  destroyed  his  power.  During  the  ensuing 
year  the  Boers  entered  into  alliance  with  the  despot's  younger 
and  more  placable  brother,  Panda,  and  recognised  him  as  the 
future  sovereign  of  Zululand.  Early  in  1840  another  conmiando, 
also  led  by  Pretorius,  advanced  against  the  fugitive  king  who  had 
established  himself  amongst  th^  northern  mountains.  Panda, 
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with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  co-operated,  and  by  that  force 
another  signal  defeat  was  inflicted  upon  Dingaan,  who  disappeared 
into  the  forests  and  was  finally  assassinated  by  some  of  his  own 
people.  Meanwhile  his  brother  was  formally  installed  as  head  of 
the  Zulus,  and  the  boundary  of  the  new  *  Eepublic '  was  extended 
northward  of  the  line  assigned  by  Eetief  s  treaty  from  the  Tugela 
River  to  the  Black  Umvolosi,  where  it  enters  St.  Lucia  Bay.  These 
incidents  were  attended  by  the  seizure  of  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  the  capture  of  large  numbers  of  '  apprentices/  whose  services 
helped  to  supply  the  lack  of  labour  which  made  life  in  the 
depopulated  territory  of  Natal  so  difficult.  In  spite  of  the  pious 
professions  of  the  Boer  leaders  and  the  artless  repudiations  of  the 
Boer  annalists,  Boer  methods  in  dealing  with  subjugated  native 
races  then,  as  since,  practically  demonstrated  the  white  man's 
claim  to  be  his  black  brother's  keeper. 

Such  were  the  incidents  which  made  'Dingaan's  Day'  bo 
memorable  an  anniversary  to  the  Boer.  By  him  it  is  kept 
not  only  as  a  day  of  victory,  but  as  the  Day  of  Independence. 
It  is  associated  not  only  with  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from 
the  power  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  but  with  the  deeds  and  the  events 
by  which  they  purchased  their  claim  to  be  a  free  nation.  In 
later  years  it  was  again  identified  with  the  Boer  struggle  for 
fireedom.  On  December  13,  1880,  the  malcontent  farmers  of  the 
Transvaal  anticipated  the  date  by  three  days,  when  at  Faarde-> 
kraal,  near  Pretoria,  they  proclaimed  their  independence.  More 
recently,  and  especially  since  1895,  the  yearly  celebration  round 
the  National  Monument  on  that  spot  has  been  a  great  popular 
function.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  describe  another  even  more 
interesting  occasion  identifled  with  the  fateful  day.  The  imme- 
diate succession  of  more  startling  events  diverted  attention  from 
an  incident  whose  pathetic  and  romantic  significance  deserved 
far  more  notice  than  it  received. 

For  many  months,  if  not  for  years,  prior  to  December  16, 
1895,  endeavours  had  been  made  to  collect  on  the  site  of  the 
Weenen  massacres  such  vestiges  as  might  remain  of  the  victims. 
From  the  river-beds,  the  dongas,  and  the  veld  around,  firom  time 
to  time,  bleached  bones  had  been  carefully  gathered  and  reve- 
rently preserved  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  together  with  rusty 
bullets,  implements,  knives,  and  other  relics  or  fragments,  from 
the  devastated  camps.  A  movement,  carefully  fostered  and  directed 
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by  the  Dutch  ministers  of  the  districts — those  Predikants  whose 
influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  flocks  has  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  present  events — was  set  a-foot  for  the  solemn 
burial  of  these  remains  and  for  the  erection  over  them  of  a  suit- 
able commemorative  monument.  In  both  the  republics,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  colonies,  subscriptions  were  collected,  and  on  the 
date  named  the  solemn  ceremony  of  interment  took  place.  It 
lasted  three  days.  Families  and  visitors  from  fiur  and  near 
responded  to  the  call.  They  came  in  wagons,  in  carriages,  on 
horses ;  a  few  by  rail.  As  in  ordinary  times  the  Boers  troop  to 
their  quarterly  Nacktmaaly  or  Communion  Service,  so,  though 
with  more  pious  fervour,  they  gathered  to  this  patriotic  festival. 
Amongst  them  were  members  of  the  families  whose  relations  had 
been  slain  on  the  spot  fifty-seven  years  before.  To  them  it  waa 
not  only  a  celebration,  it  was  literally  a  funeral.  After  all  these 
years  of  exposure  and  decay,  the  bones  of  their  kindred  were  at 
last  to  have  Christian  burial.  Summer  after  sxmimer  the 
scorching  sun  of  South  Africa  had  blazed  pitilessly  down  upon  the 
remains  of  the  pioneers;  storms  had  raged  furiously  over  them; 
floods  had  whirled  them  about ;  and  now,  amidst  peace  and  con- 
tentment, they  were  to  be  laid  reverently  to  rest.  There 
were  some — a  few — amongst  the  throng,  white-haired  and  aged, 
yet  hale  and  keen-minded,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre. 
One  old  lady  bore  in  her  body  the  scars  of  the  wounds  she  had 
suffered  from  as  a  child.  Among  other  bearers  of  names  familiar 
in  the  annals  of  the  Trek,  was  Mr.  Pretorius,  son  of  the  redoubt' 
able  Commandant,  and  at  that  time  a  loyal  member  of  the  Natal 
l^arliament.  Retief  had  his  descendants  there.  A  grandchild  oi 
Maritz,  the  other  namesake  of  Natal's  capital,  was  to  have  rein- 
termentk  General  Joubert  was  present  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Transvaal.  The  Government  of  Natal  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Prime  Minister  and  two  of  his  colleagues. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  monument  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
railway  station  at  Chieveley,  from  whence,  on  the  15th  of  last 
December,  the  forces  of  Gheneral  BuUer  vainly,  though  valiantly^ 
strove  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Tugela,  in  the  face  of  impreg- 
nable Boer  entrenchments.  Little  recked  we  then — four  years  ago 
— of  what  history  had  in  store.  It  was  bright  but  sultry.  The 
two  previous  days  had  been  passed  in  religious  exercises,  par- 
ticipated in  almost  exclusively  by  the  Dutch  themselves.  About 
1,200  visitors — mostly  fiunily  parties— had  encamped  close  to  the 
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Blaaawkrants  Biver.  Their  wagons  and  tents  gleamed  cosily 
amongst  the  spreading  and  fragrant  mimosa  trees.  All  had 
brought  their  own  supplies,  any  place  of  entertainment  being 
miles  distant.  The  pnblic  services  took  place  in  a  huge  tent,  and 
th«re,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  official  visitors  from  Maritz- 
burg  were  received  by  General  Joubert  and  others,  and  escorted 
to  their  places  on  a  rough  platform  in  front  of  which  stood  the 
great  square  'casket'  or  box,  draped  in  black,  in  which  had  been 
deposited  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  murdered  Voertrekkers. 
The  rest  of  the  tent  was  filled  with  the  Dutch  visitors,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of  the  service 
itself  little  need  be  said.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  follows 
very  closely  the  Presbyterian  order  of  worship;  simplicity  and 
severity  are  its  prevailing  notes,  combined,  let  me  add,  with  the 
devout  earnestness  of  a  religious-minded  people.  If  the  hymns 
sung  and  the  prayers  offered  were  devoid  of  liturgical  embroidery, 
ihere  could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  sincerity  and  fervour. 
The  slow  sad  cadences  of  the  ancient  psalmody  were  joined  in  by 
old  and  young,  and  the  words  of  the  ancient  Book  seemed  racy 
of  the  soil  and  reminiscent  of  the  past.  There  were  depths  of 
suppressed  passion  in  the  extemporised  prayers  uttered  over  those 
ommbling  bones,  and  the  written  sermon  was  listened  to  with 
profound  and  unbroken  attention.  It  was  a  powerful  appeal  for 
the  unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  Africander  race,  and  there  may 
have  been  in  its  glowing  words  a  deeper  significance  than  was 
suspected  then.  The  service  over  and  the  benediction  given  all 
trooped  out  of  the  stifling  enclosure  into  the  hot  midsummer  air. 
Preceded  and  flanked  by  representatives  of  the  foremost  Voer- 
trekkers, the  humble  ox-cart  which  acted  as  hearse  was  followed 
by  a  cortege  nearly  a  mile  long,  headed  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Natal  as  chief 
mourners.  Two  abreast  the  procession  wound  its  way  over  the 
sun-baked  veld,  past  mimosa,  and  by  donga,  the  prospect  bounded 
by  hills  that  have  lately  belched  forth  shells  on  beleaguered 
garrisons,  to  where  the  foundations  of  the  monument  awaited  the 
relics  that  were  to  rest  below.  There,  the  sombre  casket  was 
lowered  into  the  pit  prepared  for  it,  amidst  further  hymns  and 
prayers,  while  reports  were  read  of  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
to  secure  the  conmiemoration.  Then  came  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  by  General  Joubert,  followed  by  speeches  from  him- 
self and  others;  all  breathing  unity  and  goodwill.  One — 
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delivered  by  the  British  spokesman — expressed  a  hope  that  in  the 
grave  below  would  lie  buried  not  only  the  sacred  relics  that  had 
been  deposited  there,  but  the  seeds  of  all  the  animosities  and 
discords  of  the  past,  and  that  thenceforward  peace,  and  concord, 
and  common  interests  would  bind  together  the  two  peoples  and 
fuse  them  into  one  race* 

Speeches  over  and  function  ended,  the  visitors  returned  to 
the  encampment.  There,  in  one  of  the  marquees  supplied  by 
Grovemment  for  the  occasion,  the  veteran  Pretorius,  with  his 
friendly  household,  entertained  the  chief  guests  of  the  day  to  a 
bountiful  repast  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  and  much 
kindly  talk  ensued  about  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  in 
Johannesburg  and  elsewhere.  Of  what  passed  then  this  only 
may  be  said  now,  that  there  was  not  in  General  Joubert's  mind 
the  smallest  apparent  apprehension  of  any  imminent  explosion, 
but  there  was  on  his  part  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  a  policy  of 
reasonable  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Uitlanders  would 
be  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Before  luncheon  was  over  the  gathering  clouds  burst  in  a 
tempest  over  the  camp.  Wind  raged,  rain  fell  in  sheets,  lightning 
flashed  and  deafening  thunder  pealed*  The  river  rose  to  flood 
level  and  trickling  streams  became  almost  impassable  torrents. 
It  was  in  such  weather  that  we  bade  our  hosts  a  hearty  fareweU, 
and  that  the  latest  celebration  of  Dingaan's  Day  came  to  an  end. 

Just  a  fortnight  later  Dr.  Jameson,  with  his  band  of  troopers, 
crossed  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  and  marched  on  Johannes- 
burg !  Four  years  later  the  Bishop  of  Natal  buried  the  dead  on 
the  battlefield  of  Chieveley,  slain  by  Boer  shells  and  bullets  on 
the  day  preceding* 
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During  the  last  few  months  a  saying  of  Voltaire's  has  been  sounding 
nncomfortably  in  my  ears.  It  occurs  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters 
from  England.  He  remarks :  ^  The  necessity  of  saying  something, 
the  perplexity  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  a  desire  of  being 
witty  are  three  circumstances  which  alone  are  capable  of  making 
even  the  greatest  writer  ridiculous/  A  hasty  assent  to  an  ill-con- 
sidered request  has  placed  me  where  I  am  to-night.  The  popularity 
of  Lord  Eosebery  has  filled  this  hall,  and  I  feel  the  direftd  necessity 
of  saying  something,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigorously  con- 
ducted self-examination  has  made  plain  to  me  what  is  the  per- 
plexity of  having  nothing  to  say.  As  for  the  desire  of  being  witty, 
there  was  a  time,  I  frankly  confess,  when  I  was  consumed  by  it ;  I 
am  so  no  longer.  This  desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it  always 
is,  has  in  most  cases  an  honourable  because  a  humane  origin.  It 
springs  from  pity  for  the  audience.  It  is  given  but  to  half  a  dozen 
men  in  a  century  really  to  teach  their  grown-up  contemporaries, 
whilst  to  inflame  them  by  oratory  is  happily  the  province  of  a  very 
few,  but  to  bore  them  well-nigh  to  extinction  is  within  the  scope 
of  most  men's  powers.  This  desire  to  amuse  just  a  little  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  so  very  contemptible,  springing  as  it  does  from  the 
pity  that  is  akin  to  love.  But  now,  to  me  at  all  events,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related  or  by  whom  it  was  begot.  I 
have  done  with  it.  Ten  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  political  platform  have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I  now  feel  to 
be  unmanly ;  I  no  longer  pity  my  audiences ;  I  punish  them. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  I  pass  on. 

There  is  something  truly  audacious  in  my  talking  to  Edinburgh 
people  on  a  question  of  Taste ;  but  it  is  not  only  an  audacious  but 
an  eerie  thing  to  do.  I  remember.  Lord  Eosebery,  how  you  were 
affected,  so  you  have  told  us,  the  first  time  you  addressed  the 
society  of  which  you  are  now  president,  by  the  air  of  old-world 
wisdom  that  hung  about  Lord  Colonsay.  But  at  all  events  that 
venerable  lawyer  was  then  in  the  flesh.    To-night  I  seem  sur- 

>  An  address  delivered  at  Bdinbnrgh  on  November  3, 1S99. 
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rounded  by  ghosts  in  wigs,  the  ghosts  of  Edinburgh  men  all  famous 
in  their  day,  some  fiunous  for  all  days  who  at  the  very  sound  of  the 
word  Taste  uttered  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  in  this  hall  have 
hurried  hither  this  wet  and  stormy  night,  fall  of  doubts  and  suspi- 
cions, to  hear  how  a  theme  once  their  very  own  may  come  to  be 
bandied  by  a  stranger  at  the  end  of  a  century  not  their  own. 


I  shall  say  nothing  to  offend  these  courtly  shades.  I  am  far 
too  much  in  doubt  about  the  Present,  ftur  too  perturbed  about  the 
Future,  to  be  otherwise  than  profoundly  reverential  towards  the 
Past.  Besides,  as  they  cannot  speak  it  would  be  ill-bred  even  to 
poke  a  little  fan  at  them.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  I  wish,  how 
I  wish  that  Lord  Rosebery  could  now  call  upon  Dr.  Blair  to  address 
you — the  great  Dr.  Blair,  whose  *  Lectures  on  Taste '  may  still  be 
had  of  the  Edinburgh  secondhand  booksellers  for  a  sum  it  would 
be  ungenerous  to  state  in^gures.  After  all  the  best  books  are 
the  cheapest.  Mr.  Hume,  the  author  of  *  Douglas,'  would,  I  dare 
say,  conquer  the  shyness  that  pursued  him  through  life  and  say  a 
few  words  in  response  to  a  call ;  *  Jupiter  *  Carlyle  would  probably 
prefer  to  reserve  till  supper  time  (the  meal  when  mostly  truth  is 
spoken)  his  trenchant  criticisms.  It  would  be  honouring  the 
occasion  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  great  Adam  Smith  would 
care  to  attend,  or  a  greater  than  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  a 
man  who,  though  the  twentieth  century  may  slip  his  collar,  has 
more  than  any  other  single  thinker  dominated  the  nineteenth 
from  its  tremendous  beginnings  to  its  sombre  close.  David  Hume 
is  of  all  others  the  Edinburgh  man  I  should  most  like  to  hear  on 
the  Standard  of  Taste,  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  have 
gone  by  since  he  published  an  essay  on  this  very  subject,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  in  a  minute. 

I  have  raised  the  subject  of  taste  and  a  standard  of  taste  by 
asking  the  question,  '  Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad 
one  ? '  This  almost  involves  an  affirmative  reply.  A  well  known 
Nonconformist  divine  wrote  a  short  treatise  which  he  entitled  *  Is 
it  Possible  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds  ?  *  But  this  world  at  all 
events  always  persisted  (much  to  the  author's  annoyance)  in  calling 
the  book  *  How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds,'  whilst  in  the 
trade  the  volume  was  always  referred  to  (curtly  enough)  as 
*  Binney's  Best.' 


What  else  should  tempt  them  back  to  taste  oar  air 
Except  to  see  how  their  sacoeesors  fare  7 
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The  world  is  a  vulgar  place,  but  it  has  the  knack,  the  vulgar 
knaek,  of  hitting  nails  on  the  head.  Unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authcn*,  it  toas  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  there  was 
small  probability  of  a  prosperous  Protestant  divine  asking  the 
question  at  all ;  and  in  the  same  way,  unless  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  my  own  query  with  a  blunt  negative  and  to  sit  down,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  drop  a  hint  or  two  as  to  how  a  good  book 
may  be  known  from  a  bad  one. 

First — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  difficulty  is  no 
excuse.  Are  there  not  treatises  extant  which  instruct  their  readers 
how  to  tell  a  good  horse  frt>m  a  bad  one,  and  even,  so  overreaching 
is  the  ambition  of  man,  how  to  boil  a  potato  ?  both  feats  of  great 
skill  and  infrequent  achievement. 

SeoOTkd. — Not  only  is  the  task  difficult,  but  the  necessity  for 
mastering  it  is  urgent.    The  matter  really  presses. 

It  is,  I  know,  usual,  when  a  man  like  myself,  far  gone  in  middle 
life,  finds  himself  addressing  a  company  containing  many  young 
I>eople,  to  profess  great  sorrow  for  his  own  plight  and  to  heap  con- 
gratulations on  the  youthful  portion  of  his  audience.  I  am  in  no 
mood  to-night  for  any  such  polite  foolery.  When  I  think  of  the 
ever-increasing  activity  of  the  Press,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial — 
the  rush  of  money  into  the  magazine  market,  the  growth  of  what  is 
called  education,  the  extension  of  the  copyright  laws,  and  the 
spread  of  what  Goethe  somewhere  caUs  *  the  noxious  mist,  the 
dn^ing  poison  of  half-culture ' — so  fiu:  from  congratulating  those 
of  you  who  are  likely  to  be  alive  fifty  years  hence  I  feel  fieur  more 
disposed  to  offer  these  unlucky  youths  and  maidens  my  sincerest 
condolences  and  to  reserve  all  my  congratulations  for  myself. 

The  output  of  books  is  astounding.  Their  numbers  destroy 
their  reputation.  A  great  crowd  of  books  is  as  destructive  of 
the  literary  instinct,  which  is  a  highly  delicate  thing,  as  is  a 
London  evening  party  of  the  social  instinct.  Novel  succeeds 
novel,  speculative  treatise  speculative  treatise,  in  breathless 
haste  each  treading  upon  the  heels  of  its  predecessor  and 
followed  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  critics  bellowing  and  shouting 
praise  or  blame.  Newspaper  paragraphs  about  the  books  that 
are  to  be,  rub  the  bloom  off  these  peaches  long  before  they  lie 
upon  our  tables.  The  other  day  I  read  this  announcement: 
*  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  will  bear  the 
nmpU  tiUe  "life  of  the  Kev.  C.  A.  Berry,  D.D."'  Heavens! 
what  other  title  could  it  bear  I   These  paragraphs  are  usually 
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inspired  by  the  publisher,  for  nowhere  is  competition  more  fierce 
than  among  publishers,  who  puff  their  own  productions  and  extol 
the  often  secret  charms  of  their  kept  authors  with  an  impetuositj 
almost  indelicate.  In  the  wake  of  the  publisher  and  the  critic 
there  sidles  by  a  subtler  shape,  the  literary  interviewer,  one  of 
the  choicest  products  of  the  age,  who,  playing  with  deft  fingers 
on  that  most  responsive  of  all  instruments  human  vanity,  supplies 
the  newspapers  with  columns  of  confessions  taken  down  from  iht 
lips  of  authors  themselves,  who  seem  to  be  glad  to  tell  us  how 
they  came  to  be  the  great  creatures  advertisement  has  made 
them,  how  their  first  books  got  themselves  written,  and  which  of 
their  creations  they  themselves  love  the  best.  Let  us  never  be 
tempted  to  underrate  the  labours  of  the  interviewer.  There  is 
apt  to  be  £Etr  more  of  that  delicious  compound  human  nature 
in  the  writings  of  the  interviewer  than  in  the  works  of  the  inter- 
viewed. If  those  authors  only  knew  it  by  fer  their  most 
interesting  character  is  their  own. 

But  not  only  is  the  output  enormous,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  undergrowth  rank,  but  the  treatment  is  too  firequently 
crude.  Penmen,  as  bookwriters  are  now  pleasingly  called,  are 
too  apt  in  their  haste  to  carry  their  goods  early  to  market,  to 
gobble  up  what  they  take  to  be  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and,  stripping  them  bare  of  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
properly  belonging  to  scientific  methods,  to  present*  them  to  the 
world  as  staple  truths  fit.  matter  for  aesthetic  treatment.  There 
is  something  half  comic,  half  tragic  in  the  almost  headlong 
apprehension  of  half-bom  truths  by  half-educated  minds.  Whilst 
the  serious  investigator  is  carefully  '  sounding  his  dim  and 
perilous  way,'  making  good  his  ground  as  he  goes, 


these  half-inspired  dabblers,  these  ready-reckoners,  are  already 
hawking  the  discovery  about  the  streets,  making  it  the  motif 
of  their  jejune  stage  plays  and  the  text  of  their  blatant 
discourses. 

To  stay  this  Niagara,  to  limit  this  output  is  of  course  im- 
possible. Nothing  can  stop  it.  Agricultural  depression  did  not 
hit  it.  Declining  trade  never  affected  it.  It  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  millionaires  of  the  future  will  be  the  writm 
of  really  successful  shilling  shockers  and  farces  that  take  the 
town.    *  Charley's  Aunt '  has  made  more  money  than  would  be 


Till  captive  science  yields  her  last  retreat, 
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represented  by  the  entire  fortunes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens  all  added  together. 

Dor  concern  to-night  is  with  none  of  these  fine  folks.  At  the 
feet  of  Genius  I  for  one  am  always  ready  to  prostrate  myself. 
Nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to  quarrel  with  genius.  Without  it 
there  would  be  no  rapture  in  reading,  and  small  joy  in  life. 
Tal^t  must  be  a  very  delightful  thing  both  to  possess  and  to 
eierdse.  Learning  is  for  ever  honourable;  industry  is  always 
respectable.  To  be  a  successful  impostor,  a  really  fraudulent 
author,  to  live  in  luxury  by  the  bad  taste  of  your  contemporaries, 
to  splash  with  the  mud  from  the  wheels  of  your  £Et8t-driven 
curricle  the  blind  Mikons  and  angry  Garlyles  of  your  own  day  as 
th^  painfully  pedestrianise  the  pavement  must  have  an  element 
of  fun  about  it — but  it  is  not  for  us.  I  am  assuming  that  we  do 
not  belong  to  the  many  who  write,  or  to  the  many  who  criticise 
in  print  what  is  written,  but  to  the  few  who  read.  How  are  we 
to  tell  a  good  book  frt>m  a  bad  one?  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  out  of  the  process,  but  for  the  solace  of  our  own 
souls,  for  the  education  of  our  o?ni  powers,  for  the  increase  of 
our  own  joys.  It  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  a  discriminative 
&cnlty  called  Taste.  If  you  ask  that  amusing  figment  the  man 
in  the  street  what  Taste  is,  the  only  answers  you  are  likely  to  get 
are  that  *  Tastes  differ,'  or  '  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison/  or  *  All  is  grist  that  comes  to  my  mill,'  or  *  De 
gu8tibu8  nan  est  dispuUmdma^  most  discouraging  repUes  every 
<»ie  of  them.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  to  minimise  these 
diffinrences  of  Taste ;  they  are  most  real.  Hume,  in  the  Essay  I 
prcunised  to  quote  from,  says  only  too  truthfully : 

'Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  Elegance,  propriety, 
simplicity,  spirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blaming  fustian  affectation, 
coldness,  and  a  false  brilliancy.  But  when  critics  come  to 
particulars  this  seeming  unanimity  vanishes,  and  it  is  found  they 
had  affixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  their  expressions.  In  all 
matters  of  opinion  in  science  the  case  is  opposite.  The  difference 
among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in 
particulars  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An 
eiplanation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy,  and  the 
disputants  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  been  quarrelling 
while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment.' 

The  truth  of  this  is  obvious.  We  all  hate  fiistaan  and  affecta- 
tion; but  were  I  to  have  such  bad  taste  as  to  inquire  whether. 
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that  popular  novelist  Mr.  A.  B.  ever  writes  anything  bat  fostiaa, 
or  whether  the  exquisite  style  of  Mr.  C.  D.  has  not  a  strong 
savour  of  affectation  about  it,  I  should  exoite  angry  passions. 

But  as  it  is  Hume's  contention  that  iiiere  is  a  standard  of 
Taste  he  necessarily  proceeds  to  say  Hhat  though  this  axiom 
(namely,  that  tastes  differ),  by  passing  into  a  proverb,  seems  to 
have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense,  there  is  certainly  a 
species  of  common  sense  which  opposes  it.'  Having  said  this, 
Hume  determined  to  give  his  readers  an  illustration  of  this 
standard,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  adopted  the  common  and  usefol 
device  of  selecting  extreme  instances.  He  took  two  authors  00 
good  that  all,  he  thought,  must  acknowledge  their  goodness,  and 
two  authors  so  bad  that  all,  he  thought,  must  acknowledge  their 
badness.  *  Whoever,'  he  writes,  'would  assert  an  equality  of 
genius  and  elegance  between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  and 
Addison,  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an  extravagance  than 
if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as  high  as  Teneriffie  or  a 
pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be  found 
persons  who  give  the  preference  to  the  former  authors  no  one  pays 
attention  to  such  a  taste,  and  we  pronounce  without  scruple  the 
sentiment  of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.' 

Hume's  first  illustration  will  pass  muster.  In  the  case  of 
Ogilby  V.  Milton  the  pursuer  has  long  since  been  dismissed  with 
expenses ;  but  otherwise  with  Bunyan  v.  Addison,  for  dearly  as 
we  may  love  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ,  and  fond  though  we  may  be  of 
taking  a  turn  among  the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  Mr. 
Spectator,  Bunyan's  Christian  and  Faithful,  his  Mr.  Worldly- 
Wiseman,  Giant  Despair,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Interpreter's  House 
have  established  for  themselves  a  homestead  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  the  English-speaking  race,  from  which  they  can  only 
be  evicted  along  with  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  Daniel  in  the  Lions' 
Den,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Bosalind  in  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
and  Jeannie  Deans  in  the  Bobber's  Cave,  near  Ghmnersley  Hill, 
in  Lincolnshire. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  be  a  critic  !  The  good-natured  ghost  of  St. 
David  will  pardon  a  reference  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking how,  if  he  made  a  bad  shot  in  1742,  it  is  more  than 
probable — ^nay,  it  is  certain — that  the  critics  of  1899  do  not 
always  hit  the  target. 

The  fiiict  is,  and  we  may  as  well  recognise  it  firankly,  all  critical 
judgments  are  and  must  ever  remain  liable  to  two  sources  of 
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variation,  to  both  of  which  Hume  refers.  The  one  is  the  different 
humonrs  of  particular  men,  the  other  is  the  particular  manners 
and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  There  is  no  escaping  irom 
these,  and  this  being  so  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  abolition  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  matters  of  taste.  How  Hume  came  to  go 
wrong— for  I  assume  he  did  go  wrong — about  John  Bunyan  we  oan 
see  from  his  use  of  the  word  degcmoe  in  conjunction  with  genius ; 
*  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance,'  he  wrote.  Elegance  was 
one  of  the  catch-words  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  at  all 
events  a  sensible  catch-word,  though,  like  all  catch-words,  sure 
occasionally  to  mislead. 

The  ufMhot  of  all  this  is  depressing  and  discouraging  to  the 
very  last  degree.  In  the  realm  of  morals  we  may  believe  vnth  the 
great  Bishop  Butler  that  there  is  in  every  man  a  superior  prin- 
ciple of  reflection  or  conscience  which  passes  judgment  upon  him- 
self, which  without  being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with, 
magisterially  exerts  itself  and  approves  or  condemns  accordingly. 
In  the  region  of  the  exact  sciences,  among  a  thousand  different 
opinions  which  different  men  may  entertain  of  the  same  subject, 
there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  just  and  true.  But  who  will 
dare  so  to  lay  dovm  the  law  about  the  life  of  a  book,  or  the  future 
of  a  picture,  or  the  reputation  of  a  building ;  and  yet  who  can 
doobt  that  in  the  realm  of  Beauty  there  is  a  reign  of  law,  a 
superior  principle  of  reflection,  passing  judgment  and  magisteri- 
ally asserting  itself  on  every  fit  occasion  ? 

Butler^d  theory  of  the  conscience  has  been  called  '  the  pope  in 
your  bosom  theory.'  What  happiness  to  have  an  sBsthetic  pope,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  of  your  own  breast ! 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  oould  wish  for  nothing  better,  apart 
from  moral  worth,  than  to  be  the  ovmer  of  a  taste  at  once  msjily, 
refined,  and  unaffected  which  should  enable  me  to  appreciate  real 
excellence  in  literature  and  art,  and  to  depreciate  bad  intentions 
and  feeble  execution  wherever  I  saw  them.  To  be  for  ever  alive 
to  merit  in  poem  or  in  picture,  in  statue  or  in  bust ;  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  grand,  the  grandiose,  and  the  merely 
bumptious;  to  perceive  the  boundary  between  the  simplicity 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  ridiculous,  between  gorgeous 
rhetoric  and  vulgar  ornamentation,  between  pure  and  manly 
English,  meant  to  be  spoken  or  read,  and  sugared  phrases, 
which  seem  intended,  like  lollipops,  for  suction ;  to  feel  yourself 
going  out  in  joyful  adnairation  for  whatever  is  noble  and  per- 
manenty  and  freezing  inwardly  against  whatever  is  pretentious. 
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wire-drawn,  and  temporary — this  indeed  is  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Bnt  this  is  simply  to  extol  what  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be 
attainable.  W?i(U  is  *  good  taste '  f  My  kingdom  for  a  definition.. 
I  think  the  best  is  Burke's,  given  by  him  in  that  treatise  on  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  whioh  he  wrote  before  he  gave  over  to  Lord 
Bockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  John  Gaven* 
dish  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  '  I  mean  by  the  word  taste 
no  more  than  that  £stculty  or  those  fitculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
affected  with  or  form  a  judgment  of  the  works  of  imagination  and 
the  elegant  arts.  The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of 
judgment,  and  this  may  arise  from  a  natural  weakness  of  the 
understanding,  or,  which  is  much  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may 
arise  from  a  want  of  proper  and  well-directed  exercise  which  alone 
can  make  it  strong  and  ready.  ...  It  is  known  that  the  taste  is 
improved,  exactly  As  we  improve  our  judgment  by  extending  our 
knowledge,  by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequent 
exercise ;  they  who  have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste 
decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly,  and  their  quickness  is 
owing  to  their  presumption  and  rashness,  and  not  to  any  hidden 
irradiation  that  in  a  moment  dispels  all  darkness  from  their  minds.' 

*The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste,*  says  Burke,  *is  a  defect  of 
judgment,'  and  here  I  must  add  on  my  own  account  that  nobody 
comes  into  this  world  with  a  ripe  judgment.  You  are  as  likely  to 
be  bom  with  a  silk  hat  on  your  head  as  with  good  taste  implanted 
in  your  breast.  To  go  wrong  is  natural ;  to  go  right  is  discipline. 
Generation  after  generation  of  boys  go  to  schools  and  universities 
to  be  taught  to  play  cricket,  to  row,  and  now  to  play  gol£ 
Each  generation  reproduces  with  startling  fidelity  to  the  type 
the  same  old,  £Etmiliar,  deep-rooted  faults.  No  generation  escapes 
them,  but  each  in  its  turn  has  painfully  to  be  taught  to  leave 
undone  the  things  that  naturally  they  would  do,  and  do 
those  things  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly leave  undone.  With  oaths  and  revilings  are  they  adjured 
to  abandon  nature  and  to  practise  art,  to  dig  up  the  faults  they 
were  bom  with  and  to  adopt  in  their  place  methods  which  time 
has  approved  and  discipline  established.  Success  is  very  partial, 
but  sometimes  it  does  happen  that  a  patient  teacher  finds  an  apt 
scholar,  and  then,  when,  after  weary  months,  it  may  be  years,  of 
practice,  something  like  perfection  is  attained,  and  we  see  before 
us  a  finished  oarsman,  a  faultless  bat,  a  brilliant  golfer,  we  ex- 
claim with  admiration,  as  we  watch  the  movements  so  graceftil,  s6 
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mj,  80  effeotive  of  this  carefiil  product  of  artifice,  *  How  nata* 
rally  he  does  it ! ' 

G-entlemen,  if  you  want  to  find  the  natural  man  at  work  you 
must  look  for  him  in  the  bunkers  of  life.  Th^  you  will  find 
crowds  of  them  trying  to  get  out  and  upbraiding  the  ill-luck  that 
(as  they  think)  got  them  in.  Their  actions  are  animated,  their 
language  is  strong,  but  neither  actions  nor  language  are  in  good 


then,  we  would  possess  good  taste  we  must  take  pains  about 
it  We  must  study  models,  we  must  fi)llow  examples,  we  must 
compare  methods,  and  we  must  crucify  the  natrural  man.  If 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  these  matters  it  is  what  is 
called  the  unaided  intelligence  of  the  masses.  A  crudely 
coloured  oleograph  of  the  Albert  Memorial  may  give  pleasure  to 
an  unaided  intelligence,  but  is  that  pleasure  to  be  compared  in 
depth  of  satisfaction  with  that  which  is  afforded  when  the  edu- 
cated eye  feasts  upon  the  nature-interpreting  canvas  of  a  great 


All,  I  think,  are  agreed  about  the  study  of  the  models ;  of 
the  things  which  are  attested,  the  things  which,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  '  8(ma  mem  omnivm  hominum  aMeaiatur'  The  elegant 
Addison  agrees.  '  Literary  taste,'  says  he,  ^  is  the  fsiculty  which 
discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure  and  the  imper* 
feotions  with  dislike.  If  a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  I  would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  different 
ages  and  countries.'  Hume  says  the  same  thing.  So  does  Goethe, 
who  said  to  Eckermann,  '  Taste  is  only  to  be  educated  by  con- 
tonplation  not  of  the  tolerably  good,  but  of  the  trxdy  excellent. 
I  therefcnre  show  you  only  the  best  works,  and  when  you  are 
grouTuied  in  these  you  will  have  a  standard  for  the  rest  which  you 
will  know  how  to  value  without  overrating  them.  And  I  show 
you  the  best  in  each  class,  that  you  may  perceive  that  no  class  is 
to  be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  delight  when  a  man  of  genius 
attains  the  highest  point.'  M/.  Matthew  Arnold  strongly  held 
the  same  view,  wd  recommended  us  all  to  carry  in  our  heads 
scraps  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton 
and  Keats,  and  whenever  we  are  required,  as  we  so  often  are,  to 
admire  the  worthless  and  extol  the  commonplace  to  murmur  these 
passages  under  our  breath  as  a  kind  of  taste  tonic.  Somewhat 
in  the  same  way  the  excellent  John  Howard  used  in  his  prison 
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visitations  to  secrete  small  weighing  scales  about  his  person,  and 
after  asking  to  see  a  prisoner's  ration  of  food  would  whip  out  his 
machine  and  convict  the  gaoler  before  his  £Gkce  of  trying  to  palm  off 
one  pound  for  two.  Mr.  Arnold's  pocket  scales  for  testing  poets 
have  been  ridiculed,  but  I  recommend  their  use  unhesitatingly. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  assume  that  the  best  way  of  telling 
a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is  to  make  yourself  as  well  acquainted 
as  you  can  with  some  of  the  great  literary  models.  Do  not  be 
firightened  of  them.  They  afford  the  widest  choice;  they  are 
for  all  moods.  There  is  no  need  to  like  them  all  alike.  The 
language  difficulty  presses  heavily  upon  some,  but,  as  we  are 
seeking  only  our  own  good  and  not  aspiring  to  instruct  the 
world,  we  need  not  postpone  our  own  critical  education  until  we 
can  read  Sophocles  for  tixa.  No  doubt  it  would  be  well  if  we  all 
could,  but  just  as  it  is  better  to  spend  three  days  in  Rome  or 
three  hours  in  Athens  than  never  to  see  those  cities,  so  it  is 
better  to  read  the  *  Antigone'  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Jebb 
than  not  to  read  it  at  all.  It  is  all  very  well  for  scholars  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  translations,  but  plain  Britons,  whose  greatest 
book  is  a  translation  by  divers  hands,  and  whose  daily  prayers 
have  been  done  into  English  for  them  from  the  Latin,  may  be 
well  content,  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  masters  of  the  languages 
of  antiquity,  or  of  all  the  tongues  of  the  modem  world,  to  gain 
through  the  medium  of  the  best  translations  some  insight  into 
the  ways  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  sovereigns 
of  literature,  the  lords  of  human  smiles  and  tears.  But,  indeed, 
with  the  *  Grolden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics'  in  your  pocket,  and 
«uch  volumes  as  *  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  of  Literature '  on  your 
3helf,  the  man  who  has  only  his  own  English  at  command  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  within  which  to  cultivate  a  taste 
which  ought  to  be  sufficiently  sound  to  prevent  him  from  wallow- 
ing among  the  potsherds,  or,  decked  out  with  vulgar  fairings,  from 
following  some  charlatan  in  his  twenty-eighth  edition. 

We  begin,  then,  with  tradition — ^with  tradition,  which  plays  so 
great  a  part  in  religion,  in  law,  ijL  life.  Qenius  may  occasionally 
flout  it,  but  I  am  assuming  we  have  no  genius.  We  shall  do 
well  to  pay  tradition  reverence.  It  would  be  a  nice  inquiry 
whether  it  is  better  for  a  man's  morale  to  be  a  rebel  or  a  slave ; 
but  I  am  not  concerned  with  it  to-night.  Veneration  for  the 
models  does  not  involve  servility. 

It  is  a  tremendous  saying  of  Lander's,  *  We  admire  by  tra- 
dition and  we  criticise  by  caprice.' 
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To  admire  by  tradition  is  a  poor  thing.  Far  better  really  to 
admire  Miss  Gabblegoose's  novels  than  pretend  to  admire  Miss 
Austen's.  Nothing  is  more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  pure  enjoyment 
than  simulated  rapture,  borrowed  emotion*  If  after  giving  a 
classic  a  £Eur  chance  you  really  cannot  abide  him,  or  remain  her-' 
metically  sealed  agamst  his  charm,  it  is  perhaps  wisest  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  though  if  you  do  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  and 
hit  him  a  critical  rap  over  his  classical  costard  it  will  not  hurt 
him,  and  it  may  do  you  good.  But  let  the  rap  succeed  and  not 
precede  a  careful  study^for  depend  upon  it  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
beoome  a  classic.  A  thousand  snares  beset  the  path  to  immor- 
tality, as  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  few  centuries  of  fame.  Bocks, 
snows,  avalanches,  bogs — ^you  may  climb  too  high  for  your  head, 
you  may  sink  too  lowforyour  soul;  you  may  be  too  clever  by  half 
or  too  dull  for  endurance,  you  may  be  too  fietshionable  or  too 
oatrageous;  there  are  a  hundred  ways  to  the  pit  of  oblivion. 
Therefore,  when  a  writer  has  by  general  consent  escaped  his  age, 
when  he  has  survived  his  environment,  it  is  madness  and  folly 
for  us,  the  children  of  a  brief  hour,  to  despise  the  great  literary 
tradition  which  has  put  him  where  he  is.  But,  I  repeat,  to 
rwpect  tradition  is  not  to  admire  traditionally. 

Tradition  is  the  most  trustworthy  advertisement  and  the  wisest 
advice.  Ah,  advertisement !  there  indeed  is  a  word  to  make  one 
blush.  Ruskin  has  somewhere  told  us  that  we  are  not  to  buy  our 
books  by  advertisement,  but  by  advice.  It  is  very  difficult  nowa- 
days to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Into  how  many  homes  has 
the  *  Times '  succeeded  in  thrusting  the  ^  Encydopsedia  Britan- 
nica '  and  the  *  Century  Dictionary  *  ?  The  *  Daily  News '  has  its 
own  edition  of  Dickens,  whilst  the  ^  Standard '  daily  trumpets  the 
astounding  merits  of  an  Anglo-American  compound  which  com- 
presses into  twenty  volumes  the  best  of  everytWng.  These  news- 
papers advise  us  in  their  advertisement  columns  to  buy  books 
in  the  sale  of  which  they  are  personally  interested.  Is  their 
advice  advertisement  or  is  their  advertisement  advice  ? 

The  advice  given  you  by  literary  tradition  is  at  all  events 
absolutely  independent.  I  therefore  say,  be  shy  of  quarrelling 
with  tradition,  but  by  aU  means  seek  to  satisfy  yourselves  that 
tradition  is  sound.  We  criticise  by  caprice :  this  is  the  other 
>ii^1f  of  Landor^s  saying.  The  history  of  criticism  is  a  melancholy 
one.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  blank  indifference  of  your 
fiithers  to  *  Sartor  Besartus,'  to  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates,'  to  the 
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early  poems  of  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  William 
Morris,  to  '  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel'  ?  Are  we  likely 
be  wiser  than  our  fathers  ?  All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  hard  at  it 
cmcifying  the  natural  man.  This  is  best  done,  as  Burke  said,  by 
extending  our  kTiowledge,  by  a  steady  atteTdion  to  owr  obfeot,  and 
hy  frequent  eoceroise. 

In  extending  our  knowledge  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the 
models,  be  they  books  or  pictures,  marbles  or  bricks.  We  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  widen  our  horizons  and  be  always  exercising  our  wits 
by  constant  comparisons.  Above  all  must  we  ever  be  on  our  guard 
against  prejudice,  nor  should  weallow  paradox  togoaboutundiained. 

I  go  back  to  Hume.  '  Strong  sense  united  to  delicate  senti- 
ment, improved  by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared 
of  all  prejudice  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  be  judges  the  fine 
arts  ; '  and  again  he  says,  *  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has 
a  just  taste  without  a  sound  understanding.' 

Cro  get  thee  imderstanding,  become  possessed  of  strong  sense, 
if  thou  wouldst  know  how  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 
You  may  have — ^though  it  is  not  likely — Homer  by  heart, 
Virgil  at  your  fingers'  ends,  all  the  great  models  of  dignity,  pio- 
priety,  and  splendour  waj  be  on  your  shelves,  and  y^  if  you  are 
without  understanding,  without  the  happy  mixt^ure  of  strong  sense 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  you  will  fail  to  discern  amid  the  crowd 
and  crush  of  authors  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad; 
you  will  belong  to  the  class  who  preferred  Cleveland  to  Milton, 
Montgomery  to  Keats,  Moore  to  Wordsworth,  Tupper  to  Tennyson. 

Understanding  may  be  got.  By  taking  thought  we  can  add  to 
our  intellectual  stature.  Delicacy  may  be  acquired.  Good  taste 
is  worth  striving  after ;  it  adds  to  the  joy  of  the  world. 


For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Where  in  the  sun's  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o*er  their  toil,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task- work  give, 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison  wall ; 

And  as  year  after  year 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labour  fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  more  near, 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast, 

And  while  they  try  to  stem 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they  are  piest 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them, 
Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  nnblest. 
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Piom  this  braten  prison^  from  this  barren  toil,  from  this  deadly 
gloom  who  would  not  make  his  escape  if  he  could  ?  A  cultivated 
taste,  an  educated  eye,  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  literature  are  keys 
which  may  let  us  out  if  we  like.  But  even  here  one  must  be  on 
one's  guard  against  mere  connoisaeurekip.  *  Taste/  said  Carlyle — 
and  I  am  glad  to  quote  that  great  name  before  I  have  done — '  if  it 
means  anything  but  a  paltry  connoisseurship  must  mean  a  general 
susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness,  a  sense  to  discern  and  a  heart 
to  love  and  reverence  all  beauty,  order,  and  goodness,  wheresoever 
or  In  whatsoever  forms  and  accomplishments  they  are  to  be  seen.' 

Wordsworth's  shepherd,  Michael,  who 


had  doubtless  a  greater  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness  than 

many  an  *  Edinburgh '  or  *  Quarterly '  reviewer ;  but  his  love,  as 

Wordsworth  tells  us,  was  a  blind  love,  and  his  books,  other  than 

his  Bible,  were  the  green  valleys  and  the  streams  and  brooks. 

There  is  no  harm  in  talking  about  books,  still  less  in  reading 

them,  but  it  is  folly  to  pretend  to  worship  them. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  torn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise. 

To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is,  then,  a  troublesome  job, 
demanding,  firsts  a  strong  understanding ;  eecond,  knowledge,  the 
result  of  study  and  comparison ;  ihird,  a  delicate  sentiment.  K 
you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts,  which,  though  in  part  the 
gift  of  the  gods,  may  also  be  acquired,  and  can  always  be  improved, 
and  can  avoid  prejudice — ^political  prejudice,  social  prejudice, 
religious  prejudice,  irreligious  prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the  place 
where  you  could  not  help  being  born,  the  prejudices  of  the  uni- 
versity whither  chance  sent  you,  all  the  prejudices  that  came  to 
you  by  way  of  inheritance,  and  all  the  prejudices  you  have  picked 
up  on  your  own  account  as  you  went  along— if  you  can  give  all 
these  the  slip  and  manage  to  live  just  a  little  above  the  clouds 
and  mists  of  your  own  generation,  why  then,  with  luck,  you  may 
be  right  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of  a  dead  author, 
and  ought  not  to  be  wrong  more  frequently  than  perhaps  three 
times  out  of  seven  in  the  case  of  a  living  author ;  for  it  is,  I  repeat, 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 


had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights, 
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SURPRISE  IN  WAR. 
BY  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 

Nothing  is  more  eflfective  in  war  than  to  take  your  enemy  by 
surprise.  Except  by  surprise,  says  Clausewitz,  the  greatest  of  all 
writers  upon  war,  it  is  logically  impossible  to  bring  a  superior 
force  to  the  decisive  point. 

The  element  of  surprise  is  to  be  traced  through  all  the 
operations  of  war  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest.  It  plays  its 
part  in  each  of  the  three  branches  into  which  the  conduct  of  war 
is  subdivided :  in  tactics,  in  strategy,  and  in  policy.  At  the 
present  moment  there  could,  perhaps,  be  no  more  useful  way  of 
reviewing  the  war,  and  of  finding  out  exactly  where  the  British 
nation  stands,  and  how  it  came  there  than  by  tracing  through 
each  of  these  branches  the  influence  of  the  element  of  surprise 
upon  the  course  of  recent  events. 

Troops  are  said  to  be  surprised  when  the  enemy  comes 
suddenly  upon  them  when  they  are  not  expecting  him»  and 
are  not  ready  to  receive  him — that  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  term.  If  the  troops  are  on  the  look-out  and  ready  for  a 
fight  they  are  not  said  to  be  surprised,  even  though,  in  fact, 
the  enemy's  appearance  is  sudden  and  xmexpected.  The  remedy 
against  surprise  consists  in  precaution.  It  is  the  affair  of  the 
commander,  because  no  one  but  the  commander  can  make  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  various  possible  actions  of  the 
enemy  are  anticipated.  The  precautions  themselves  are  v^ 
simple,  and  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  understood,  yet  half 
the  disasters  that  occur  in  war  are  due  to  these  simple  arrange- 
ments being  forgotten.  One  half  of  the  business  of  tactics  and 
one  half  of  every  text-book  on  the  subject  consists  of  precautions 
against  surprise.  The  object  of  outposts  is  to  prevent  an  army 
from  being  attacked  while  it  rests,  of  an  advance  guard  to  gain 
time  for  an  army  on  the  march  to  put  itself  in  order  of  battle,  of 
reconnaissance  to  find  out  what  the  enemy  is  doing.  The  British 
army  in  recent  campaigns  has  hardly  distinguished  itself  for 
clockwork  regularity  in  the  performance  of  these  precautionary 
duties.    In  the  campaigns  of  the  early  eighties  on  the  Red  Sea 
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littoral  there  were  surprises  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  outpost 
service;  and  the  South  African  campaign  abounds  with  instances 
in  which  reconnaissance,  though  it  may  have  been  attempted,  has 
fitiled  to  give  the  commanders  the  information  which  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  have  had.  These  elements  of  failure 
are  so  palpable  that  it  would  ahnost  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell 
upon  them ;  they  are  writ  large  in  the  reports  of  special  corre-* 
spondents,  and  even  in  the  official  despatches. 

There  is  a  much  more  serious  kind  of  tactical  surprise, 
which  results  from  the  want  of  forethought,  not  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  leading  the  troops  in  the  field,  but  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  training  of 
officers  and  troops.  It  consists  in  the  officers  and  men  not 
having  been  properly  taught  the  use  of  the  weapons  with 
which  they  and  their  enemies  are  armed.  When  the  first 
European  ships  visited  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  there 
were  occasionally,  as  was  natural,  misunderstandings  between 
the  natives  and  the  new  comers,  and  more  than  once  when  the 
new  comers  in  their  ignorance  violated  what  appeared  to  the 
natives  to  be  sacred  laws,  the  brave  warriors  attempted  by  force 
to  defend  the  sanctity  of  their  laws  or  the  majesty  of  their 
gods.  But  when  the  new  comers  flashed  thunder  and  lightning 
from  the  sticks  which  they  carried,  the  warriors,  who  had  nothing 
bat  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  hatchets,  were  dismayed  and 
terror-stricken.  What  would  have  been  their  position  if,  after 
being  presented  with  firearms  and  taught  to  shoot,  they  had  also 
been  taught  that  the  right  way  to  win  a  battle  was  to  shoot  as 
little  as  possible  and  to  run  at  the  enemy  with  their  spears? 
The  tactical  instruction  given  of  late  years  to  the  British  army  is 
not  without  resemblance  to  the  kind  of  teaching  which  is  here 
imagined.  The  British  infantry  went  out  to  South  Africa  armed 
with  two  weapons  of  offence,  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet.  It  had 
been  taught  to  rely  neither  upon  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  upon 
both.  It  had  to  isLce  an  enemy  who  relied  entirely  upon  the 
bullet,  and  the  result  was  that  which  was  expected  by  those  who 
had  considered  the  problem.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  British 
could  advance  up  a  hillside,  which  almost  invariably  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  shelter  to  those  who  ascend  it,  the  Boers  were 
so  astounded  by  the  magnificent  courage  displayed  that  they  ran 
away.  But  after  the  first  two  or  three  battles,  ai  they  had  time 
for  reflection,  and  as  with  their  first  successes  their  spirits  rose, 
the  Boers  discovered  that  the  right  way  to  meet  a  charge  was  to 
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lie  still  and  shoot ;  and  the  later  charges  of^the  British  have  been 
disastrous  fidlnres  aooompanied  with  terrible  {loss. 

If  the  soldiers  of  an  army  have  been  tanght][to  eipeet  a 
diarge  and  to  expect  to  succeed  in  and  by  that  operation,  what 
must  be  the  effect  upon  them  of  a  series  of  attempts  ending 
unfortunately?  They  cannot  but  see  that  something  has  been 
wrong  with  their  training,  and  cannot  but  lose  oonfidenee  either 
in  their  leaders  or  in  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  their 
instruction.  They  will  say  to  themselves  either  that  their  drill- 
book  was  wrong  or  that  their  general  does  not  know  his  business ; 
and  as  the  general  is  a  person  whom  they  have  seen,  while  the 
drill-book  is  a  piece  of  anonymous  literature,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  man  to  whom  they  naturally 
look,  because  he  is  the  authority  in  whose  hands  they  are.  This 
discovery,  that  a  method  of  fighting  which  has  been  taught  to 
the  troops  does  not  produce  the  effects  which  were  promised 
from  it,  is  a  most  dangerous  form  of  surprise,  and  may  very  soon 
demoralise  a  whole  army. 

What  is  the  truth  about  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet,  and 
about  the  instruction  given  in  peace  to  the  British  army  on  this 
subject  ?  The  bayonet  has  been  for  thirty-five  years  an  exploded 
superstition.  Even  in  the  days  of '  Brown  Bess,'  the  actual  use 
of  the  bayonet  was  a  rare  exception.  Wellington,  who  perhaps 
knew  something  about  fighting,  relied  mainly  upon  the  fire  of 
his  two-deep  line,  which  usually  made  an  end  of  the  attempts  of 
his  opponents  to  charge.  Napoleon  also,  by  no  means  an  incom- 
petent judge,  said :  *  Shooting  is  the  thing,  everything  else  matters 
little.'  But  there  have  been  men  in  the  British  army  ready  to 
forget  the  practice  of  Wellington  and  the  opinion  of  Napoleon 
because  Souwaroff,  a  brilliant  but  certainly  eccentric  personality, 
is  reported  to  have  said :  *  The  bullet  is  a  fool,  but  the  bayonet  is 
wise.'  The  bullet  of  Souwaroff's  time,  though  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington relied  mainly  upon  it,  was  no  doubt  erratic  in  its  ways, 
but  under  the  influence  of  Whitworth  it  acquired  wonderful 
steadiness  and  persistence ;  while  Dreyse  and  his  successors  have 
enabled  the  modem  soldier  to  discharge  sixty  bullets,  guaranteed 
to  go  exactly  where  they  are  aimed  anywhere  within  a  mile, 
during  the  time  required  by  Souwaroff's  contemporaries  to  send 
forth  one  solitary  bullet  which  had  no  more  than  a  half  chance 
of  hitting  a  bam  door  at  the  other  side  of  a  spacious  £euinyard* 

In  1864  the  bullet  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  modem 
education.   A  Pmssian  captain,  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in 
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the  sehool  of  Soairaroff,  was  with  his  company  in  the  Tillage  of 
Limdby,  when  he  heard  that  a  company  of  Danes  was  marchiog 
to  attack  him.  He  made  his  men  lie  down  behind  a  bank  and 
waited  for  the  Danes,  who  at  700  yards  from  the  Tillage  formed  a 
small  column  and  set  out  to  attack.  The  Prussian  captain 
waited  until  the  Danes  were  200  yards  off,  and  then  let  his 
mm  begin  to  fire.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  siurTiT- 
ing  Danes  were  retreating,  leaTing  101  dead  and  wounded, 
9sai  twelTe  prisoners.  Three  Prussians  were  wounded.  That 
little  skirmish  made  no  great  sensation  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time,  but  it  was  a  decisiTe  battle.  It  settled  the  question 
between  the  bayonet  and  the  bullet.  The  moral  was  drawn  by 
competent  judges  somewhat  as  follows :  riflemen  posted  upon 
ground  suitable  for  their  weapon,  the  bullet,  haTing  in  front  either 
flat  ground  or  ground  gently  sloping  away  from  them,  cannot  be 
approached  in  front  by  men  on  foot  intending  to  use  cold  steel* 
Men  who  want  to  turn  them  out  must  either  shoot  them  down  or 
go  round  them.  The  bayonet  has  no  chance  against  the  bullet,  and 
is  usefal  only  when  the  bullet  cannot  be  used  against  it,  either 
because  the  bayonet  man  has  come  to  striking  distance  before  the 
btill^  has  had  a  chance,  or  because  there  are  no  bullets  left.  The 
first  consequence  of  all  this  was  to  make  it  necessary  ih  attacking  a 
position  to  let  some  of  your  troops  walk  round  it  towards  the  flcmk 
or  tear,  whfle  the  rest  occupied  the  attention  of  the  defenders  in 
their  front.  The  reply  of  the  defence  was  to  prolong  its  line  to 
the  flank  or  otherwise  take  precautions  against  being  outflanked 
or  turned,  and  the  counter-moTO  of  the  attack  was  to  put  its  rifle^ 
men  in  a  circle  all  round  the  defence,  and  thus  giTO  the  defender 
the  choice  between  pure  fit>ntal  attack  and  surrender.  The  theory 
was  explained  by  Moltke  in  1865,  the  practical  demonstration  by 
the  same  hand  followed  in  1870  at  Sedan.  The  intenrening  Ato 
years  had  brought  with  them  another  dcTelopment.  If  the 
assailant  relied  on  the  bullet  and  could  use  it  better  than  the 
defender,  frontal  attack  might  still  succeed.  Its  chances  would  be 
improred  if  the  defender  could  haTO  his  nerres  unsteadied  by 
preTious  shelling  while  the  attacking  troops  were  protected  from 
any  such  disturbing  influence.  Accordingly  the  Prussian  artillery 
was  tatight  that  its  one  duty  in  life  was  to  explode  its  shells  where 
they  wet^  wanted,  that  is  among  the  enemy's  gunners,  until  they 
should  be  satisfied,  and  then  among  the  enemy's  infimtry.  It 
beeime  an  accepted  maxim  that  an  attack  by  riflemen  could  not 
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succeed  nnless  two  conditions  were  fdlfilled :  First,  that  the  de- 
fender's artillery  should  be  silenced  by  that  of  the  assailant,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  showers  of  bullets  fired  by  the  attacking  infiintry 
should  be  more  destructive  to  the  defending  infantry  than  the 
bullets  of  the  defenders  to  the  infantry  of  the  attack.  In  later 
years  officers  whose  preoccupation  was  war  came  to  see  more  and 
more  the  necessity  for  an  alliance,  not  merely  between  the  bullet 
and  its  assistant,  the  shrapnel  shell,  but  between  the  rifleman  and 
the  ground.  The  rifleman  was  taught  to  lie  down  so  that  the 
ground  should  protect  him,  to  move  so  that  it  should  conceal  him 
and  to  dig  heaps  and  holes  for  his  protection  against  the  enemy's 
bullets.  It  must  be  at  least  a  dozen  years  ago  that  the  spade  was 
adopted  as  an  offensive  weapon  to  enable  the  advancing  rifleman 
to  hold  his  own  against  counter-attack. 

These  were  some  of  the  conditions  of  modem  war,  long  re- 
cognised in  armies  in  which  the  officer's  life  is  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  himself  and  his  troops  for  war.  The  recent  cam- 
paign seems  to  show  that  they  were  well  understood  in  the 
Boer  army,  but  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  British  forces.  The 
British  soldier  has  indeed,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
taught  to  shoot,  and  the  army  ought  to  have  learnt  from  its  own 
experience  in  the  Soudan  that  the  bravest  and  most  athletic  i3X>op6 
cannot  possibly,  however  fleet  and  sound-winded,  carry  the  knife 
or  the  spear  within  reach  of  a  line  of  riflemen.  But  this  lesson 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  digested.  Last  summer  I  spent 
a  day  watching  a  sham  fight  on  Salisbury  Plain,  carried  out  by 
British  troops  under  British  generals.  On  both  sides  the  men 
were  armed  with  magazine  rifles,  but  without  bullets.  I  watched 
two  lines  of  troops  standing  up  in  clusters  at  least  as  dense  as  the 
old  two-deep  line,  facing  each  other  at  three  hundred  yards' 
distance,  and  making  a  terrific  noise  as  they  fired  blank  cartridge, 
each  Une  apparently  aiming  at  the  other  line.  The  generals  and 
the  umpires  seemed  quite  satisfied.  To  me  that  part  of  the 
spectacle  seemed  to  be  a  sham,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  all  om- 
cemed  had  completely  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  one  thing 
that  reigns  supreme  on  the  modem  battle-field,  the  bullet.  But 
to  have  forgotten,  in  your  exercises  preparatory  to  war,  the  &ctor 
which  in  war  is  essential,  is  to  guarantee  for  yourself  a  painful  sur- 
prise when  the  troops  pass  from  the  sham  fight  to  the  battlefield. 

Strategy  is  too  often  thought  of  as  a  very  easy  businera.  To 
British  officers,  at  any  rate  to  the  great  majority,  the  subject  is 
known  only  from  Hamley's  *  Operations  of  War '  or  from  Jomini's 
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oaub  &mous  '  Precis/  and  there  is  a  considerable  public  which  is 
fivmiliar  with  the  elementary  principles  which  these  treatises 
explain.  But  the  great  difficulty  in  strategy  is  the  correct  appli- 
cation of  principles,  a  matter  as  hard  as  the  principles  them- 
selves  are  easy,  and  neither  of  the  writers  just  named  has  so 
presented  his  'subject  as  to  guard  against  misconception  on 
fundamental  points.  They  both  of  them  analyse  with  great 
subtlety  the  relations  between  lines  of  operations  and  the  lines 
representing  the  fronts  of  armies,  and  thus  give  undue  predomi- 
nance in  the  theory  of  war  to  what  has  been  called  the  geome- 
trical element.  The  utility  in  its  place  of  the  geometrical  element 
has  never  been  denied,  but  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  moral  &ctors  which  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

When  Sir  Bedvers  BuUer  reached  Cape  Town  he  had  a 
difficult  situation  to  meet.  Sir  George  White's  force  was  invested 
by  the  Boers,  who  were  about  to  overrun  Southern  Natal.  There 
was  a  ferment  in  the  Cape  Colony^  and  no  one  knew  how  soon 
there  might  be  an  extensive  rising  among  the  Gape  Dutch.  The 
small  British  forces  in  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  were  besieged. 
The  business  of  strategy  was  out  of  this  tangle  to  discover  the 
point  at  which  a  sufficient  effort  would  make  it  possible  to  solve 
all  the  different  problems.  This  point  was  in  Northern  Natal, 
because  the  principal  Boer  army  was  there.  Strategy  said : 
Defeat  that  army  and  everything  else  will  be  easy.  Time  is  in 
war  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  defeat  the  Boer  army  it  was 
therefore  desirable  to  choose  the  shortest  way  to  get  at  it,  which 
was  the  railway  line  from  Durban  to  Colenso.  Strategy  prescribes 
the  concentration  of  effort  upon  the  main  point,  when  that  has 
been  discovered.  But  instead  of  the  British  force,  50,000  strong, 
being  taken  to  Colenso  for  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  Boer  army, 
it  was  split  up  into  two  halves,  one  for  Colenso,  one  for  the  Cape 
Colony,  with  the  result  that  one  half  was  defeated  at  Colenso  and 
the  other  half  at  Magersfontein  and  Stormberg.  These  defeats 
only  made  the  importance  of  action  in  Natal  more  evident.  The 
two  divisions  there  were  reinforced  by  a  third,  which  has  in  turn 
met  with  defeat.  Yet  all  the  time  the  adherents  of  the  geome- 
trical school  have  thought  that  the  mistake  lay  in  not  advancing 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  by  a  roundabout  route  which 
offered  no  certainty  in  a  reasonable  time  either  of  relieving 
Ladysmith,  or  of  bringing  the  principal  Boer  army  to  a  decisive 
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forces  wrongly  divided,  and  proposed  to  concentrate  them.  But 
because  he  was  told  that  concentration  would  create  a  temporarf 
panic,  he  consented  to  meet  the  enemy  with  his  force  divided. 
The  weakness  of  this  decision  is  veiled  by  the  phrases  which  con- 
trast military  with  political  expediency,  but  sound  strategy  knows 
of  no  such  distinction,  at  least  in  such  a  case*  To  have  concen— 
trated  the  forces  and  evacuated  Dundee  might  have  led  to  the 
increase  of  the  Boer  forces  by  a  large  contingent  of  Dutch  colo- 
nists from  Natal,  which  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  misfortune : 
but  to  leave  the  forces  divided  was  to  court  defeat,  and  defeat  was 
still  more  likely  to  lead  the  Natal  Dutch  into  the  Boer  camp,  and 
certain  to  expose  the  whole  colony  to  Boer  invasion.  That  being 
the  case,  there  was  to  a  clear  eye  no  choice.  The  one  course  was 
right  and  the  other  wrong.  But  the  clear  eye,  which  in  matters  of 
this  kind  sees  through  phrases  into  the  heart  of  the  situation,  can 
never  be  obtained  except  by  a  man  who  by  repeated  efforts  has 
thouglik  out  to  their*very  esseiice,  and  to  their  ultimate  elements, 
all  the  problems  of  War,  so  that  the  principles  of  strategy  have 
become  incorporate  with  the  fibre  of  his  mind,  and  he  is  incapable 
of  violating  them. 

No  army  can  secure  in  its  average  general  the  presence  of  the 
indispensable  minimum  dose  of  strategy,  unless  it  has  the  means 
of  passing  him  for  a  number  of  years  through  a  strategical  school 
under  the  supervision  of  a  master  of  the  subject.  There  is  in  the 
British  army  no  office  for  testing  its  generals  as  strategists,  no 
guarantee  whatever  that  an  officer,  before  rising  to  the  rank  which 
may  at  any  time  place  in  his  hands  strategical  decisions  of  national 
importance,  shall  have  ^given  any  proofs  of  his  competence  to 
make  such  decisions.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  army  sent 
to  South  Africa  was  inadequately  supplied,  not  merely  with  field 
guns,  mounted  troops  and  transport,  but  with  the  strategical 
direction,  without  which  an  army  is  as  helpless  as  a  nation  without 
a  government. 

The  most  fatal  form  of  surprise  is  the  political,  which  occurs 
when  one  nation  attacks  another  which  is  neither  expecting  nor 
ready  for  war.  The  British  Government,  in  its  innocence  of  the 
art  of  policy,  unwittingly  and  unsuspectingly  made  the  most 
elaborate  and  perfect  arrangements  to  bring  upon  itself  this  kind 
of  surprise.  The  question  of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal, 
which  was  in  fact  involved  in  the  questions  of  the  fircmchise  and 
of  suzerainty,  was  raised  and  pressed  by  the  British  Government 
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tmder  the  impression  that  it  conid  be  settled  by  good-tempered 
theoretical  discussion.  The  Boers,  being  resolved  to  defend  their 
institutions  and  being  well  armed  for  the  purpose,  no  sooner 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  issue  was  seriously  raised  than  they 
mobilised  their  army.  It  was  not  until  the  Boer  army  was  massed 
on  the  Natal  border  that  the  British  Gbvemment  suspected 
itself  to  be  engaged  in  serious  business.  Even  when  the  war  had 
begun,  and  fifty  thousand  British  troops  were  at  sea,  no  member  of 
the  Cabinet  appears  to  have  quite  grasped  the  elementary  truth 
that  the  conduct  of  a  war  is  the  business  of  a  government,  which 
cannot  clear  its  responsibility  by  delegating  its  powers  to  an 
inferior  authority. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  January  SI, 
Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  in 
South  Afidca,  and  in  general  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  had 
not  been  hampered  by  any  orders  or  instructions  whatever  fspm 
the  Cabinet.  His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  Government  pad 
fully  discharged  its  duty  when  it  had  selected  the  genferai  to 
command,  and  given  him  a  firee  hand  to  do  right  or  wrong,  to 
muddle  things  or  to  straighten  them  according  to  his  lights. '  But 
if  a  commander-in-chief  throws  away  his  army  by  dispersing  it 
into  fractions,  and  in  this  way  loses  his  campaign,  the  duty  of  a 
competent  government  is,  not  to  stand  by  idle,  but  so  to  instruct 
its  commander-in-chief  as  to  cause  him  to  distribute  his  troops 
correctly.  The  only  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  a  government  to  do 
this  would  be  its  incapacity  for  knowing  whether  the  general  was 
acting  wisely  or  foolishly.  The  question  of  the  distance  between 
the  seat  of  government  and  the  theatre  of  war  is  for  this  purpose 
irrelevant,  so  long  as  telegraphic  communication  exists  between 
the  two  places.  For  a  competent  government  would  be  well  able 
to  distinguish  between  decisions  which  depend  upon  local  con- 
ditions, and  in  which,  therefore,  interference  from  a  distance  is 
injurious,  and  those  which,  depending  only  upon  the  application 
of  true  principles,  can  be  rightly  settled  by  any  strategist  ac- 
quainted with  the  problem.  Mr.  Balfour's  statement,  made  by 
him  as  a  complete  defence,  was  in  &ct  a  declaration  of  the 
strategical  bankruptcy  of  the  Cabinet. 

Those  who  are  to  blame  for  the  disasters  of  the  fbur  first 
months  of  this  war  are,  primarily,  the  politicians  of  both  parties, 
who  have  been  eager  to  undertake,  and  have  in  turn  carried  on 
the  government,  without  any  of  them  understanding  war,  which 
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is  the  first  business  of  a  government.  If  Lord  Lansdowne  is  at 
fault,  his  culpabiKty  in  no  way  exceeds  that  of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  who  preceded  him  at  the  War  Office.  The  nation 
itself  is  to  blame  for  having  entrusted  its  affairs  to  men  who  were 
notoriously  ignorant  of  the  art  of  national  self-defence.  The 
army  is  not  to  blame,  for  an  army  cannot  administer  itself,  and 
the  best  men  in  the  army  have  for  many  years  been  warning  the 
politicians  of  both  parties  against  the  consequences  of  their  neglect. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  army  and  of  its  remedy  has  been 
perfectly  known  for  many  years  to  those  who  wanted  to  know  it. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  files  of  old 
newspapers.  At  any  rate  I  cannot  now  give  any  better  diagnosis 
than  I  have  attempted  in  years  gone  by,  and  I  venture  to  borrow 
for  application  to-day  passages  written  before  the  present  war  was 
thought  of.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  May  1885  : — 

'  The  shortcomings  of  the  army  have  been  discussed  so  often, 
and  so  many  contradictory  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  might  seem  hopeless  to  renew  the  inquiry.  But  there 
is  one  opinion  that  has  of  late  found  increasing  acceptance,  and 
which  may  therefore  bear  repeating.  The  army,  according  to  this 
view,  suffers  from  lack  of  knowledge.  This  does  not  mean  that 
individual  officers  are  incompetent,  or  negligent,  or  culpably 
ignorant.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  service  as  a  whole  in  its 
habits  and  traditions  has  not  yet  reached  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  systematic,  liberal,  disinterested  study  of  the  business 
of  war.  There  are  officers  in  the  British  army  to  whom  the  study  I 
of  war  is  an  absorbing  interest,  but  they  cure  the  exception,  and,  if 
we  may  trust  the  evidence  of  high  authorities,  the  rare  exception. 
Accordingly  there  is,  or  at  least  until  recently  there  has  been,  no  I 
such  thing  in  England  as  a  body  of  recognised  and  competent 
opinion  upon  military  matters.  There  is  no  system  of  knowledge 
in  the  army.  Opinion  is  amateur,  not  professional,  in  its  charac- 
ter. Accordingly,  upon  every  question  of  organisation  that  has 
come  up  we  have  had  a  series  of  sporadic  expressions  which  may 
be  described  as  so  many  individual  crotchets.  But  there  has 
been  no  such  unanimity  as  would  be  found  on  questions  of  prin- 
ciple among  the  students  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences.' 

As  regards  the  remedy,  here  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper 
article  published  in  October  1887 : — 

'  Amid  the  mass  of  information  collected  by  the  recent  oommid- 
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dons  and  committees  on  the  army,  its  finances  and  its  departments, 
one  principal  fact  recurs  again  and  again.  The  army  is  a  body 
without  a  brain.  There  is  no  institution  to  do  the  work  which  in 
every  other  army  is  performed  by  a  "  great  general  staflF."  That 
work  is  the  most  import€mt  that  an  army  requires.  The  business 
of  a  general  staff  is  to  study  the  art  of  commanding  eurmies  and  of 
carrying  on  war ;  to  train  generals  for  the  high  and  responsible 
posts ;  to  arrange  the  organisation  by  which  these  generals  shall 
control  their  troops ;  and  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  must 
be  followed  by  the  oflSoers  entrusted  with  the  training  of  the  army 
for  fighting.  It  is  evident  that  an  army  without  a  general  staff  is 
like  a  workshop  without  a  manager,  and  that  it  cannot  work  pro- 
perly. This  is  the  condition  of  the  British  army,  and  this,  the 
gravest  of  all  defects,  has  been  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Minister  and  of  the  country  by  aU  the  most  competent  officers  at 
headquarters.  Lord  Wolseley  and  Creneral  Brackenbury,  to  go  no 
further,  have  implored  Mr.  Stanhope  to  begin  by  creating  a  general 
staff.    Mr.  Stanhope,  we  cannot  tell  why,  refuses. 

'  The  army  is  without  a  general  staff,  and  the  work  of  the  staff 
is  not  done.  The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  system  is  un- 
healthy. From  top  to  bottom,  the  right  working  of  the  machine 
is  hindered  by  the  absence  of  any  connection  between  knowledge 
and  controL  A  general  staff  is  required,  not  to  amass  pedantic 
learning  and  fill  an  unused  library  with  technical  lore.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  bring  existing  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  settlement 
of  all  questions  that  have  to  be  decided,  and  to  ensure  that  when- 
ever a  decision  has  to  be  made — whether  it  concerns  the  halting 
of  a  corporal's  guard,  the  building  of  a  fortress,  or  the  choice  of 
the  point  of  attack  in  a  great  war — the  authority  to  make  the 
decision  shall  rest  with  a  man  who  by  his  previous  life  has  been 
better  prepared  than  any  other  man  to  make  that  particular  deci- 
gicHi  wisely.  So  much  for  what  should  be  the  system.  But  instead 
of  this  we  have  the  Intelligence  Branch.  General  Brackenbury, 
a  first-rate  general,  and  six  officers,  all  of  them  clever,  and  all 
hard-working,  meet  at  an  office  in  Queen  Anne's  Crate — ^a  safe 
distance,  be  it  noted,  fix>m  the  War  Office.  There  they  have  a 
sort  of  museum  of  military  knowledge,  which  the  War  Office  may 
consult  if  it  likes.  Between  the  seven  of  them  they  try  and  get 
to  know  everything,  but,  being  only  seven  and  not  seventy,  they 
overwork  themselves  without  succeeding.  Seven  officers,  working 
all  the  time  they  could  give  to  work  without  detriment  to  a  healthy 
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balanoe  of  mind,  could  not  do  lnor6  than  merely  keep  tratoh  over 
the  armies  of  the  Continental  Powers.  Bat  for  the  English  amy 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  whole  world,  and  for  this  purpose  seven 
officers  are  evidently  too  few.  Some  dozen  military  sciences,  every 
day  growing  more  complicated,  have  to  be  followed.  A  dozen 
drill-books  have  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  plans  of  naobilisation 
and  concentration  for  twenty  possible  calnpaigns  ought  to  be  kept 
in  accord  with  the  current  state  pf  the  army  and  navy.  Most  of 
these  things,  the  Intelligence  Department,  we  believe,  tries  to  do. 
Seven  men  cannot  do  seventy  men's  work,  and  the  marvel  is  how 
much  the  seven  accomplish.  But  when  the  department  had  done 
its  work  the  authorities  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  Gheneral  Bracken- 
bury  and  his  officers  are  a  sort  of  dictionary,  which  the  War  Office 
may  or  may  not  consult.  The  condition  of  things  may  be  de- 
scribed very  accurately  by  saying  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
department  in  Pall  Mall  with  a  rope  round  its  neck  held  by  the 
financial  secretary,  and  that  the  intelligence  is  kept  at  a  branch 
office  in  another  place.  It  is  as  though  a  man  kept  a  small  bndn 
for  occasional  consultation  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  ran  his 
head  by  clockwork; 

'  An  organisation  like  this  appears  to  us  to  be  hopelessly  bad. 
The  cure,  as  we  believe,  is  to  multiply  the  Intelligence  Branch  by 
ten,  and  let  it  absorb  the  War  Office.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible 
in  any  other  way  to  put  the  army  right.  A  very  feW  examples 
may  be  given  to  show  how  the  army  at  present  sufffers  from  the 
separation  between  intelligence  and  authority.  In  the  first  place} 
the  principal  branches  of  the  military  art  are  not  studied.  There 
is  no  school  of  English  strategy.  No  original  book  on  the  subject 
has  appeared  in  the  country  for  over  twenty  years.  There  is  scarcely 
a  school  of  tactics.  School-books  indeed  are  vnitten  on  this 
subject,  but  original  essays  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Even  Lord  Wolseley  can  permit  himself  the  most  sllt>shod 
language  on  the  subject,  because  there  is  no  school  of  trained  \ 
tacticians  who  would  keep  him  in  bounds.  The  lay  reader  may 
imagine  that  the  absence  of  a  school  of  strategy  and  tactics — ^wc  i 
use  the  word  school "  to  mean  not  a  place  of  education,  but  a 
system  of  thought — ^is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  We  venture  to 
hold  that  it  is  the  cardinal  point.' 

These  passages,  written  many  years  ago,  explain  how  it  is  that 
the  British  army  in  the  present  war  has  suflTered  in  various  formB  i 
from  the  unforeseen  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
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BY  LADY  BBOOME. 

A  GREAT  reaction  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  mongoose  has  set  in 
since  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling's  delightful  story  of  *  Bikki-tikki,'  in 
the  '  First  Jungle  Book/  presenting  that  small  rodent  in  an  heroic 
and  loreable  aspect.  But  to  the  true  bird-lover  the  mongoose 
still  appears  a  dreaded  and  dangerous  foe.  It  is  well  known  that 
its  introduction  into  Jamaica  has  resulted  in  nearly  the  exter- 
mination of  bird  life  in  that  island,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  insects,  notably  the  diminutive  tick,  that  mere  speck  of  a 
vidous  little  torment. 

There  are,  I  believe,  only  a  very  few  mongooses  in  Barbados, 
and  strong  measures  will  doubtless  be  adopted  to  still  further 
reduce  their  number ;  for  no  possible  advantage  in  destroying  the 
lai|[e  brown  rat  which  gnaws  the  sugar-cane  can  make  up  for  the 
havoc  the  mongoose  creates  in  the  poultry  yard,  and,  indeed, 
among  all  feathered  creatures.  It  has  also  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  mongoose  prefers  eggs  to  rats,  and  will  neglect 
his  proper  prey  for  any  sort  or  size  of  egg.  He  was  brought  into 
Jamaica  to  eat  up  the  large  rat  introduced  a  centuiy  ago  by  a 
certain  Sir  Charles  Price  (after  whom  those  same  brown  rats  are 
still  called),  instead  of  which  the  mongoose  has  taken  to  egg  and 
biid  eating,  and  has  thriven  on  this  diet  beyond  all  calculation. 
Sir  Charles  Price  introduced  his  rat  to  eat  up  the  snakes  with  which 
Jamaica  was  then  infested,  and  now  that  the  mongoose  has  failed 
to  clear  out  the  rats,  some  other  creature  will  have  to  be  in- 
troduced to  cope  with  the  swarming  and  ravenous  mongoose. 

It  was  therefore  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  once  beheld 
in  the  garden  at  Government  House,  Barbados,  the  clever  manner 
the  birds  circumvented  the  wiles  of  a  half-tame  mongoose  which 
haunted  the  grounds. 

Short  as  is  the  twilight  in  those  Lesser  Antilles,  there  was 
still,  at  midsummer,  light  enough  left  in  the  western  sky  to  make 
it  delightful  to  linger  in  the  gardto  after  our  evening  drive.  The 
wonder  and  beauty  of  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky  seemed  ever 
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fresh,  and  every  evening  one  gazed  with  admiration,  which  was 
almost  awe,  at  the  marvellous  undreamed  of  colours  glowing  on 
that  gorgeous  palette.  Crimsons,  yellows,  mauves,  palest  blues, 
chrysoprase  greens,  pearly  greys,  all  blent  together  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, but  changing  as  you  looked  and  melting  into  that 
deep,  indescribable,  tropic  purple,  which  forms  the  glorious  back- 
ground of  the  *  meaner  beauties  of  the  night.* 

In  this  same  garden  there  chanced  to  be  a  couple  of  low 
swinging  seats  just  opposite  a  large  tree,  which  I  soon  observed 
was  the  favourite  roosting  place  of  countless  numbers  of  birds. 
Indeed,  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seemed  to  assemble  in  its  branches, 
and  I  was  filled  with  curiosity  to  know  why  the  other  trees  were 
deserted.  At  roosting  time  the  chattering  and  chirruping  were 
deafening,  and  quarrels  raged  fiercely  all  along  the  branches.  I 
noticed  that  the  centre  of  the  tree  was  left  empty,  and  that  the 
birds  edged  and  sidled  out  as  far  as  ever  they  could  get  on  to  its 
slenderest  branches.  All  the  squabbles  arose  from  the  ardent 
desire  with  which  each  bird  was  apparently  filled  to  be  the  very 
last  on  the  branch  and  so  the  nearest  to  its  extreme  tip.  It  can 
easily  be  understood  that  such  thin  twigs  could  not  stand  the 
weight  of  these  crowding  little  creatures,  and  would  therefore 
bend  until  they  could  no  longer  cling  to  it,  and  so  had  to  fly  oflF 
and  return  to  search  for  another  foothold.  I  had  watched  this  un- 
usual mode  of  roosting  for  several  evenings,  without  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  a  guess  that  the  struggle  was  perhaps  to 
secure  a  cool  and  airy  bed-place. 

One  hot  evening,  however,  we  lingered  longer  in  what  the 
negro  gardener  called  the  *  swinggers,'  tempted  by  the  cool  dark- 
ness, and  putting  off  as  long  as  possible  the  time  of  lights  and 
added  heat,  and  swarming  winged  ants,  and  moths,  and  mos- 
quitoes. We  had  begun  to  think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  no  dinner  at  aU,  but  just  to  stay  there,  gently  swaying  to 
and  &o  all  night,  when  we  saw  a  shadow — ^for  at  first  it  seemed 
nothing  more— dart  from  among  the  shadows  around  us,  and 
move  swiftly  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  At  first  I  thought  it 
must  be  a  huge  rat,  but  my  deojc  companion  whispered,  '  Look  at 
the  mongoose  ! '  So  we  sat  still,  watching  it  with  closest  atten- 
tion. Soon  it  was  lost  in  the  dense  central  foliage,  and  we 
wonderM  at  the  profound  stillness  of  that  swarming  mass  of  birds, 
who  had  not  long  settled  into  quiet.  Our  poor  human,  inadequate 
eyes  had,  however,  become  so  accustomed  to  the  gloom  by  its 
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gradual  growth,  that  we  could  soon  plainly  observe  a  flattened-out 
object  stealthily  creeping  along  an  out-lying  bough.  It  was 
quite  a  breathless  moment,  for  no  shadow  could  have  moved  more 
noiselessly  than  that  crawling  creature.  Even  as  we  watched,  the 
bough  softly  and  gradually  bent  beneath  the  added  weight,  but 
still  the  mongoose  stole  onwards.  No  little  sleeping  ball  of 
feathers  was  quite  within  reach,  so  yet  another  step  must  needs 
be  taken  along  the  slender  branch.  To  my  joy  that  step  was  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  brigand  beast,  for  the  bough  dipped  suddenly, 
and  the  mongoose  had  to  cling  to  it  for  dear  life,  whilst  every 
bird  flew  off  with  sharp  cries  of  alarm  which  effectually  roused  the 
whole  population  of  the  aerial  city,  and  the  air  was  quite  darkened 
round  the  tree  by  fluttering,  half-awakened  birds. 

It  was  plain  now  to  see  the  reason  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  so  puzzled  me,  and  once  more  I  felt  inclined  to — as  the 
Psalmist  phrases  it — ^  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth  and  be  still,' 
in  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  adaptable  instincts  of  birds. 
How  long  had  it  taken  these  little  helpless  creatures  to  discover 
that  their  only  safety  lay  in  just  such  tactics,  and  what  sense 
guided  them  in  choosing  exactly  the  one  tree  which  possessed 
slender  and  yielding  branch-tips  which  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  support  their  weight  ?  They  were  just  settling  down  again 
when  horrid  clamorous  bells  insisted  on  our  going  back  into 
a  hot,  lighted-up  house,  and  iietcing  the  additional  miseries  of 
dressing  and  dinner.  Though  we  carefully  watched  that  same  tree 
and  its  roosting  crowds  for  many  weeks,  we  never  again  saw  the 
mongoose  attempt  to  get  his  supper  there,  so  I  suppose  he  must 
also  be  credited  with  su£Bcient  cleverness  to  know  when  he  was 
beaten. 

A  toucan  does  not  often  figure  in  a  list  of  tame  birds,  and  I 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  a  pet.  Mine  came  from 
Venezuela  and  was  given  to  me  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Trinidad. 
It  must  have  been  caught  very  young,  for  it  was  perfectly 
tame,  and,  if  you  did  not  object  to  its  sharp  claws,  would  sit 
contentedly  on  your  hand.  The  body  was  about  as  big  as  that  of 
a  crow,  but  it  may  be  described  as  a  short,  stout  bird,  with  a  beak 
as  large  as  its  body.  Into  this  proboscis  was  crowded  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  blended  in  a  prismatic  scale.  Its  plimiage  would 
be  dingy  if  it  were  not  so  glossy,  and  was  of  a  blue-black  hue  with 
white  feathers  in  the  wings  and  just  a  little  orange  under  the 
throat  to  shade  off  the  biU,  as  it  were.    Some  toucans  have  large 
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fleshy  ezoreicences  at  th^  iroot  of  the  bill,  but  this  one  and  tlMM 
I  saw  in  Trinidad  had  not. 

The  toncan  was,  however,  an  amiable  and,  at  first,  a  sikait 
bird.  He  lived  in  a  very  large  cage,  chiefly  on  fruit,  and  tubbed 
constantly.  But  the  curious  and  amusing  thing  was  to  see  him 
preparing  to  roost,  and  he  began  quite  early,  whilst  other  birds 
were  still  wide  awake.  The  first  thing  was  to  carefully  cock  up— 
for  it  was  a  slow  and  cautious  proceeding — ^his  absurd  little  scut  of 
a  tail  which  was  only  about  three  or  four  inches  long.  This  must 
in  some  way  have  affected  his  balance,  for  he  never  moved  on  the 
perch  after  the  tail  had  been  laid  carefully  back.  Then,  later  in 
the  evening,  he  gently  turned  the  huge  unwieldy  bill  round  by- 
degrees,  until  it  too  was  laid  along  his  back  and  buried  in  feathers 
in  the  usual  bird  £sishion.  By  the  way,  I  have  always  wondered 
how  and  why  the  myth  arose  that  birds  sleep  with  their  heads 
wnder  their  wings  ?  A  moment's  thought  or  observation  would 
show  that  it  is  quite  as  impossible  a  feat  for  a  bird  as  for  a  human 
being.  However,  the  toucan's  sleeping  arrangements  resulted  in 
producing  an  oval  mass  of  feathers  supported  on  one  leg,  looking 
as  unlike  a  bird  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  When  he  was  ruth- 
lessly awakened  by  a  sudden  poke  or  noise,  which  I  grieve  to  state 
was  often  done — ^in  my  absence,  needless  to  say — heard  that  he 
invariably  tumbled  down  in  a  sprawling  heap,  being  unable  to 
adjust  the  balance  required  by  that  ponderous  bill  all  in  a  moment. 

For  many  months  after  his  arrival  the  toucan  was  at  least  an 
unobjectionable  pet  and  very  affectionate.  He  used  to  gently  take 
my  fingers  in  his  large  gaudy  bill  and  nibble  them  softly  without 
hurting  me,  but  I  never  could  help  thinking  what  a  pinch  he 
might  give  if  he  liked.  His  inoffensive  ways,  however,  only  lasted 
while  he  was  very  young,  for  in  due  course  of  time  he  began  to 
utter  discordant  yells  and  'shrieks,  especially  during  the  luncheon 
hour.  This  could  not  be  borne,  and  the  house-steward — a  most 
dignified  ftmctionary — used  to  advance  towards  the  cage  in  a 
stately  manner  with  a  tumbler  of  water  concealed  behind  his  back 
which  he  would  suddenly  fling  over  the  screaming  bird.  The 
toucan  soon  learned  what  Mr.  V .'s  appearance  before  his  cage  meant, 
and  even  ceased  his  screaming  at  the  mere  sight  of  an  empty 
tumbler.  These  sudden  douches,  or  else  his  adolescence,  must 
have  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  temper,  for  he  could  no  longer  be 
petted  and  played  with,  and  any  finger  put  within  reach  of  his  bill 
suffered  severely.   Then  he  got  ill,  poor  bird,  and  the  Pertugtieee 
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oQok  was  called  in  to  doctor  him.  But  the  remedies  seemed  so 
heroic  that  I  determined  to  send  the  toucan  away.  I  conld  not 
torn  him  loose  in  the  garden  on  acconnt  of  his  percing  screams, 
so  he  was  canght  when  asleep,  packed  in  a  basket,  and  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  high  woods,  where  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  I  can 
only  hope  he  lived  haiq[)y  ever  after,  as  a  less  gaudy  and  beauteous 
variety  of  toucan  is  to  be  found  in  those  virgin  forests. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  are  many  beautiful  birds 
in  the  large  botanical  gardens  of  Trinidad  in  the  midst  of  which 
Government  House  stands.  It  used  to  be  a  great  delight  to  me 
to  watch  the  darting  orioles  flash  past  in  all  their  golden  beauty, 
and  some  lovely,  brilliantly  blue,  birds  were  also  occasionally  to  be 
seen  among  the  trees.  I  was  given  some  of  these,  but  alas  !  they 
never  lived  in  captivity,  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  efforts 
I  always  let  them  out  of  the  cage.  The  ubiquitous  sparrow  was 
there  of  course,  and  so  was  a  rather  larger  black  and  yellow  bird 
callfid  the  'qu'est-ce  que  dit? '  from  its  incessant  cry. 

In  these  gardens  the  orioles  built  their  large  clumsy  nests  of 
dried  grass  without  any  precaution  against  surprises ;  but  I  was 
told  that  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  snakes  abound,  the 
*  oom-bird ' — as  he  is  called  up-country — has  found  it  expedient 
to  hang  his  nest  at  the  end  of  a  sort  of  grass  rope  some  six 
feet  long.  This  forms  a  complete  protection  against  snakes, 
aa  the  rope  is  so  slightly  put  together  that  no  wise  serpent 
would  trust  himself  on  it.  Sometimes  the  oriole  finds  he  has 
woven  too  large  a  nest,  so  he  half  fills  it  with  leaves,  but  after 
heavy  rains  these  make  the  structure  so  heavy  that  it  often  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  from  this  cause  I  became  possessed  of  one  or 
two  d  these  nests  with  their  six  or  eight  feet  of  dangling  rope. 
Anything  so  quaint  as  these  numerous  nests  swinging  from  the 
topmost  branches  of  bfty  trees  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
imposdble  to  reach  them  by  climbing  or  in  any  other  way  except 
shooting  away  the  slender  straw  rope,  which  rifle -feat  might  surely 
muk  with  winning  the  Queen^s  Prize  at  Bisley ! 

It  has  always  interested  me  to  exwiine  birds'  nests  in  the 
difiBsrent  colonies  to  which  the  wandering  star  of  my  &te  has  led 
mOy  and  I  have  observed  a  curious  similarity  between  the  houses 
m^de  with  and  without  hands.  For  instance,  take  a  bird's  nest  in 
England,  whm  human  habitations  are  soUd  and  carefully  finished, 
and  yon  will  see  an  equal  finish  and  solidity  in  the  neatly  con- 
struoted  nest  with  its  warm  lining  and  lichen-decorated  exterior. 
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Then  look  at  a  bird's  nest  in  a  colony  with  its  hastily  constnicted 
houses  made  of  any  slight  and  portable  material.  You  will  find 
the  majority  of  birds'  nests  equally  makeshift  in  character  and  style, 
just  loosely  put  together  anyhow  with  dried  grass,  and  evidently 
only  meant  for  temporary  use.  I  saw  one  such  nest  of  which  the 
back  must  have  tumbled  out,  for  a  fresh  leaf  had  been  neatly  sewn 
over  the  large  hole  with  fibre.  In  strong  contrast,  however,  to 
such  hastily  constructed  bird-dwellings  was  a  nest  of  the  '  schnee- 
vogel '  which  came  to  me  from  the  foot  of  the  Drakenberg  Moun- 
tains in  Natal.  Beautifully  made  of  sheep's  wool,  it  had  all  the 
consistency  of  fine  felt.  It  was  a  small  hanging  nest,  but  what  I 
delighted  .in  was  the  little  outside  pocket  in  which  the  iather  of 
the  family  must  have  been  wont  to  sit.  The  mouth  of  that  nest 
was  so  exceedingly  small  that  at  first  I  thought  that  no  bird  bigger 
than  a  bee  could  possibly  have  fitted  into  it,  but  I  found  that  it 
expanded  quite  easily,  so  elastic  was  the  material.  One  could 
quite  picture  the  domestic  comfort,  especially  in  so  cold  and  in- 
hospitable a  region,  of  that  tiny  m&nage. 

1  always  longed  to  make  a  journey  to  the  north-west  of 
Western  Australia  expressly  to  see  the  so-called  *  bower-bird' 
at  play.  This  would  have  necessitated  very  early  rising  on  my 
part,  however,  for  only  at  dawn  does  this  bird — ^not  the  true  bower- 
bird,  by  any  means — come  out  of  his  nest  proper,  and  lie  on  his 
back  near  the  heap  of  snail  shells  &c.  which  he  has  collected  in 
front  of  his  hastily  thrown-up  wind-shelter,  to  play  with  his  toys. 
It  is  marvellous  the  distance  those  birds  will  cany  anything  of  a 
bright  colour  to  add  to  their  heap,  and  active  quarrels  over  a  bril- 
liant leaf  or  berry  have  been  observed.  A  shred  of  red  flannel 
from  some  explorer's  shirt  or  blanket  is  a  priceless  treasure  to  the 
bower-bird  and  eagerly  annexed.  But  the  wind-shelter  of  coarse 
grass  always  seemed  to  me  quite  as  curious  as  the  heap  of  play- 
things. The  photographs  show  me  these  shelters  as  being  some- 
what pointed  in  shape,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and 
with  an  opening  something  like  the  side  door  in  a  little  old- 
fEwhioned  English  country  church.  This  habit  of  hastily  throwing 
up  wind-shelters  is  not  confined  to  this  bird  only.  I  was  given 
some  smaller  birds  from  the  interior  of  Western  Australia,  and  at 
the  season  of  the  strong  north-west  gales — such  a  horrible,  hot 
wind  as  that  was — I  found  my  little  birds  loved  to  have  a  lot  of 
hay  thrown  into  their  big  cage  with  which  in  a  single  morning 
they  would  build  a  large  construction  resembling  a  huge  nest,  out 
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of  all  proportion  to  their  size.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  an  effort 
at  Best-building,  but  as  they  constantly  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and 
never  used  it  except  in  a  high  wind,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  their 
object  was  only  to  obtain  a  temporary  shelter. 

Next  to  the  brilliant  Gouldian  finches,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  called  '  painted  finches '  locally,  I  loved  the  small  blue-eyed 
dovee  from  the  north-west  of  Australia  better  than  any  other  of 
my  feathered  pets.  These  little  darlings  lived  by  themselves,  and 
from  the  original  pair  given  to  me  I  reared  a  large  and  numerous 
fiunily.  They  were  gentle  and  sweet  as  doves  should  be,  of  a 
lovely  pearl-grey  plumage,  with  not  only  blue  eyes,  but  large 
turquoise-blue  wattles  round  them,  so  that  the  effect  they 
made  was  indeed  blue-eyed.  They  met  with  a  tragic  &te,  for  I 
turned  some  eight  or  ten  pair  loose  in  the  large  garden  grounds 
of  the  Perth  Government  House.  Alas  !  within  a  week  of  their 
being  set  at  liberty  not  one  was  left.  They  were  much  too  con- 
fidingly tame  to  fend  for  themselves  in  this  cold  and  cruel  world. 
Half-wQd  cats  ate  some,  hawks  pounced  on  others,  but  the  saddest 
of  all  the  sudden  deaths  arose  from  their  love  of  me.  Whenever  I 
was  to  be  seen,  even  inside  the  house,  a  dove  would  fly  to  me  and 
dash  itself  against  the  plate-glass  windows,  &lling  dead  in  the 
verandah.  They  did  not  seem  able  to  judge  distance  at  all,  and 
it  was  grievous  to  know  they  met  their  death  through  their 
devotion  to  their  mistress  and  friend. 

A  dozen  miles  to  windward,  opposite  the  flourishing  port  of 
Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  lies  a  little  island  with  a  light- 
house on  it,  known  on  charts  and  maps  as  Bottnest.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  difference  of  temperature  those  few  miles  out 
to  sea  make,  and  on  this  tiny  islet  was  our  delightful  summer 
home,  for  one  of  the  earliest  governors  had  built,  years  before,  a 
little  stone  house  on  a  charming  site  looking  across  the  bay. 

I  was  comparatively  petless  over  there,  for  I  could  not  well  drag 
large  cages  of  birds  about  after  me,  when  it  was  difficult  enough 
to  convey  chickens  and  ducks  across  the  somewhat  stormy  channel, 
so  I  hailed  with  delight  the  offer,  made  by  a  little  island  boy,  of 
a  half-fledged  hawk,  as  tame  as  it  is  in  a  hawk's  nature  to  be. 
There  was  no  question  of  a  cage,  and  I  am  sure  '  Alonzo '  would 
not  have  submitted  to  such  an  indignity  for  a  moment,  so  he  was 
established  on  a  perch  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  upstair  veran- 
dah outside  my  bedroom  door.  I  fed  him  at  short  intervals — for 
he  was  very  voracious — ^with  raw  meat,  and  he  took  rapid  gulps 
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from  a  saucer  of  water ;  but  be  sat  motionless  on  bis  perch  all  day,- 
only  coming  on  my  band  for  bis  meals.   This  went  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  when  one  morning  at  earliest  daylight  I  heard  an 
unusual  noise  in  the  verandah,  and  just  got  out  in  time  to  see  my 
little  hawk  spreading  his  wings  uid  sailing  off  into  spaee.  He 
had,  however,  been  wise  enough  to  devour  all  the  meat  Idl  in 
readiness  for  his  breakfost.    Of  course  I  gave  him  up  for  lost  and 
went  back  to  bed  thinking  sadly  Of  the  ingratitude  and  beerUen- 
ness  of  hawk  nature.   I  certainly  never  expected  to  see  my  bird 
again,  but  a  few  hours  later,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  verandah, 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  as  far  as  I  could  reach,  when  lo ! 
the  little  hawk  dropped  like  a  stone  from  the  cloudless  bhe 
and  sat  on  my  arm  as  composedly  as  if  he  had  never  left  the 
shelter  of  his  home.   It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  called  forth  the  same  rapturous  greeting  and  good  dinner 
as  of  yore.   After  that  it  beoune  an  established  custom  that  I 
should  every  evening  put  a  saucer  of  chopped-up  raw  meat  on  a 
table  in  the  verandah  just  outside  my  window,  and  a  pannikin  of 
water  to  serve  for  the  hawk's  early  breakfetst,  but  he  foraged  for 
himself  all  day,  coming  back  at  dusk  to  roost  in  the  verandah.  It 
was  curious  to  watch  his  return,  for  he  generally  made  many 
attempts  before  be  could  hit  off  the  exact  slope  of  the  roof  ao  as 
to  get  beneath  it.   After  each  failure  he  would  soar  away  out  of 
sight,  but  only  to  return  and  circle  round  the  house  until  he  had 
deterpiined  how  low  to  stoop,  and  then  like  a  flash  he  darted 
beneath  the  projecting  eaves.   Apparently  it  was  necessary  to 
make  but  the  one  effort,  for  there  was  no  popping  in  and  out  or 
uncertainty,  just  one  majestic  swoop,  and  he  would  be  on  his  perch, 
as  rigid  and  unruffled  as  though  he  had  never  left  it. 

When  our  delicious  summ(»r  holiday  was  over,  and  the  day  of 
return  to  the  mainland  fixed,  it  became  an  anxious  questicm  what 
to  do  with  the  hawk.  To  take  him  with  us  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question,  but  to  leave  him  behind  was  heartrending.  Not 
only  should  I  miss  the  accustomed  clatter  of  saucer  and  pannikin 
at  earliest  streak  of  dawn,  but  not  once  did  I  ever  bold  my  hand 
out  during  the  day  that  he  did  not  drop  on  it  at  once.  He  never 
could  have  been  far  off,  although  no  eye  could  folli^w  him  into  the 
deep  blue  dome  wb^re  he  seemed  to  live,  poised  in  the  danling 
sunshiny  air.  But  Alonzo  settled  the  question  for  himsdf  a  eoa^t 
of  days  before  we  left,  by  suddenly  deserting  bis  old  home  and 
leaving  his  breakfEtst  untouched.   We  watched  in  vain  fiur  his 
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fetUrb  oil  tw6  8tl6cfefcsive  eveiiiDgs,  nor  did  he  drop  on  my  hand 
for  the  last  two  days  of  our  stay.  I  then  remembered  that  on  the 
last  evening  he  had  come  home  to  roost  I  had  noticed  another  hawk 
with  him,  and  rather  wondered  if  he  intended  to  set  up  an  establish- 
ment in  the  verandah.  Bat  I  snppose  the  bride-elect  found  &alt 
with  the  situation,  and  probably  said  that,  though  well  enough  for 
a  bachelor,  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  upbringing  of  a  family,  and 
so  the  new  home  had  to  be  started  in  a  more  secluded  spot,  and 
the  sheltering  roof  knew  its  wild  guest  no  more. 

I  am  afflicted  with  a  cockatoo !  I  can't  '  curse  him  and  cast 
him  out,'  for  in  the  first  place  I  love  him  dearly,  and  in  the  next 
he  is  a  sort  of  orphan  grandchild  towards  whom  I  have  serious 
duties  and  responsibilities.  And  then  he  arrived  at  such  a 
moment,  when  every  heart  was  softened  by  the  thought  of  the 
Soudan  Campaign  with  its  frightful  risks  and  dangers.  How 
could  one  turn  away  a  suppliant  cockatoo  who  suddenly  and  un* 
expectedly  presented  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Omdur- 
man,  with  a  ticket  to  say  his  owner  had  gone  up  to  the  front  and 
he  was  left  homeless  in  Cairo?  It  would  have  been  positively 
brutal,  and  then  he  was  the  friendliest  of  birds !  No  shyness  or 
felse  pride  about  him.  He  had  already  invited  my  pretty  little 
cook  to  *  kiss  him  and  love  him,'  and  was  paying  the  housemaid 
extravagant  compliments  when  I  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  say 
he  flew  into  his  grandmother's  arms,  is  but  feebly  to  express  the 
dutiful  warmth  of  his  greeting.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  that 
artful  bird  had  taken  complete  possession  of  the  small  household, 
and  assumed  his  place  as  its  head  and  master.  Ever  since  that 
moment  he  has  reigned  supreme,  and  I  foresee  that  he  will  always 
so  reign. 

But  he  certainly  is  the  most  mischievous  and  destructive  of 
his  mischievous  species.  Nothing  is  safe  from  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  fits  of  energy.  I  first  put  him  in  a  little  conservatory 
where  he  had  light  and  air,  and  the  cheerful  society  of  other  birds. 
This  plan,  however,  only  worked  for  two  or  three  days.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  was  awakened  by  ear*piercing  shrieks  and  yells 
from  Master  Cockie,  only  slightly  softened  by  distance.  These 
went  on  for  some  time  until  I  perceived  a  gradual  increase  of  their 
jubilant  note,  which  I  felt  sure  betokened  mischief,  so  I  hastily 
got  myself  into  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers  and  started  off  to 
investigate  what  trouble  was  '  toward.'  It  was  so  early  that  the 
glass  doors  were  still  shut,  and  I  was  able  to  contemplate  Master 
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Cookie's  manoeuvres  unseen.  The  floor  of  the  little  greenhonse 
was  strewn  with  fern-leaves,  for  gardening,  or  rather  pruning,  had 
evidently  been  his  first  idea.  The  door  of  his  travelling  cage — 
which  I  had  left  overnight  securely  fastened — lay  flat  on  the 
pavement,  and  Cookie  with  extended  wings  was  solemnly  execu* 
ting  a  sort  of  pas  amL  in  front  of  another  cage  divided  by  partitions, 
in  which  dwelt  a  goldfinch  and  a  bullfinch  side  by  side.  Both 
doors  were  wide  open  and  the  bullfinch's  compartment  was  empty, 
but  the  goldfinch  was  crouched,  paralysed  with  terror,  on  the  floor 
of  his  abode.  He  evidently  wanted  to  get  out  very  badly,  but  did 
not  dare  to  pass  the  yelling  doorkeeper,  who  apparently  was 
inviting  the  trembling  little  bird  to  come  forth.  The  instant  the 
artful  villain  perceived  me,  he  affected  perfect  innocence  and 
harmlessnesSy  returning  instantly  to  his  cage,  and  commencing 
his  best  performance  of  a  flock  of  sheep  passing,  doubtless  in  order 
to  distract  my  attention.  How  could  one  scold  with  deserved 
severity  a  mimic  who  took  off  not  only  the  barking  dogs  and 
bleating  sheep,  but  the  very  shuffle  of  their  feet,  and  the  despairing 
cry  of  a  lost  lamb.  And  he  pretended  great  joy  when  the  bull- 
finch— more  dead  than  alive — at  last  emerged  from  the  shelter  of 
a  thick  creeper  where  he  had  found  sanctuary,  asking  repeatedly 
after  his  health  in  persuasive  tones. 

I  gave  up  the  cage  after  that  and  established  him  on  a  smart 
stand  in  the  dining-room  window ;  for  I  found  that  the  birds  in 
the  conservatory  literally  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him.  A 
light  chain  securely  fastened  on  his  leg  promised  safety,  but  he 
contrived  to  get  within  reach  of  my  new  curtains  and  rapidly 
devoured  some  half-yard  or  so  of  a  hand-painted  border  which  was 
the  pride  of  my  heart.  Then  came  an  interval  of  calm  and 
exemplary  behaviour  which  lulled  me  into  a  false  security.  Cockie 
seemed  to  have  but  one  object  in  life,  which  was  to  pull  out  all 
his  own  feathers,  and  by  evening  the  dining-room  often  looked  as 
though  a  white  fowl  had  been  plucked  in  it.  I  consulted  a  bird 
doctor,  but  as  Cockle's  health  was  perfectly  good,  and  his  diet  all 
that  could  be  recommended,  it  was  supposed  he  only  plucked  him- 
self for  want  of  occupation,  and  firewood  was  reconmiended  as  a 
substitute.  This  answered  very  well,  and  he  spent  his  leisure  in 
gnawing  sticks  of  deal — only  when  no  one  chanced  to  be  in  the 
room  he  used  to  unfasten  the  swivel  of  his  chain,  leave  it  dangling 
on  the  stand,  and  descend  in  search  of  his  playthings.  When  the 
fire  had  not  been  lighted  I  often  found  half  the  coals  pulled  out  of 
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the  grate,  and  the  firewood  in  splinters.  At  last,  with  warmer 
weather,  both  coals  and  wood  were  removed,  so  the  next  time 
Master  Cockie  found  himself  short  of  a  job  he  set  to  work  on  the 
dining-room  chairs,  first  pnlled  out  all  their  bright  nails,  and 
next  tore  holes  in  the  leather,  through  which  he  triumphantly 
dragged  the  stuffing ! 

At  one  time  he  went  on  a  visit  for  some  weeks  and  ate  up 
everything  within  his  reach  in  that  friendly  establishment.  His 
*  bag '  for  one  afternoon  consisted  of  a  venerable  fern  and  a  large 
palm^  some  library  books,  newspapers,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  an  arm- 
chair. And  yet  everyone  adores  him,  and  he  is  the  spoiled  child 
of  more  than  one  feimily. 
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'  That*s  the  Jeanne  d!Arc^  remarked  the  captain  to  me  ad  the 
ensign  flattered  for  the  third  time  down  the  signal  halliards  in 
salute  to  a  big  white  steamer  with  a  yellow  funnel,  and  showing  the 
French  tricolor,  that  was  passing  us  about  half  a  mile  away. 
'  She  made  her  number,'  he  continued, '  but  there  was  no  necessity. 
I'd  know  her  as  far  as  I  could  see  her.  In  fact,  for  a  very  short 
time  I  commanded  her.' 

*  Why,'  I  replied,  *  I  thought  you  disliked  steam,  and  would 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

'  Hate  the  whole  business,'  said  the  skipper, '  but  I  had  to  take 
charge  of  the  Jeamne.  Nor  was  she,  so  to  speak,  a  steamer  when 
I  found  her.  You  see  she's  brig  rigged,  and  shows  quite  a  decent 
lot  of  canvas.  I  was  only  second  then,  and  if  the  Lord  hadn't  put 
it  into  my  head  to  do  what  I  did,  I  expect  I'd  be  second  still, 
or  even  before  the  stick  again,  instead  of  a  master  at  four-and- 
twenty.'  And  Captain  Hammond  glanced  with  evident  pride  at 
his  fine  clipper,  the  Carisbrook  Castle,  as  she  tore  along  before  the 
strong  North^East  Trades,  a  tall  mass  of  shining  white  cloths, 
beginning  at  the  great  courses  and  towering  aloft  to  where  the 
skysails  reeled  like  little  clouds  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  tropic 
heavens. 

•  Few  things  would  please  me  better  than  to  hear  that  yam,' 
I  said  presently,  '  and  the  more  so  because  the  steamer's  name 
seems  curiously  familiar  to  me.  Wasn't  she  seized  and  sold  by 
the  British  Q-ovemment  for  smuggling,  or  something  of  the  kind 
— I  forget  now  ? ' 

'  Not  quite  that,'  replied  the  captain  smiling,  ^  it  was  worse 
than  smuggling.  Evidently  you've  read  about  the  affair  and  for- 
gotten it.  Yes,  rU  tell  you  the  story,  such  as  it  is.  It'll  pass  the 
time  away  till  lunch.' 

•Appropriately  enough,'  he  went  on,  drawing  a  deck  chair 
alongside  mine, '  we're  not  far  off  the  spot  where  the  affair  happened. 
I  was  second  of  a  fine  lump  of  a  ship  called  the  Princess  Royal  at 
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the  time.  We*d  caught  the  Trades  light,  hardly  enough  of  'em,  in 
fSust,  to  keep  the  sails  full  and  the  ship  with  steerage  way  on  her. 
The  night  was  black  as  a  dog's  mouth,  and  when  I  turned  out  to 
take  the  middle  watch  I  had  to  feel  each  step  like  a  blind  man. 
In  the  Princess  we  used  to  call  the  roll  at  each  change  of  watch, 
and  as  I  stood  at  the  break  of  the  poop  I  could  hear  one  of  the 
apprentices  singing  out  the  names,  and  the  men  answering  Here, 
sir."  Then  the  usual  formula,  Who's  at  the  wheel  ?  "  "  Brown, 
sir."  "  And  on  the  look-out  ?  "  "Jones,  sir."  That'll  do,  stand  by 
the  watch."  As  I  say,  I  could  hear  all  this,  but  devil  a  thing  could  I 
see,  alow  or  aloft.  The  Old  Man  had  turned  in ;  apparently,  we 
had  all  the  black  world  of  sea  to  ourselves.  Four  bells  had  just 
struck.  The  wind  had  died  completely  away,  and  the  sails  were 
knocking  and  banging  sixpences  out  of  the  owner's  pocket  as  the 
ship  rolled  to  the  heavy  swell,  whilst  sheets  and  tacks  swung  and 
rattled,  kicking  up  a  pretty  tune.  "  Lie  aft  here  the  watch  ! "  I 
shouted,  glad  of  something  to  do,  "  and  clew  up  the  cro'jack  and 
mainsail!"  Then,  groping  about,  I  found  the  mizzen*staysail 
halliards  and  let  them  go.  I  could  hear  the  men  all  around  me 
swearing  softly  as  they  fumbled  at  the  rail  amongst  the  gear. 
Suddenly,  as  I  felt  for  the  sheet  to  cast  it  oS  the  bitts,  an  awful 
shock  sent  me  flying  across  the  poop.  There  was  a  cruel  noise  of 
crashing  and  rending  and  tearing,  mingled  with  loud  shouts  and 
oaths,  filling  the  darkness  fall  of  terror  and  dismay,  whilst  the 
Princess  reeled  and  went  over  nearly  on  to  her  beam  ends. 

« "  My  good  Grod !  Mr.  Hammond,  what's  this  ?  "  I  heard  the 
captain  diout  as  I  rose  bewildered  to  my  feet.  The  next  moment 
he  and  all  of  us  were  answered  with  a  completeness  that  turned  us 
into  staring  statues,  as  a  blue  light  burst  out  for'ard  and  showed 
VLB  a  great  white  painted  steamer  with  her  jibboom  broken  short  off, 
and  hanging  over  a  pair  of  tall  sharp  clipper  bows  that  stuck  half- 
way through  the  unfortunate  Princess  just  abaft  the  break  of  the 
forecastle.  She  was  brig  rigged,  but  with  no  sail  set.  A  single 
lofty  funnel  rose  straight  out  of  her  amidships,  and  the  faces  of 
her  men  looked  ghastly  in  the  flare,  as  with  frantic  gestures  they 
shrieked  and  chattered  at  us  in  a  very  babel  of  discord.  Then  all 
at  once  the  flare  was  extinguished,  leaving  the  darkness  blacker 
than  ever. 

*  "  Beady  with  the  boats  there ! "  shouted  our  captain,  she'll 
stand  by  us  as  soon  as  she  gets  clear.  Mr.  Hammond,  lower  away 
the  port  life-boat  at  once,  whilst  the  mate  and  myself  see  to  pro- 
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visioning  the  others.  Hail  the  steamer,  somebody,  and  ask  if 
the/re  much  damaged.  Damn  them,  I  don't  believe  they've  got 
a  light  showing  anywhere ! '  To  our  hail  no  answer  was  returned. 
There  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  thumping  of  her  sozew 
going  full  speed  astern,  and  a  loud  rushing  noise  forward  as  of  water 
falling  over  a  rock. 

^  By  this  time  lights  were  flashing  about  our  decks,  and  a  couple 
of  boats — the  life-boat  and  a  large  thirty-foot  whaler  ofif  the  skids 
— were  over  the  side.  Not  till  then  did  we  pause  to  draw  breath. 
During  our  work  we  had  felt  the  steamer  go  free  of  us.  But  now, 
as  we  stared  around,  we  could  see  no  sign  of  her.  Not  a  voice  was 
to  be  heard,  no  glimmer  of  friendly  light  caught  our  straining 
gaze. 

' Surely  the  brute  hasn't  left  us !  "  exclaimed  the  captain  as  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm  made  by  her  bows  and  watched 
the  sea  pouring  like  a  mill  race  into  the  watertight  compartment 
that  alone  had  saved  us  from  instant  destruction. 

<  The  bloody  Dago's  cleared  safe  enough,  sir,"  replied  a  seaman 
standing  near  the  skipper ;  '*  I  heard  the  thump  o'  her  screw  &r 
away  to  port  yonder,"  and  he  spat  in  disgust  as  he  swung  his  lamp 
over  the  black  water  swirling  and  foaming  into  the  ship's  belly. 
Already  she  was  down  by  the  head  to  such  a  degree  as  made  a 
steeply  inclined  plane  from  for'ard  afb,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  at  any  moment  the  partition — only  a  thin  one  of  two-inch 
planking — might  succumb  to  the  enormous  pressure  and  flood  the 
body  of  the  hold.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  only  the  fact  of  the 
cargo  being  stowed  against  it  that  had  kept  it  in  its  place  so  long 
and  given  us  a  chance  to  save  our  lives.  There  were  thirty-five  of 
us  all  told  when  the  roll  was  called  for  the  last  time.  And  one 
man,  an  ordinary  seaman  named  Barlow,  was  missing.  Not  to  be 
found  anywhere.  The  mate  took  one  of  the  life-boats  with  ten,  the 
skipper  another  with  the  same  number,  and  I  took  the  whaler  with 
fifteen.  It  was  about  eight  bells  (four  o'clock)  in  the  morning 
watch,  and  darker  than  ever  as  we  got  into  the  boats  and  lay  off 
from  the  ship,  on  a  rounding  smooth-backed  swell  ih&t  looked 
mighty  big  to  us  now.  And  we  amused  ourselves  by  firing  rockets 
in  case  the  steamer  might  still  be  hanging  about.  Of  course,  as 
a  few  argued,  she  possibly  was  desperately  hurt  herself,  or  even 
sunk.  But  the  general  idea  favoured  deliberate  desertion.  Some 
said  she  was  French,  some  German ;  but  nearly  everybody  agreed 
she  was  a  foreigner,  a  fieu^t  in  itself  sufficient  to^  account  for  her 
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dastardly  conduct  in  leaving  us,  for  all  they  knew,  to  perish 
miserably. 

'  At  last  came  the  dawn,  showing  us  our  ship  bows-under  to  the 
foot  of  the  foremast.  As  yet  the  bulkhead  was  holding.  Aloft 
the  only  damage  done  was  the  carrying  away  of  the  three  royal 
tnasts,  which,  with  the  skysail-masts  and  their  sails  and  yards  and 
gear,  hung  down  like  broken  wings.  Not  a  sign  of  the  destroying 
bteamer  was  to  be  seen  anywhere  around  the  horizon. 

* "  She  may  live  for  hours  yet,"  remarked  the  skipper.  "  Some 
of  us  had  better  get  on  board  and  send  over  more  provisions.  We 
can  carry  them  easily." 

*  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  the  Princess 
rose  her  already  lofty  stem  still  higher,  until,  indeed,  it  was 
almost  up  and  down,  hung  there  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
disappeared  head  first,  leaving  hardly  a  thing  except  a  few  buckets 
floating  about  to  show  for  an  1,800  ton  ship  and  some  60,0002. 
worth  of  cargo. 

*  May  the  Lord  send  the  same  luck  to  the  cussed  Dago  afore 
he's  time  to  get  his  boats  out ! "  exclaimed  a  sailor. 

'  And  that  was  the  requiem  of  the  poor  Princess  Royal. 

'  The  Cape  Yerdes  being  the  nearest  land,  it  was  determined  to 
make  for  them,  keeping  the  while  in  company  if  possible.  But 
that  night  it  came  up  thick  and  squally,  and  the  other  two  boats, 
being  both  fEtster  and  lighter  than  mine,  were  out  of  sight  when 
morning  broke,  with  the  squalls  settled  into  a  stormy  north-west 
gale.  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  way  against  this,  I  decided 
to  run  for  the  South  American  coast.  But  our  whaler  soon  let  us 
know  about  that ;  her  sails  were  rods  too  small  for  her  heavy  body, 
and  repeatedly  the  waves  overtook  and  swamped  us.  So,  seeing 
nothing  else  for  it,  I  presently  hove  her  to  with  a  sea-anchor  made 
out  of  gratings  and  oars.  And  to  this  she  rode  fairly  well. 
But  most  of  our  provisions  were  soaked,  and  one  keg  of  water 
spoiled.  Believe  me,  there's  nothing  in  open  boats,  and  I  can 
quite  conceive  some  men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  pre- 
ferring to  go  down  with  their  ship  rather  than  chance  the  business 
over  again.  Not  that  we  were,  as  yet,  so  very  badly  oflF  but  that 
it  mightn't  have  been  worse.  Still,  you  can  imagine  fifteen  of  us 
all  pigged  together  xmder  a  bit  of  canvas,  only  keeping  the  water 
out  by  incessant  bailing  with  caps,  boots,  pannikins,  anything. 
Most  of  my  crowd  were  British,  I'm  happy  to  say,  and  amongst 
them  were  two  little  nippers  of  apprentices,  who  ought  to  have 
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been  in  their  beds  at  school  that  night,  instead  of  in  a  howling 
gale  in  the  North  Atlantic.  They  were  perhaps  about  thirteen, 
certainly  no  older,  but  plucky  !  Why,  those  kids — brothers 
they  were — were  worth  a  Jew's  eye  to  me  all  through  that  bad 
time.  There  were  some  Germans  amongst  the  crowd  who,  after 
a  while,  lost  their  backbones  and  for  very  little  would  have 
chucked  up  the  sponge  and  sulked  like  a  Kwaka  when  he's  made 
up  his  mind  to  peg  out.  And  you  know  what  a  mess  an  example 
like  that  makes  of  a  lot  of  men,  no  matter  where  they  hail  from. 
But  the  nippers  simply  wouldn't  let  'em  jib,  for  they  got  amongst 
'em  and  chaffed  and  joked,  ay,  and  once  or  twice  swore  at  'em,  till 
for  very  shame's  sake  the  chaps  stiffened  up.  Then  the  young- 
sters started  singing;  and  they  could  sing,  too! — songs  with  a 
rattling  good  chorus,  like  John  Brown,"  and  Marching  through 
Georgia,"  and  the  men  joined  in  whilst  they  bailed.  To  make 
things  livelier,  about  midnight  the  gale  rose  nearly  to  hurricane 
strength,  and  away  went  the  mainsail  and  foresail  we'd  rigged  up 
as  weather-cloths,  leaving  us  quite  exposed  to  the  water  that 
drove  across  in  blinding  sheets  and  half  filled  the  boat.  Of  course 
there  was  a  lump  of  a  sea  on,  and  there  in  the  midst  of  it  we 
tossed  and  drifted  and  sung  and  baled,  only  knocking  off  for  a  nip 
of  rum  now  and  then,  and  a  chew  of  sodden  biscuit. 

^  However,  in  these  latitudes  weather  like  that  doesn't  last  as  a 
rule,  and  by  midday  we  were  flopping  about  on  a  big  greasy  swell 
in  a  hot  sun  and  without  wind  enough  to  fill  a  silk  glove.  And 
a  curious  lot  we  looked,  111  swear — salt-encrusted,  blear-eyed, 
haggard,  and  stiff-jointed.  Some  of  the  men  were  in  a  heap,  fiast 
asleep  like  the  youngsters,  who,  dead  beat  at  last,  and  no  wonder, 
had  snugged  into  each  other's  arms  and  lay  against  my  legs  where 
I  sat  in  the  stem  sheets.  Putting  a  coat  under  the  poor  little 
beggars,  I  got  up  and  with  the  help  of  those  yet  awake  hauled  in 
our  anchor,  finding,  to  our  great  delight,  that  our  mainsail  had 
caught  against  it.  This  we  set  to  a  bit  of  a  breeze  springing  up 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

« Still  

^At  this  moment  the  wind  all  at  once  took  one  of  those 
strengthenings  so  common  at  sea,  squealing  viciously  through  the 
upper  rigging  and  sending  the  CoLsUe  over  till  her  lee  rail  showed 
like  a  black  streak  through  the  roaring  foam,  whilst  over  the 
weather  one  bucketfuls  of  water  splashed,  making  great  wet 
blotches  here  and  there  along  the  length  of  the  white  m^n  deck 
as  it  ran  doYm  iotQ  the  gurgling  scuppers. 
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*  I  think,  Mr.  Cargill/  remarked  the  captain  to  the  very  yonth- 
fol  second  officer^  who,  for  some  minutes,  I  had  noticed  staring 
doubtfully  aloft,  *  that  we'll  take  those  skysails  oflf  her.  The  wind 
seems  to  be  breezing  np  a  bit/ 

*  And,  presently,  the  three  pallid  little  breadths  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  over  our  heads  crumpled  into  graceful  curving  breasts 
and  hollows,  as  bunt  and  clew-lines  did  their  work,  whilst  up  each 
of  the  long  stretches  of  rigging  trotted  a  small  boy  who,  as  the 
bell  rang  and  the  skipper  and  his  only  passenger  went  down  to 
lunch,  looked  from  the  deck  something  as  might  a  crow  on  a 
broomstick. 


*  Well/  continued  the  captain,  as  we  lingered  over  our  coffee, 
<  that  evening  we  saw  a  steamer  coming  straight  for  us,  and  you 
may  judge  that  the  sight  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  with  what  joyous 
feelings  we  watched  the  grey  trail  of  smoke  pouring  away  from 
her  funnel.  As  she  drew  nearer  we  made  her  out  a  white-painted, 
brig-rigged  boat,  with  a  great  tall  yellow  stack  amidships.  She 
had  only  her  fore  and  aft  canvas  set,  and  was  making  about  ten 
knots. 

'  All  at  once  one  of  the  nippers  squeaked,  Mr.  Hammond,  sir, 
isn't  that  the  steamer  that  ran  us  down  ?  " 

*  If  it  ain't,"  growled  a  seaman,  staring  hard,  "  it's  'er  bloomin' 
double!" 

*  Looks  to  me,  too,"  said  another, "  as  if  that  there  jibboom  o' 
hers  wasn't  never  the  spar  as  was  meant  to  fit  that  bowsprit.  An', 
see,  she's  got  a  bran'  new  stick  of  a  fore  t'gallan'  mast.  Oh,  it's 
'er  as  sure  as  the  Lord  made  little  happles  1 " 

* "  If  I  cud  only  get  a  glimp  o'  'er  bows  I'd  be  certainter,"  remarked 
yet  another, "  for  I  seen  the  name  o'  the  d  d  sweep  for  a  second." 

*  What  was  it,  my  man  ? "  I  asked  as  I  watched  the  vessel, 
pretty  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  the  men  were  correct. 

*  "  Jennie,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  only  I  fancy  there  was  somethin' 
more  arter  it,  as  I  didn't  get  time  to  catch  afore  the  light  was 
dowsed." 

'  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  steamer  was  abreast  of 
where  we  lay  tumbling  about  with  our  sail  down,  and  the  small 
ensign  with  which  each  of  the  Princeaa'e  boats  was  provided 
fluttering  fix>m  the  halliards,  Union  reversed — a  signal  of  distress 
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and  appeal  to  men  that  use  the  sea  in  every  one  of  their  langnages. 
Also,  though  it  seemed  unnecessary,  we  stood  up  and  shouted 
strongly  and  all  together.  But  she  hoisted  no  colours ;  took  not 
the  least  notice';  although  now  only  three  hundred  yards  away, 
and  with  a  crowd  of  men  staring  over  the  rail  at  us.  From  the 
lofty  bridge  came  a  glitter  of  gold-laced  imiforms.  A  bell  was 
ringing  somewhere  about  her — ^probably  for  dinner.  Suddenly 
one  of  my  men  sat  down  heavily  and  laughed  and  swore  in 
a  breath,  "  What  did  I  tell  yer  ?  "  said  he,  pointing.  Twig  the 
murderin'  cow's  bow ! " 

'  And  as  we  stared  we  saw,  sure  enough,  that  a  piece  of  canvas 
had  been  spread  over  the  spot  where  her  name  should  have  been ; 
whilst,  presently,  as  she  stolidly  thumped  ahead,  giving  no  sign 
whatever,  we  perceived  a  similar  curtain  hanging  over  her  stem. 
Evidently  it  was  no  use  making  any  further  appeals,  just  as 
well  to  save  our  breath.  All  the  same,  it  was  bitter  to  watch  her 
going  ofif  like  that  and  leaving  us  to  our  feite,  because  of  the  fear 
of  recognition,  and  being  made  to  pay  for  damage  done;  also 
held  up  to  execration  in  all  the  seas  and  ports  of  the  world  for 
dastardly  and  cold-blooded  desertion  of  her  victims  after  crashing 
into  them  without  one  warning  light  to  herald  her  approach. 
For  a  time  the  miserable  business  took  the  stiffening  out  of  all 
of  us,  and  we  did  nothing  but  stare  incredulously  after  the  brute 
as  she  made  off,  half  expecting  to  see  her  suddenly  back  her 
engines  and  round  on  her  heel  towards  us ;  deeming  it  impossible 
that  human  beings,  and  those  beings  sailors,  should  conmiit  such 
an  action  ;  especially  as  they  could,  at  the  most,  only  guess  that 
we  had  belonged  to  the  ship  they  had  run  down. 

*  But  when  thoroughly  satis&ed  that  there  was  no  hope,  the 
men  recovered  themselves  and  swore  viciously,  cursing  all 
foreigners  under  the  general  names  of  Dutchmen  and  Dagoes. 
Some  maintained  she  was  French,  others  that  she  was  German. 
The  man  who  said  her  name  was  Jennie,  with  more  to  follow,  got 
into  trouble  by  giving  an  opinion  that  after  all  she  might  be 
English. 

*  I  suppose  now,  my  lad,"  I  said,  "  you  couldn't  remember 
how  it  was  spelled  ?  " 

* "  The  fust  letter  was  J,"  says  he,  thinking  hard ;  the  second 
was  a  He,  an'  then  comes  an  A,  an'  then  a  Hen,  an'  then  a  He  or 
a  Hen  again — I  ain't  sure.  Big  brass  uns  they  was,  a  foot  long 
a'most,  but  I  only  caught  'em  like  in  the  comer  o'  my  heye. 
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And  there  was  a  He  to  bend  hup  with.  An'  if  that  don't  spell 
"  Jennie,"  I'd  like  to  know  what  does  ?"  he  concluded  triumphantly. 

*  However,  I  had  no  time  to  argue  the  matter,  even  if  I'd 
^shed,  for  the  Crerman  theorists  had  begun  to  thump  the  four 
representatives  of  that  nation  we  had  with  us,  and  the  struggle 
tbreatening  to  capsize  the  boat,  I  was  forced  to  pull  out  my 
revolver  and  swear  I'd  shoot  the  first  man  who  started  rowing. 

*  That  night  it  fell  calm,  and  being  very  tired  I  had  dropped 
off  to  sleep  when  one  of  the  nippers  awoke  me.  "  There's  a  funny 
noise  out  there,  Mr.  Hammond,"  says  he,  pointing  into  the  dark- 
ness,   and  I  fancy  I  saw  lights  a  minute  ago." 

*  Listening  intently,  I  heard  the  sounds  too — curious  knocking 
noises  as  if  there  was  an  iron  ship  in  dry  dock  somewhere  in  the 
ocean  with  a  lot  of  riveters  busy  about  her  plates. 

*  Presently  some  of  the  men  also  noticed  it,  and  I  could  hear 
them  muttering  to  each  other.  Others  were  certain  they  caught 
a  glimpse  of  lights  now  and  again. 

*  Gretting  four  oars  out  we  pulled  slowly  in  the  direction,  xmtil 
after  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  encouraged  by  both  lights  and 
noises  becoming  quite  distinct  and  plain  to  sight  and  hearing. 
A  ship,  without  a  doubt !  And  in  another  hour  we  could  make 
out  the  loom  of  her  hull  and  sails,  so  close  we  got  to  her  as  she 
rolled  with  a  great  noise  of  flapping  canvas  and  rattling  blocks, 
above  all  of  which  rose  the  incessant  metallic  hammering. 

'Strangely  enough,  no  one  of  us  shouted.  There  seemed 
something  uncanny  in  the  business.  Then,  all  at  once,  a  voice 
muttered,  "  It's  a  steamer !  See  them  lights  up  on  the  bridge ! 
An'  I  can  make  out  her  smoke  stack  now." 

*  It's  the  steamer,  by  G— — d  !  "  exclaimed  another,  voicing 
the  possibility  that  had  already  occurred  to  me,  as  soon  as  I'd 
made  out  the  rig,  along  with  a  wild  scheme  that  at  the  same 
moment  flashed  through  my  brain.  "  Steady,  lads,  steady,"  I 
whispered  !  It's  her  all  right."  Some  of  the  machinery's  gone 
wrong  and  they're  trying  to  mend  it.  What  d'ye  say,  all  of 
you  ?  Are  you  game  to  try  and  seize  her  ?  She'll  never  take  us 
on  board.  Suppose  we  take  her  and  sail  her  to  England  and  let 
an  English  jury  judge  between  us." 

*  At  this  there  ran  through  the  boat  a  sort  of  stifled  hum  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of. 

'  Well,'  continued  Hammond,  laughing  a  little,  *  it  was  a  mad 
scheme,  of  course.    But  after  you've  been  four  days  and  nights  in 
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an  open  boat  burnt  and  salted,  half-starved,  and,  into  the  bargain, 
horriblj  riled,  you're  apt  to  take  ri&ks  that  otherwise  you  wouldn't 
give  a  second  thought  to.  There  were  no  plans.  We  were  to 
stick  together  as  much  as  possible,  the  men  arming  themselves 
with  belaying  pins,  and  I  putting  my  revolver  much  in  evidence. 
But  what  we  chiefly  trusted  to  was  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
catch  most  of  the  hands  below  and  keep  them  there,  for  by  this 
time  I  knew  enough  to  be  sure  that  she'd  lost  her  propeller,  and 
that  her  people,  having  a  spare  one  on  beard,  were  busy  shifting 
cargo  from  aft  for'ard,  so  as  to  raise  the  stern  sufficiently  to  g^  it 
fitted.  Indeed,  already,  she  was  down  by  the  head  like  a  pig, 
and  as  we  swung  noiselessly  under  her  bows  the  martingale  gear 
was  within  easy  reach. 

* "  Let  me  go  first,  sir,"  whispered  one  of  the  blessed  youngsters 
— ^that's  the  chap  walking  the  poop  now,  his  brother 's  second  of 
the  Compton  Castle — and  I'll  sneak  around  and  see  how  matters 
are,  and  come  back  and  tell  you."  And  almost  without  waiting  for 
an  answer  the  little  imp  had  swung  himself  up  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Presently  we  felt  a  rope's  end  drop  into  the  boat, 
and  we  knew  he  must  have,  at  any  rate,  found  the  fo'c's'le-head 
clear.  But  it  seemed  weeks  before  he  slipped  into  the  midst  of 
us  as  suddenly  as  he'd  gone.  "  Splendid,  sir,"  he  gasped,  **  I  wasn't 
on  the  bridge ;  but  there's  not  a  soul  on  deck  —all  busy  below.' 
They're  French,  I  know,  because  I  learned  it  at  school,  and 
they're  talking  and  gabbling  like  anything.  There's  two  alley- 
ways, one  on  each  side  of  the  engine-room.  The  fore  and  main 
hatches  are  off,  and  they're  dragging  cargo  for'ard.  I  peeped 
into  the  fo'c's'le,  but  it 's  empty.  So  was  the  other  side,  where 
the  firemen  live." 

*  Good  boy  !  "  I  said ;  "  if  this  lark  doesn't  turn  out  a  linnet^ 
you've  done  yourself  a  fine  turn." 

^Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  whole  lot  of  us  stood  on  the 
fo'c's'le.  And  to  show  the  lads  that  business  was  meant,  I  asked 
the  last  one  as  he  came  up  for  his  knife,  and  cutting  the  rope's- 
end  we  had  used  for  a  painter  I  threw  it  overboard  and  told  them 
what  I  had  done. 

*  Four  to  each  hatchway  and  the  rest  to  the  engine-room, 
were  the  only  orders.  Quite  sufficient ;  for  by  this  time  the  men 
knew  exactly  what  they  had  to  do.  Knew,  too,  that  there  was  no 
backing  out. 

*  Dropping  Eome  at  each  hatch,  I  took  my  gang  noiselessly 
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into  the  alleyway.  There  I  gave  a  long  shrill  note  on  my  whistle 
— ^the  signal  agreed  upon.  Then,  in  a  trice,  we  had  the  engine- 
room  skylights  down  and  bolted,  and  the  doors  secured  with 
handspikes  we  had  taken  from  a  rack  full  close  by  on  the  quarter- 
deck. But  below  they  never  heeded,  hammering  and  talking 
away  with  a  great  noise  of  tongues  and  iron.  "  Fore  and  main 
hatches  on,  sir/'  reported  one  of  the  kids,  dancing  along  the  alley- 
way. ''Bars  fast,  and  a  man  at  each!  The  Frenchies  are 
singing  out  blue  murder  down  below,  sir.  Oh,  Mr.  Hammond, 
look  out !  "  Turning  as  the  youngster  shrieked  sharp  and  clear 
I  saw  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  in  gold-braided  coat  and  cap 
covering  me  with  a  pistol.  He  was  well  within  the  light  from 
the  engine-room,  and  I  noticed  how  pale  his  fiEtt  round  cheeks 
were,  and  how  the  grey  imperial  on  his  chin  kept  wagging  time 
to  his  shaking  hand.  In  a  second  I  whipped  out  my  revolver  and 
pointing  it  at  him  roared  fiercely,  "Puttez  up  votre  mangs  or 
vous  §tes  dead  man ! "  And  at  that,  without  more  ado,  he  threw 
his  arms  out  straight  and  held  them  there  till  the  youngster,  now 
choking  with  laughter,  took  his  pistol  from  him  and  found  it 
empty.  He  proved  to  be  the  captain.  And  his  bewilderment 
and  wonder  as  my  wild-looking  crowd  gathered  around  us  was 
almost  pitiful.  He  thought  we  were  bona  fide  pirates,  till  young 
CargiU,  in  a  lingo  that  sounded  not  much  better  than  my  own, 
undeceived  him.  Actually  he  was  the  only  person  on  deck. 
Even  the  wheel  was  deserted — the  helmsman,  as  we  learned  later, 
being  in  the  hold  giving  a  hand  with  the  cargo.  Curious  people 
the  French!  All  along  the  alleyways  were  small  cabins,  and 
from  one  of  these  for  some  time  I  had  noticed  a  persistent  knock- 
ing and  thmnping.  Finding  it  locked,  one  of  the  fellows  mounted 
a  box  and  looked  over  the  grating  and  hailed  the  occupant, 
"  By  the  Lord,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed  presently,  "  if  it  ain't  Jimmy 
Barlow  "  (the  missing  ordinary  seaman)  !  Well,  we'd  no  sooner 
got  him  out  and  heard  his  story  of  how  he  had  made  a  jump  into 
the  Frenchman's  xiggiug  from  the  fo'c's'le  head  of  the  Princess, 
where  he  had  been  on  the  look  out,  than  another  surprise  was 
sprung  on  us.  "  Some  boats  not  very  fer  off  hailing  of  us,  sir," 
a  man  reported,  "  an'  blessed  if  I  don't  believe  as  it 's  the  skipper 
an'  mate's  lot ! "  he  added  jubilantly. 

^The  dawn  was  just  breaking  as  I  ran  for'ard  and  stared  away 
to  port  towards  the  dim  shapes  just  discernible  on  the  nearly  calm 
sea.      Ship  ahoy !  a-h-o-o-y !  "  they  shouted  as  their  oars  took 
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the  water  frantically,  yet  seeming  to  get  no  closer.  All  at  once, 
happening  to  glance  aloft,  I  saw  that  our  light  sails  were  ramp 
full  to  the  small  airs  up  there,  and  that  the  steamer,  despite  her 
bulk  and  trim,  was  moving  faster  than  the  boats.  But  "  let  go 
t'gallant  and  royal  halliards  and  a  pull  on  the  port  fore  braces 
soon  remedied  that,  and,  presently,  with  heartfelt  delight,  I  was 
welcoming  my  astonished  shipmates  on  board  the  captured  French 
cargo  boat  Jeanne  (TArc,  of  Marseilles,  home¥rard  bound  from 
Colombo  and  Bahia,  to  the  sound  of  a  hearty  British  cheer. 

'  Like  ourselves,  they  had  had  a  bad  time  in  the  boat«,  and 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  them.  Still  we  were  in  a  pre- 
dicament. Below  the  Frenchmen  were  thundering  with  might 
and  main  at  hatches  and  skylights.  We  didn't  want  to  smother 
them,  unfeeling  brutes  though  they'd  proved  themselves.  Then, 
again,  if  we  let  them  up,  they'd  be  almost  certain  to  try  and  get 
their  ship  back. 

'  Hanged  if  I  know  what  to  do,"  exclaimed  my  old  skipper, 
half  laughing,  and  cocking  his  eye  at  the  bridge  where  the  French 
captain  stood  staring  at  us  very  sulkily.  "  But,  by  God,  Hanmiond, 
now  we've  got  her  we  must  stick  to  her  somehow !  I'd  almost 
give  a  hand  to  have  her  safe  in  Falmouth  Harbour !  We  can't 
tie  'em  all  up,  can  we  ?  But  we  mustn't  kill  any  of  'em,  or  that 
would  spoil  the  whole  game.  Well,  well,  we'll  hit  on  a  plan 
presently.  Cook,  forage  about  meanwhile,  and  find  us  some- 
thing to  eat.  Masthead  those  yards  again,  boys,  and  get  the 
boats  inboard,  and  as  I  can  talk  the  lingo  a  bit  I'll  go  up  yonder 
and  have  a  yam  with  the  President  of  this  noisy  Republic,  and 
give  him  my  opinion  of  him  and  his  ship." 

'  I  don't  know  what  passed  between  the  pair,  but  after  a  while 
they  came  down  together,  the  Frenchman  very  silent  and  subdued, 
and  our  skipper  looking  pleased  and  determined.  Search  the 
ship  for  arms,  Hammond,"  said  the  latter  as  he  passed  me,  ^*  and 
then  off  hatches  and  let  the  beggars  up.  There's  a  couple  of  rifles 
and  some  revolvers  in  this  fellow's  cabin.  There  may  be  more  in 
the  oflScers'  berths." 

*  We  found  enough  to  arm  half  a  dozen  of  our  chaps.  And  then 
we  stood  by  whilst  the  Frenchmen  swarmed  up  through  the  fore 
hatchway,  an  exhausted,  perspiring,  dirty,  astonished  crowd  that 
we  drove  into  the  fo'c's'le  and  locked  there  with  a  sentry  at  the 
door.  The  engineers  and  deck  officers  were  shut  up  in  a  sort 
of  big  mess-room  aft.    Idlers — cooks,  stewards,  &c. — ^we  kept 
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to  their  duties.  Then,  tuming-to,  we  worked  like  niggers  at 
trimming  cargo  to  get  her  on  an  even  keel  again.  They'd  got 
their  spare  propeller  out,  but  we  had  no  use  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
She  was  square  and  lofty,  and,  although  we  knew  nothing  about 
steam,  we  did  about  canvas.  And,  presently,  catching  a  strong 
southerly,  we  made  the  "  Jennie/'  as  all  hands  called  her,  snort  after 
a  fELshion  that  caused  Johnny  France  to  turn  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes.  Mind  you,  though,  it  was  an  anxious  time  all  round.  In 
the  first  place  we  didn't  quite  know  how  the  law  would  look  at  the 
business ;  and  then  we  had  to  watch  our  prisoners  pretty  closely. 
Only  one  of  them,  the  chief  mate,  could  speak  a  little  English. 
He  wasn't  a  bad  sort  either,  and,  after  a  bit,  we  gave  him  and 
some  of  the  other  officers  their  liberty  through  the  day,  and  they'd 
strut  about  and  scowl  at  us,  and  aacrS,  and  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  talk  fifteen  to  the  dozen. 

'  Barlow  was  our  sheet  anchor  though.  He  could  swear  that 
when  he  boarded  the  "  Jennie  "  she  hadn't  a  solitary  light  showing ; 
could  swear,  also,  to  the  way  in  which,  directly  she  got  clear,  she 
steamed  off  at  full  speed.  Then,  when  the  Frenchmen,  having  to 
stop  shortly  afterwards  for  twenty-four  hours  because  of  heated 
bearings — which  delay  accounted  for  our  meeting  her  so  strangely 
when  she  should  have  been  miles  away — sighted  our  boat  they 
hustled  him  below  into  a  spare  berth,  but  not  before  he  had 
recognised  us,  and  seen  them  placing  the  canvas  bUnds  over  her 
name.  You  may  imagine  what  care  we  took  of  Jimmy  till  the 
day — three  weeks  in  all — ^we  dropped  anchor  in  Mount's  Bay  and 
ran  up  the  police  flag. 

^Then  the  fun  began  in  earnest.  I've  heard  since  that  we 
were  nearly  being  the  cause  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  But  I  hardly  believe  that.  Luckily  for  us,  perhaps,  ours 
was  a  very  rich  firm,  with  a  couple  of  members  of  Parliament  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  they  backed  us  for  all  they  were  worth  in 
the  battle  between  French  and  English  Lloyds,  their  respective 
Crovemments,  and  the  insurance  offices.  And  at  last  we  won. 
And  it  took  the  "  Jennie's  "  cargo — 3,000  tons  of  tea,  cinchona, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  cinnamon,  and  plumbago — ^to  pay  the  piper.  A  year 
afterwards  I  got  my  ship  and  a  present  of  500L  from  the  firm. 

*  That's  the  yam.' 

^  Mr.  Cargill,  I  think  you  may  as  well  take  the  fore  and  mizen 
royals  off  her.   It 's  looking  a  bit  black  to  wind'ard.' 

John  Arthue  Barey. 
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While  the  whaler  to  which  I  belonged  was  lying  at  Honolnla 
I  one  day  went  ashore  for  a  long  ramble  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  numerous  questionable  amusements  of  the  town,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  found  myself  several  miles  to  the  southward  of  it. 
Emerging  from  the  tangled  pathway  through  which  I  had  been 
struggling  with  the  luxuriant  greenery,  I  struck  the  sand  of  a 
lovely  little  bight  that  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  to  sea- 
ward. Less  than  a  mile  out  a  reef  of  black  rocks  occasionally 
bared  their  ugly  fangs  for  a  brief  space  amidst  the  sleek  waters, 
until  the  sleepily  advancing  swell,  finding  its  progress  thus 
hindered,  rose  high  over  their  grim  summits  in  a  league-long 
fleece  of  dazzling  foam,  whose  spray  glittered  like  jewels  in  the 
diagonal  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  a  little  knoll  left  by  the  receding  tide  sat  a  man  staring 
stolidly  out  to  sea.  As  I  drew  near,  my  approach  making  no 
noise  upon  the  yielding  sand,  I  saw  that  he  was  white.  By  his 
rig — a  shirt  and  trousers,  big  grass  hat,  and  bare  feet — I  took 
him  for  a  beach-comber.  These  characters  are  not  often  desirable 
companions — human  weeds  cast  ashore  in  such  places,  and  getting 
a  precarious  living  in  dark  and  devious  ways  without  work.  But 
I  felt  inclined  for  company  and  a  rest  after  my  long  tramp,  so  I 
made  for  him  direct.  He  raised  his  head  at  my  nearing  him, 
showing  a  grizzled  beard  framing  a  weather-beaten  JEUje  as  of  a 
man  some  sixty  years  old.  There  was  a  peculiar,  boiled  look 
about  his  face,  too,  as  if  he  had  once  been  drowned,  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  see. 

He  gave  me  *  Good  evening !'  cheerfully  enough  as  I  sat  down 
beside  him  and  offered  my  plug  of  tobacco.  Gutting  himself  a 
liberal  quid,  he  returned  it  with  the  query,  '  Blong  ter  wun  er 
the  spouters,  I  persoom  ? '  *  Yes,*  I  replied ;  *  boat-header  in  the 
Cachalot  J  *  Ah,'  he  replied  instantly,  *but  yew're  no  Yank,  neow, 
air  ye?'  *No,  I'm  a  Cockney — ^little  as  you  may  think  that 
likely,'  said  I ;  *but  it 's  a  fact.'  *  Wall,  I  don'no,'  he  drawled, 
*  I've  a-met  Cockneys 's  good's  I  want  ter  know ;  'n'  why  not  ?  * 

The  conversation  then  drifted  desultorily  from  topic  to  topic 
in  an  aimless,  time-killing  fashion,  till  at  last,  feeling  better 
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acqnaintedy  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  had  given  him  that 
glazy,  Boaked  appearance,  so  strange  and  ghastly  to  see.  '  Look 
a-heeJi,  young  feller,*  said  he,  abruptly,  *  heouw  old  je  reckon  I 
mout  be  ? '  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  I  replied,  *  Sixty,  or 
thereabouts/  He  gave  a  quiet  chuckle,  and  then  said  slowly, 
*  Wall,  I  doan'  blame  ye,  nuther ;  'n*  as  to  feelin* — ^wall,  sumtimes 
I  feel  *B  if  rd  ben  a-livin'  right  on  frum  the  beginnin'  ov  things. 
^7  which  's  about  the  one  solid  fact  I  kin  freeze  outer 
nowadays,  is  thutty-two.  Yew  won't  b'lieve  it,  of  course ;  but 
thet's  nothin'  ter  what  ye  tvill  hear,  ef  yew  wait  awhile. 

'What  Fm  goin*  ter  tell  ye  happened — lemme  see — ^wall,  I 
doan'no — ^mebbe  two,  mebbe  four  er  five  year  sence.  I  wuz  mate 
of  a  pearlin'  schooner  b'longin*  ter  Sevuka,  lyin*  daouwn  to 
Rotumab.  Ware  we'd  ben  workin'  the  reef  wuz  middlin*  deep — 
deep  'nuf  ter  make  eour  b'ys  fedl  on  deck  when  they  come  up  with 
a  load,  V  lie  there  like  dead  uus  fer  *bout  ten  minnits  befo'  they 
k'd  move  ag'in.  'Twuz  slaughterin'  divin' ;  but  the  shell  wuz 
thick,  'n*  no  mistake ;  V  eour  ole  man  wuz  a  hustler — s'long's  he 
got  shell  he  didn't  vally  a  few  dem  Kanakers  peggin'  eout  neow 
'n'  then.  We'd  alost  three  with  sharks,  'n'  ef  'twan't  thet  th' 
b'ys  wuz  more  skeered  of  old  Hardhead  than  they  wuz  of  any  thin' 
else  I  doan  reckon  we  sh'd  a-got  any  more  stuff  thet  trip 't  all. 
But  'z  he  wam't  the  kind  er  blossom  to  play  any  games  on,  they 
kep'  at  it,  'n'  we  'uz  fillin'  up  fast.  The  land  wuz  'bout  ten  mile 
off,  'n'  they  wuz  'bout  fifty,  er  mebbe  sixty  fethom  water  b'tween 
the  reef  we  wuz  fishin'  on  'n'  the  neares*  p'int.  Wall,  long  'bout 
eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  I  uz  a^stannin'  by  the  galley  door 
watchin'  a  Kanaker  crawlin'  inboard  very  slow,  bein'  'most  done 
up.  Five  er  six  ov  'em  uz  hangin'  roun'  'bout  ter  start  below 
agen,  'n'  th'  ole  man  uz  a-blarsfemion  gashly  at  'em  fer  bein'  so 
slow.  Right  in  the  middle  ov  his  sermont  I  seed  'im  go  green  in 
the  £ace,  'n'  make  a  step  back  from  the  rail,  with  both  bans  belt 
up  in  front  ov  'im 's  if  he  uz  skeered  'most  ter  de'th.  'N'  he  wuz, 
too.  There  cum  lickin'  inboard  after  him  a  long  grey  slitherin' 
thing  like  a  snake  'ith  no  head  but  a  lot  uv  saucers  stuck  onto  it 
bottom  up.  'N*  befo'  I'd  time  ter  move,  bein'  'most  sort  er 
paralized,  several  more  ov  the  dem  things  uz  a-sneakin'  around 
all  over  the  deck.  The  fust  one  got  the  skipper  good  'n'  tight 
'ith  a  round  turn  above  his  arms,  'n'  I  saw  him  a-slidin'  away. 
The  schooner  wuz  a-rollin'  's  if  in  a  big  swell — which  ther  wam't  a 
sign  of,  's  I  c'd  se^.   But  them  snaky  grey  things  went  quicker 
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'n  thinkin'  all  over  her,  V  befo'  yew  c'd  say  "  knife  "  every  galoot, 
incladin'  me,  woz  agoin'  long  with  'em  back  to  where  they'd  come 
from. 

*  Say,  d'yew  ever  wake  up  all  alive,  'cep'  yew  couldn*  move  ner 
speak,  only  know  all  woz  goin'  on,  'n'  do  the  pow'flest  thinkin' 
'bout  things  yew  ever  did  in  yer  life  ?  Yes,  'n'  that's  haow  I  wuz 
then.  When  thet  cold  gristly  sarpint  cum  cuddlin'  roun'  me,  'n' 
the  saucers  got  onto  me 's  if  they'd  suck  out  me  very  bow'ls,  I'd 
a  gi'n  Mount  Morgan  ter  died ;  but  I  couldn't  ev'n  go  mad.  I  saw 
the  head  ov  the  Thing  them  arms  b'long'd  ter,  'n'  'twuz  wuss 
'n  the  horrors,  'cause  I  wuz  sane  'n'  cool  'n'  collected.  The  eyes 
wuz  black,  'n'  a  foot  or  more  across,  'n'  when  I  looked  into  'em  I 
see  meself  a-comin'.' 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  but  shaking  as  if  with  palsy.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  and  h^  looked 
up  wistfully,  saying,  ^  Thenks,  shipmate ;  thet's  good.'  Then  he 
went  on  again. 

'The  whole  Thing  went  back'ards,  takin'  us  along;  *n  I 
remember  thinkin'  ez  we  went  of  the  other  Kanakers  below  thet 
hedn't  come  back.  I  he'rd  the  bubbles 's  each  of  us  left  the  sun- 
shine, but  never  a  cry,  never  another  soun'.  The  las'  thing  I 
remember  seein'  'bove  me  wuz  th'  eend  of  the  schooner's  main- 
boom,  which  wuz  guyed  out  to  larberd  some,  'n'  looked  like  a  big 
arm  struck  stiff  an'  helpless,  though  wishful  to  save.  Down  I 
went,  that  clingin'  snaky  coil  round  me  tighter  'n  my  skin.  But 
wut  wuz  strangest  ter  me  wuz  the  &ct  that  not  only  I  didn't 
drown,  but  I  felt  no  sort  er  disconvenience  frum  bein'  below  the 
water.  'N'  at  last  when  I  reached  the  coral,  though  I  dessay  I 
looked  corpse  enough,  'twuz  only  my  looks,  fur  I  felt,  lackin'  my 
not  bein'  able  ter  move,  breathe,  er  speak,  ez  peart  'n'  £resh  ez  I 
dew  naow.  The  clutch  thet  hed  ben  squeezin'  me  so  all-fired 
tight  begun  to  slack,  'n'  I  felt  more  comf 'ble ;  'n'  ef 't  'adn't  ben 
fer  the  ireck'lection  uv  them  eyes  'n'  thet  berryin'-groun'  ov  a 
mouth,  I  doan'no  but  wut  I  might  ha'  been  a'most  happy.  But 
I  lay  thar,  with  the  rest  uv  my  late  shipmates,  sort  er  ready  fer 
consumpshun,  like  the  flies  in  the  comer  of  a  spider's  web ;  'n' 
thet  guv  me  a  pow'ful  heap  ov  a  bad  time. 

'  After  a  while  the  quiet  of  the  place  begun  ter  breed  strange 
noshuns  in  my  hed— jest  like 's  if  I  wuz  dreamin',  though  wide 
awake 's  ever  I  wuz  in  all  my  life.  I  jest  'peared  to  be  'way  back 
at  the  beginnin'  uv  things,  befo'  they  wuz  anythin'  else  but 
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water,  'n'  wut  life  there  wnz  in  them  early  days  hed  ter  dew 
'ithoQt  air  er  sun  er  light.  I'd  read  the  Bible  some — ^not  ter  say 
frequent,  'n',  bein'  but  a  poor  skollar,  Jennersez  wuz  'bout 's  ftir 
I  got.  But  onct  a  Blue-nose  I  uz  shipmates  with  wuz  pow'ful 
fond  uv  one  er  the  Bible  yams  he  called  the  Book  uv  Jobe,  V  he 
use'  ter  read  thet  oflF  ter  me 't  well  I  nearly  got  it  through  my 
he'd  solid.  Anyway,  much  ov  it  kem  back  ter  me  neow — bits 
'beout  the  foundayshons  ov  the  world,  'n'  the  boun's  ov  the  sea, 
'n'  suchlike. 

*  'N'  all  the  time  overright  me  in  the  mouth  ov  a  gret  cave, 
with  them  res'less  thutty-foot  feelers  ever  a-twistin'  'n*  wrigglin' 
aroun',  wuz  the  Thing  itself,  them  awful  eyes  jest  a-showin',  like 
moons  made  ov  polished  jet,  in  the  dimness.  Some  ov  my  ship- 
mates wuz  gone,  the  skipper  among  'em  ;  but  some,  like  me,  wuz 
layin'  quiet  'n'  straight ;  while  all  about  us  the  fish,  ov  every 
shape  'n'  size,  wuz  a-gliden'  slow  'n'  stealthy,  like  as  if  ever  on  the 
watch  'gainst  some  enemy  er  anuther. 

'  It  seemed  so  long  I  laid  thar  thet  I  felt  able  to  remember 
every  bush  V  bough  ov  coral,  every  boulder,  that  in  queerest 
shapes  yew  ever  see  lay  scattered  aroun'.  At  last,  never  havin' 
quite  los'  sight  of  thet  horrible  ungodly  Thing  in  the  cave  yander,  I 
see  It  kem  eout.  I  never  knowed  thar  wuz  a  Grod  till  then.  Sence 
thet  time,  whenever  I  hear  some  mouthy  critter  provin\  ez  he 
calls  it,  poor  child !  thet  ther  ain't,  'n'  cain't  be,  any  Crod  I  feel  thet 
sorry  fer  him  I  c'd  jest  sail  right  in  'n'  lam  the  foggy  blether  out'n 
his  fool-skull.  But  ez  I  wuz  a-sayin,  eout  kem  the  Thing  till  I 
see  the  hull  gret  carcass  ov  It,  bigger  'n  the  bigges'  sparm  whale 
I  ever  see,  jest  a  haulin  'n'  a  warpin'  along  by  them  wanderin'  arms 
over  the  hills  'n'  hallers  ov  the  reef  fords  me.  It  floated  between 
me  V  wut  light  ther  wuz,  which  wuz  suthin'  ter  be  thankful  fer, 
fer  Fd  a  gi'n  my  life  ter  be  able  to  shet  my  eyes  from  it  'n'  wut 
wuz  comin*.  It  hung  right  over  me,  'n'  I  felt  the  clingin'  suckers 
dosin'  all  aroun'  me,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  left  me  ag'in.  The 
gret  black  shadder  moved  ter  one  side  'n'  daown  through  that  clear 
water  cum  a  sparm  whale,  graceful  'n'  easy 's  an  albacore.  I  never 
thought  much  of  old  squar'head's  looks  before,  but  I'm  tellin'  ye, 
then  he  looked  like  a  shore-nough  angel  'longside  thet  frightful 
crawlin',  clammy  bundle  of  sea  sarpients. 

*  But  I  hedn't  much  time  ter  reflec*,  fer  thet  whale  had  come  on 
bizness,  'n'  ther  wa'n't  any  percrastinatin'  'bout  him.  When  he  got 
putty  cluss  up  to  the  Thing  that  wuz  backin'  oneasily  away,  he 
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sorter  rounded  to  like  a  boat  comin'  'longside,  only  'gted  ov  oomin' 
roun'  he  come  over,  dar  he'd  over  flukes.  His  jaw  wuz  hangin' 
daown,  baout  twenty  foot  with  all  the  big  teeth  a  shinin',  V  next  I 
knew  he'd  got  thet  gol-dumed  Thing  in  his  mouth  with  a  grip 
right  behin'  them  awful  Eyes.  Bonn'  come  the  tangle  of  arms 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  lacing  clutchin',  tearin'  at  the  whale's 
head.  But  they  might  so  well  hev  hugged  the  Solander  Bock. 
It  made  no  sorter  diffrunce  ter  him,  'n'  his  jaw  kep'  on  w(»:kin'  fer 
all  it  wuz  worth  a-sawin'  off  the  tremenjus  he'd  of  the  Thing. 
Then  the  light  went  eout.  My  gosh  !  thet  water  wuz  jest  turned 
inter  ink,  'n'  though  yew  c'd  feel  the  sway  'n'  swirl  ov  thet  gret 
struggle  like  the  screw  race  ov  some  big  liner  ther  wa'n't  nothin' 
ter  be  seen.  So  I  reckon  the  Thing  I'd  been  puzzlin'  ter  fine  a 
name  fer  wuz  jest  the  Grret  Mogul  ov  all  the  cuttle-fish,  'n'  bein' 
kinder  hard  prest  wuz  a-sheddin'  the  hull  contents  ov  his  ink-tank. 

'  Wall,  I  wuz  sorter  int'rested  in  this  mush  'n'  very  much  wanted 
ter  see  it  through,  but  thet  satisfacshun  wuz  denied  me.  All  the 
chumin  'n'  thrashin'  went  on  jest  above  me  in  pitch-dark  *n'  grave- 
quiet.  Bimeby  the  water  ceased  to  bile  aroun'  'n'  got  clearer,  till 
after  a  while  I  c'd  see  gret  shadders  above  movin'  swiffly.  The 
sea  took  on  anuther  colour  quite  fermiliar  ter  me,  sorter  yaller,  a 
mixin'  ov  red  'n'  blue.  Funniest  thing  wuz  the  carm  way  I  wuz  a- 
takin'  ov  it  all,  jest  like  a  man  lookin'  out'n  a  b'loon  at  a  big  fight, 
er  a  spectayter  in  a  g'lanty  show  hevin'  no  pusnal  concern  in  the 
matter 't  alL  Presently  sneakin  along  comes  a  white  streak  cluss 
ter  me.  Long  befo'  it  touched  me  I  knew  it  fer  wut  it  wuz,  V 
then  I  wuz  in  de'dly  fear  less  the  hope  uv  life  after  all  sh*d  rouse 
me  eout  uv  thish  yer  trance  or  whatever  it  wuz.  Twuz  a  whale- 
line  frum  some  whaleship's  boat  a-fishin'  overhe'd.  It  kem  right 
to  me.  It  teched  me  'n'  I  felt  's'if  I  must  come  to  'n'  die  right 
there  'n'  then.  But  it  swep'  right  under  me,  'n'  then  settled  daown 
coil  after  coil  till  I  wuz  fair  snarled  erp  in  it.  By  this  time  the 
water'd  got  so  soupy  thet  I  could'n'  see  nothin',  but  'twa'n't  long 
befo'  I  felt  myself  a-risin'— eout  uv  the  belly  uv  Hell  ez  Jonah  sez. 

^  Up  I  kem  at  a  good  lick  till  all  uv  a  sudden  I  sees  Gtxl's  light, 
smells  His  air  'n'  hears  voices  uv  men.  Grosh,  but  wa'n't  they 
gallied  when  they  see  me.  Blame  ef  I  did'n'  half  think  they'd 
lemme  go  ag'in.  The  fust  one  ter  git  his  brains  ter  work  wuz  the 
bow  oarsman,  a  nigger,  who  leaned  over  the  gunnel,  his  face  greeny- 
gray  with  fright,  'n'  grabbed  me  by  the  hair.  Thet  roused  the  rest, 
'n*  I  wuz  hauled  in  like  a  whiz.    Then  their  topgues  got  ter 
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Wagging  V  yew  never  heard  so  many  fool  things  said  in  five 
minutes  outside  er  Congress. 

*  It  didn'  seem  ter  strike  any  ov  'em  thet  I  moutn't  be  so  very 
dead  after  all,  though  fortnitly  fer  me  they  conclooded  ter  take 
me  aboard  with  'em.  So  I  laid  thar  in  the  bottom  ov  the  boat 
while  they  finished  haulin'  line.  Ther  wuz  a  clumsy  feller  among 
'em  thet  made  a  slip,  hittin'  me  an  ugly  welt  on  the  nose  as  he 
woz  iallin'.  Nobody  took  any  notice  till  presently  one  ov  'em  hollers, 
**Why  dog  my  cats  ef  thet  corpse  ain't  got  a  nose-bleed."  This 
startled  'em  all,  fer  I  never  met  a  galoot  so  loony  ez  ter  think  a 
de'dmanc'd  bleed.  Hows'ever  they  jest  lit  eout  fer  the  ship  like 
sixty  'n'  h'isted  me  aboard.  'Twuz  er  long  time  befo'  they  got  my 
works  a-tickin'  ag'in,  but  they  done  it  at  last,  'n'  once  more  I 
wuz  a  livin'  man  amon'  livin'  men. 

*  Naow  ov  course  yew  doan'  b'lieve  my  yam — ^yew  cain't,  tain't 
in  nacher,  but,  young  feller,  thar's  an  aJl-fired  heap  o'  things  in 
the  world  that  cain't  be  beleft  in  till  yew' ve  'speriunced  'emyerself 
thet 's  trew 's  gospel  fer  all  thet.' 

I  politely  deprecated  his  assumption  of  my  disbelief  in  his 
yam,  but  my  face  belied  me,  I  know ;  so,  bidding  him '  S'long '  with 
a  parting  present  of  my  plug  of  tobacco  (it  was  all  I  had  to  give), 
I  left  him  and  by  the  fEtiling  light  made  all  speed  I  could  back  to 
my  ship. 

Frank  T.  Bullen. 
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CLOVER  AND  HEARTSEASE. 
BY  MRS.  BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 

In  one  of  Darwin's  books  he  tells  us,  as  an  instance  of  the 
complex  relations  between  living  things  apparently  very  remote 
in  the  scale  of  nature,  how  the  supply  of  clover  and  heartsease  in 
a  district  depends  upon  the  cats.  It  seems  that  the  only  insects 
able  to  reach  the  nectar  in  these  flowers  (and  therefore  to  fertilise 
them)  are  the  humble-bees.  But  the  number  of  humble-bees  in 
a  district  is  limited  by  the  number  of  field-mice,  which  make 
their  living  by  destroying  the  nests  and  combs  of  the  bees ;  and 
the  number  of  mice,  again,  as  we  all  know,  depends  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  cats ;  so  that  the  nests  of  humble-bees 
are  found  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages 
and  small  towns  where  there  are  plenty  of  cats  to  catch  the  mice. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  clover  and  heartsease  depend  for 
their  existence  upon  the  cats. 

I  believe  it  must  be  due  to  some  such  recondite  principle  as 
this  that  we  find  no  fewer  than  four  firms  of  solicitors  in  our 
Square  of  humble-bees ;  but  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  the  beneficent  cat  or  the  predatory  mouse  I  am 
puzzled  to  decide.  No  doubt  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
point  of  view :  whether  we  are  interested  in  the  relations  between 
the  hujnble-bee  and  his  clover,  or  whether  the  fate  of  the  mouse 
appeals  more  strongly  to  our  sympathies.  One  door  of  the  County 
Court  opens  into  our  Square,  and  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  law  among  us.  The  ubiquitousness  of 
the  money-lender,  the  diflSculty  of  collecting  rents,  the  compli- 
cated relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  between  master 
and  man,  and  all  the  catastrophes  attendant  upon  the  hire- 
system — these  are  quite  enough  to  keep  our  lawyers  busy,  and 
we  are  rather  proud  to  have  among  us  so  many  men  who  are 
skilled  to  solve  these  mysterious  problems. 

Look  at  this  decent  quiet  woman  just  coming  out  of  the  court. 
She  earns  her  living  by  doing  macldne  work  for  a  large  firm  in 
the  City,  and  she  at  any  rate  may  stand  for  the  humble,  busy  bee. 
But  she  has  been  buying  her  machine  on  the  hire-system,  under 
which  she  pays  8f.  10«.  for  a  machine  worth  about  4i.  j  and 
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suddenly,  when  she  has  paid  o£F  nearly  71,,  a  slack  time  comes  in 
her  worky  and  she  misses  her  jaymtots  for  a  few  weeks.  She 
does  not  trouble  herself  much  about  it ;  she  'has  missed  several 
times  before  under  similar  circumstances  and  has  always  been 
treated  with  great  leniency.  The  agents  knew  well  enough  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  earning  again  she  would  resume  her  payments, 
and  the  collector  never  made  himself  unpleasant.  But  that  was 
before  she  had  paid  so  much.  Now  the  agents  see  their  oppor- 
tunity ;  they  have  not  much  more  to  expect  from  her,  but  the 
machine  is  far  from  being  worn  out,  and  with  a  little  polishing 
and  refitting  can  be  let  out  again  on  almost  the  same  terms,  and 
80  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  three  or  four  times  over.  Their 
collector  is  instructed  to  reclaim  it,  the  predatory  mouse  makes 
his  attack  upon  the  bee,  and  the  poor  woman  has  recourse  in  her 
despair  to  the  solicitor,  who  will  take  up  her  case  and  accept 
payment  in  'weekly  instalments' — another  charge  upon  her 
slender  income.  Still,  the  appeal  to  the  high-handed  and  high- 
minded  judge  will  probably  be  successful,  she  will  keep  her 
machine,  be  saved  from  utter  ruin,  and  continue  her  humble  but 
useful  function  of  extracting  a  very  little  honey  from  a  very 
diflScult  source. 

But  it  would  be  exaggerating  their  merits  to  represent  our 
lawyers  being  mainly  the  champions  of  oppressed  women ;  no 
doubt  such  cases  do  appeal  to  their  sympathies,  and  are  very 
eflFective  in  court ;  but  the  pay  for  them  is  small  and  uncertain, 
and  would  hardly  afibrd  a  living  to  all  four  firms,  even  supposing 
the  other  side  called  in  their  aid  also.  But  absentee  landlords 
who  prefer  country  life  find  it  convenient  to  have  someone  on 
the  spot,  who  will  spare  them  the  painful  details  of  business,  and 
hand  over  only  the  pleasant  receipts ;  and  we  see  many  Hebraic- 
looking  men  passing  in  and  out  of  their  doors  whom  we  all 
connect  with  suggestions  of  bad  debts.  And  there  is  one  branch 
of  their  work  which  seems  to  be  utterly  unjustifiable  from  any 
conceivable  point  of  view. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  there  is  something  quite  chivalrous  and 
magnanimous  about  it.  When  Miss  Murchison,  one  of  the  dress- 
makers whose  cards  adorn  the  windows  of  our  Square,  received  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Bogg,  asking  her  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability  she  was  next-of-kin  to  a  wealthy  land- 
owner who  had  recently  died  in  the  north  of  England  and  oflFering 
to  conduct  her  case  for  her  if  she  would  take  it  up,  her  simple 
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gratitude  was  beyond  all  bounds.  That  a  gentleman  quite  mi-* 
known  to  her  should  not  only  take  the  trouble  to  inform  her  of 
her  good  fortune,  but  should  also  be  willing  to  take  all  the 
perplexities  of  the  l^al  difficulties  off  her  hands,  and  never  charge 
a  penny  except  just  out-of-pocket  expenses  until  she  came  into 
her  fortune — surely  such  generosity  was  without  precedent. 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  feelings  of  the  hard-worked  dressmaker 
when  first  the  prospect  of  wealth  and  fortune  was  opened  up  to 
her.  Unless  you  have  spent  all  your  life  in  earning  just  enough 
to  live  upon,  with  few  holidays  and  no  time  for  interests  beyond 
your  daily  work,  except  indeed  when  work  was  slack,  and  your 
whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  crushing  down  the  lurking  fear  of 
debt  and  starvation — unless,  that  is,  you  have  been  a  poor  needle- 
woman, you  hardly  can  realise  the  sudden  intoxication  of  vague 
hopes  which  rushcKl  in  upon  the  gentle  mind  of  Hannah  Murchison 
and  quite  destroyed  the  monotonous  equilibrium  of  her  life.  The 
letter  came  while  she  was  'fitting'  Bose  Bobby,,  who  was  going 
to  be  married,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was  having  a 
dress  made  on  purpose  for  her.  The  blue  envelope  with  its  formal 
aspect  gave  Hannah  '  quite  a  turn,'  as  she  said  afterwards,  for  she 
thought  the  landlord  must  be  reviving  the  memory  of  the  back 
rent  which  had  accumulated  during  her  illness  six  years  ago,  and 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for  so  long  that  both  parties  had 
forgotten  it.  She  had  time  to  calculate  the  probable  amount 
and  measure  it  against  her  little  savings  in  the  Post  Office  before 
she  could  get  rid  of  Hose ;  and  when  she  was  at  last  alone  she 
sat  and  looked  at  the  letter  for  ten  minutes  of  terror  before  she 
could  make  up  her  mind  to  open  it.  When  she  had  opened  and 
read  it,  it  was  long  before  she  could  grasp  the  meaning ;  and  not 
until  she  had  talked  it  over  with  Mrs.  Boberts  on  the  first  floor 
front  did  the  wonderful  fact  begin  to  gather  reality  for  her.  They 
cast  about  for  analogies,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  cases  which 
were  'similarly  alike,'  and  Mrs.  Boberts  recalled  that  old  Miss 
Johnson,  who  was  so  genteel,  had  always  claimed  that  her  grand- 
father had  kept  a  hundred  cows  in  St.  Paul's  Boad.  No  one  had 
given  much  credit  to  the  story  before,  for  St.  Paul's  Boad,  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  district,  seemed  such  an  unlikely  place  to 
keep  even  a  few  cows ;  but  in  the  light  of  Miss  Murchison's  more 
wonderful  tale  Miss  Johnson's  claims  began  to  wear  a  credible, 
nay  even  a  probable  air.  Then,  too,  there  was  old  Bill  Wallace 
and  his  two  sisters,  who  lived  in  the  basement  of  Number  Three. 
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Tbej  were  always  talking,  when  they  could  get  an  audience,  about 
their  descent  from  the  royal  Wallaces  of  Scotland,  and  their 
consequent  connection  with  the  royal  fEimily  of  England,  but 
limited  their  inmiediate  ambitions  to  a  claim  upon  Kennington 
Oval,  which  they  had  been  told  by  a  lawyer  they  could  undoubtedly 
make  good  as  soon  as  they  could  save  enough  money  to  pay  the 
immediate  expenses.  And  Miss  Murchison  called  to  mind  the 
mysterious  advertisements  which  appear  in  the  front  page  of  the 
newspaper;  and  in  our  Square,  if  nowhere  else,  are  carefully 
studied  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  sources  from  which  '  something 
might  turn  up' — *If  A.B.  will  communicate  with  CD.  he  will 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage/  It  is  one  of  the  traditions 
of  the  Square  how  once  an  A,B. — he  lived  at  42 — really  had 
found  his  name  there,  and  had  communicated  with  CD. ;  but  the 
result  was  never  known,  as  A.B.  suddenly  disappeared,  and  did 
not  return  to  share  his  new  fortune  with  his  old  friends.  In 
short,  as  Mrs.  Roberts  asserted,  there's  no  doubt  there 'd  be  a 
many  strange  things  happen  if  everyone  had  their  rights ' ;  and  a 
vivid  sense  of  being  kept  out  of  her  own  began  gradually  to  fix 
itself  in  Hannah's  mind.  She  recalled  how  her  parents,  who  had 
died  twenty  years  ago,  had  always  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
neighbours,  and  how  her  feather  never  would  say  anything  about 
his  people,  but  had  always  '  held  himself  very  high ' ;  and  finally, 
after  waiting  to  get  a  masculine  opinion  from  Mr.  Roberts  when 
he  came  in  to  tea,  she  decided  to  call  upon  the  lawyers  first  thing 
next  morning. 

Needless  to  say,  the  visit  to  the  lawyer  was  highly  satisfactory. 
Hannah's  recollections  of  her  parents,  and  especially  of  her  father's 
n(M-th-country  accent,  were  hailed  as  striking  corroborations  of 
her  claim ;  and  the  few  papers  which  she  had  been  able  to  hunt 
out  were  reverently  handled  as  important  documents  in  the  case. 
Her  own  birth  certificate,  her  mother's  marriage-lines,  and  an  old 
letter  fit>m  a  solicitor  in  Newcastle  were  singled  out  as  the  most 
indispensable,  and  locked  up  in  a  tin  box.  True,  the  letter  was 
merely  a  formal  note  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Rice  and  Smith 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Murchison ;  but 
then,  as  the  lawyer  explained,  it  clearly  indicated  that  her  £ftther 
had  been  making  some  inquiries  about  something. 

*  And  now,  my  dear  madam,'  he  had  said  in  conclusion,  '  what 
about  the  funds  necessary  for  establishing  such  an  important 
claim  ?   Of  course,  it  cannot  be  done  for  nothing,  though,  as  we 
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have  intimated,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  onr  services  at  yottf 
disposal/ 

Hannah  blinked  nervonsly  at  him ;  she  had  somehow  gathered 
the  idea  that  she  would  not  be  called  upon  to  spend  anything 
Tmtil  she  was  in  actual  possession  of  her  fortune. 

The  man  watched  her  as  he  went  on,  ^  There  11  be  important 
papers  to  get,  first  of  all  your  father's  birth  certificate ;  as  you 
don't  know  where  he  was  bom  that  will  be  an  expensive  business. 
Then  there's  the  other  party  to  take  into  consideration.  Of 
course  they  will  be  raising  all  sorts  of  difficulties  as  soon  as  they 
know  we  are  on  the  track.' 

Hannah  gazed  at  him  more  and  more  vacantly ;  she  was  really 
experiencing  the  first  shock  to  the  glow  of  confidence  with  which 
he  had  infected  her.  Not  that  she  doubted  him,  but  the  terror 
had  rushed  upon  her  that  her  savings  might  not  be  enough  to 
'establish  her  claim/  that  she  would  lose  the  greatest  chance 
which  she  had  ever  heard  of  simply  because  she  was  poor. 

Mr.  Freeman  grew  impatient.  *  Of  course,  if  you  don't  think 
it  worth  while,  there 's  no  more  to  be  said.' 

Hannah  summoned  up  her  courage.  'Would  five  pounds  be 
enough,  sir  ? '  she  asked  timidly  and  blushing  at  the  thought  of 
suggesting  so  little.  But  Mr.  Freeman  smiled  grimly;  it  was 
better  than  he  had  expected  when  he  had  seen  the  faded,  shabby 
little  figure  come  into  the  office.  *  Well,  for  the  present,  perhaps ; 
suppose  you  give  me  five  pounds  on  account,  and  we  must  make 
it  go  as  £Gtr  as  we  can.' 

So  straight  from  his  office  Hannah  had  gone  to  the  post  office, 
the  great  honeycomb  where  so  many  little  stores  are  hoarded, 
and  given  notice  of  withdrawal  of  five  pounds.  The  postmistress 
looked  sympathetic;  she  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  small 
account  with  interest,  and  had  been  taken  into  confidence  when 
bad  times  or  illness  had  checked  its  progress.  But  this  time 
Hannah  disclaimed  her  sympathy,  and  could  not  resist  telling  her 
with  tremulous  glee  of  her  impending  good  fortune,  and  how  she 
would  have  no  more  need  of  savings  now,  since  she  had  *  come 
into  *  a  large  property,  and  would  have  thousands  a  year.  *  And 
rd  keep  it  with  you,  Miss  James ;  but  I  expect  it  wouldn't  be  con- 
venient to  you.  I  should  always  want  to  be  drawing  it  out,  you  see.' 

Mrs.  Aggus  was  in  the  shop  buying  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an 
envelope  for  the  gentleman  in  her  basement,  and  heard  with 
wondering  envy.    *  The  luck  some  people  have,'  she  muttered  as 
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Bhe  hurried  out,  for,  though  she  could  not  hope  to  share  in  the 
fortune,  she  might  at  least  be  the  first  to  tell  of  it  in  the  Square. 
But  Mrs.  Boberts  had  been  before  her,  and  as  she  turned  the 
comer  into  the  Square  she  saw  that  she  was  too  late.  A  group  of 
women  gathered  round  the  steps  of  No.  6,  and  were  listening  like 
a  (xreek  chorus  while  Mrs.  Roberts,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  told 
the  tale— ostensibly  to  her  sister-in-law  who  stood  with  her  in  the 
doorway,  but  with  voice  and  eye  directed  to  the  larger  audience. 
The  undercurrent  of  admiring  murmurs  which  had  accompanied 
her  very  dramatic  recital  broke  out  into  a  shrill  chorus  of  chatter 
as  she  concluded,  and  the  group  broke  up  as  Mrs.  Aggus  ap- 
proached, but  only  to  form  again  in  twos  and  threes  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  heiress. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Hannah  was  fSted  in  the  Square,  and 
might,  as  she  declared,  have  had  all  her  meals  for  nothing,  folks 
were  so  kind.  Nor  was  she  backward  in  return,  in  promising  all 
manner  of  good  things  to  her  friends,  for  whom  the  little  dress- 
maker became  a  strange  combination  of  romantic  heroine,  great 
lady,  and  fairy  godmother.  The  postman  took  to  touching  his 
hat  when  he  met  her,  the  greengrocer  was  even  more  profuse  than 
usual  in  sprinkling  his  conversation  with  '  lidy/  and  the  pork* 
butcher — a  great  man,  being  on  the  vestry — sent  round  a  pound 
of  sausages  with  his  compliments.  Rose  Bobby  was  the  only 
malcontent,  for,  finding  that  her  wedding-dress  made  no  progress, 
she  carried  it  o£F  in  a  hufiP  to  Mrs.  Warren  at  No.  33  ;  and  Hannah 
not  only  acquiesced,  but  sent  her  other  customers  across  also,  for 
indeed  she  was  feeling  much  too  unsettled  to  sit  at  her  needle. 
And  then  Mrs.  Warren  in  her  gratitude  offered  to  make  Hannah 
herself  a  new  dress  and  mantle  for  next  to  nothing,  and  the 
councQ  of  neighbours  decreed  that  it  was  a  shame  that  she  should 
be  going  about  in  her  old  things,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  she  all  the  while  a  great  lady.  '  For  it  stands  to  reason,' 
argued  Mrs.  Jacobs,  *  that  if  you're  going  to  be  one  in  a  few  weeks 
you  are  one  now ;  it  isn't  just  a  scratch  of  the  lawyer's  pen  as  is 
going  to  make  the  difference.'  So  another  five  pounds  was  with- 
drawn from  the  account,  and  Hannah  shone  before  the  admiring 
eyes  of  the  Square  in  a  purple  gown  and  a  mantle  heavy  with 
plush  and  jet. 

But  those  few  weeks  of  elation  and  magnificence  were  all  the 
fortune  which  ever  came  her  way.  There  was  just  one  paper 
which  could  never  be  produced,  and  though  the  lawyers  carried 
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on  their  search  with  its  consequent  expenses  until  Hannah's  little 
store  was  exhausted  to  the  last  farthing,  they  were  no  nearer 
finding  it  than  at  the  beginning.  It  was  the  record  of  her  grand- 
father's marriage  which  was  missing,  and  Hannah  returned  firom 
her  last  interview  white  with  terror  and  shame.  She  had  confided 
in  broken  whispers  to  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  found  her  sitting  trem- 
bling in  the  cold  and  dark  of  her  little  room,  how  Mr.  Bogg  had 
said  they  must  have  more  money,  and  when  she  said  she  had  no 
more  he  had  spoken  quite  rough  and  careless-like  and  said,  *  Oh, 
well,  it  didn't  much  matter,  after  all.  Probably  the  old  fellow 
never  was  married.*  And  when  she  had  summoned  up  courage — 
for  she  had  always  seen  Mr.  Freeman  before,  who  was  a  much 
pleasanter-spoken  gentleman — to  ask,  Did  it  make  any  difierence  ? 
he  had  laughed — such  an  ugly  kind  of  laugh — and  said,  Oh,  no, 
of  course  not ;  only  that  she  would  never  see  any  of  the  property 
and  they  had  had  all  their  trouble  for  nothing. 

And  then  Mrs.  Roberts  had  taken  her  upstairs  and  comforted 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  warming  and  feeding  and  soothing 
her,  and  finally  declaring  that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
That  went  far  to  restore  Hannah's  fainting  spirits,  for  the  honest 
doubt  of  even  one  mind  will  always  count  for  something  against 
the  fact  which  crushes  us.  We  live  so  much  in  the  future  that  it 
is  death  to  be  cut  off  from  the  vision  of  it,  and  we  follow  any 
will  o'  the  wisp  which  seems  to  lead  us  on,  rather  than  acquiesce 
in  blankness.  So  that  when  Mr.  Roberts,  duly  informed  of  the 
situation,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  another  lawyer  must  be 
consulted,  Hannah  seized  at  the  new  hope  almost  as  eagerly  as 
she  had  done  at  the  first  prospect  of  her  good  fortune.  The 
argument  was  simple :  a  lawyer  had  wronged  her — property  or 
no  property,  that  was  clear;  therefore  she  must  fiiid  another 
lawyer  who  would  see  her  righted.  Once  that  phrase  had  been 
discovered,  it  seemed  of  itself  to  decide  the  future  course  of  action. 
*  You  ain't  no  match  for  them,'  reiterated  Mr.  Roberts  with  heavy 
decisiveness ;  *  no,  you  ain't ;  'tain't  likely.  But  you  go  to  another 
on  'em,  and  hell  see  you  righted.' 

It  was  dimly  in  Hannah's  mind,  as  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  one  chance  of  recovering  her  life  lay  in 
immediate  submission.  But  the  position  was  too  strong  for  her. 
She  could  pawn  her  newly  acquired  bravery — ^that  had  hardly 
become  a  part  of  her  life  as  yet — and  so  raise  a  Uttle  more  money 
to  throw  in  desperation  to  the  fates  who  were  taunting  her; 
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chance  and  the  neighbours  might  be  trusted  to  find  food  to  keep 
her  alive.  But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  kill  at  one  blow 
both  the  new  hope  which  had  filled  her  future  and  the  modest 
dignity  which  had  sheltered  her  past.  Her  mind  revolted  with  a 
shrinking  which  was  almost  physical  from  the  very  thought  of 
sitting  down  again  to  her  needle,  disillusioned  and  hopeless,  to 
begin  all  over  again  the  long  slow  toil  with  which  she  was  so 
bmiliar.  And  the  doubt  which  had  been  cast  upon  her  father's 
legitimacy  made  it  seem  still  more  impossible  to  acquiesce ;  for  now 
all  the  neighbours  would  know  that  the  little  mystery  which  had 
hong  about  her  family  had  been  one  of  shame  and  not  of  dignity. 
As  die  crept  to  bed  that  night  weary  and  shipwrecked,  she 
silenced  the  warning  voice  by  a  persistent  murmur  ^  He'll  see  me 
righted.' 

And  so  she  plunged  deeper  into  the  morass.  Crradually  her 
clothing  was  pawned,  and  then  her  little  '  home' — the  sewing- 
machine  going  first,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  destitution  which 
crept  upon  her  like  a  devouring  monster.  At  one  time  a  col- 
lection was  made  for  her  in  the  Square;  at  another  a  firiendly 
lead,  got  up  by  Mr.  Boberts,  provided  six  and  eightpence  and  a 
week's  living.  But  she  was  soon  in  debt  to  all  of  the  neighbours 
who  could  find  money  to  lend,  and  to  some  who  had  not  ready 
money  she  owed  board  and  lodging.  For  she  could  no  longer  pay 
rent,  and  one  after  another  took  her  in  for  a  few  weeks  on  the 
strength  of  her  expectations.  Expectations  in  our  Square  are  so 
much  more  brilliant  than  realities  as  to  compensate  for  their 
lack  of  certainty;  and  we  invested  our  money  or  food  in  poor 
Hannah's  fortunes,  just  as  we  should  spend  a  shilling  in  backing 
a  horse  rather  than  put  it  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

But  the  resources  of  the  Square  are  very  limited,  especially  in 
the  wint%^;  and  then  it  was  all  the  poor  woman  could  manage  to 
keep  aUve,  and  there  was  naturally  no  money  forthcoming  to 
advance  her '  case.'  Those  who  still  hoped  to  see  their  investment 
back  with  interest  resented  this  check,  and  racked  their  brains  to 
help  her  to  some  firesh  source.  The  mission  ladies  were  good  for 
one  ten  shillings,  but  it  was  well  known  that  their  funds  were 
small  and  would  not  respond  to  a  second  application.  The  Sisters 
at  the  Priory  were  supposed  to  have  fabulous  sums  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  the  council  of  neighbours  determined  that  Hannah 
must  make  her  way  round  to  the  front  of  the  church  and  attend  a 
few  services,  as  necessary  preliminary  to  making  her  wants  known. 
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She  had  never  before  done  anything  so  mean,  but  she  was 
desperate.  Indeed,  she  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  will  of  her 
own,  but  was  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  any  suggestion  which 
offered.  She  had  abandoned  her  life  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  her  the  community  was  represented  by  those 
informal  gatherings  which  were  always  taking  place  in  the  Square, 
or  indeed  by  any  one  of  the  neighbours  who  for  the  moment 
happened  to  take  an  interest  in  her  affairs.  If  Mrs.  Roberts 
thought  it  was  time  to  try  a  new  lawyer,  Hannah  submissively 
obeyed;  when  Mrs.  Crrady  suggested  that  an  appeal  to  the 
magistrate  was  sometimes  fruitful  of  ten  shillings,  and  offered  to 
lend  the  most  ragged  of  her  four,  she  plunged  gratefully  into  the 
horrors  of  the  police-court ;  and  now  when  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  the  Sisters  should  be  approached  in  what  was  known 
by  long  experience  to  be  the  only  efficacious  way,  there  was  no 
question  of  resistance.  So  Maria  Bobby  was  despatched  to  obtain 
a  list  of  services  and  classes,  and  the  council  deliberated  upon  it 
and  arranged  Hannah's  campaign  for  her. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  she  carried  out  their  instructions,  and 
derived  some  little  rest  and  comfort  from  doing  so ;  but  when  the 
Sisters  had  been  duly  tried,  and  had  limited  their  contribution  to 
what  the  Square  agreed  to  consider  *  very  shabby,'  she  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Her  feeble 
attempts  to  explain  that  she  liked  going  to  church  were  dis- 
credited, and  Mrs.  Aggus  only  voiced  public  opinion  when  she 
said  that  for  her  part  she  called  it  meannspirited  to  take  all  that 
trouble  and  so  little  to  be  got  by  it. 

And  so  she  was  torn  away  from  the  last  anchorage  at  whidi 
she  caught,  and  sank  deeper  into  dull  despair,  until  the  neigh- 
bours began  to  look  significantly  at  each  other  and  touch  their 
foreheads,  when  they  heard  her  broken  tremulous  voice  repeating 
the  monotonous  tale  of  her  unrealised  hopes.  And  perhaps  it 
was  a  relief  to  all  when  one  day  Bob  Bobby  rushed  into  the 
Square  with  the  news  that  Miss  Murchison  had  fallen  down  in  the 
street  and  been  carried  to  the  infirmary.  *  The  guardians  will  see 
her  righted,'  was  Mr.  Roberts's  comment  when  he  was  informed, 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  visited  the  infirmary  next  day  to  see  whether 
any  steps  were  likely  to  be  taken  by  that  august  board.  But  she 
came  back  looking  very  grave;  and  when  she  reported  to  tbe 
neighbours  *  on  the  dangerous  list,'  they  were  one  and  all  agreed 
that  for  their  part,  whatever  happened^  they  would  not  press  theij 
claim  against  the  estate, 
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SoM£  little  time  ago,  when  writing  on  the  snbject  of '  Stuart  Belie 
Collecting/  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  gave  a  number  of  interesting  details 
regarding  the  current  prices  of  Stuart  remains,  which  prices  not 
only  impressed  the  present  writer  with  their  magnitude,  and 
explained  how  the  proprietors  of  those  dusty,  dingy  shops  one 
meets  all  over  provincial  Great  Britain,  which  usually  boast  of  the 
title  •  The  only  Original  Curiosity  Shop/  make  their  living,  but 
threw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  an  amusing  anecdote  narrated 
last  year  at  an  inaugural  luncheon  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich.  The 
very  reverend  gentleman  said  that  an  American  had  recently  called 
upon  him,  and,  referring  to  the  cathedral,  asked,  *  How  much  will 
you  take  for  the  whole  blessed  concern  ? '  Doubtless  the  Dean 
and  his  hearers  imagined  that  the  bid  was  made  in  a  joking  spirit, 
or  that  the  would-be  purchaser  was  desirous  of  making  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  wealth,  but  we,  with  our  eyes  opened  by  a  study  of 
the  relic  market,  can  only  look  upon  the  question  as  a  species  of 
'feeler'  put  forward  in  a  cold-blooded  commercial  spirit  by  one 
who  recognised  that  a  foundation  so  ancient  and  so  full  of  relics 
would  be  of  considerably  more  value  to  the  unscrupulous  relic  broker 
than  a  similar  area  in  the  most  auriferous  district  in  the  globe. 

This  statement,  perhaps,  will  be  received  with  incredulity,  but 
we,  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  present  ruling  prices,  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  reader  who  follows 
our  attempt  to  discover  the  value  of  one  dead  celebrity  will  agree 
with  us  that  we  have  not  over-estimated  the  value  of  a  cathedral  full. 

Statisticians  tell  us  that  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered, 
and  they  further  state  that  the  average  head  of  fair  hair  consists 
of  143,000,  of  dark  hair  105,000,  and  of  red  30,000 ;  therefore,  if 
we  allow  our  celebrity  100,000  hairs,  or  say,  500  (relic  trade) 
locks,  we  shall  have  some  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  hirsute  adornment.  A  lock  of  Edward  IV.'s  hair  last  July 
fetched  82.  8a.;  in  1896  some  tresses  of  Marie  Antoinette's  hair 
were,  brutal  as  it  sounds,  knocked  down  for  362. ;  two  locks  of 
Napoleon's  hair,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
sold  recently  for  302.  (the  price  included  a  letter  showing  that  it 
was  a  weU-authenticated  memorial)  and  52.  respectively,  whilst  a 
watch  and  a  lock  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  hair  realised  262.  58. ;  if  we 
T«)ae  ODr  cetobrities'  locks  at  82.  a-piece,  or  4,0002.  for  the  head  of 
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hair,  no  one  with  the  above  figures  to  guide  him  can  accuse  us  of 
exaggeration.  A  'part'  of  the  beard  of  Creorge  IIL  last  August 
only  realised  Z6s. ;  but  then  Creorge  was  never  really  popular 
among  relic  hxmters,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  celebrity 
would  command  better  prices.  As  a  '  part '  is  so  vague  a  measure, 
and  as  the  statistician,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  so  feur  failed  to  number 
the  hairs  of  our  beards,  we  feel  obliged  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  celebrity's  beard  and  moustache  at  the  nominal  figure  of  250L 
— a  very  alarming  sacrifice,  we  feel  sure. 

We  have  before  us  a  note  to  the  efifect  that  a  child's  heart 
immersed  in  a  jar  of  spirits  was  recently  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot,  Paris.  It  was  catalogued  as  the  heart  of  Louis  XVIL, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  and,  says  our  informant,  *  from  the  documen- 
tary evidence  which  accompanied  it,  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
its  authenticity ' ;  unfortunately  the  sum  it  realised  at  the  sale  is 
not  mentioned.  In  April  1897,  a  wealthy  Texas  lady,  having 
lost  the  middle  finger  of  her  right  hand,  advertised,  ofifering 
2002.  to  any  woman  who  would  sacrifice  a  finger  for  flesh-grafting 
purposes — (the  offer,  by  the  way,  was  promptly  accepted) — but 
although  this  does  not  afford  us  much  guidance  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  dead  celebrity's  hand,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
mummified  hand  and  forearm  pierced  with  nail-holes  which,  with 
a  basket-hilted  sword,  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  fBunily  <rf 
Graham  of  Woodhall,  Yorkshire,  and  considered  to  have  once  been 
the  property  of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Montrose,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  the  possession  of  such  a  relic  would  be  beyond  tiie 
reach  of  any  but  the  most  wealthy. 

Leaving  this  somewhat  gruesome  but  necessary  portion  of  our 
estimate,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
celebrities'  garments  and  their  prices.  When  the  personal  effects 
and  wardrobe  of  M.  le  Royer,  the  late  President  of  the  French 
Senate,  were  sold  by  auction  in  the  summer  of  1897,  three  of  his 
dress  coats,  equal  to  new,  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  waiter  in  the 
Quartier  Latin  for  the  appalling  (from  a  relic  broker's  point  of 
view)  sum  of  eleven  francs,  which  is  not  encouraging,  when  we 
consider  that  we  cannot  claim  more  than  one  coat  for  our  typical 
celebrity^  Our  spirits  rose,  however,  when  we  noted  that  a  living 
celebrity.  Dr.  Nansen  to  wit,  sold  an  old  suit,  worn  on  the  occasion 
of  his  meeting  Mr.  Jackson  in  Franz  Josef  Land,  to  a  well-known 
sculptor  in  wax  for  1,0002.,  and  we  were  positively  jubilant  when 
we  read  that  the  habit  worn  by  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  realised  no 
less  than  22,000?. — we  should  like  to  have  known  when  and  where. 
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To  go  more  into  detail,  we  find  that  the  pale  blue  silk  nnder-vest, 
with  its  baleful  number  of  buttonholes  (thirteen),  worn  by  Charles  I. 
on  the  day  he  was  beheaded,  sold  last  November  for  2102.,  an  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  price  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
auctioneer's  statement  made  during  the  sale  that  he  expected  it 
would  realise  500!.,  and  one,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
we  expect  a  similar  garment  worn  by  our  celebrity  to  attain. 

When  the  historical  contents  of  Hengrave  Hall,  near  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  were  put  up  to  auction  a  year  last  August,  three 
relics,  one  of  them  an  embroidered  shirt  which  belonged  to 
Henry  VII.,  went  at  the  paltry  figure  of  81.  10«.,  which  shows, 
though  further  proof  is  forthcoming,  that  the  eflfects  of  a  celebrity 
who  died  in  his  bed  are  in  nothing  like  the  same  demand  as  those 
of  one  who  literally  lost  his  head — sentiment  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  valuable  asset.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  sale  of  Louis.  XVI.  mementos  at  Bouen  in  1896, 
when  1142.  was  given  for  the  cambric  shirt  worn  by  the  Kiog  the 
day  before  his  death.  A  special  interest  in  this  shirt  was,  perhaps, 
engendered  by  the  f&ci  that  on  the  wristband  was  an  ink-stain, 
which  probably  came  there  when,  as  Clery  relates,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  wrote  to  the  Convention  praying  for  a  respite  of  three 
days  and  the  permission  to  see  his  family  and  his  confessor  before 
he  died.  Certainly  we  must  claim  for  our  typical  celebrity  that 
he  laid  down  his  life  on  the  block. 

Mr.  Lang  in  his  most  entertaining  article  mentions  that '  two 
little  veskits  "  which  Prince  Charles  had  really  worn  were  lately 
sold  at  Aberdeen  for  61^.  and  332.  158.'  Whether  these  are  the 
same  garments  that  were  sold  early  in  November  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  have  a  note  to  the  eflfect  that  two  richly  embroidered  yellow 
satin  vests  which  were  worn  by  the  Prince  during  his  sojourn  at 
Holyrood,  were  purchased  for  742.  Ida.,  and  another,  but  unfinished, 
vest  of  crimson  silk,  with  massive  gold  ornaments,  intended  to  have 
been  donned  by  the  '  Young  Pretender  *  at  his  coronation,  went  for 
merely  221. — apparently  the  '  little  veskit '  of  a  celebrity  whose 
effects  are  in  demand  is  worth  about  332.  The  value  of  the  habit  of 
Charles  XII.  appears  to  us  to  have  been  rather  highly  apprised. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  have  no  real  foundation  upon 
which  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  celebrity's  knee-breeches.  Mr. 
Long  remarks,  *  Could  his  Boyal  Highness  return  he  might  finance 
a  new  expedition  by  disposing  of  autographs  and  his  old  knee- 
breeches  ' ;  but,  beyond  indicating  that  their  value  would  put  them 
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out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  relic  hunter — even  an  Egyptian 
expedition  costs  300,0002. — and  would  necessitate  the  formation 
of  a  syndicate,  who  would  probably  cut  the  garment  up  and  retail 
the  pieces  at  popular  prices,  say  11.  Is.  down  and  twelve  monthly 
payments  of  one  guinea  each,  or,  if  mounted  on  a  specially  manu&o- 
tured  revolving  table,  fifteen  payments  of  the  same  sum,  we  do  not 
get  much  help  in  making  so  important  an  estimate,  for  which  purpose 
not  even  the  knowledge  that  a  piece  of  Prince  Charles's  tartan  plaid 
was  sold  at  the  Culloden  sale  for  91.  is  in  our  opinion  sufficient. 

At  the  aforementioned  sale  Her  Majesty,  for  1602.,  purchased  a 
walking-stick,  the  head  of  which  was  carved  to  represent  ^  Wisdom 
and  Folly,*  once  the  property  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  Greorge  IV.  walking-stick  only  realised  182.  when 
sold  in  1890,  and  the  Glenlyon  staff  482.  6«.,  we  would  hesitate 
to  credit  our  celebrity  with  more  than  252.  for  this  item.  At  the 
Zoschille  sale  a  heavy  rapier,  with  a  41 -inch  blade  and  dated  1580, 
realised  2002.,  but  early  in  1897  Prince  Charles  Edward's  dirk, 
with  flint-lock  pistol  attached,  sold  for  a  paltry  32.  ISs.,  whilst 
the  great  Bob  Roy's  claymore,  manufactured  by  Andrea  Ferrari, 
with  its  shark's-skin  grip  and  all,  went  for  372.  16«. — could  we 
under  these  circumstances  ask  the  enthusiastic  purchaser  to  give 
more  than  202.  for  the  sword  of  the  average  celebrity  ? 

With  regard  to  his  jewellery,  we  find  that  the  current  prices 
of  gold  badges  and  stars  vary  between  302.  and  402.,  though  the 
Star  and  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ  of  Portugal,  largely  com- 
posed of  fine  brilliants,  sold  in  1897  for  5202.  You  would  not 
expect  to  find  many  of  these,  however,  on  an  average  celebrity, 
or  even  a  watch  that  would  rival  in  value  (it  was  sold  a  year  last 
May  for  1,1202.)  that  of  Louis  XIV.  when  Dauphin  of  France;  or 
a  gold  snuff  box  decorated  by  Fragonard,  and  worth  3,3502. ;  but  he 
might  possess  a  watch  equal  in  value  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
and  a  seal  such  as  the  one  which  bore  upon  it  the  word  '  Fare- 
well,* used  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  to  seal  the  tickets  for  the  last 
performance  in  which  she  took  part.  Judging  from  the  price  of 
Stuart  relics,  we  should  expect  our  celebrity's  shoe  buckles  to 
produce  102.,  and  his  ring  from  202.  to  302. — a  modest  sum  when 
compared  with  the  4602.  given  last  July  for  the  signet  ring 
of  Asanda,  King  of  the  Bosphorus ;  whilst  for  his  handkerchief, 
after  the  price  (1,0002.)  Mr.  ex-Sheriff  Dewar  gave  for  the  one 
known  as  Greorge  the  Third's  Jubilee  handkerchief  at  the  recent 
Press  Bazaar  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Guildhall  libraiy,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  windfall  it  might  not  bring  in. 
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We  see  from  the  prices  already  presented  that  although  we 
have  only  dealt  with  the  hair  (4,0002.),  moustache  and  beard 
(2501.),  vest  (2101.),  shirt  with  blood  stain  (lOOZ.),  waistcoat  (33i.)» 
walking-stick  (25i.),  sword  (20L),  orders  (lOOi.),  watch  (25L), 
seal  (61.  108.),  shoe-buckles  (lOL),  rings  (50L),  our  celebrity  would 
produce  almost  5,0002.,  without  taking  into  consideration  such 
articles  of  attire  as  his  hat  (one  of  Napoleon's,  we  learn,  sold  for 
452.),  collar,  richly  embroidered  coat  (to  be  purchased  by  a  syndi- 
cate having  a  capital  of  10,0002.  divided  into  500  Preference 
shares  of  102.  each:  these  shares,  by  the  way,  would  be  pre- 
ferential as  regards  those  portions  of  the  garment  possessing  an 
especial  interest — i,e.  bordering  on  bullet  holes,  «word  thrusts, 
&o.,  and  5,000  ordinary  shares  of  12.  each),  knee-breeches  (with 
which  we  have  already  dealt),  shoes  and  stockings,  &c.  &c. 

Of  course  the  hypercritical  may  urge  that  an  Egyptian 
mummy  of  the  blood  royal  can  be  purchased  for  122.  Is.  6(2., 
whilst  ^  Princesses,'  in  elaborately  carved  and  painted  shells,  are 
to  be  had  for  162.,  and  even  such  notabilities  as  Alpina,  Queen 
of  Babylon,  Ptolemy  II.,  and  Antiochus  Soter,  King  of  Assyria, 
only  realised  752.  last  February,  though  once  they  had  the  honour 
of  being  valued  at  1,0002.;  but  who  with  any  •knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  compare  such  foreign-made  relics  with  those  of  home 
manufacture  ?  The  idea  of  drawing  any  parallel  between  the  two 
is  just  as  absurd  as  an  attempt  to  value  the  Koh-i-noor  by  means 
of  data  supplied  by  a  paste  buckle. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in 
the  Pantheon  were  examined ;  even  later  those  of  Sacine,  in  the 
vaults  of  Saint  £tienne-du-Mont,  were  exposed  to  view,  and  these 
experiences  so  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  curious,  that  a  regular 
battue  appears  to  have  been  organised  to  take  place  amongst  the 
coffins  of  the  great.  What  the  efifect  of  this  will  be  on  the  French 
reUc  market  remains  to  be  seen,  for,  although  it  was  stated  that 
the  remains  of  the  philosophers  were  intact  when  the  coffins  were 
opened,  we  are  a&aid  the  same  could  not  be  said  when  they  were 
closed.  Thank  goodness  in  Great  Britain  we  value  our  illustrious 
dead  in  a  very  different  manner ;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  whenever 
a  subaltern,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  twenty-nine  privates, 
and  a  drummer  left  Chelsea  or  Wellington  Barracks  to  guard  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  might,  considering  what  was  at  stake,  be 
necessary  to  send  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  to  guard  West- 
giinster  Abbej^. 


Harold  Macfablane. 
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COMMANDING  THE  IMPEBIAL  OUABD  AT  WATBBLOO. 

In  some  stories  of  Waterioo,  which  appeared  in  the  Cobnhill  of 
Jane  last,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  I  knew  more  of '  the  brave  and 
God-feariDg '  Drouot,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  Guard  on  the 
great  day.  May  I  make  a  confession  ?  I  thought  he  must  have 
been  a  French  Protestant,  as  he  invariably  carried  about  with  him 
a  well-thumbed  Bible.  Instead  of  that  he  turns  out  to  have  be^ 
next  door  to  a  Carthusian  monk.  He  has,  in  &ct,  been  canonised 
by  the  modem  French  clericals,  as  a  species  of  Warrior  Saint 
Let  me  thankfully  acknowledge  that  I  was  put  upon  his  track  by 
the  kindness  of  a  lady,  who  wrote  on  reading  the  article  I  have 
referred  to,  telling  me  that  the  famous  orator  Lacordaire  had 
pronounced  his  funeral  &/)ge.  It  is  now  before  me,  and  from  it 
and  other  sources  I  glean  a  few  particulars  of  a  unique  and  &8- 
cinating  personality. 

Antoine  Drouot,  General  of  Artillery,  Governor  of  Elba, 
Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
.of  Honour,  Count  of  the  Empire  and  Peer  of  France,  was  bom  of 
humble  parents,  his  father  being  a  baker  at  Nancy,  where,  on 
January  11,  1774,  Antoine  saw  the  light,  the  third  of  twelve 
children,  being  about  five  years  younger  than  the  Imperial  and 
imperious  master  he  so  loyally  served.  A  little  before  his  death, 
comparing  the  various  phases  of  his  chequered  career,  he  wrote, 
'  I  have  known  true  happiness  in  the  obscurity,  the  innocence, 
and  the  poverty  of  my  earlier  years.* 

A  precocious  child,  at  the  age  of  three  years  he  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  the  Christian  Brothers  of  Nancy  for  admission  as  a 
pupil,  and  when  refused  an  entrance  went  away  in  floods  of  tears. 
In  later  years  he  used  to  tell  with  much  grace  that  the  only  doors 
that  were  closed  to  him  were  those  of  the  Brothers,  and  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye,  of  which  I  shall  tell  later  on. 

His  self-education  was  carried  forward  under  extreme  diffi' 
culties,  for  he  had  to  labour  hard  at  his  father's  trade,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  feimily  were  so  poor  that  the  soUtary  lamp 
would  be  extinguished  to  save  expense,  and  the  clever  studious 
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lad  would  gladly  hail  the  rise  of  the  moon  that  he  might  continue 
his  studies.  He  did  not  with  equal  happiness  hail  its  rise  on  the 
awfdl  Waterioo  night,  when  it  lit  up  the  Charleroi  Ghaussee  and 
the  fields  on  its  border  for  the  ruthless  pursuit  of  the  Prussians. 

From  the  age  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  Drouot  had  serious 
thoughts  of  assuming  the  garb  of  a  Carthusian  monk,  but  the 
cry  of  France  in  1792,  when  the  great  crisis  of  Allied  invasion 
came,  turned  his  destiny,  as  well  as  her  own,  into  another  channel. 

It  is  the  summer  of  1793.  The  celebrated  mathematician,  La 
Place,  is  conducting  at  Chalons-sur-Mame  an  examination  of  180 
candidates  for  the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  artillery  school.  The  door  opens.  A  peasant  enters,  low  in 
stature,  of  open  looks,  heikvy  shoes  on  feet,  a  stick  in  hand.  A 
general  laugh  hails  the  newcomer.  The  examiner  remarks  that 
he  must  have  made  a  mistake,  but,  on  his  reply  that  he  had  come 
to  be  examined,  allows  him  to  sit  down.  At  last  his  turn  comes. 
Ia  Place  perceives  by  the  style  of  his  answers  that  no  ordinary  lad 
is  before  him ;  he  pUes  the  little  peasant  with  questions  tea  beyond 
the  appointed  limits,  and  finally  embraces  him  before  the  crowd 
of  candidates,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  the  first  on  the  list.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  La  Place  told  the  Emperor,  '  One  of  the  finest 
examinations  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  life  is  that  of  your 
aide-de-camp  General  Drouot.' 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  details  of  his  early  services,  except 
to  note  the  commendation  of  the  famous  Moreau,  who  had  observed 
his  conduct  at  Hohenlinden.  At  his  dinner-table  Moreau  singled 
him  out  for  approval,  and  said,  '  One  of  the  very  best  companies 
of  artillery  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  14th  of  the  First  Begiment. 
It  was  then  commanded  by  a  child,  and  that  child  is  Captain 
Drouot  whom  you  see  there/ 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  £Etct  that  Drouot  was  present  at 
Trafiedgar,  as  well  as  at  Waterloo,  beholding,  on  October  21,  1805, 
the  ruin  of  Napoleon's  navy,  and,  on  June  18,  1815,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army.  I  do  not  know  whether  Lacordaire  omits  pur- 
posely the  former  fact  to  save  French  susceptibilities.  I  know  but 
one  similar  instance  of  an  officer  present  in  both  these  momentous 
and  decisive  battles,  General  Alava,  who  fought  against  us  in  the 
'  Santissima  Trinidada '  at  Trafalgar,  and  was  through  the  Waterloo 
campaign  on  the  Duke's  personal  staff  as  Spanish  military  attach^. 

At  Wagram,  in  1809,  Drouot's  prompt  and  decisive  action  in 
poshing  forward  his  artillery,  when  victory  seemed  on  the  Austrian 
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side,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  a  dying 
general  had  bequeathed  him  as  the  best  legacy  he  could  leave. 
He  named  him  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the  battlefield, 
and  shortly  after?rards  ^  Baron  of  the  Empire.' 

In  the  terrible  retreat  from  Moscow  he  gave  a  strange  and 
convincing  proof  of  his  endurance  and  self-sacrifice.  To  encourage 
his  artillerymen,  each  morning,  in  the  open  air,  '  as  if  he  had  been 
under  the  sky  of  Naples,'  he  would  divest  himself  of  his  uniform, 
throw  open  the  neck  of  his  shirt,  affix  a  glass  to  a  gun-carriage, 
shave  himself  and  wash  his  feice.  No  matter  how  extremely  low 
the  temperature,  he  did  not  lose  a  day,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
brought  all  his  batteries  in  safety  back  to  Poland  and  most  of  his 
men    la  plus  grande  partie  de  ses  enfants '). 

In  consequence  of  his  conduct  the  Emperor  named  him  imme- 
diately General  of  Brigade  in  the  Artillery,  and  attached  him  to 
his  person  as  Aide-de-camp.  And  so  highly  did  Napoleon  think 
of  him,  that  he  said  at  St.  Helena,  '  There  were  not  two  officers  in 
the  world  equal  to  Murat  in  the  Cavalry,  and  Drouot  in  the 
Artillery.'  He  looked  upon  him  as  superior  to  most  of  his 
marshals,  and  fit  to  command  a  hundred  thousand  men.  But  it 
was  Drouot's  moral  qualities,  his  simplicity,  conscientiousness,  dis- 
interestedness, that  led  Napoleon  to  give  him  the  name  of  'le 
Sage  de  la  Grande  Arm^e.' 

When  the  crash  of  1814  came,  the  Emperor  inquired  what 
his  future  plans  were ;  he  made  reply,  *  Sire,  I  have  but  one 
desire,  and  that  is  to  withdraw  to  my  native  town,  and  to  dwdl 
in  the  parish  in  which  I  was  baptized.' 

But  he  remained  faithful  to  the  master  whom  he  loved,  and 
decided  to  share  his  exile,  though  he  refused  to  share  his  wealtL 
Napoleon  inquired  what  his  income  was,  and  on  being  told  that  it 
was  about  2,500  francs  ^r  annum  (1002.),  offered  him  200,000 
francs  (8,000Z.) ;  but  no^Drouot  would  have  none  of  it,  and  noUy 
said,  '  If  your  Majesty  gave  me  this  money  now,  it  would  have  been 
said  that  the  Emperor  had  no  friends  but  those  purchased  by 
gold  ;  and  of  me,  that  I  had  followed  your  Majesty  because  I  was 
paid  for  it.'  Actuated  by  the  same  lofty  principles  he  presented 
as  Governor  of  Elba  his  budget  of  military  charges  for  1815,  with- 
out including  any  payment  for  himself.  Napoleon  returned  it 
with  an  addition  of  6,000  francs  to  the  estimate.  It  was  because 
of  such  remarkable  traits  of  character  that  Napoleon  said  of  him 
at  St.  Helena,  *  Drouot  is  a  man  who  would  live  as  perfectly 
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content  on  forty  sons  (l8.  Sd.)  a  day,  as  npon  the  revennes  of  a 
kingdom.  Full  of  charity  and  religion,  his  moral  principles,  his 
probity,  his  simplicity,  would  have  done  honour  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Roman  Bepublic/ 

Drouot,  though  with  many  misgivings,  followed  the  Emperor 
in  his  departure  from  Elba  and  triumphant  return  to  Paris, 
bound,  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  by  the  oath  of  obedience  he 
had  taken  to  him  as  ruler  of  Elba. 

In  the  final  disaster  of  Waterloo  he  bore  his  part  as  com- 
manding the  Imperial  Guard,  vice  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  ill,  or 
malingering  according  to  Brialmont,  at  Beaumont.  In  his  capacity 
as  an  artillery  officer  he  advised  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
tended to  begin  the  battle  as  early  as  8  a.m.,  or  9  at  the  latest, 
instead  of  11.30,  to  delay  the  action.  This  advice  was  perfectly 
sound,  having  in  view  the  sodden  state  of  the  ground,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  the  free  use  of  the  magnificent  artillery  of  the 
French,  greatly  superior  not  only  in  number  but  in  calibre  to  the 
Allied  gons.^  But  Drouot  did  not  know  what  Napoleon,  if  he  had 
properly  patrolled  towards  Grouchy  and  the  Prussians,  would 
have  been  aware  of,  that  every  minute  was  precious  so  as  to  strike 
with  full  force  before  Bliicher  came  up  on  the  right.  And  so 
Drouot's  bitter  self-reproach,  as  expressed  to  Colonel  Combes 
Brassard,  Count  Lobau's^  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was  not  deserved. 
*  One  day  Drouot  said  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  wished  to 
relieve  an  oppressed  mind,  the  more  I  think  of  that  battle  the 
more  I  consider  myself  as  one  of  the  causes  of  its  being  lost.'  Well 
might  the  Colonel  reply,  *  You,  General !  When  did  the  generous 
devotion  of  a  noble  friendship  for  one's  master  go  further  than 
yours  ?  *  *  I  shall  explain,  ColoneL  .  .  .  The  Emperor,'  he  continued, 
'  was  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  the  break  of 
day;  his  plan  was  decided  on:  he  intended  to  commence  the 

1  The  French  had  244  guns,  the  Anglo-Dutch  156,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard  were  armed  with  12-poanders,  of  which  they  had  96  on  the  field, 
whUe  Wellington  had  been  with  diflaculty  persuaded  by  Sir  A.  Fraser  to  arm 
some  of  his  horse-artiUery  batteries  with  S-pounders,  instead  of  6-pounders, 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  pop-guns  now-a-days,  compared  with  the  15- 
poonder  service  guns,  now  so  much  in  evidence  in  South  Africa. 

*  General  Mouton,  who  derived  his  title  from  his  splendid  conduct  in  Lobau, 
the  great  island  (near  Vienna)  in  the  Danube,  at  the  battle  of  Aspern  Essling, 
May  21-22, 1809.  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  though,  as 
usual,  the  bulletin  lied.  Mouton,  at  the  head  of  the  Young  Guard,  left  700 
Hungarian  Grenadiers  dead  in  the  churchyard  of  Essling,  from  which  Mass^na, 
the  spoiled  child  of  victory,  derived  his  title  of  Prince  of  Essling. 
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battle  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning  at  the  latest.  I  observed 
to  him  that  the  gromid  was  so  broken  up  by  the  rain  that  the 
movements  of  the  artillery  would  be  very  slow,  an  inconvenience 
that  would  be  done  away  with  by  a  delay  of  two  or  three  hours. 
The  Emperor  consented  to  make  his  &tal  delay.  Had  he  disre- 
garded my  advice,  Wellington  would  have  been  attacked  at  seven, 
beaten  at  ten,  the  victory  would  have  been  completed  at  noon, 
and  Bliicher,  not  arriving  until  five,  would  have  &llen  into  the 
hands  of  a  victorious  army.  We  did  not  commence  the  attack 
until  noon  (11.30)  and  left  all  the  chance  of  success  to  the 
enemy.* 

But  there  were  many  evils  at  work  in  the  French  army, 
besides  the  delay  in  beginning  the  battle,  which  led  on  to  the 
final  overthrow.  For  example,  the  £Gttal  want  of  discipline,  no 
new  feature  indeed  even  from  the  Wagram  days.  The  soldiers 
were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  fury.  They  had,  as  both  Chams 
and  Houssaye  say,  unbounded  confidence  in  Napoleon ;  they  gave 
no  quarter  to  the  Prussians,  and  little  to  the  British,  but  they 
profoundly  distrusted  most  of  their  chiefs.  They  had  seen  these 
men,  time  after  time,  in  less  than  a  year,  pass  with  equal 
enthusiasm  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Bourbons,  and  from  the 
Bourbons  to  the  Emperor;  *  courtesans  of  fortune,  who  were 
skilled  in  their  addresses  and  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  day, 
in  wronging  the  deposed  master  and  adoring  the  master  in  the 
ascendant,  the  soldiers  could  not  believe  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Imperial  flag'  (Charras).  During  the  Hundred  Days,  Napoleon 
and  his  Minister  of  War,  Davout,  were  pestered  with  complaints 
from  regiments  demanding  the  removal  of  their  coloncds  and 
other  officers  as  traitors.  It  was  therefore  a  frightful  shock  not 
only  to  his  own  division,  and  to  Gerard's  corps,  but  to  the  whole 
army,  when,  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  Lieutenant-General 
Count  de  Bourmont,  with  two  colonels  and  his  staff,  deserted  to 
the  Prussians.  The  14th  Division  were  furious.  Gerard  had  to 
gallop  among  the  ranks,  endeavouring  to  calm  down  the  soldiers, 
with  the  assurance  that  this  traitorous  conduct  could  not  affect 
the  results  of  the  campaign.  And  even  at  Waterloo,  just  before 
the  final  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  Colonel  of  CuirassierB, 
who,  strange  to  say,  had  joined  gallantly  in  some  of  the  cavaby 
charges,  galloped  from  the  French  position,  across  the  valley,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  £Gtmous  d2nd,  calling  out  to  Sir  John  Colbome 
(Lord  Seaton),  *  Ce  .  .  .  Napoleon  est  li  avec  la  Garde.  Voili 
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laltaque  qui  se  bit '  ^ — ^most  important  information  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  Duke.  No  wonder  then  that  the  French  army, 
when  the  Guard  were  routed,  became  a  mere  frenzied  mob,  with 
some  noble  exceptions,  such  as  the  splendid  regiment  of  '  grena- 
diers k  cheval '  of  the  Guard,  who  walked  majestically  from  the  field 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  Lefebvre-Desnouttes's  chasseiurs 
and  lancers.  Five  or  six  thousand  of  the  in&ntry  of  Beille's 
corps  retiring  across  coimtry  parallel  to  the  Gharleroi  road 
fled  before  a  few  Prussian  squadrons,  throwing  arms  and  all 
away,  verifying  too  well,  as  Houssaye  says,  the  old  saying,  *  Fran- 
(ais  plus  qu'  hommes  au  venir,  moins  que  femmes  k  la  retraite.' 
They  would  not  listen  to  their  chie&  :  in  Houssaye's  picturesque 
phrase,  '  panic  commanded  the  army.'  Moreover,  Napoleon  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  by  undervaluing  his 
oiemies.  Soult,  Beille,  and  Foy ,  whose  experience  of  the  fighting 
powers  of  the  British  infantry,  and  of  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
Wellington  as  a  defensive  commander,  had  been  so  wide  in  the 
Peninsula  and  South  of  France,  warned  the  Emperor  on  the  morning 
of  Waterloo  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  lay  before  him.  But, 
no.  The  wish  was  £Gtther  to  the  thought,  he  held  the  British  and 
would  crush  them.  He  burst  out  upon  Soult,  when  he  reiterated 
his  advice  to  recall  to  the  main  army  part  of  Grouchy's  33,000, 
in  brutal  language  (brutaleTnent).  *  Because  you  have  been  beaten 
by  Wellington,  you  look  upon  him  as  a  great  general.  As  for 
me,  I  say  that  Wellington  is  a  bad  general,  that  the  English  are 
bad  troops,  et  que  ce  sera  Tafiaire  d'un  dejeuner.'  ^ 

Half-past  eight  o'clock  of  that  terrible  Sunday  evening  told 
another  and  a  hideous  tale. 

After  Waterloo,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  arouse  a 
national  uprising — ^the  day  for  that  was  long  past — Drouot  with- 
drew the  Guard — and  the  remains  of  the  army  followed  its 
example — ^beyond  the  Loire,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  a 

'  *  Behind  the  thnnder  of  the  guns  there  rose  a  sharper,  shriller  noise,  whirring 
and  rattling,  the  wildest,  jauntiest,  most  stirring  kind  of  sound. 

•  «•  It's  the  pas  de  charge,**  cried  an  oflacer.  "  They  mean  business  this  time.** 
'And  as  he  spoke  we  saw  a  strange  thing.   A  Frenchman,  dressed  as  an 

officer  of  hussars,  came  gaUoping  towards  us  on  a  little  bay  horse.  He  was 
Bcneching  "Vive  le  roi !  Vive  1e  roi  I  *'  at  the  pitch  of  his  lungs.  ...  As  he 
passed  us  he  roared  out  in  English,  "  The  Guard  is  coming,  the  Guard  is 
coming !  '*  and  so  vanished  away  to  the  rear  like  a  leaf  blown  before  tho 
storm.*— CJonan  Doyle,  The  Great  8/uidmv, 

*  MS.  notes  of  Baudns,  aide-de-camp  of  Soult. 
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desperate  and  HBeless  struggle  against  the  oveipowering  forces  of 
the  Allies. 

While  in  command,  and  having  hoisted  the  white  cockade  in 
deference  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  and  the  interests  of 
his  country,  he  learned  that  he,  with  others,  had  been  proscribed 
by  royal  ordinance  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  might  easily 
have  fled,  as  Soult  did,  to  America.  Far  from  it ;  that  very  day 
he  gave  up  his  command,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  presented  him- 
self at  the  gates  of  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  It  took  many  appli- 
cations before  they  were  opened  to  receive  him ! 

Frequently  he  asked  the  favour  of  being  brought  to  trial,  bat 
he  did  not  obtain  it  till  eight  months  had  passed.  His  defence 
was  based  upon  the  simple  fskct  that  'Napolton  ^tait  souvendn 
veritable  de  Tile  d'Elbe,  sans  aucime  restriction  des  droits  de  la 
souverainet^/  and  that  he  and  four  hundred  Frenchmen  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  him  as  sovereign.  The  conclusion  of  his 
address  was  noble  and  simple  like  his  life  and  character.  '  I  prefer 
to  die  a  thousand  times  rather  than  resist  the  impulses  of  my 
conscience.  I  await  with  respectful  confidence  the  decision  you 
are  about  to  pronounce.  If  you  believe  that  my  blood  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  tranquillity  of  France,  my  last  moments  shall 
have  been  useful  to  my  country.* 

He  escaped,  as  did  also  Cambronne,  the  hero  of  the  myth  ^  The 
Guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders,'  who  likewise  had  been  at  Elba 
with  Napoleon.  But  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one ;  after  four  hours' 
deliberation  a  minority  of  three  to  four  acquitted  him.^  If  five 
out  of  seven  had  pronounced  him  guilty  he  would  probably  have 
been  put  to  death.  He  was  sleeping  calmly  in  his  Abbaye  cell 
when  he  was  awakened  to  hear  the  news.  Like  St.  Peter  he  had 
a  good  conscience. 

The  next  day  Louis  XVIII.  sent  for  him  firom  the  prison, 
praised  his  attachment  to  Napoleon,  and  told  him  that  he  counted 
henceforth  on  his  fidelity,  and  that  no  appeal  would  be  made  firom 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  Drouot  took  a  respectful  fiure- 
well  of  the  monarch,  and  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Tuileries. 

He  withdrew  at  the  age  of  forty-one  ^  to  his  native  town  of 

'  The  same  principle  would  have  held  good  in  the  Dreyfns  case,  only  unfor- 
tanately  in  their  monstrons  decision  the  court  martial  voted  five  to  two ;  four  to 
three  would  have  served  for  an  aoqoittal. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  comparatively  yonng,  and  yet  how  ex- 
perienced in  war,  were  the  French  generals  at,  and  at  the  time  of,  Waterloo. 
Henry  Honssaye  (;«d©  TAcaa^mi?  Frftn9aise in  h}s  grpat  wprk  im) 
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Nancy,  and  lived  his  homely  ascetic  life  for  some  thirty-two  years. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  much  afflicted  with  bodily  infirmities,  the 
result  no  doubt  of  his  arduous  campaigns;  for  fourteen  years 
before  the  end  he  was  totally  blind,  and  yet  always  cabn  and 
thankful  for  his  lot.  He  decUned  the  recognition  of  his  rank  as 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  of  pay  '  pendant 
que  soli  bienfaiteur  g^missait  dans  les  fers  sur  le  rocher  de 
TAUantique.'  Louis  XVIII.  declared  on  hearing  of  such  self- 
abnegation,  '  I  shall  seek  in  vain  in  my  kingdom  a  second  Drouot.' 
Another  tempting  offer  was  declined,  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  to  appoint 
him  governor  of  his  sons  the  Royal  Princes. 

The  exile  of  St.  Helena,  fretting  out  his  heart,  bore  his  de- 
voted servant  in  remembrance,  and  shortly  before  his  death  con- 
templated an  application  to  the  French  G-ovemment  to  allow 
Drouot  to  rejoin  him.  It  was  not  so  to  be,  but  the  shock  of 
hearing  of  the  Emperor's  death  was  so  great  to  Drouot  that  he  feU 
down  in  a  swoon  lasting  for  many  hours. 

Fresh  offers  were  made  to  him ;  amongst  others,  the  command 
of  the  Third  and  Fifth  Military  Division ;  but  only  once  did  he 
emerge  from  his  seclusion,  when,  in  the  troubles  of  1830,  he  sat, 
despite  his  infirmities,  for  two  days  and  nights  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Nancy,  and  maintained  order  in  the  city  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  his  demeanour  and  his  counsels.  Metz  at  the  same 
time  owed  its  security  from  outrage  to  his  presence  and  remark- 
able influence. 

Drouot  never  married,  and,  while  kind  and  liberal  to  his 
brothers  and  nephews,  spent,  a  mere  nothing  on  himself,  but 
devoted  his  income  to  good  works,  chiefly  the  relief  of  deserving 

writes, '  Jamais  Tarm^e  f ran9ai3e  n'atira  de  pareils  chefs.  Ind^pendamment  de 
lean  qxialit^  militaires  inn^es  ils  poss^daient  cette  force,  Tezp^rience,  et  oette 
vertu,  la  jeunesse.  Tons  avaient  fait  plus  de  vingt  ans  la  guerre,  et  aucim 
n^avait  cinqnante  ans.*  Napoleon  was  46,  Davout  46,  Soult  46,  Ney  46,  Grouchy 
49,  Brouet  d'Erlon  49,  Lobau  45,  Lamarque  45,  Kellermann  45,  Reille  44,  Van- 
damme  44,  Rapp  43,  Glausel  43,  Suchet  43,  Pajol  43,  06rard  42,  Drouot  41, 
BxelmaDs  40.  These  were  at  the  head  of  army  corps.  Most  of  the  generals  of 
division  were  under  40,  Allix,  Pir6,  Flahault,  Berckheim,  Teste ;  La  B6doyfere,  who 
was  shot  with  Ney,  was  the  youDgest  of  the  generals  of  brigade,  only  29. 

Naturally,  under  the  English  system,  the  generals  were  older  than  the  French, 
hat  not  one  well  stricken  in  years.  Picton,  that  glorious  leader  of  men,  was  the 
oldest,  68,  Wellington  46,  Lord  Hill  43,  Sir  Denis  Pack  43,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  44, 
Blr  Lowry  Cole  43,  Sir  Charles  Alten  61,  Sir  James  Kempt  61,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian 
40,  Sir  John  Vandeleur  52,  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  61,  Sir  Colin  Halkett  41,  Lord 
l^xbridge  (Marquis  of  Ang}esea)  47,  Sir  John  Byng  ^3, 1/0):4  S<lw^  Soigers^t  39, 
§ir  Frederick  Ad»i?j  34.  ' 
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soldiers,  and  more  especially  of  the  veteian  Goardsmea  who 
followed  Napoleon  to  Elba. 

Upon  them  he  expended  the  60,000  francs  which  he  received 
out  of  the  200,000  bequeathed  to  him  by  Napoleon,  and  he  wrote, 
'When  my  resources  have  been  altogether  exhausted,  I  shall 
present  myself  at  the  Hospice  S.  Julien  to  occupy  myself  one  of 
the  beds  I  have  founded  in  favour  of  old  soldiers.  If  that  moment 
arrives,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  least  sweet  in  my  life.'  He 
was  a  Colonel  Newoome  in  real  Ufe. 

Some  months  before  his  death,  having  nothing  more  to  give, 
he  bethought  him  of  the  handsome  uniform  which  he  had  preserved 
as  a  kind  of  relic  of  olden  days.  He  had  it  cut  into  pieces  and  the 
lace  sold.  One  of  his  nephews  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  hand  it  on  to  his  children.  '  My  nephew,'  repUed  the  General, 
*  I  would  have  given  it  to  you  willingly,  but  I  feared  that  your 
children  seeing  the  uniform  of  their  grand-uncle  would  have  been 
tempted  to  forget  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  baker.' 

Drouot  was  a  consistent  Christian,  never  ashamed  of  the  Mik 
that  was  in  him.  He  read  his  Bible  resting  it  on  a  cannon,  he  read 
it  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  of  the  Tuileries.  This  reading  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  Lacordaire  says,  ^  fortified  his  soul  against  the 
dangers  of  war,  and  against  the  temptations  of  courts.'  A  fiuthful 
Boman  Catholic,  he  had  masses  offered  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
deaths  of  his  fiather,  his  mother,  and  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  blind  old  warrior.  A  young  artist,  introduced  ftir- 
tively  into  the  room  to  portray  his  features,  sees  him,  alone  with 
God  as  he  believed,  raising  his  hands  towards  heaven  many  times, 
while  a  divine  illumination  of  joy  attests  the  reality  of  his  prayers. 

The  concluding  words  of  Lacordaire's  '  £loge '  sum  up  excel- 
lently the  manner  of  man  he  was — ^  soldat  sans  tache,  capitaine 
habile  et  intr^pide,  ami  fiddle  de  son  prince,  serviteur  ardent  et 
d^sint^ress^  de  la  patrie,  solitaire  stoique,  chretien  sincere,  humble, 
chaste,  aimant  les  pauvres  jusqu'a  se  faire  pauvre  lui-mdme; 
I'homme  enfin  le  plus  rare,  sinon  le  plus  accompli,  que  le  xix* 
si^le  ait  pr^sent^  au  monde  dans  la  premiere  moiti^  de  son  age 
et  de  sa  vocation.' 

As  the  Boman  priest  exclaimed  over  the  grave  of  the  saintly 
Bishop  Bedell,  in  the  Irish  Sebellion  of  1641,  heretic  though  he 
deemed  him  to  be,  so  we  may  well  pray,  no  matter  what  our 
religious  opinions  may  be,  *  May  my  soul  be  with  Drouot !  * 


Egbert  Staveley. 
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There  is  no  better  picture  to  be  found  of  the  University  of  the 
past  than  that  contained  in  two  volumes  which  issued  from  the^press 
in  1854  under  the  title  of  *  Eeminiscences  of  the  University,  Town, 
and  Connty  of  Cambridge/  The  author,  Henry  Gunning,  M.A., 
was  for  many  years  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  University,  and  had 
lived  in  intimate  connection  with  all  the  best-known  characters  of 
the  place.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible  man  of  liberal 
views,  liberal  enough  in  those  days  to  subject  him  to  the  un- 
founded charge  of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  1789, 
but  mild  enough  according  to  present  standards.  As  he  lived  until 
1852  and  entered  at  Christ's  College  in  1784,  he  had  considerable 
opportunities  for  observing  the  evolution  of  the  modem  University. 
He  was  one  of  three  freshmen  at  his  college,  two  of  whom  pro- 
fessed not  to  read,  and  he  '  himself  was  ignorant  of  Euclid's  first 
proposition.'  The  standard  of  entrance  examinations  was  not  a 
high  one  at  the  time,  but,  as  Gunning  graduated  as  Third 
Wrangler,  it  must  have  been  possible  to  learn  something  at 
Cambridge  even  in  those  days.  What  he  achieved  in  the  Tripos 
was  not  brought  about  by  the  eflforts  of  his  college  tutor,  who 
gave  his  lectures  in  a  gown  which  ill  concealed  the  boots  and 
spurs  vnth  which  he  was  equipped  preparatory  to  riding  over  to 
visit  his  lady-love.  This  marriage  never  came  off,  for  the  un- 
fortunate tutor  did  not  secure  the  Mastership  on  which  he 
reckoned.  In  these  days  he  might  have  married  and  retained 
his  tutorial  Fellowship,  and — even  if  he  merely  treated  the  college 
as  the  City  man  does  his  office,  as  a  place  where  he  carries  on  his 
business — ^the  business  might  have  been  better  done.  It  would 
naturally  be  anticipated  that  a  youth  who  aspired  to  mathematical 
honours  and  did  not  know  one  proposition  of  Euclid  would  require 
some  instruction,  but  he  found  his  tutor  so  impatient  in  explain- 
ing difficulties  that  he  determined  to  give  up  reading  altogether. 
The  remarkable  fact  is  not  the  line  taken  by  the  pupil,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  tutor,  who  not  only  released  him  from  attendance 
at  lectures,  but  remarked  that '  he  could  doubtless  pass  his  time 
more  pleasantly,  and  perhaps  more  profitably,  in  his  own  room.' 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Don  of  to-day  so  oomplaisantly  con- 
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niving  at  the  evasion  of  a  college  role  in  the  case  of  a  man  whd 
deliberately  expresses  his  determination  to  be  idle,  though  such 
exemptions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  knowledge.  The  manner  shown  by  some  lecturers  of  the 
day  in  illustrating  their  subject  would  hardly  be  tolerated  now. 
The  junior  tutor  of  Christ's  particularly  disliked  the  master,  a 
state  of  tension  not  peculiar,  it  is  true,  to  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  when,  cautioning  his  pupils  against  the  force  of  bad  habit,  he 
went  on  to  say,  '  For  want  of  observing  this  rule  our  warden  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting  of  all  habits, 
that  of  chewing  tobacco,  which  renders  him  unfit  for  decent 
society,'  we  hardly  know  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  bad  taste 
of  the  head  in  chewing  tobacco  or  that  of  the  tutor  in  calling 
attention  to  it.  Our  author  cites  a  similar  instance  firom  St. 
Catherine's,  when  the  tutor  (who  hated  the  master,  Lowther 
Yates)  was  lecturing  on  the  law  of  necessity.  *  Suppose  Lowther 
Yates  and  I  were  struggling  in  the  water  for  a  plank  which 
would  not  hold  two,  and  that  he  got  possession  of  it,  I  should  be 
justified  in  knocking  him  off ;  and,'  he  added  with  great  vehemence, 

'  d  ^n  him,  and  I  would  do  it  too,  without  the  slightest 

hesitation ! ' 

If  these  be  specimens  of  the  good  taste  of  the  Dons  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  much  refinement  among  the  undergraduates.  One 
Banks,  of  Trinity  Hall  (who  was  a  close  Mend  of  our  author's), 
contrasted  strongly  with  his  coarser  contemporaries.  *  He  always 
carried  cards  in  his  pockety  with  his  name  and  college  written  on 
them,  which  was  considered  over-refinement  by  the  generality  of 
students,  who,  when  they  made  a  call,  knocked  a  piece  of  mortar 
out  of  the  wall  with  the  key  of  their  room,  and  with  this  scrawled 
their  names  on  their  friends'  doors.  Some  were  refined  enough 
to  carry  a  piece  of  chalk  in  their  pockets.'  Even  the  young 
barbarians  who  walk  about  to-day  clothed,  or  unclothed,  in  boat- 
ing costumes  do  better  than  this,  and,  though  the  alumni  of 
Trinity  Hall  will  regret  to  learn  that  it  was  then  Hhe  most 
riotous  college  in  the  University,'  they  may  balance  it  by  the 
reflection  that  it  held  one  of  the  few  undergraduates — ^if  not  the 
only  one — who  was  civilised  enough  to  carry  a  card-case. 

As  a  test  of  manners  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  '  Com- 
mencement,' the  festivities  of  which  have  now  been  transferred  to 
*  May  Week,'  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  *  groups  of 
M.A.S,  four  or  five  in  a  party,  who  had  evidenJUy  dined,  linked 
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together  arm-in-arm,  and  compelKng  all  they  met  with  to  turn 
out  of  the  way  ;  amongst  them  you  might  discover  many  Fellows 
of  colleges  and  not  a  few  clergymen/  Now  similar  conduct  on 
the  part  of  undergraduates  after  a  bump-supper  is  considered 
rowdy.  Bat  there  must  have  been  a  certain  charm  in  meeting  in 
the  public  walks  noblemen  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  of  their  own 
choosing — ^purple,  white,  green,  and  rose-coloured — and  to  observe 
the  reverence  of  the  country  folk,  who  admired  from  afisur,  '  never 
venturing  to  pass  the  railings  which  separate  the  walks  from  the 
high  road.'  ^ 

Fellows  ,  of  colleges  were  not  merely  resident  in  college,  but 
often  resident  for  years,  and  the  cycling,  golf-playing  Don  of  to-day 
would  regard  with  pity  and  contempt  Mr.  Burrell,  the  Bursar  of 
Catherine's  Hall,  who  *  never  travelled  further  than  the  Senate 
House,'  save  once  when  during  the  Long  Vacation  the  master  of 
this  college  induced  him  to  walk  half-way  on  what  is  irreverently 
known  as  the  *  Grantchester  Grind.'  Clearly  this  old  gentleman 
was  an  even  more  remarkable  instance  of  '  indoor  health '  than 
the  present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ! 

The  &vourite  form  of  exercise  among  the  undergraduates 
appears  to  have  been  shooting,  which  it  was  easy  at  that  time  to 
obtain  around  Cambridge  without  much  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  On  the  land  now  occupied  by  Downing  Terrace  you 
might  count  on  half-a-dozen  shots  at  snipe  ! — more  than  could  be 
obtained  to-day  at  students  in  that  locality.  Wildfowl  abounded 
on  all  sides  of  the  town,  for  fens  ran  beside  the  Cam  in  what  is 
now  a  populous  neighbourhood  or  cultivated  land.  Partridges, 
hares,  and  pheasants  might  frequently  be  found,  and  gamekeepers 
were  rarely  to  be  seen  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  country  gentlemen's  houses.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
midergraduates  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  a  manner  so 
tempting. 

To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  his  own  no  less  than  others, 
Crimning  came  out  Third  Wrangler,  and  shortly  after  was  elected 
an  Esquire  Bedell,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  being  thus 
officially  connected  with  the  University  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
To  the  uninitiated  the  exact  position  of  this  functionary  in  the 
the  University  hierarchy  may  be  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  his  principal  public  office  is  the  same  as  that 

'  We  believe  that  on  hfs  last  visit  to  Oxford  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  regret 
the  disappearance  of  the  distinctive  gowns  of  the  oobility. 
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discharged  in  city  corporations  by  the  mace-bearer.  On  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  and  ceremonial  occasions  he  precedes  the 
Chancellor  or  Vice-chancellor  with  the  ensign  of  his  office,  and 
performs  other  less  obtrusive  duties,  among  which  was  the 
collection  of  fees. 

The  points  of  practice  observed  (in  those  days)  consisted 
principally  in  adroit  violations  of  the  University  statutes,  an  art 
which  required  some  mastery,  and  carving  on  certain  high 
occasions.  In  both  duties  of  his  office  the  Senior  Bedell,  one 
Beverley,  was  an  adept,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
transferring  the  choicest  morsels  to  his  own  plate,  a  fact  noted  by 
our  author  with  some  asperity.  Indeed,  for  this  worthy  he  had 
never  a  good  word,  and  with  some  excuse,  if  we  are  to  believe  all 
we  learn  of  him.  His  career  is  worth  noting,  if  one  wishes  to 
learn  what  type  of  man  was  then  considered  fit  for  high  office  in 
a  learned  society.  He  won  no  honours,  but  obtained  his  ot&ce 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  associate  and  betrayer 
of  John  Wilkesf.  That  nobleman  then  resided  at  Hinchingbrook, 
and  made  himself  very  popular  with  the  University  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  entertainments.  The  Mendship  of  *  Jemmy 
Twitcher '  seems  to  have  stood  his  proUgi  in  good  stead,  for  tlus 
latter  was  understood  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  dispensing 
of  invitations  for  his  lordship's  Christmas  festivities,  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  give  out  that  there  were  convincing  arguments  by 
which  his  favour  might  be  obtained.  On  one  occasion,  having  a 
dispute  with  another  Don  about  money  matters,  he  asserted  that 
twenty  guineas,  which  he  acknowledged  to  have  had,  was  pay- 
ment for  value  received,  the  qwid  pro  quo  being  invitations  to 
Hinchingbrook.  As  a  borrower  he  was  unsurpassed,  and  gmerally 
managed  to  evade  payment;  but  Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
seems  to  have  been  more  circumspect  than  many  of  his  creditors, 
for  he  took  the  debtor's  double-bass  as  security,  and  at  musical 
parties  the  servants  of  the  Doctor  were  firequently  to  be  seen 
waiting  to  carry  back  the  pledge. 

Beverley's  methods  of  raising  the  wind  were  many  and 
ingenious.  He  would  get  up  lotteries  for  his  musical  instruments 
and  canvass  the  University  by  means  of  his  fi-iends.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  heads 
of  houses,  which  he  explained  by  pointing  out  that  he  had 
borrowed  fi*om  them  all  sums  varying  firom  ten  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  that,  as  they  well  knew  he  could  never  repay  them. 
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they  most  have  lent  the  money  out  of  strong  personal  regard. 
After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  this  gentleman 
conducted  the  University  business  in  complete  violation  of  all 
the  statutes,  and  that,  when  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  of  them,  he  was  always  prepared  with  a  reminiscence 
of  a  decision  exactly  in  point — of  course,  invented  for  the  occasion. 

Such  was  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  University  a 
htmdred  years  ago. 

Among  the  heads  of  houses  there  were  many  oddities,  not  the 
least,  Dr.  Farmer,  Master  of  Emmanuel.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  younger  Pitt,  at  that  time  one  of  the  members  for  the 
University.  So  high  a  store  did  Pitt  place  upon  his  judgment 
that  he  frequently  consulted  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. That  the  advice  given  was  disinterested  may  be  safely 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  Farmer  twice  refused  a  bishopric 
himself.  When  Pitt  came  to  visit  his  constituency  he  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  Emmanuel  parlour  in  the  evening,  when 
the  fun,  under  Farmer's  auspices,  was  always  fast  and  furious.  It 
seems  difficult  to  picture  the  austere  Minister  in  such  surround- 
ings, but  the  evidence  of  his  presence  there  is  unimpeachable. 
Thoi^h  Emmanuel  under  Farmer  had  the  reputati6n  for  pro- 
viding the  best  entertainments,  most  of  the  colleges  had  Sunday 
evening  clubs,  where  the  Fellows  enjoyed  themselves  pro- 
digiously, though  the  fare  does  not  seem  to  have  always  been  the 
most  choice.  St.  John's  had  the  *  Curates'  Club ' ;  King's,  the 
*  Neck  or  Nothing,'  so  named  from  the  entertainment  always  con- 
sisting of  necks  of  mutton  cut  into  chops.  At  Christ's  the  meeting 
was  called  *  The  Apostolic,'  the  supper  being  always  tripe  dressed 
in  various  ways.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the 
churches  for  some  distance  round  Cambridge  were  mostly  served 
by  the  resident  Fellows,  who  rode  over  and  generally  returned,  after 
performing  a  hasty  service,  to  dine  in  Hall.  As  a  rule  these 
gentlemen  took  their  duties  easily ;  and  if  it  were  wet,  there  was 
usually  no  service.^  Lincolnshire  was  particularly  ill-served. 
Gunning  tells  a  story  of  one  parish  where  service  was  usually  per- 
formed only  once  a  month,  and  on  a  too  zealous  friend  of  the  in- 
cumbent offering  to  take  the  duty  on  an  off  Sunday  he  found  the 
pulpit  occupied  by  a  turkey,  which  the  clerk  kept  there  in  the  long 
interval  between  one  visit  of  the  clergyman  and  another.  The 
religious  standard  of  the  University  and  town  may  be  gauged  by 
'  In  the  phrase  of  the  day, '  Dr.  Drop  preached.' 
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the  interruptions  to  which  Charles  Simeon  was  subjected  when  he 
attempted  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  services  in  Trinity  Church. 
It  was  some  years  before  his  churchwardens  allowed  him  to  estab- 
lish an  evening  service  ;  when  at  last  this  was  brought  about  *  the 
novelty  of  evening  service  in  a  parish  church  at  Cambridge 
attracted  some  attention.'  For  many  years  the  church  and  the 
streets  round  it  were  the  scenes  of  disgraceful  tumults  every 
Sunday  night,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  undergraduates 
allowed  the  congregation,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  they  received 
little  attention  from  the  clergy,  to  hear  the  sermon  in  peace. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  gentlemen  who  took  Orders 
to  hold  Fellowships  would  devote  themselves  with  ardour  to  their 
duties,  and  the  theological  training  required  was  hardly  of  a  high 
order.  As  an  instance  we  may  quote  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Adkin,  who 
possessed  powerful  friends,  and  was  advised  to  take  Orders  as  the 
best  way  out  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  Of  Greek  and  theology 
he  was  entirely  innocent,  but  easily  passed  muster  with  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  who  helped  him  to  construe  three  or  four  verses 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  said  it  was  probable  he  would 
be  required  to  do  by  the  bishop.  *  His  Lordship  put  a  Testament 
into  my  hand  and  pointed  out  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Gospels, 
consisting  of  the  three  verses  I  had  learned.  I  construed  two  verses 
most  successfully,  when,  unfortunately,  I  dropped  the  book,  and 
though  I  construed  the  remaining  verse  equally  well,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it  I  did  not  find  the  right  chapter  on  reopening  the 
book,  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  he  recommended  me  to  come 
better  prepared  at  his  next  ordination.  Thus  perished  all  my 
hopes  of  preferment  in  the  Church,  owing,  not  to  my  ignorance, 
but  to  my  awkwardness ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  this  misfortune, 
I  should  have  undoubtedly  been  an  Irish  bishop.' 

We  may  hope  that  this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  few  candi- 
dates have,  we  should  imagine,  had  the  audacity  to  reply  to  their 
bishop  as  a  certain  Fellow  of  Trinity  did  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  hinted  to  him  in  the  most  courteous  manner  that  he  hoped 
when  he  applied  for  Priest's  Orders  he  should  find  the  interval 
had  been  employed  in  studying  divinity,  *  Since  my  degree,  my 
lord,  I  have  been  employed  in  more  important  studies.' 

We  may  assume  that  among  the  acquirements  of  a  Senior 
Esquire  Bedell  theological  lore  is  not  necessarily  one,  but  few 
probably  of  these  functionaries  have  possessed  so  small  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  elementary  fsLcts  of  Holy  Writ  as  Beverley, 
before  alluded  to,  whose  shortcomings  our  author  is  never  tired  of 
bringing  before  his  readers.  When  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  was 
the  guest  of  the  University  he  was  taken  in  state  to  St.  Mary's 
to  hear  the  University  sermon,  and  on  his  return  unfortunately 
asked  whence  the  text  was  taken.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
neither  Vice-chancellor  nor  heads  of  houses  could  remember ! 
Beverley,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  answered,  *  From  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Jude.'  *  There  is  but  one  epistle,'  said  the  Stadtholder. 
*  Certainly  not,'  said  Beverley.  '  I  intended  to  have  said  the  second 
chapter.'  *  Unfortunately,'  said  His  Serene  Highness,  *  there  is  but 
one.' 

Beverley  was  probably  more  amusing  and  popular  than  Gunmng 
would  have  us  believe.  Academic  jealousy  is  the  more  bitter  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  area  where  it  rages,  and  you  may  hear  to-day 
*A  Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish  Cloister'  almost  matched  in  college 
quadrangles.  Before  we  quit  Beverley  we  must  record  a  strange 
scene  in  which  he  played  the  principal  part.  He  was  showing, 
after  dinner,  an  agate  snuff-box  to  the  company,  when  he  suddenly 
missed  it,  and  accused  someone  of  pocketing  it,  and,  looking 
steadfastly  at  Dr.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  said,  *  1  saw  it 
last  in  yawr  hands.*  He  then  left  the  room,  but,  reopening  the 
door,  said  to  the  unfortunate  Professor,  in  a  loud  tone, '  Eemember, 
sir,  that  box  is  agate ! '  To  which  Clarke  replied,  with  great  anima- 
tion, *  Italian  jasper,  by  the  living  God ! '  There  is  something  to 
admire  in  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  picking  out  the  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  to  charge  with  the  theft,  but  the  conviviality  of  the 
previous  proceedings  may  account  for  the  scene.  The  snuff-box 
was  afterwards  found  in  Beverley's  own  pocket ! 

An  Esquire  Bedell  and  a  Professor  of  Mineralogy  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  not  attaining  the  highest  ideal  of  University  de- 
corum, but  when  we  come  to  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  we  expect 
both  morality  and  dignity.  Neither  of  these  desirable  qualities 
for  so  distinguished  a  person  seem  to  have  been  present  in  the 
Rev.  William  ColHer,  D.D.  (universally  called  *  Bob  CoUier ' ).  He 
had  been  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  but,  in  spite  of  these  temptations  to  respect- 
ability, *  he  led  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  was  also  a  notorious  gour- 
mand.' The  following  anecdote  of  his  capacities  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion is  given  by  Gunning  in  Collier's  own  words : — *  When  I  was  last 
in  town  I  was  going  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  passed  through  a 
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small  court  just  as  a  lad  was  haoging  up  a  board  on  which  was 
this  tempting  inscription  :  *  A  roast  pig  this  instant  set  upon  the 
table ! '  The  in\ritation  was  irresistible — I  ordered  a  quarter :  it 
was  very  delicate  and  very  delicious.  I  despatched  a  second  and 
third  portion,  but  was  constrained  to. leave  one  quarter  behind,  as 
my  dinner-hour  was  approaching  and  my  friend  was  remarkably 
punctual.'  The  modem  appetite  quails  before  the  mere  narration 
of  this  Gargantuan  feat.  After  contemplating  the  exploits  of  the 
Hebrew  Professor,  one  is  glad  to  learn  that  his  colleague,  the  Bev. 
James  Lambert,  who  occupied  the  Chair  of  Greek,  *  was  never 
addicted  to  those  vices  for  which  at  this  time  the  Seniors  of  Trinity 
were  so  notorious,  but,  when  in  college,  attended  closely  to  literary 
pursuits/ 

If  this  was  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  more  reverend  of  the 
Dons,  it  is  not  surprising  if  a  low  standard  of  morals  was  prevalent 
among  the  undergraduates.  Intoxication  was  the  most  prevalent 
vice,  and  duelling  not  unknown.  In  1791  two  undergraduates  of 
Pembroke  fought  a  duel  near  Newmarket.  One  of  them,  a  Mr. 
Eycroft,  was  killed,  and  his  opponent  surrendered  at  the  Bury 
Assizes,  but  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill.  Other  encounters 
were  believed  to  have  taken  place,  but  without  fatal  results.  The 
conduct  of  the  junior  members  of  the  University  in  the  street* 
made  walking  in  them  after  dark  a  far  from  pleasant  experience 
for  the  peaceful,  pedestrian.  What  few  lamps  there  were  in  the 
streets  they  broke.  People  who  carried  dark-lanterns  generally 
had  them  taken  away  and  were  themselves  insulted.  It  is  curious, 
however,  to  note  that  a  large  glass  lantern  completely  protected 
not  only  the  servant  who  carried  it,  but  also  those  whom  she  was 
attending.  The  explanation  of  this  must  be  sought  probably  in 
some  mysterious  rules  as  to  *  form '  now  forgotten.  Only  three 
persons  kept  carriages — the  Bishop  of  LlandaflF,  a  Mrs.  Ingle,  and 
Mr.  Mortlock,  the  banker.  To  the  latter  gentleman  Cambridge 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  an  improvement  in  its  streets 
which  made  it  resemble  a  civilised  town.  Before  that  time  no  one 
inhabited  it  who  was  not  absolutely  obliged,  as  constant  Town 
and  Gown  rows  and  the  conduct  of  the  young  *  Mohocks '  above 
mentioned  made  it  by  no  means  a  desirable  habitat. 

What  the  condition  of  the  streets  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  gutters  ran  down  the  middle,  and  often  two  carriages 
could  not  pass  by  reason  of  the  encroachments  made  by  the  trades- 
people with  projecting  shop-windows  on  the  footpath.    Along  the 
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front  of  Pembroke  ran  a  watercourse  which  divided  the  road  into 
two  unequal  parts,  one  reserved  for  carriages  and  the  other  for 
foot  passengers.  As  coachmen  strange  to  the  town  often  mistook 
one  way  for  the  other,  accidents  were  common.  This  shallow 
watercourse  was  traversed  by  two  bridges,  and  is  the  same  that  now 
runs  along  the  footpath  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trumpington 
Road.  Gunning  teUs  a  story  ^  about  it  which  is  worth  quoting 
because  it  illustrates  the  strange  survival  of  University  legends, 
nviiich,  like  stories  of  schoolmasters,  never  die,  but  linger  on  from 
age  to  age,  often  most  inappropriately.  A  Senior  Wrangler,  after- 
wards a  distinguished  lawyer,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  after  supper 
when  crossing  one  of  these  bridges,  but  he  told  the  passers-by 
not  to  trouble  *  as  he  could  swim.*  Ten  years  ago  the  identical 
tale  was  current  anent  a  well-known  hunting  tutor,  who  was  said 
to  have  fallen  with  a  friend  into  the  same  brook  in  the  Trump- 
ington Road  after  dinner  (an  impossible  feat,  for  it  is  protected 
by  high  railings),  and  to  have  shouted  out  to  the  would-be 
rescuers,  *  Save  my  friend ;  I  can  swim.'  Doubtless  the  same  story 
is  told  in  1898  of  some  innocent  successor. 

Mr.  Mortlock  received  but  little  assistance  in  his  crusade 
from  the  University,  a  body  always  inclined  to  conservatism.  The 
objections  put  forward  to  better  lighting  are  entertaining  : — The 
Town  and  Gown  rows  would  be  perpetual,  because  people  would  then 
recognise  one  another  who  now  passed  unheeded  ;  and  the  under- 
graduates, who  now  broke  the  few  lamps  there  were  in  existence, 
would  break  all  the  new  ones.  The  party  of  reform,  however, 
triumphed  in  the  end,  and  the  manners  of  the  place  improved 
with  its  material  condition. 

Mr.  Mortlock  is  also  remarkable  for  having  first  introduced 
banknotes  for  use  among  his  customers.  At  first  they  were 
regarded  with  much  suspicion  and  contempt ;  even  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England  met  with  little  acceptance  from  the  farmers,  who 
always  paid  their  rent  in  gold. 

The  University  buildings  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  the  town.  Most  people  would  consider  a 
library  one  of  the  most  necessary  institutions  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  functions  of  a  University.  That  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of  the  day.    There  were  no 

*  For  the  permanence  of  school  and  University  legends,  compare  the  story  told 
by  the  witty  author  of  Collections  and  RecolUetims  as  applied  to  Dr.  Vanghan  at 
Harrow  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  transferred  to  Dr.  Butler  at  Trinity. 
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means  of  wanning  the  University  Library,  and  few  persons  passed 
many  hours  in  it  without  suffering  severely  for  their  temerity. 
Meurshall,  the  keeper,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  through  rheumatism, 
and  was  for  many  years  drawn  round  the  Senate  House  yard  in  a 
bath-chair.    His  assistants  never  held  office  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years.    In  fact,  to  be  employed  in  the  University  Library 
had  greater  perils  than  an  appointment  on  the  G-old  Coast  to-day, 
and  the  salaries  were  not  such  as  to  tempt  the  most  adventurous, 
librarian  and  sub-librarians  only  receiving  501.  a  year  each.    It  is 
not  wonderful  that  occupants  of  the  post  succeeded  one  another 
with  the  rapidity  of  mediaeval  Popes ;  but  that  may  be  set  down  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  usually  given  to  the  master  of  a  college  late 
in  life,  and  he  was  not  supposed  to  hold  it  for  other  purposes  than 
the  enhancement  of  a  position  already  dignified.    In  1796  the 
election  lay  between  the  President  of  Magdalene  and  a  Dr.  Douglas. 
The  former,  'the  most  unpopidar  man  in  the  University,'  was 
chosen,  and  nobody  was  more  surprised  than  himself;  but  when  we 
learn  that  his  opponent  was  an  invalid,  and  dare  not  stay  in  the 
Library  for  any  consideration,  had  lost  an  eye  and  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  other,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  it,  though  we 
may  be  that  the  heads  of  houses  should  have  nominated  two  such 
candidates.    In  fact,  selection  for  public  functions  of  all  kinds  in 
the  University  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  nice  sense 
of  what  was  appropriate.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile  a  deputation  was  sent  to  present  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  the  Crown  on  that  victory,  and  its  composition  was  singularly 
infelicitous.    The  Vice-Chancellor,  a  martyr  to  gout  and  stone- 
deaf  ;  Dr.  Douglas,  above  referred  to,  with  one  eye ;  the  Eegistrar, 
suffering  from  black  jaundice ;  Mr.  Brodrip  of  King's,  just  recover- 
ing from  the  yellow  variety  of  the  same  complaint,  and  a  cripple, 
were  the  principal  members.    An  Oxford  man  told  Gunning  that 
he  heard  Canning  say,  *  What  have  we  here  ?   If  Pope  Gregory  had 
seen  this  assemblage,  he  would  not  have  said  "  Hand  Angl%  sed 
Angeli/'  but  "  Neque  Angdi  !  neque  Angli  I "'    But  though  un- 
fortunate in  their  appearance  at  Court  the  Cambridge  Dons  seem 
to  have  been  fond  of  entertaining  illustrious  strangers.  The 
Stadtholder  of  Holland,  still  absent  from  home  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate invasions  of  his  beloved  country  by  the  French  saTis- 
cvioUeSy  paid  them  a  second  visit  in  1797,  and  a  serious  discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  his  title  was  *  Eoyal '  or  *  Serene '  Highness. 
The  pretentious  Beverley  at  once  replied  *  Royal,'  but  Gmning  said 
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'Serene/  and  when  asked  for  his  reason  he  had  seen  a  cartoon 
representing  the  Potentate  as  a  pig  standing  np  and  fast  asleep, 
and,  nndemeath,  the  legend  '  His  Serene  Highness.'  This  reason 
does  not  seem  convincing,  but  it  evidently  hurt  the  dignity  of 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  who  omitted  Gunning's  name  from  the 
guests  invited  to  the  banquet,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  his 
Highness,  doubtless  remembering  his  easy  victory  regarding  the 
text  of  the  sermon,  examined  his  reverend  hosts  as  to  the  family 
of  Jacob  the  Patriarch,  and  after  receiving  various  replies  said 
triumphantly,  *  You  are  all  wrong ;  J-a-cob's  family  consisted  of 
seventy  persons.' 

Another  distinguished  guest  entertained  in  later  years  was 
Bliicher,  who  in  1814  visited  the  University.  The  people  met 
him  at  Trumpington,  and  dragged  his  carriage  to  Trinity  Lodge. 
The  hero  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  and  drank  deep  of  audit  ale. 
After  dinner,  when  moving  to  the  Lodge,  a  very  pretty  woman 
offered  him  her  hand.  Bliicher  took  her  up  in  his  arms  and  inflicted 
several  kisses,  which  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
HalL  After  coffee  he  started  for  Newmarket,  rose  at  daybreak, 
galloped  his  namesake  over  the  Beacon  course,  and,  breakfast 
ended,  set  off  for  town.  Not  a  bad  record  for  a  man  of  seventy-two  ! 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  Eev.  William  Moore,  a  Fellow 
of  King's,  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  in  the  University.  He 
was  very  popular  in  society,  but  heavily  burdened  with  debts  ;  so 
that,  to  escape  his  creditors,  he  could  only  issue  from  the  college 
on  horseback.  Cambridge  becoming  at  length  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  he  took  a  country  living,  and  became  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  neighbourhood — danced,  sang,  drank,  and  hunted  well,  and 
was  a  leading  authority  on  cock-fights.  Before  long  he  had  to 
take  refuge  again  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  King's.  Here  he 
lived  on  the  same  staircase  as  Simeon  (strangely  assorted  neigh- 
bours), whom  he  took  every  opportunity  of  annoying.  But  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mode  of  life  and  shut  himself  in  his  room, 
seeing  no  one.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  '  A  Bamble  through 
Italy,'  by  the  Rev.  William  Moore,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  was 
announced  for  publication.  This  work  of  travel  brought  him  300Z., 
for  it  proved  highly  entertaining  and  was  full  of  amusing  adven- 
tures, which  were,  of  course,  all  imaginary,  as  the  Eev.  William 
Moore  had  never  left  his  native  land  ! 

With  this  strange  tale  of  a  clerical  Fellow  we  must  bring  this 
chronicle  of  bygone  Cambridge  to  a  close.    Had  Gtmning  been 
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other  than  he  was,  universally  respected  and  loved,  we  might  \ 
attribute  some  of  his  stories  to  malice,  but  there  is  little  doobt 
that  they  form  a  meagre  and  fiur  from  highly  coloured  narration 
of  what  the  state  of  things  was  that  existed  in  one  of  the  great 
Universities  a  hundred  years  ago.  How  much  worse  the  stoiy 
might  have  been  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  Gunning  de- 
stroyed during  a  serious  illness,  many  years  before  his  death,  the 
record  he  had  made  of  acts  of  gross  jobbery  and  misfeasance 
generally  on  the  part  of  the  leading  members  of  the  University, 
which  had  come  under  his  notice  during  his  term  of  office,  and 
posterity  can  only  guess  how  rich  a  dish  of  scandal  it  has  missed 
by  discussing  the  morsels  that  are  left. 

W.  B.  DUFFIELD. 
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SiTARAM  Dhas  left  his  hut  at  earliest  dawn.  He  carried  on  his 
shoulder  his  rude  plough,  consisting  of  two  strong  poles — the  one 
forming  the  beam,  and  the  other,  shod  with  iron  at  one  end, 
serving  at  once  as  the  share  and  the  single  handle.  He  drove 
his  two  little  bullocks,  already  yoked,  before  him.  His  wife, 
Mana,  and  his  sister,  Rebi,  shrilly  wished  him  luck  in  his  day's 
ploughing ;  and  Bamchand,  his  little  nine  years'  old  boy,  proudly 
bore  Sitarcun's  great  bamboo  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows — for  who 
could  tell  what  evil  beast  fiather  might  find  in  the  clearing  which 
he  had  made  in  the  forest  ? — not  to  speak  of  the  chance  of  a  fine 
fistt  buck  coming  his  way  to  provide  them  with  a  feast. 

Arrived  at  the  clearing,  Sitaram  firmly  lashed  the  beam  of  the 
plough  to  the  yoke,  slung  the  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back,  and 
stuck  the  handle  of  his  little  Santhal  axe  in  his  girdle.  Then, 
driving  the  iron-shod  point  of  the  ploughshare  into  the  ground, 
and  cheering  on  the  little  bullocks  with  an  inspiriting  cry,  the 
ploughman  began  his  work.  Back  and  forward  the  little  bullocks 
plodded  all  the  long  morning.  The  sun  rose  high  in  heaven,  and 
poured  (Jown  its  rays  pitilessly  on  the  little  clearing  of  four  or 
five  acres.  Sitaram  was  himself  ready  for  the  midday  rest  when 
little  Bamchand  appeared  with  a  great  armful  of  coarse  grass, 
which  he  had  cut.  The  plough  was  stopped  in  the  furrow,  the 
grass  thrown  down  before  the  hungry  bullocks,  Sitaram  lay  down 
in  a  shady  spot  to  sleep  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  boy 
started  oflF  to  gather  sticks  for  the  fire  at  home. 

When  the  sun  began  to  sink  towards  the  west,  Sitaram  awoke. 
He  had  had  a  dream  which  disturbed  his  mind.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  great  black  image  of  the  goddess  Bhowani,  with  her 
necklace  of  grinning  white  human  skulls,  standing  before  him  as 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  old  temple  that  stood,  feared  and  reverenced 
by  all  his  tribe,  far  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills.  The  goddess 
said  not  a  word ;  but  she  looked  at  him  with  a  frowning  and 
terrible  countenance,  and  brandished  before  his  eyes  the  great 
sacrificial  knife  she  held  in  one  of  her  hands. 

Sitaram  trembled  in  every  limb.  He  dared  not  try  to  guess 
what  that  awful  apparition  might  portend.    The  goddess  loved 
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human  sacrifices,  and  though  the  Sahib  Log,  who  were  lords  of 
the  land,  did  their  best  to  prevent  them,  he  knew  that  children 
were  sometimes  oflfered.  But  the  ploughing  must  be  finished. 
To-morrow  he  would  have  to  begin  sowing.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  try  to  forget  his  dream.  Again,  with  voice  and  goad,  he 
urged  the  bullocks  to  their  work.  The  last  furrow  would  scK>n 
be  turned.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  bullocks  got  to  the  end 
of  that  last  furrow,  and  Sitaram  stopped  them.  He  had  scarcely 
let  go  the  handle  of  the  plough  when  something  that,  in  the 
uncertain  light,  looked  like  a  greyish  puff  of  smoke  flew  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  forest,  and  alighted  with  a  crash  on  one  of 
the  bullocks. 

Sitaram  snatched  at  the  strong  bamboo  bow  and  fitted  an 
arrow  on  the  string,  for  he  well  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  pair 
of  tigers  that  the  shikaris  of  all  the  coimtry  round  had  been 
tracking  for  weeks  past.  The  beast  had  killed  the  strong  yonng 
bullock  that  Mana's  father  had  given  to  her  husband.  Sitaram 
drew  the  bow  with  all  his  force,  holding  in  his  hand  a  second 
arrow  in  case  the  first  should  miss  its  mark.  The  tiger  lay  on 
the  body  of  the  prostrate  bullock,  greedily  drinking  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  animal's  throat.  The  arrow 
flew  true  to  its  aim,  and  buried  half  its  length  in  the  great  cat's 
shoulder.  But  it  had  been  shot  from  behind,  and  Sitaram  knew 
he  had  given  neither  a  mortal  nor  a  disabling  wound.  Tiie  tiger 
snarled  savagely,  and  bounded  into  the  darkness,  followed  by  the 
second  arrow. 

Sitaram  sorrowfully  released  the  surviving  bullock  from  the 
yoke,  and  drove  the  trembling  animal  home,  leaving  the  plough 
and  tackle  behind.  The  night  closed  in,  and,  should  the  tiger 
return  to  feed  on  the  carcase  of  the  dead  bullock,  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  another  shot.  So  a  family  council  was  held  in  the 
little  hut,  Mana  and  Rebi,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Santhal  women, 
freely  giving  their  opinions.  It  was  decided  that,  in  the  morning, 
Sitaram  should  go  and  seek  counsel  of  old  Bajandra  Lai  Bhai, 
the  tribal  priest  who  served  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Bhowani. 

The  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  Rajandra  Lai  were  renowned 
throughout  the  coimtry,  even  to  the  Sahibs  at  Birbhum.  They, 
indeed,  vehemently  suspected  him  of  keeping  up  the  old  Santhal 
custom  of  human  sacrifice,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  the 
matter ;  but  nothing  could  be  learned  from  the  tribesmen  beyond 
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hints  darkly  dropped  at  the  market  by  Santhals  whose  tongues 
had  been  loosened  by  excessive  drinking  of  toddy  or  rice  whisky  ; 
but  the  sight  of  a  white  face  or  a  police  uniform  was  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  silence  and  that  pretence  of  stupidity  in  which, 
when  he  chooses  to  assume  it,  the  native  of  India,  whatever  may 
be  his  tribe  or  caste,  has  no  equal. 

The  holy  man,  sitting  on  his  heels  on  a  tiger-skin  spread  in 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  listened  to  the  story  of  the  dream,  the 
loss  of  the  bullock,  and  the  wounding  of  the  tiger. 

'  I  will  ask  the  Devi,'  said  the  priest,  when  he  had  heard  all. 
*  But  what  hast  thou,  Santhal,  to  give  her  for  thy  life  ?  * 

*What  I  have,  Babu,  is  naught,'  said  the  poor  wretch, 
trembling.  *  I  am  but  a  poor  jangliwala,  and  I  have  lost  my 
best  bullock.  What  can  I  do  with  one  ?  Is  it  not  better  the 
tiger  should  eat  my  wife  and  child  and  me,  than  that  we  perish 
of  hunger?* 

'  Thou  hast  wife  and  child,  Santhal,*  said  the  priest ;  *  and  thou 
hast  a  good  bow.'  Then  Bajandra  Lai  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  hideous 
little  black  image  over  the  door  of  the  temple.  He  swayed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  his  eyes  began  to  roll.    Then  he  spoke : 

*  Son  of  the  Santhal,  hear  the  Devi  :  "  The  Santhal  have  for- 
saken my  temple,  and  withheld  the  sacrifice  of  blood,  which  I 
love.  Return,  Santhal.  Bring  thy  child  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
Offer  him  on  the  sacred  stone,  and  anoint  thy  arrows  with  his 
blood.  With  those  arrows  shalt  thou  kill  the  tiger,  and  for  the 
beast  thou  hast  lost  thou  shalt  have  a  better  on^.  Fail  in  this, 
and  the  tiger  shall  defile  thy  dwelling,  and  sweep  thee  and  thine 
fix)m  the  face  of  the  land."  * 

Sitaram  trembled  at  the  command  of  the  goddess.  He  laid 
two  or  three  pice — all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world — on  the 
old  priest's  tiger-skin,  and  sorrowfully  made  his  way  home.  He 
told  Mana  and  Eebi  the  command  of  the  goddess,  and  they,  too, 
were  very  sorrowful,  for  little  Bamchand  was  the  light  of  their 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  their  hearts.  But  where  was  Samchand  ? 
He  had  not  been  seen  either  by  his  mother  or  his  aunt,  and  they 
were  in  great  fear  lest  some  evil  should  have  befallen  him. 
Suddenly  the  child,  in  the  midst  of  the  anxious  consultation, 
burst  into  the  hut. 

'  He  had  a  tale  to  tell.  Oh,  he  was  quite  safe ;  no  evil  had 
happened  to  him.  What,  indeed,  could  happen  ?  He  had  the 
bow,  nearly  a  cubit  longer  than  he  was  high,  that  his  father  had 
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shaped  for  him.  Then  the  little  fellow  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height.  He  could  shoot  and  hit  a  mark  almost  as  well  as 
his  father,  though  his  arrows  would  not  go  so  far  or  penetrate  so 
deeply.  But  then  he  had  his  axe,  and  the  kcUaa^  or  knife, 
Sitaram  had  bought  for  him  in  Birbhum.  He  could  defend  him- 
self even  against  the  fierce  Chita.  He  had  been  to  the  field 
where  lay  the  dead  bullock^  and  the  tiger  had  not  returned  to  its 
prey.  He  had  tracked  the  tiger  through  the  jangal,  but  had 
come  home  to  report  what  he  had  seen. 

Sitaram  and  M ana  exchanged  looks,  and  each  mentally  vowed 
that  little  Bamchand  should  never,  whatever  might  happen,  fell 
under  the  sacrificial  knife.  The  boy  was  a  true  Santhal,  learned 
in  jangal-crafb  beyond  his  years,  and  destined  in  time  to  become  a 
comfort  and  support  to  his  parents.  Then  they  began  to  consult 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  tiger  had  not  returned 
during  the  night  or  the  early  morning,  he,  or  his  mate,  or  both, 
would  come  that  very  night.  Sitaram  went  out  to  see  the  state 
of  affairs  for  himself.  He  found  that  his  boy  had  reported 
correctly.  His  enemy  might  be  expected  that  very  evening.  A 
low-hanging  limb  of  a  great  tree,  one  of  the  outlying  sentries  of 
the  jangal,  almost  impended  over  the  spot  where  the  carcase  of 
the  bullock  lay.  On  it  Sitaram  made  a  sort  of  perch,  a  small 
platform  from  which  to  shoot  his  enemy.  His  ¥rife  and  his  sister, 
with  little  Ramchand,  had  their  parts  in  the  drama  that  was  to 
be  enacted.  Armed  with  sharp  little  Santhali  axes  and  rude  spears 
for  their  defence,  they  were  to  lie  hidden  in  an  adjacent  thicket, 
ready  to  help  at  the  proper  time.  They  carried  brass  dishes,  too, 
by  the  beating  of  which,  and  their  shrill  cries,  the  tigers,  if  there 
should  be  more  than  one,  would  be  confased  and  frightened. 

The  sun  had  hardly  set  when  Sitaram  took  possession  of  his 
perch.  He  squatted  there  patiently,  wrapped  in  a  coarse,  brown 
native  blanket.  After  all,  according  to  our  European  notions, 
this  man  seems  a  poor  creature  thus  to  perch  himself  on  high 
out  of  danger  while  the  women  and  the  child  remained  below 
without  adequate  defence.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
everything  depended  on  his  strength  of  arm,  and  his  eye  must 
command  the  whole  scene  of  action.  The  tiger  might  or  might 
not  spring  on  one  of  the  women  or  the  child ;  but  they  knew  the 
risk  as  well  as  the  man  did,  and  they  took  it. 

The  night  was  clear  and  bright,  and  Sitaram  watched  intently. 
The  suspense  was  almost  painfrd.    At  length  there  appeared  a 
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long,  ghostlike  forai,  stealing  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  across 
the  open  ground  towards  the  carcase  of  the  dead  bullock.  Almost 
immediately  after  came  another  similar,  but  slightly  larger,  form, 
dragging  itself  along,  limping,  and  with  difficulty.  Anyone  who 
has  watched  the  motions  of  a  pair  of  cats  on  a  nocturnal  thieving 
expedition  will  have  a  lively  idea  in  miniature  of  the  appearance 
the  procession  presented. 

Sitaram  took  his  bow  and  two  arrows  in  his  left  hand ;  with 
his  right  he  fixed  the  notch  of  a  third  arrow  on  the  string.  Then 
he  took  a  steady  and  careful  aim  at  the  neck  of  the  leading  tiger, 
just  behind  the  head.  The  bowstring  twanged  sharply.  The 
animal  was  almost  directly  under  him  at  the  moment.  The  arrow 
had  pierced  the  spinal  cord.  The  second  tiger  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  sniffing  the  air.  Then  he  uttered  an  appalling  succes- 
sion of  short,  sharp  yells,  tearing  up  the  ground  with  his  claws. 
Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  a  mighty  clatter  of  brass  dishes 
vigorously  beaten,  mingled  with  shrill  screechiDgs  firom  the  two 
women  and  Bamchand.  This  confused  the  tiger,  and  he  half 
turned,  presenting  his  side  to  his  hidden  enemy  in  the  tree. 
He  oflFered  a  fair  mark  to  the  skilful  archer,  who  drew  his 
bow  with  all  his  strength.  Again  the  string  twanged,  and 
the  arrow  pierced  the  tiger's  side  just  behind  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

The  animal  turned,  and  in  his  dying  agony — for,  as  it  turned 
out,  his  woimd  was  mortal — he  bounded  towards  the  only  enemies 
he  could  see,  the  two  women  and  the  boy.  He  was  received  on 
the  point  of  Rebi's  spear.  The  heroic  woman  had  planted  the 
butt  of  her  weapon  on  the  ground,  and  firmly  grasped  the  shaft 
with  both  hands ;  and  she  continued  to  hold  it  with  imdaunted 
resolution,  though  the  tiger  in  his  death  struggle  almost  tore  her 
to  pieces  with  his  claws. 

Sitaram,  axe  in  hand,  when  he  saw  the  tiger  charge,  dropped 
from  his  perch.  But  he  was  too  late.  His  enemy  stretched 
out  his  great  limbs,  and  as  Rebi,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  let 
go  the  shaft  of  her  spear  and  sank  on  the  groimd,  the  tiger's 
great  body  lay  stretched  beside  her. 

*  This,  then,'  said  Sitaram,  as  he  and  Mana,  after  doing  all 
they  could  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  poor  Rebi's  wounds, 
were  carrying  her  tenderly  to  the  hut,  *  is  the  sacrifice  the  Devi 
wanted — a  more  worthy  sacrifice  than  the  life  of  a  child.  Bajandra 
Lai  shall  have  no  more  of  my  money  or  goods.' 
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'  Kajandra  Lai  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat/  sobbed  Mana.  '  If  Devi 
Bhowani  is  indeed  powerful,  she  can  take  her  own  for  herself/ 

They  made  the  injured  woman  as  comfortable  as  they  conld. 
There  were  no  means  of  getting  proper  care  and  attendance  for 
her,  and  probably  no  skill  could  have  saved  her.  But  she  was 
happy,  for  she  thought  she  had  given  her  life  for  her  sister  and 
her  sister's  child,  and  she  died  rejoicing  in  the  thought. 

Sitaram  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  sorrow.  The  two  tigers 
must  be  skinned,  and  their  heads  cut  off.  They  were  young 
animals,  and  the  skins  were  very  fine.  Then  at  earliest  dawn  he 
had  to  pack  his  spoils  on  his  remaining  bullock,  and  start  for 
Birbhum.  When  he  got  there  it  was  no  easy  matter,  between 
the  Treasury  peons  and  the  Tahsildar,  to  get  admission  to  the 
Collector  Sahib.  At  last  he  was  introduced,  bullock  and  all,  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  just  on  the  point  of  mounting  his  horse. 
To  him  Sitaram  told  his  story. 

*  You  killed  two  tigers  last  night,  did  you  ?  *  cried  the  Collector ; 
*  then  you're  a  lucky  fellow  to  be  alive  to  tell  it.  But  tell  me 
the  whole  story/  and  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  in  the  verandah  to 
listen. 

*  Your  honour's  slave  shot  them  with  arrows,  for  one  of  them 
had  killed  your  slave's  best  bullock  the  night  before,'  answered 
Sitaram,  with  many  salaams.  '  Here  are  the  heads  and  the  skins.' 
Then  he  imrolled  the  two  bimdles,  and  spread  the  skins  in  the 
verandah. 

Then  the  collector  called  Karim  Ali,  the  Tahsildar,  and 
directed  him  to  pay  Sitaram  ten  rupees  for  each  head,  and  when 
the  poor  jangliwala  saw  the  twenty  bright  silver  pieces  counted 
into  his  hand  he  actually  trembled.  He  had  never  seen  so  much 
money  in  his  life  before.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  the  Sahib  had 
been  examining  the  skins,  and  he  asked  what  Sitaram  intended 
doing  with  them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  were  to  be 
offered  to  some  of  the  Chimars,  who  would  probably  buy  them 
for  a  few  rupees,  he  himself  at  once  offered  to  give  twenty  rupees 
for  them,  and  as  Sitaram  could  not  go  home  that  night,  for  the 
sun  was  already  low,  he  was  told  to  come  to  the  Treasury  early  in 
the  morning  for  his  money.    He  did  so,  and  was  paid. 

Sitaram  became  a  prosperous  man  after  that.  He  was  rich, 
and  old  Rajandra  Lai's  prophecy  was  so  far  verified  that  he  soon 
became  the  proud  possessor  of  ^he  best  pair  of  plough  bullocks  in 
the  district.     Mana  and  Bamchand  were  loaded  with  silver 
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bangles  and  anklets,  and  the  little  hut  in  the  jangal  was  soon 
resplendent  with  a  glittering  array  of  the  brazen  lotas  and  dishes 
with  which  the  prosperous  Indian  raiat,  when  he  can  afford  it, 
loves  to  adorn  his  home. 

But  the  temple  of  Bhowani  gained  nothing,  though  her  priest 
did  not  fail  to  remind  Sitaram  of  all  he  owed  to  the  Devi.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Indian  aboriginal  had  had  his  faith  in,  and  fear 
of,  the  malign  deities  whom  his  people  have  added  to  the  Indian 
Pantheon  weakened  till  it  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Besides 
that,  in  Birbhum  he  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of  a  Musulman, 
who  said  that  the  Brahmans  were  naught  and  the  gods  were  less ; 
but  there  was  one  Great  God,  who  had  sent  his  messenger,  one 
Muhamad,  to  declare  that  before  Him  all  men,  from  the  highest 
Brahman  to  the  lowest  outcast,  were  alike.  It  was  a  strange 
doctrine,  and  Sitaram  half  believed  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a 
comfortable  doctrine.  In  spite  of  his  scepticism  he  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  in  that  he  was  helped  not  a  little  by  the  favour 
of  his  friend  the  Collector. 


J.  Eeid. 
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XI. 

THE  TEARS  OF  THE  MUSES. 

There  was  no  mase  of  Prose — but  Herodotus,  the  first  great  prose 
writer  of  Greece,  divided  up  his  history  among  the  sacred  Nine, 
by  way  of  modestly  asserting  that  a  perfect  prose  piece  like  his 
own  had  required  for  its  perfection  the  inspiration  of  the  whole 
sisterhood.  And  this  gives  us  a  hint  that  a  battle  lately  waged 
as  to  the  true  and  proper  merits  of  prose  is  no  more  likely  to  end 
in  victory  for  any  one  side,  than  a  similar  battle  would  as  to  the 
true  and  proper  merits  of  Poetry.  While  the  *  Edinburgh  Review  * 
very  naturally  looks  to  the  performances  of  its  own  contributors — 
grammatical,  sensible,  lucid — as  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  the  art, 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  who  has  done  so  much  to  revive  an  interest 
in  the  Tudor  translators,  as  naturally  prefers  something  a  little 
more  picturesque  in  vocabulary,  a  little  more  elaborate  in  syntax, 
and  a  little  less  timid  in  trope.  Those  of  us,  who  do  not  theorise,  i 
and  who  cannot  write,  but  are  diligent  and  avid  readers,  may  be  I 
disposed  to  think  that  style  is  very  much  a  matter  of  eyesight, 
physical  or  imaginative,  that  a  man  can  describe  as  much  of  a 
thing  as  he  sees  and  no  more,  and  that  if  one  man's  page  has 
more  colour  in  it  than  another's  it  is  because  his  retina  is  more 
sensitive  to  colour.  Similarly  for  a  man's  thoughts.  If  he  thinks, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  some  class  or  party,  he 
will  inevitably  employ  the  traditional  phrases  in  which  the 
common  ideas  are  clothed ;  but  if  he  is  an  original,  much  more  if 
he  is  an  eccentric,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Charles  Lamb,  or 
Walter  Pater,  he  will  not  even  know  the  traditional  phrases,  but 
will  have  to  shape  his  thoughts  as  best  he  may  in  any  vocabulary 
he  can  get  together;  and  his  rhythm  will  depend  partly,  of  j 
course,  upon  his  choice  of  models  and  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  but  i 
also  to  a  great  extent  upon  whether  he  thinks  rapidly,  and  can 
foresee  his  conclusion  through  a  long  array  of  subordinate  clauses, 
or  whether  his  ore  has  to  be  smelted  seven  times  in  the  fire.  I 
had  a  friend  once  who,  if  you  suggested  in  argument  any  proposi- 
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tion,  would,  as  likely  as  not,  reply,  *  True ;  but  against  that  there 
are  these  ten  things  to  be  considered ' — which  he  would  proceed  to 
enumerate  with  the  precision  of  a  catalogue.  Needless  to  say,  his 
written  style,  not  unfamiUar  to  the  public  which  reads  newspapers, 
was  of  that  classical  and  periodic  structure  whose  end  is  known 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  advance  towards  it  made,  not  with 
tentative  skirmishes,  but  in  Lord  Methuen's  manner  of  attack — 
fall  front,  and  in  column  formation. 

At  the  head  of  this  Conference  I  have  written  the  familiar 
title  of  '  The  Tears  of  the  Muses ' ;  but  I  wish  to  employ  it  in  the 
collective  sense  I  have  indicated  for  the  tears  of  the  whole  college 
over  certain  prose-writers,  whose  deaths,  coming  hard  one  upon 
another,  have  added  a  gloom  to  the  gloomiest  January  in  the 
memory  of  those  bom  since  the  Crimea.  Mr.  fiuskin,  it  is  true, 
the  greatest  of  the  four,  had  long  been  a  ghost ;  but  the  actual 
passing  of  the  last  of  the  prophets  could  not  but  win  a  moment's 
tribute  of  respect  even  from  the  young  England  that  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  him.  *  My  fjEUiher,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof.'  Mr.  Blackmore  also  had  done  his 
work ;  but  as  long  as  he  lived  there  was  always  hope  that  the 
hand  that  wrote  'Loma  Doone,*  however  *  mattock-hardened,' 
would  again  resume  its  cunning.  Mr.  Dixon,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  task,  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and 
only  at  the  beginning  of  his  recognition.  When  the  Laureateship 
was  vacant  and  candidates  were  vying  with  each  other  in  odes 
for  the  morning  press,  someone  told  me  with  great  glee  that  he 
or  his  neighbour  (I  forget  which)  had  met  Mr.  Swinburne  on 
Putney  Common,  who  had  said  oracularly,  *  They  should  appoint 
Canon  Dixon,'  and  passed  on  without  explaining  himself.  I  told 
my  informant  that  I  thought  Dixon  wasn't  the  man  for  the  place  ; 
but  I  quite  saw  what  Mr.  Swinburne  meant — namely,  that  Dixon 
had  a  skill  in  ode-building  which  certainly  none  of  the  com- 
petitors could  pretend  to.  My  informant,  one  of  those  omniscient 
people  who  will  never  confess  to  ignorance  or  own  a  blunder, 
said  *  Quite  so  * ;  but  I  fear,  firom  the  vivacity  with  which  he  told 
the  tale,  he  had  thought  Mr.  Swinburne  was  making  a  cheap  jest 
at  the  Church  of  England.  So,  again,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
astonishment  in  Oxford  when  Mr.  Dixon  proposed  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Palgrave  was  appointed  (1885).  Oxford's  satirist,  the  inimitable 
Mr.  Godley,  at  once  put  his  name  into  the  concluding  spondee 
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of  an  hexameter,  where  the  gravity  of  its  position  might  lend 
emphasis  to  its  own  insignificance : 

nec  tua  Palgravins  nec  Sacrl  CJarminls  auctor 
qaart-o  qnoqae  die  poscit  snfTragia  Dixon. 

It  was  not  until  last  autumn  that  the  University  of  Oxford, 
happening  to  take  up  Mr.  Mackail's  *  Life  of  William  Morris/ 
to  which  Dixon  had  contributed  fEtscinating  reminiscences  of  his 
Oxford  friend,  recognised  their  quality  and,  turning  to  the  four 
large  volumes  of  the  ^  History  of  the  Church  of  England '  bearing 
Dixon's  name,  recognised  in  them  the  same  quality,  and  gave 
him  an  honorary  Doctor's  degree.  But  Oxford  cannot  be  blamed 
for  its  tardiness,  seeing  that  the  Church  of  England  itself  had  not 
yet  recognised  Dixon,  notwithstanding  that  its  controversialists 
have  long  fmmished  themselves  for  war  from  his  armoury.  If  he 
had  served  the  State  as  he  had  served  his  Church — but  the  character 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  nursing  mother  has  been  written 
once  for  all  by  John  Henry  Newman.  The  fourth  of  our  lost 
prose-writers  calls  for  more  tears  than  the  rest,  not  because  his 
achievement  was  greater  (for  it  was  far  below  theirs),  but  because 
his  time  was  all  before  him.  Mr.  Steevens  had  powers  that  placed 
him  easily  at  the  head  of  the  profession  he  adopted,  but  they 
would  imdoubtedly  have  carried  him  beyond  special  correspon- 
dence into  work  that  need  not  have  been  ephemeral.  He  too, 
like  fiuskin,  the  '  Oxford  graduate,'  and  Blackmore,  a  scholar  of 
Exeter,  and  Dixon,  scholar  (afterwards  honorary  fellow)  of 
Pembroke,  owed  his  training  to  Oxford,  for  he  was  a  scholar 
of  Balliol ;  and  indeed  was  in  his  year  gazetted  as  proodTne  for 
the  Hertford,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  University  in  Latin  scholar- 
ship. 

In  this  Conference  I  propose  to  notice,  in  the  writers  I  have 
mentioned,  their  several  ways  of  using  their  pens  to  convey  what 
they  saw  with  their  eyes,  either  actually  or  imaginatively.  That 
many  people  use  their  eyes  at  all,  and  find  anything  to  admire 
in  natural  landscape,  they  owe  to  Buskin,  who,  under  the  guise 
of  defending  Turner's  pictures,  taught  them  to  see  in  nature  the 
form  and  the  colour  that  Turner  had  seen  there  and  put  upon 
his  canvas.  It  is  to  this  special  pleader's  necessity  of  insisting 
upon  the  Tumeresqueness  of  nature  that  we  must  attribute  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  so  many  descriptive  passages  in  'Modem 
Painters.'    They  are  chosen  deliberately  for  their  colour,  to  open 
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people's  eyes.  To  this  necessity  is  due  also  their  partial  failure. 
Buskin  wished  to  make  his  impression  irresistible,  to  compel  the 
purblind  to  see,  and  so  he  painted  too  much  to  the  eye,  instead 
of  to  the  imagination.  He  accumulated  detail  upon  the  retina 
long  after  the  optic  nerves  were  exhausted.  Hence  it  is  in  the 
smaller  pictures  that  his  effects  are  most  successful.  What,  for 
example,  could  exceed  in  beauty  and  in  effect  the  following 
vignette  of  Murano  ? — 

To  the  north,  there  is  first  the  great  cemetery  wall,  then  the  long  stray  build- 
ings of  Mnrano,  and  the  island  villages  beyond,  glittering  in  intense  crystalline 
vermilion,  like  io  much  jewellery  scattered  on  a  mirror,  their  towers  poised 
apparently  in  the  air  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  their  reflections,  as  sharp 
and  vivid  and  substantial  as  themselves,  thrown  on  the  vacancy  between  them 
and  the  sea. 

The  eflfect  of  that  description,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out,  depends  largely  upon  the  response  of  the  imagination  to  the 
comparison  with  scattered  jewels.  Take  for  another  example  the 
well-known  description  of  the  Campagna  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  *  Modem  Painters : ' 

PerhaxM  there  is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth  than  the  solitary  extent 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  under  evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself 
for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and  motion  of  the  living  world,  and 
sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and  wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles 
beneath  his  foot,  tread  he  never  so  lightly,  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow,  and 
carious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The  long  knotted  grass 
waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening  wind,  and  the  shadows  of  its  motion 
shake  feverishly  along  the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  themselves  to  the  sunlight. 
Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth  heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead  beneath  were 
struggling  in  their  sleep ;  scattered  blocks  of  blackstone,  foursquare,  remnants  of 
mighty  edifices,  not  one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon  them  to  keep  them  down. 
A  dull  purple  poisonous  haze  stretches  level  along  the  desert,  veiling  its  spectral 
wrecks  of  massy  ruins,  on  whose  rents  the  red  light  rests  like  dying  fire  on 
defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge  of  the  Alban  mount  lifts  itself  against  a  solemn 
space  of  green,  clear,  quiet  sky.  Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  steadfastly 
idong  the  promontories  of  the  Apennines  from  the  plain  to  the  mountains.  The 
shattered  aqueducts,  pier  beyond  pier,  melt  into  the  darkness,  like  shadowy  and 
countless  troops  of  funeral  mourners  passing  from  a  nation's  grave. 

That  is  painting  to  the  imagination.  By  the  suggestion  of  a 
vast  valley  of  the  shadow  full  of  the  dead  and  yet  not  sacred  to 
them,  and  by  a  reference  to  its  scattered  stones  in  the  words  of 
the  curse  upon  Jerusalem,  imagination  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
purely  physical  picture,  and  makes  an  indelible  impression.  The 
only  marks  of  weakness  in  the  passage  are  the  prominent  and 
excessive  alliterations,  which  give  it  a  certain  air  of  constraint, 
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though  each  example  taken  alone  might  be  defended.  Bat  now 
consider  a  passage  where  the  painting  appeals  merely  to  the  eye — 
the  famous  colour  passage  about  Clouds  at  Sunset : 

"Wo  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  what  is  constant  and  necessary  in  natnre. 
of  the  ordinary  effects  of  daylight  on  ordinary  colours,  and  we  repeat  again  that 
no  gorgeousness  of  the  pallet  can  reach  even  thes&  But  it  is  a  widely  different 
thing  when  nature  herself  takes  a  colouring  fit,  and  does  something  extraordinaTy, 
something  really  to  exhibit  her  power.  She  has  a  thousand  ways  and  means  of 
rising  above  herself,  but  incomparably  the  noblest  manifestations  of  her  capa- 
bility of  colour  are  those  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak  especiaUy  of 
the  moment  before  the  sun  sinks  when  his  light  turns  pure  rose-colour,  and  when 
this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  countless  cloud-forms  of  inconceivable 
delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of  vapour,  which  would  in  common  daylight  be  pure 
snow-white,  and  which  give  therefore  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.  There  is  then 
no  limit  to  the  multitude  and  no  check  to  the  intensity  of  the  hues  assumed.  The 
whole  sky  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  becomes  one  molten  mantling  sea  of 
colour  and  fire ;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wave  into 
unsullied  shadowless  crimson  and  purple  and  scarlet,  and  colours  for  which  there 
are  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind — things  which  can  only  be 
conceived  while  they  are  visible — the  intense  hollow  blue  of  the  upper  sky 
melting  through  it  all,  showing  here  deep  and  pure  and  lightless,  there  modulated 
by  the  filmy  formless  body  of  the  transparent  vapour,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly 
in  its  crimson  and  gold.    (^Mod,  P.  i.  2.  2.X 

As  we  read  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm. 
It  is  absolutely  faultless  except  for  the  accident  of  the  rhyme  be- 
tween '  white '  and  *  light.'  And  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
is  just  the  impression  Euskin  intended — namely,  that  Nature  is  a 
superb  colourist.  But  it  conveys  no  picture  to  the  eye,  which  was 
Euskin's  more  immediate  intention.  Take  again  such  a  set 
piece  as  that  in  the  chapter  upon  *  The  Nature  of  Gothic '  in  the 
Stones  of  Venice,  which  attempts  to  answer  the  question  why  the 
architecture  of  the  south  of  Europe  differs  from  that  of  the  north. 
Euskin  begins  by  suggesting  a  contrast  in  physical  character 
between  northern  and  southern  countries. 

We  know  (he  says)  the  differences  in  detail,  but  we  have  not  that  broad 
glance  and  grasp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel  them  in  their  fulness.  We  know 
that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps  and  olives  on  the  Apennines ;  but  we  do  not 
enough  conceive  for  ourselves  that  variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's  surfoce  which 
a  bird  sees  on  its  migration,  that  difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian 
and  of  the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see  far  off,  as  they  lean  upon 
the  sirocco  wind.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the 
level  of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an 
irregular  lake,  and  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun ;  here  and 
there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder,  a  grey  stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning 
field ;  and  here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  turrounded  by 
its  circle  of  ashes,  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of  light ;  Syria 
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and  Greece,  Italj  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea- 
blae,  chased  as  we  sto^p  nearer  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten  work  of  mountain 
chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with  frank- 
incense, mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and  plumy  palm  that  abate 
with  their  grey-green  shadows.  .  .  . 

It  is  too  much.  The  idea  of  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Europe  was 
charming ;  so  was  the  imagination  of  the  golden  promontories 
inlaying  the  hyaline ;  but  to  ask  us  to  descend  to  earth  again  just 
to  get  in  the  terraces  and  orange-trees  was  an  error  in  judgment, 
and  it  suggests  the  thought  that  if  we  are  to  notice  the  flowers 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe  we  shall  be  an  unconscionable 
time  on  the  journey ;  and  indeed  the  eye  is  already  bored,  and 
wanders  vaguely  down  the  page  and  down  the  next,  and  refuses  to 
go  on  with  all  that  detail  which  it  set  out  to  avoid.  And  in  this 
case  it  expressly  misses  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  the  end  of  the 
journey  is  merely  this  reflection,  admirably  phrased,  but  requiring 
no  more  knowledge  than  the  vague  and  all  untravelled  imagination 
could  have  compassed  with  its  own  resources : 

'  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side  by  side  the  burning  gems, 
and  smoothes  with  soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect  a  ceaseless 
sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky,  but  not  with  less  reverence  let  us  stand 
by  him  when  with  rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke  he  smites  an  uncouth 
animation  out  of  the  rocks  which  he  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the 
moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of  iron  buttress  and  rugged 
wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  wayward  as  the  northern  sea, 
creatures  of  ungainly  shape  and  rig^d  limb,  but  full  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  as  the 
winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the  clouds  that  shade  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  examination  of  Buskin's  descrip- 
tive passages  leads  to  some  such  conclusion  as  this — that  when  his 
imagination  was  touched  he  could  paint  a  picture  which  at  once 
conveyed  itself  to  the  reader's  imagination  and  lived  there,  a 
permanent  possession ;  but  that  he  had  not  the  art  of  painting 
to  the  eye.  As  a  consequence,  when  he  tried  to  do  so  he  was  apt 
to  over-labour  his  work  and  become  tedious.  Ruskin,  perhaps, 
was  too  much  of  an  analyst  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  superficial 
appearances  of  things.  Still,  the  least  successful  of  his  descriptive 
passages,  served  the  purpose  of  enforcing  on  the  British  public  the 
{sLct  that  there  was  something  in  the  world  to  see,  if  it  would  only 
open  its  eyes  and  look  about.  As  some  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  distinction  made  above,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  a 
curious  self-revealing  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  '  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ' : 
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It  was  Bprixigtime  too,  and  all  were  coming*  forth  in  clusters,  crowded  for 
very  lore ;  there  was  room  enough  for  all,  bot  they  crushed  their  leaves  into  all 
manner  of  strange  shapes  only  to  be  nearer  each  other.  There  was  the  wood- 
anemone  star  after  star,  closing  every  now  and  then  into  nebulie ;  and  there  was 
the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal  processions  of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  the 
dark  vertical  clefts  in  the  limestone  choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow, 
and  touched  with  ivy  on  the  edges — ivy  as  light  and  lovely  as  the  vine ;  and  erer 
and  anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places ;  and  in  the 
more  open  ground,  the  vetch  and  comfrey  and  mezereon,  and  the  small  sapphire 
buds  of  the  Polygala  Alpina,  and  the  wild  strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or  two,  all 
showered  amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep,  warm,  amber-coloured  moss.  I 
came  out  presently  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine ;  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters 
rose  suddenly  from  beneath,  mixed  with  the  sing^g  of  the  thrushes  among  the 
pine  boughs ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  walled  all  along  as  it  was 
by  grey  cliflEs  of  limestone,  there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off  their  brow,  touch- 
ing them  nearly  with  his  wings  and  with  the  shadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon 
his  plumage  from  above ;  but  with  the  faH  of  a  hundred  fathoms  under  his 
breast,  and  the  curling  pools  of  the  green  river  gliding  and  glittering  diziily 
beneath  him,  their  foam  globes  moving  with  him  as  he  flew.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult o  conceive  a  scene  less  dependent  upon  any  other  interest  than  that  of  its 
own  seduded  and  serious  beauty ;  but  the  writer  well  remembers  the  sadden 
blankness  and  chill  which  were  cast  upon  it,  when  he  endeavoured,  in  order  more 
strictly  to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  its  impressiveness,  to  imagine  it,  for  a  moment, 
a  scene  in  some  aboriginal  forest  of  the  new  continent.  The  flowers  in  an 
instant  lost  their  light,  the  river  its  music  ;  the  hills  became  oppressively  deso- 
late ;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of  the  darkened  forest  showed  how  much  of  their 
former  power  had  been  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was  not  theirs,  how  much 
of  the  glory  of  the  imperishable,  or  continually  renewed,  creation  is  reflected  from 
things  more  precious  in  their  memorift  than  it,  in  its  renewing.  Those  ever- 
springing  flowers  and  ever-flowing  streams  had  been  dyed  by  the  deep  colours  of 
human  endurance,  valour,  and  virtue,  and  the  crests  of  the  sable  hills  that  rose 
against  the  evening  sky  received  a  deeper  worship,  because  their  far  shadows  fell 
eastward  over  the  iron  wall  of  Joux,  and  the  foursquare  keep  of  Granson. 

This  Conference,  if  it  is  to  keep  within  any  reasonable  bounds, 
must  limit  itself  to  the  one  point  of  description,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  mention  Mr.  Buskin's  prose  without  confessing  that  it 
served  many  other  and  perhaps  higher  purposes.  In  its  maturity 
it  has  been  compared  for  flexibility  and  grace  with  Plato's  Greek, 
and  there  can  be  no  juster,  as  there  can  be  no  higher,  praise ;  but 
it  must  be  added  that  Buskin  could  send  through  the  grace  and 
flexibility  of  his  periods  a  prophetic  intensity  of  passion  to  which 
Plato  was  a  stranger;  witness,  for  instance,  the  eloquent  lay 
sermon  called  '  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts.'  In  addition  to 
this  Grreek  lucidity  and  Hebrew  earnestness  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  very  vigorous  English  turn  for  humour  and  sarcasm.  The 
various  courses  of  lectures,  delivered  as  Slade  Professor  at  Oxford, 
furnish  abundant  evidence.    Everybody  knows  his  picture  of 
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the  Apollo  of  Syracuse  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  *  self-made  man ' ; 
bis  descriptions  of  the  Thames  Embankment  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  story  of  the  'little  incident  at  Wallingford' 
Aratra  Pentelici/  lecture  3).  Further,  he  had  a  mediaeval  love 
for  mystical  interpretation,  which  he  was  fond  of  exercising  upon 
Shakespeare ;  see,  for  instance,  an  astounding  passage  in  '  Munera 
Pulveris '  (chap,  v.),  from  which  one  sentence  will  be  enough  : 

Prosper©  (*  for  hope  *)  a  true  governor  is  opposed  to  Sycoraz,  the  mother  of 
slayery,  her  name  Smne-raven  indicating  at  once  brutality  and  deathfuhiess ; 
hence  the  line : 

•  As  wicked  dew  as  e*er  my  mother  brushed,  with  rav&n^s  feather^  &c. 

Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and  free-hearted  service,  in  early  stages  of  human 
society  oppressed  by  ignorance  and  wild-tyranny ;  venting  groans^as  fast  as  mill- 
wheels  strike ;  in  shipwreck  of  states  dreadful,  so  that  *  all  but  mariners  plunge  in 
the  brine  and  quit  the  vessel  then  all  afire  with  me ; '  yet  having  in  itself  the 
will  and  sweetness  of  truest  peace,  whence  that  is  especially  called  Ariel's  song : 

<  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,  and  there  take  handt^  &c  &c. 

In  reading  this  and  similar  passages  it  is  fair  to  remember 
that  Buskin  usually  supplies  in  other  parts  of  his  voluminous 
writings  the  antidote  to  any  occasional  piece  of  folly ;  and  in 
regard  to  Shakespeare  such  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
*  Modem  Painters  *  (part  v.  chap.  xx.).  Of  his  so-called  socialism, 
which  perhaps  has  proved  the  most  widely  effective  part  of  his 
vast  and  lifelong  energy,  I  am  not  the  person  to  speak;  nor, 
rememberiug  that  *  Unto  this  Last '  was  expelled  from  the  pages 
of  C!oRNHiLL  by  the  outraged  optimism  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  can 
this  be  held  a  fit  place  for  the  discussion.  I  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Blackmore  as  a  literary  artist ;  and  I  will  say  of 
him  just  one  word — ^that  while  incomparably  Mr.  Buskin's  inferior 
in  the  handling  of  sentences,  which  he  was  inclined  to  write  in 
far  too  lyrical  a  vein,  he  was  yet  a  master  of  the  art,  which  the 
other  lacked,  of  painting  to  the  eye.  As  I  look  out  of  the  window 
at  the  narrow  lane  piled  up  on  one  side  with  the  drifted  snow, 
which  the  eddies  of  wind  have  hollowed  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  I  ask  myself,  *  Has  Buskin  given  us  that  ? '  I  do  not 
remember  at  this  moment  in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings  any  de- 
scription of  snow  except  the  following  passage  in  'Modem 
Painters '  (vol.  i.  part  2)  : 

In  the  range  of  inorganic  nature,  I  doubt  if  any  object  can  be  found  more 
perfectly  beautiful  than  a  fresh  deep  snowdrift,  seen  under  warm  lights  Its 
curves  are  of  inconceivable  perfection  and  changef ulness ;  its  surface  and  trans- 
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parency  alike  exquisite ;  its  light  and  shade  of  inexhaustible  variety  and  infinite 
finish)  the  shadows  sharp,  pale,  and  of  heavenly  coloor,  the  reflected  lights  intense 
and  multitadinous,  and  mingled  with  the  sweet  oocnrrenoes  of  transmiUed  light 

That  is  an  analytical  description  which  might  well  prepare  a 
reader  for  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  next  snowdrift  he  came  across, 
but  it  would  not  conjure  up  before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of 
any  snowdrift  in  particular,  or  indeed  in  generaL  But  put  by  the 
side  of  it  this  passage  from  the  chapter  on  *  The  Great  Winter*  in 
*  Loma  Doone ' : 

Behold  there  was  no  flock  at  all  I  None,  I  mean,  to  be  seen  anywhere :  only  at 
one  comer  of  the  field  by  the  eastern  end  where  the  snow  drove  in  a  great  white 
billow  as  high  as  a  bam  and  as  broad  as  a  house.  This  great  drift  was  rolling 
and  curling  beneath  the  violent  blast,  tufting  and  combing  with  rustling  swirls, 
and  carved  (as  in  patterns  of  cornice)  where  the  grooving  chisel  of  the  wind 
swept  round.  Ever  and  again,  the  tempest  snatched  little  whiffs  from  the 
channelled  edges,  twirled  them  round,  and  made  them  dance  over  the  chine  of  the 
monster  pile,  then  let  them  lie  like  herringbones,  or  the  seams  of  saud  where 
the  tide  had  been.  And  all  the  while  from  the  smothering  sky,  more  and  more 
fieix^ely  at  every  blast,  came  the  pelting,  pitilec-s  arrows,  winged  with  murky 
white,  and  pointed  with  the  barbs  of  frost. 

But  although  for  people  who  had  no  sheep  the  sight  was  a  very  fine  one  (so 
far  at  least  as  the  weather  permitted  any  sight  at  all),  yet  for  us  with  our  flock 
beneath  it  this  great  mount  had  but  little  charm.  Watch  began  to  scratch  at 
once,  and  to  howl  along  the  sides  of  it ;  he  knew  that  his  charge  was  buried  there 
and  his  business  taken  from  him.  But  we  four  men  set  to  in  earnest,  diggiog 
with  all  our  might  and  main,  shovelling  away  at  the  great  white  pile,  and  fetching 
it  into  the  meadow.  Each  man  made  for  himself  a  cave  scooping  at  the  w/t  cold 
fluw  which  slid  upon  him  at  every  ttroke^  and  throwing  it  out  behind  him  in  i»Ies 
of  castled  fancy.  .  .  .  But  before  we  began  again,  I  laid  my  head  well  into  the 
chamber ;  and  there  I  heard  a  faint  *  ma-a-ah '  coming  through  some  ells  of  snow, 
like  a  plaintive  buried  hope,  or  a  last  appeaL  I  shouted  aloud  to  cheer  him  up, 
for  I  knew  what  sheep  it  was,  to  wit,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  wethers.  And 
then  we  all  fell  to  again,  and  very  soon  we  hauled  him  out.  Watch  took  charge 
of  him  at  once  with  an  air  of  the  noblest  patronage,  lying  on  his  frozen  fleece  and 
licking  all  his  face  and  feet,  to  restore  his  warmth  to  him.  Then  fighting  Tom 
jumped  up  at  once,  and  made  a  little  butt  at  Watch  as  if  nothing  had  ever  ailed 
him,  and  then  set  off  to  a  shallow  place,  and  looked  for  something  to  nibble  at. 

Further  in  and  close  under  the  bank,  where  they  had  huddled  themselves  for 
warmth,  we  found  all  the  rest  of  the  poor  sheep  packed  as  closely  as  if  they  were 
in  a  great  pie.  It  was  strange  to  observe  how  their  vapour  and  breath  and  the 
moisture  exuding  from  their  wool  had  scooped,  as  it  were,  a  caved  room  for  them 
IxTied  with  a  ribbing  of  deep  yellow  snow.  Also  the  churned  snow  beneath  their 
feet  was  as  yellow  as  gamboge. 

No  words  need  be  spent  in  praising  the  liveliness  and,  unless 
the  word  be  the  same,  the  life-likeness,  or  even  more  the  aliveness 
of  this  picture.  It  is  a  living  picture  indeed.  We  can  see  the 
drift  and  the  sheep  and  the  whole  process  of  freeing  them,  all 
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going  on  before  our  eyes.  What  I  meant  by  the  too  lyrical  run 
of  some  of  Blackmore's  sentences  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  a 
little  further  on,  which  might  be  written  as  verse  : 

Often  and  often  the  vanes  went  round  and  we  hoped  for  change  of  weather : 
The  only  change  was  that  it  seemed  if  possible  to  grow  colder. 

Or  again,  on  the  same  page  : 

Foreseeing  how  the  snow  was  spread 
Lightly  over  everything 
Covering  up  the  hills  and  valleys 
And  the  foreshore  of  the  sea, 
They  contrived  a  way  to  crown  it 
And  to  glide  like  a  flake  along. 
Through  the  sparkle  of  the  whiteness 
And  the  wreaths  of  windy  tossings 
And  the  ups  and  downs  of  cold 
Any  man  might  get  along 
With  a  boat  on  either  foot 
To  prevent  his  sinking. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  numberless  passages  in  Blackmore 
which  are  made  by  this  lilt  of  his,  just  as  there  are  numberless 
passages  in  Ruskin  made  by  his  alliteration,  though  occasionally 
we  come  upon  a  place  which  excess  has  marred. 

The  characteristic  talent  of  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  lie  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery,  though  his  lyrics  contain  such,  but  in 
bis  human  portraits.  In  person  he  closely  resembled  Chaucer,  as  we 
see  him  in  Hoccleve's  picture,  and  in  manner  as  he  describes  himself 
to  OS  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales ' ;  and  in  his  wide  and  humorous 
interest  in  types  of  humanity,  especially  ecclesiastical  humanity, 
and  in  his  power  of  drawing  them,  he  suggests  Chaucer  more  than 
anyone  else.  Of  course,  he  had  quite  other  than  a  merely 
Chaucerian  interest  in  Church  questions  ;  but  with  that  we  are  not 
concerned.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  quotations  do  him  injustice, 
because  he  did  not  patch  his  historical  work  with  set  pieces  of 
character-painting,  but  allowed  his  view  of  the  actors  to  express 
itself  by  the  way.  But  here  and  there  we  get  a  more  or  less 
Formal  summing-up,  and  of  such  a  specimen  may  be  welcome. 
Here  are  some  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  Henry  VIII., 
3f  whom  Mr.  Fronde  made  a  hero.* 

1  Some  of  Dixon's  footnotes  on  Fronde's  notions  of  veracity  are  very  lively 
reading.  There  is  a  characteristic  one  in  vol.  iv.  p.  872,  from  which  I  will  only 
(^aote  one  sentence  on  Mr.  Fronde's  btyle :  '  '*  The  chancellor  and  the  clergy  were 
ftpringing  at  the  leash  like  hounds  with  the  game  in  view,  fanaticism  and  revenge 
Lashiog  them  forward."  If  a  hoond  were  held  in  the  leash  and  lashed  forward  at 
VOU  VUl. — HO.  45,  18 
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Henry  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  Buffering  severe  pain  and 
uneasinets  from  his  corpnlence  and  the  diseases  of  his  constitution.  He  aeems^ 
however,  to  have  been  able  to  exert  bis  will  to  the  last,  and  never  to  have  fallen  so 
low  as  to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men  around  him.  It  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  courtiers,  so  long  as  he  lived,  implicitly  to  obey  him.  They  bore  with 
his  irascibility  and  followed  him  without  murmuring  even  when  he  desired  the 
destruction  of  many  among  them.  Particular  ambition  might  have  been  danger- 
ous to  the  loyal  society  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the  extinction  of  one  or 
two  was  always  better  than  the  peril  of  all.  Henry  was  indeed  the  man  who  was 
fittest  to  direct  the  revolution  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.  His  stupendous  will 
was  guided  by  certain  primary  and  unfailing  instincts  ;  his  fierce  temper  would 
brook  the  domination  of  no  liuman  being.  The  subtlest  flattery  failed  to 
insinuate  itself  into  him,  the  haughtiest  spirits  got  no  hold  upon  him ;  arduous 
or  splendid  services  awoke  in  him  no  sentiment  of  royal  confidence.  The  proud 
Wolsey,  the  astute  Cromwell,  to  whom  in  succession  he  seemed  to  have  abdicated 
his  kingship,  found  that  they  had  no  more  power  over  him  than  the  last  dicer 
whom  he  had  enriched.  When  he  met  with  a  conscience  that  resisted  hia 
enormities,  his  resentment  was  implacable.  ...  In  truth  there  was  something 
unintelligent  in  the  incapacity  of  attachment,  the  inaccessibility  to  kindly  feeling, 
which  was  Henry*s  strength  The  savage  creatures  would  bite  every  hand ;  the 
services  and  kindness  of  the  keeper  exempt  him  not  from  the  precautions  which 
must  be  taken  by  the  stranger  who  approaches  them.  The  well-known  lineaments 
of  this  monarch  expressed  his  character.  That  large  and  swelling  brow,  on  which 
the  clouds  of  wrath  and  the  lines  of  hardness  might  come  forth  at  any  moment ; 
those  steep  and  ferocious  eyes;  that  small  full  mouth,  close  buttoned, as  if  to 
prevent  the  explosion  of  a  perpetual  choler ;  these  give  the  physiognomy  of  a 
remarkable  man,  but  not  of  a  great  man.  There  is  no  noble  history  written  in 
them ;  and  though  well-formed,  they  lack  the  clearness  of  line  which  has  often 
traced  in  a  homelier  visage  the  residence  of  a  lofty  intellect.  .  .  .  It  is  the  last 
baseness  of  tyranny  not  to  perceive  genius.  Of  Seneca  and  of  Lucan  the 
slaughterer  was  Nero.  Henry  the  Eighth  laid  the  foundations  of  his  revolution 
in  the  English  Erasmus,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  the  English  Petrarch. 

Mr.  Steevens's  prose  will  hardl j  look  its  best  beside  Mr.  Dixon's. 
Dixon  was  a  poet  and  wrote  such  prose  as  only  poets  can  write, 
prose  with  distinction  in  every  sentence,  in  every  word.  Distinc- 
tion is  precisely  what  Mr.  Steevens's  prose  always  lacks.  If  the 
reader  is  not  interested  in  the  matter  that  happens  to  be  in  hand, 
he  may  skip  with  assurance,  knowing  that  nothing  in  the  manner 
will  make  perseverance  worth  while.  In  comparing  the  two 
styles,  one  is  reminded  of  that  pleasant  conceit  in  a  poem  of 
George  Herbert's : 


the  same  time,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  do.  Mr.  Froude  is  fond  of 
the  word  lash  ,*  and  indeed  it  has  a  fine  lashing  sound.' 


A  man  that  looks  on  glasse 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye ; 
Or  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  passe. 

And  then  the  heaven  espy. 
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There  is  no  temptation  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  Mr.  Steevens's 
glass.  But  then,  what  a  translucent  glass  it  is!  With  what 
minute  'accuracy,  with  what  vivid  sharpness  it  presents  its  picture 
of  the  world  without !  How  admirably  it  selects  the  characteristic 
features — for  with  all  its  apparent  simplicity  it  is  a  magic  glass — 
and  allows  them  to  make  their  characteristic  impression!  To 
read  a  diary  of  travel  by  Mr.  Steevens  is  to  feel  dispensed  from 
the  irksome  necessity  of  making  the  journey  for  oneself.  Could 
Delhi,  for  example,  ever  mean  more  to  me,  after  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  than  it  does  now  when  I  have  seen  it  through  Mr. 
Steevens's  ?  I  strongly  doubt  it.  For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Steev«ns's 
skill  I  will  not  draw  upon  his  latest  books,  which  will  be  in  most 
people's  memory,  but  will  give  his  picture  of  Chicago,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  contrasts  it  will  suggest  with  the  passages  given 
above  from  Mr.  Kuskin.  To  impressionism  nothing  is  common 
even  if  it  is  unclean. 

Go  first  up  on  to  the  tower  of  the  Anditoriom.  In  front,  near  three  hundred 
feet  below,  lies  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  lines  of  breakwater,  and  a  light- 
hoQse  inshore,  where  the  water  is  grey  and  brown,  bat  beyond  and  on  either 
hand  to  the  rim  spreads  the  brilliant  azure  of  deep  water — the  bosom  of  a  lake 
which  is  also  a  sea  shining  in  the  transparent  sunlight.  White  sails  speckle 
its  surface,  and  far  out  ocean-goiog  steamers  trail  lazy  streaks  of  smoke 
behind  them.  From  the  lake  blow  winds  now  soft  and  life-giving  like  old 
wine,  now  so  keen  as  to  set  every  nerve  and  sinew  on  the  stretch.  Then  turn 
roimd  and  look  at  Chicago.  You  might  be  on  a  central  peak  of  the  high  Alps. 
All  about  you  they  rise,  the  mountains  of  building — not  in  the  broken  line  of 
New  York,  but  thick  together,  side  by  side,  one  behind  the  other.  From  this 
height  the  flat  roofs  of  the  ordinary  buildings  of  four  or  five  stories  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  ground;  planting  their  feet  on  these  rise  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  heaven-scaling  peaks.  You  are  almost  surprised  to  see  no 
snow  on  them  :  the  steam  that  gushes  perpe  tually  from  their  chimneys,  and  floats 
and  curls  away  on  the  lake  breeze,  might  well  be  clouds  with  the  summits  rising 
above  them  to  the  sun.  Height  on  height  they  stretch  away  on  every  side  till 
they  are  lost  in  a  murky  cloud  of  smoke  inland.  These  buildings  are  all  iron- 
cored,  and  the  masonry  is  only  the  shell  that  cases  the  rooms  in  them.  They 
can  even  be  built  dovmward.  You  may  see  one  of  them  with  eight  stories  of 
hrlck  wall  above,  and  then  four  of  a  vacant  skeleton  of  girders  below;  the 
superstructure  seems  to  be  hanging  in  air.  Broader  and  more  massive  than  the 
tall  buildings  of  New  York,  older  also  and  dingier,  they  do  not  appear,  like  them, 
simply  boxes  of  windows.  Who  would  suppose  that  mere  lumps  of  iron  and 
bricks  and  mortar  could  be  sublime?  Yet  these  are  sublime  and  almost  awful. 
You  have  awakened,  like  Gulliver,  in  a  land  of  giants,  a  land  where  the  very 
houses  are  instinct  with  almost  ferocious  energy  and  force. 
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He  served  not  lower  gods :  with  pure  desire 
And  patient  ardour  seeking  the  Most  High ; 
And  found  Him  in  the  mountains  and  the  sky, 

And  in  man's  powers ;  and  felt  His  Spirit  like  fire 

Descend  upon  him  where  he  stood,  none  higher, 
On  the  great  Mount  of  Vision.    Stones,  to  his  eye, 
Were  flaming  jewels  in  God's  high  sanctuary. 

And  wayside  flowers,  angels  in  rapturous  choir. 

The  century  dies  with  him,  its  loveliest  light, 
The  century  dies  with  him,  its  noblest  voice ; 

Who  taught  men  best  what  things  to  love  and  hate, 

Who  saw  things  none  beheld,  with  clearest  sight ; 
Whose  heart  was  fiercest,  most  compassionate. 
Whose  wisdom  was  to  worship  and  rejoice. 

John  Todhunteb. 

January  2itht  1900. 
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De  Vasselot  returned  to  the  Baroness  de  M^lide's  pretty 
drawing-room,  and  there,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen, 
made  himself  agreeable  in  that  vivacious  manner  which  earns  the 
contempt  of  iall  honest  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  thick-headed 
Englishmen.  He  laughed  with  one,  and  with  another  almost 
wept.  Indeed,  to  see  him  sympathise  with  an  elderly  countess 
whose  dog  was  grievously  ill,  one  could  only  conclude  that  he  too 
had  placed  all  his  affections  upon  a  canine  life. 

He  outstayed  the  others,  and  then,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
the  baroness,  said  curtly — 

*  Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye !    What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  am  going  to  Corsica,'  he  explained  airily. 

*  But  where  did  you  get  that  idea,  mon  ami  ? ' 

'  It  came.  A  few  moments  ago  I  made  up  my  mind.'  And 
with  a  gesture  he  described  the  arrival  of  the  idea,  apparently 
from  heaven,  upon  his  head,  and  then  a  sideward  jerk  of  the  arm 
seemed  to  indicate  the  sudden  and  irrevocable  making  up  of  his 
own  mind. 

*  But  what  for  ? '  cried  the  lady.  *  You  were  not  even  bom 
there.  Your  &ther  died  thirty  years  ago — ^you  will  not  even  find 
his  tomb.  Your  dear  mother  left  the  place  in  horror  just  before 
you  were  bom.  Besides,  you  promised  her  that  you  would  never 
return  to  Corsica — and  she  who  has  been  dead  only  five  years ! 
Is  it  filial,  I  ask  you,  my  cousin  ?    Is  it  filial  ?  ' 

*  Such  a  promise,  of  course,  only  held  good  during  her  life- 
time,' answered  Lory.    *  Since  there  is  no  one  left  behind  to  be 

»  Copyright,  1899,  by  H.  S.  Scott,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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anxious  on  my  account,  it  is  assuredly  no  one's  aflfair  whether  I  go 
or  stay.* 

'  And  now  you  are  asking  me  to  say  it  will  break  my  heart  if 
you  go/  said  the  baroness,  with  a  gay  glance  of  her  brown  eyes ; 
*  and  you  may  ask — and  ask ! ' 

She  shobk  hands  as  she  spoke. 

*  Q-o,  ingratitude ! '  she  said.  *  But  tell  me,  what  will  bring 
you  back  ? ' 

*  War,*  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  pausing  for  a  moment  on 
the  threshold. 

And  three  days  later  Lory  de  Vasselot  stood  on  the  deck  of  a 
small  trading  steamer  that  rolled  sideways  into  CJalvi  Bay,  on  the 
shoulder,  as  it  were,  of  one  of  those  March  mistrals  which  serve  as 
the  last  kick  of  the  dying  winter.  De  Vasselot  had  taken  the  first 
steamer  he  could  find  at  Marseilles,  with  a  fine  disregard  for 
personal  comfort,  which  was  part  of  his  military  training  and 
parcel  of  his  sporting  instincts.  He  was,  like  many  islanders, 
a  good  sailor ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  man  may  inhmt 
from  his  forefathers  not  only  a  taste  for  the  sea,  but  a  stout  heart 
to  face  its  grievous  sickness. 

There  are  few  finer  sights  than  Calvi  Bay  when  the  heavens 
are  clear  and  the  great  mountains  of  the  interior  tower  above  the 
bare  coast-hills.  But  now  the  clouds  hung  low  over  the  island, 
and  the  shape  of  the  heights  was  only  suggested  by  a  deeper 
shadow  in  the  grey  mist.  The  little  town,  nestling  on  a  promon- 
tory, looked  gloomy  and  deserted  with  its  small  square  houses  and 
media9val  fortress — Calvi  the  faithful,  that  fought  so  bravely  for 
the  Q-enoese  masters  whose  mark  lies  in  every  angle  of  its  square 
stronghold ;  Calvi,  where,  if  (as  seems  likely)  the  local  historian  is 
to  be  believed,  the  greatest  of  all  sailors  was  bom,  within  a  day*8 
ride  of  that  other  sordid  little  town  where  the  greatest  of  all 
soldiers  first  saw  the  light.  Assuredly  Corsica  has  done  its  duty, 
has  played  its  part  in  the  world's  history,  with  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Napoleon  as  leading  actors. 

De  Vasselot  landed  in  a  small  boat,  carrying  his  own  simple 
luggage.  He  had  not  been  very  sociable  on  the  trading  steamer; 
had  dined  with  the  captain,  and  now  bade  him  farewell  without 
an  exchange  of  names.  There  is  a  small  inn  on  the  wharf  &cing 
the  anchorage  and  the  wave- washed  steps  where  the  fishing-boats 
lie.  Here  the  traveller  had  a  better  lunch  than  the  exterior  of 
the  house  would  appear  to  promise,  and  found  it  easy  enough 
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to  keep  his  own  counsel ;  for  he  was  now  in  Corsica,  where  silence 
is  not  only  golden,  but  speech  is  apt  to  be.  fatal. 

'  I  am  going  to  St.  Florent/  he  said  to  the  woman  who  had 
waited  on  him.  '  Can  I  have  a  carriage  or  a  horse  ?  I  am  in- 
different which.' 

*  You  can  have  a  horse/  was  the  reply,  *  and  leave  it  at  Rutali's 
at  St.  Florent  when  you  have  done  with  it.  The  price  is  ten  francs. 
There  are  parts  of  the  road  impassable  for  a  carriage  in  this  wind.' 

De  Vasselot  replied  by  handing  her  ten  francs,  and  asked  no 
farther  questions.    If  you  wish  to  answer  no  questions,  ask  none. 

The  horse  presently  appeared,  a  little  thin  beast,  all  wires,  carry- 
ing its  head  too  high,  boring  impatiently — masterful,  intractable. 

*  He  wants  riding,'  said  the  man  who  led  him  to  the  door, 
half-sailor,  half-stableman,  who  made  fast  de  Yasselot's  portman- 
teau to  the  front  of  the  high  Spanish  saddle  with  a  piece  of  tarry 
rope  and  simple  nautical  knots. 

He  nodded  curtly,  with  an  upward  jerk  of  the  head,  as  Lory 
climbed  into  the  saddle  and  rode  away ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
difficult  to  conceal  as  horsemanship. 

*  A  soldier,'  muttered  the  stableman.  *  A  gendarme,  as  likely 
as  not.' 

De  Vasselot  did  not  ask  the  way,  but  trusted  to  Fortune, 
who  as  usual  favoured  him  who  left  her  a  free  hand.  There  is 
hat  one  street  in  Calvi,  but  one  way  out  of  the  town,  and  a  cross- 
road leading  north  and  south.  Lory  turned  to  the  north.  He 
had  a  map  in  his  pocket,  which  he  knew  almost  by  heart ;  for  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  and  knew  his 
business  as  well  as  any.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the  individual 
trooper  to  find  his  way  in  an  unknown  country.  That  a  couple  of 
hours'  hard  riding  brought  him  to  his  own  lands,  de  Vasselot 
knew  not  nor  heeded,  for  he  was  aware  that  he  could  establish  his 
rights  only  by  force  of  martial  law,  and  with  a  miniature  army  at  his 
back ;  for  civil  law  here  is  paralysed  by  a  cloud  of  false  witnesses, 
while  equity  is  administered  by  a  jury  which  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  strongest  of  human  motives,  greed  and  fear. 

At  times  the  solitary  rider  mounted  into  the  clouds  that  hung 
low  upon  the  hills,  shutting  in  the  valleys  beneath  their  grey 
canopy,  and  again  descended  to  deep  gorges,  where  brown  water 
churned  in  narrow  places.  And  at  all  times  he  was  alone.  For 
the  Q-ovemment  has  built  roads  through  these  rocky  places,  but 
it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  traffic  upon  them. 
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With  the  quickness  of  his  race  de  Vasselot  noted  everything — 
the  trend  of  the  watersheds,  the  colour  of  the  water,  the  {Mrevailing 
wind  as  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  trees — a  hundred  petty 
details  of  Nature  which  would  escape  any  but  a  trained  compre- 
hension, or  that  wonderful  eye  with  which  some  men  are  bom, 
who  cannot  but  be  gipsies  all  their  lives,  whether  fate  has  made 
them  rich  or  poor ;  who  cannot  live  in  to?ms,  but  must  breathe 
the  air  of  open  heaven,  and  deal  by  sea  or  land  with  the  wondrous 
works  of  Q-od. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  de  Vasselot  crossed  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  Aliso — his  own  river,  that  ran  through  and  all  around 
his  own  land  —  and  urged  his  tired  horse  along  the  level  causeway 
built  across  the  old  river-bed  into  the  town  of  St.  Florent.  The 
field-workers  were  retumiug  from  vineyard  and  olive-grove, 
but  appeared  to  take  little  heed  of  him  as  he  trotted  past  theta 
on  the  dusty  road.  These  were  no  heavy,  agricultural  boors,  of 
the  earth  earthy,  but  lithe,  dark-eyed  men  and  women,  who  tilled 
the  ground  grudgingly,  because  they  had  no  choice  between  that 
and  starvation.  Their  lack  of  curiosity  arose,  not  frt>m  stupidity, 
but  from  a  sort  of  pride  which  is  only  seen  in  Spain  and  certain 
South  American  States.  The  proudest  man  is  he  who  is  sufficient 
for  himself. 

A  single  inquiry  enabled  de  Vasselot  to  find  the  house  of 
Kutali;  for  St.  Florent  is  a  small  place,  with  Ichabod  written 
large  on  its  crumbling  houses.  It  was  a  house  like  another — 
that  is  to  say,  the  ground  floor  was  a  stable,  while  the  family  lived 
above  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  the  stable  drainage. 

The  traveller  gave  Rutali  a  small  coin,  which  was  coldly 
accepted — for  a  Corsican  never  refuses  money  like  a  Spaniard,  bat 
accepts  it  grudgingly,  mindful  of  the  insult — and  left  St.  Florent 
by  the  road  that  he  had  come,  on  foot,  humbly  carrying  his  own 
portmanteau.  Thus  Lory  de  Vasselot  went  through  his  paternal 
acres  with  a  map.  His  intention  was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Chateau  de  Vasselot  and  walk  on  to  the  village  of  Olmeta,  and 
there  beg  bed  and  board  from  his  faithful  correspondent,  the  Abbe 
Susini. 

He  followed  the  causeway  across  the  marsh  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  here  turned  to  the  left,  leaving  the  rovie  naHoncde 
to  Cdvi  on  the  right.  That  which  he  now  followed  was  the 
narrower  route  depa/rteTnentale,  which  borders  the  course  of  the 
stream  Guadelle,  a  tributary  to  the  Aliso.    The  valley  is  flat  here 
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—a  mere  level  of  river  deposit,  damp  in  winter,  but  dry  and  sandy 
in  the  autumn.  Here  are  cornfields  and  vineyards  all  in  one, 
with  olives  and  almonds  growing  amid  the  wheat — a  promised 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  There  are  no  walls,  but  great  hedges  of 
aloe  and  prickly  pear  serve  as  a  sterner  landmark.  At  the  side  of 
the  road  are  here  and  there  a  few  crosses — the  silent  witnesses 
that  stand  on  either  side  of  every  Corsican  road — marking  the 
spot  where  such  and  such  a  one  met  his  death,  or  was  found  dead 
by  his  firiends. 

Above,  perched  on  the  slope  that  rises  abruptly  on  the  left- 
band  side  of  the  road,  the  village  of  Oletta  looks  out  over  the 
plain  towards  St.  Florent  and  the  sea — a  few  brovm  houses  of 
dusky  stone,  with  roofis  of  stone ;  a  square-towered  church,  built 
just  where  the  cultivation  ceases  and  the  rocks  and  the  macquis 
begin. 

De  Vasselot  quitted  the  road  where  it  b^ins  sharply  to  ascend, 
and  took  the  narrow  path  that  follows  the  course  of  the  river, 
winding  through  the  olive-groves  around  the  great  rock  that 
forms  a  shoulder  of  Monte  Torre,  and  breaks  off  abruptly  in  a 
sheer  cliff.  He  looked  upward  with  a  soldier's  eye  at  this  spot, 
designed  by  nature  as  the  site  of  a  fort  which  could  command  the 
whole  vaUey  and  the  roads  to  Gorte  and  Calvi.  Far  above,  amid 
chestnut-trees  and  some  giant  pines,  de  Vasselot  could  see  the 
roof  and  the  chimneys  of  a  house — ^it  was  the  Gasa  Perucca. 
Presently  he  was  so  immediately  below  it  that  he  could  see  it  no 
longer  as  he  followed  the  path,  winding  as  the  river  wound  through 
the  narrow  flat  valley. 

Suddenly  he  came  out  of  the  defile  into  a  vast  open  country, 
spread  out  Uke  a  &n  upon  a  gentle  slope  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  Col  St.  Stefiemo,  where  the  Bastia  road  comes  through  the 
Lancone  defile — the  road  by  which  Colonel  Gilbert  had  ridden  to 
the  Casa  Perucca  not  so  very  long  before.  At  the  base  of  the  fan 
runs  the  Aliso,  without  haste,  bordered  on  either  bank  by  oleanders 
growing  like  rushes.  Half-way  dovm  the  slope  is  a  lump  of  land 
which  looks  like,  and  probably  is,  a  piece  of  the  mountain  cast  off 
by  some  subterranean  disturbance,  and  gently  rolled  down  into 
the  valley.  It  stands  alone,  and  on  its  summit,  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain  are  the  square-built  walls  of  what  was  once  a  castle. 

Lory  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  this  prospect,  now  pink 
and  hassy  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  western  sky.  He  knew  that 
he  was  looking  at  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot. 
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Within  the  crambling  walls,  built  on  the  sheer  edge  of  the 
rook,  stood,  amid  a  disorderly  thicket  of  bamboo  and  feathery 
pepper  and  deep  copper  beech,  a  square  stone  house  with  smoke- 
less chimneys,  and,  so  &r  as  was  visible,  every  shutter  shut.  The 
owner  of  it  and  all  these  lands,  the  bearer  of  the  name  that  was 
written  here  upon  the  map,  walked  slowly  out  into  the  open 
country.  He  turned  once  and  looked  back  at  the  towering  cliff 
behind  him,  the  rocky  peninsula  where  the  CSasa  Perucca  stood 
amidst  its  great  trees,  and  hid  the  village  of  Olmeta,  perched  on 
the  mountain-side  behind  it. 

The  short  winter  twilight  was  almost  gone  before  de  Vasselot 
reached  the  base  of  the  mound  of  half-shattered  rock  upon  which 
the  chateau  had  been  built.  The  wall  that  had  once  been  the 
outer  battlement  of  the  old  stronghold  was  so  &llen  into  disrepair 
that  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  gap  through  which 
to  pass  within  the  enclosure  where  the  house  was  hidden  ;  but  he 
walked  right  round  and  found  no  such  breach.  Where  the  wall 
of  rock  proved  vulnerable,  the  masonry,  by  some  curious  chance, 
was  invariably  sound. 

It  had  not  been  de  Yasselot's  intention  to  disturb  the  old 
gardener,  who,  he  understood,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  crumbling 
house,  but  to  return  the  next  day  with  the  Abb^  Susini.  But  he 
was  tired,  and  having  failed  to  gain  an  entrance,  was  put  out  and 
angry,  when  at  length  he  found  himself  near  the  great  door  buOt 
in  the  solid  wall  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  ruin.  A  rusty  bell- 
chain  was  slowly  swinging  in  the  wind,  which  was  freshening 
again  at  sunset,  as  the  mistral  nearly  always  does  when  it  is 
dying.  With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  swinging  the  heavy 
bell  suspended  inside  the  door,  so  that  it  gave  two  curt  clangs  as 
of  a  rusty  tongue  against  moss-grovm  metal. 

After  some  time  the  door  was  opened  by  a  grey-haired  man  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  He  wore  a  huge  black  felt  hat,  and  the  baggy 
corduroy  trousers  of  a  deep  brown  which  are  almost  universal  in 
this  country.  He  held  the  door  half  open  and  peered  out.  Then 
he  slowly  opened  it  and  stood  back. 

*  Good  God ! '  he  whispered.    *  Good  God  ! ' 

De  Vasselot  stepped  over  the  threshold  with  one  quick  glance 
at  the  single-barrelled  gun  in  the  man's  hand. 

*  I  am  '  he  began. 

'  Yes,'  interrupted  the  other  breathlessly.    ^  Straight  on ;  the 
door  is  open.' 
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Half  puzzled,  Lory  de  Vasselot  advanced  towards  the  house 
alone ;  for  the  peasant  was  long  in  closing  the  door  and  readjusting 
chain  and  bolts.  The  shutters  of  the  house  were  all  closed,  but 
the  door,  as  he  had  said,  was  open.  The  place  was  neatly  enough 
kept,  and  the  house  stood  on  a  lawn  of  that  brilliant  green  turf 
which  is  only  seen  in  parts  of  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Corsica. 

De  Vasselot  went  into  the  house,  which  was  all  dark  by  reason 
of  the  closed  shutters.  There  was  a  large  room,  opposite  to  the 
front  door,  dimly  indicated  by  the  daylight  behind  him.  He 
went  into  it,  and  was  going  straight  to  one  of  the  windows  to 
throw  back  the  shutters,  when  a  sharp  click  brought  him  round 
on  his  heels  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  In  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
in  a  dark  doorway,  stood  a  shadow.  The  click  was  that  of  a 
trigger. 

Quick  as  thought  de  Vasselot  ran  to  the  window,  snatched  at 
the  opening,  opened  it,  threw  back  the  shutter,  and  was  round 
again  with  bright  and  flashing  eyes  facing  the  doorway.  A  man 
stood  there  watching  him — a  man  of  his  own  build,  slight  and 
quick,  with  close  upright  hair  like  his  own,  but  it  was  white ;  with 
a  neat  upturned  moustache  like  his  own,  but  it  was  white  ;  with 
a  small  quick  face  like  his  own,  but  it  was  bleached.  The  eyes 
that  flashed  back  were  dark  like  his  own. 

*  You  are  a  de  Vasselot,'  said  this  man  quickly.  *  Are  you 
Lory  de  Vasselot  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Then  I  am  your  father.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lory  slowly,  *  there  is  no  mistaking  it.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AT  VASSELOT. 

*  The  life  unlived,  the  deed  undoDe,  the  tear 
Unshed  .  .  .  not  judging  these,  who  judges  right  7  * 

It  was  the  &ther  who  spoke  first. 

*Shut  that  shutter,  my  friend,'  he  said.  *  It  has  not  been 
opened  for  thirty  years.' 

He  had  an  odd  habit  of  jerking  his  head  upwards  and  sideways 
with  raised  eyebrows.  It  would  appear  that  a  trick  of  thus 
deploring  some  unavoidable  misfortune  had  crystallised  itself,  as 
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it  were,  into  a  habit  by  long  use.  And  the  old  man  rarely  spoke 
now  without  this  upward  jerk. 

Lory  closed  the  shutter  and  followed  his  father  into  an 
adjoining  room — a  small  round  apartment,  lighted  by  a  skylight, 
and  impregnated  with  tobacco-smoke.  The  carpet  was  worn  into 
holes  in  several  places,  and  the  boards  beneath  were  polished  b; 
the  passage  of  smooth  soles.  Lory  glanced  at  his  father's  feet, 
which  were  encased  in  carpet  slippers  several  sizes  too  large  for 
him,  bought  at  a  guess  in  the  village  shop. 

Here  again  the  two  men  stood  and  looked  at  each  other.  And 
again  it  was  the  father  who  broke  the  silence. 

'My  son,'  he  said,  half  to  himself,  'and  a  soldier.  Your 
mother  was  a  bad  woman,  mon  ami.  And  I  have  lived  thirty 
years  in  this  room,'  he  concluded  simply. 

*  Name  of  God ! '  exclaimed  Lory.  *  And  what  have  you  done 
all  this  time?' 

*  Carnations,'  replied  the  old  man  gravely.  *  There  is  still 
daylight.    Come,  I  will  show  you.    Yes,  carnations.' 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  opened  the  door  behind  him.  It 
led  out  to  a  small  terrace  no  larger  than  a  verandah,  and  every 
inch  of  earth  was  occupied  by  the  pale  green  of  carnation  spikes. 
Some  were  budding,  some  in  bloom.  But  there  was  not  a  flower 
among  them  at  which  a  modem  gardener  would  not  have  laughed 
aloud.  And  there  were  tears  in  Lory  de  Yasselot's  eyes  as  be 
looked  at  them. 

The  father  stood,  jerking  his  head  and  looking  at  his  son, 
waiting  his  verdict. 

*  Yes,'  was  the  son's  reply  at  last ;  *  yes,  very  pretty.' 

'  But  to-night  you  cannot  see  them,'  said  the  old  man  earnestly. 
*  To-morrow  morning — we  shall  get  up  early,  eh  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Lory  slowly ;  and  they  went  back  into  the  little 
windowless  room. 

*  We  will  get  up  early,'  said  the  count,  *  to  see  the  pinks. 
This  cursed  mistral  beats  them  to  pieces,  but  I  have  no  other 
place  to  grow  them.  It  is  the  only  spot  that  is  not  overlooked  by 
Perucca.' 

He  spoke  slowly  and  indifferently,  as  if  his  spirit  had  been 
bleached,  like  his  face,  by  long  confinement.  He  had  lost  his 
grip  of  the  world  and  of  human  interests.  As  he  looked  at  his 
son,  his  black  eyes  had  a  sort  of  irresponsible  vagueness  in  their 
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^  Tell  me/  said  Lory  gently  at  length,  as  if  he  were  speaking 
to  a  child,  '  why  have  you  done  this  ? ' 

'  Then  you  did  not  know  that  I  was  alive  ? '  inquired  his  father 
in  return,  with  an  uncanny,  quiet  laugh,  as  he  sat  down. 

'No/ 

*  No ;  no  one  knows  that — no  one  but  the  Abb^  Susini  and 
Jean  there.  You  saw  Jean  as  you  came  in.  He  recognised  you, 
or  he  would  not  have  let  you  in,  for  he  is  quick  with  his  gun.  He 
shot  a  man  seven  years  ago— one  of  Perucca's  men,  of  course, 
who  was  creeping  up  through  the  tamarisk-trees.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  came  seeking,  but  he  got  more  from  Jean  than  he  looked 
for.  Jean  was  a  boy  when  your  mother  went  to  France,  and  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  chateau.  For  they  all  thought  that  I 
had  gone  to  France  with  your  mother,  and  perhaps  the  police 
searched  France  for  me ;  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  warrant  out 
against  me  still,  though  the  paper  it  is  written  on  must  be  yellow 
enough  after  thirty  years.' 

As  he  spoke  he  carefully  drew  up  his  trousers,  which  were  of 
corduroy,  like  Jean's ;  indeed,  the  Count  de  Yasselot  was  dressed 
like  a  peasant — but  no  rustic  dress  could  conceal  the  tale  told 
by  the  small  energetic  head,  the  clean-cut  features.  It  was 
obvious  that  his  thoughts  were  more  concerned  in  his  imme- 
diate environments — ^in  the  care,  for  instance,  to  preserve  his 
trousers  from  bagging  at  the  knee — than  he  was  in  the  past. 
He  had  the  curious  slow  touch  and  contemplative  manner  of  the 
prisoner. 

'  Yes ;  Jean  was  a  boy  when  he  first  came  here,  and  now  he  is 
a  grey-haired  man,  as  you  see.  He  picks  the  olives  and  earns  a 
little  by  selling  them.  Besides,  I  provided  myself  with  money 
long  ago,  before — before  I  died.  I  thought  I  might  live  long, 
and  I  have,  for  thirty  years,  like  a  tree.' 

Which  was  nearly  true,  for  his  life  must  have  been  somewhere 
midway  between  the  human  and  the  vegetable. 

*  But  why,  my  God ! '  cried  Lory  impatiently — *  why  have  you 
done  it  ? ' 

'  Why  ? '  echoed  the  count,  in  his  calm  and  suppressed  way. 
'  Why  ?  Because  I  am  a  Gorsican,  and  am  not  to  be  frightened 
into  leaving  the  country  by  a  parcel  of  Peruccas.  They  are  no 
better  than  the  Luccans  you  see  working  in  the  road,  and  the 
miserable  Pisans  who  come  in  the  winter  to  build  the  terraces. 
They  are  no  Corsicans,  but  come  from  Pisa/ 
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*  But  if  they  thought  you  were  dead,  what  satisfaction  could 
there  be  in  living  on  here  ? ' 

But  the  count  only  looked  at  his  son  in  silence.  He  did  not 
seem  to  follow  the  hasty  argument.  He  had  the  placid  air  of  a 
child  or  a  very  old  man  who  will  not  argue. 

*  Besides,  Mattei  Perucca  is  dead.' 

'  So  they  say.  So  Jean  tells  me.  I  have  not  seen  the  abbe 
lately.  He  does  not  dare  to  come  more  often  than  once  in  three 
months — four  times  a  year.  Mattei  Perucca  dead ! '  He  shook 
his  head  with  the  odd  upward  jerk  and  the  weary  smile.  *  I 
should  like  to  see  his  carcase/  he  said. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  back  to  his  original  train  of 
thought. 

*  We  are  diflferent,'  he  said.  *  We  are  Corsicans.  It  was  only 
when  the  Bonapartes  changed  their  name  to  a  French  one  that 
your  great-grandfather  Gallicised  ours.  We  are  not  to  be 
frightened  away  by  the  Peruccas.* 

'  But  since  he  is  dead,'  said  Lory,  with  an  effort  to  be  patient. 

He  was  beginning  to  realise  now  that  it  was  all  real  and  not  a 
dream ;  that  this  was  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot,  and  this  was  his 
father — this  little  vague,  quiet  man,  who  seemed  to  exist  and 
speak  as  if  he  were  only  half  alive. 

*  He  may  be,'  was  the  answer ;  '  but  that  vrill  make  no 
difference,  since  for  one  adherent  that  we  have  the  Peruccas  have 
twenty.  There  are  a  thousand  men  between  Cap  Corse  and 
Balagna  who,  if  I  went  outside  this  door  and  was  recognised, 
would  shoot  me  like  a  rat.' 

*  But  why  ? ' 

*  Because  they  are  of  Perucca's  clan,  my  fiiend,'  replied  the 
count,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

*  But  still  I  ask,  why  ? '  persisted  Lory. 

And  the  count  spread  out  his  thin  white  hands  with  a  gesture 
of  patient  indifference. 

*  Well,  of  course,  I  shot  Andrei  Perucca — the  brother — thirty 
years  ago.    We  all  know  that.    That  is  ancient  history.' 

Lory  looked  at  the  little  white-haired,  placid  man,  and  said 
no  word.  It  was  perhaps  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  When  you 
have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing. 

*'  But  he  has  had  his  revenge,  that  Mattei  Perucca,'  said  the 
count  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  careless  reminiscence,  *by  living 
in  that  house  all  these  years,  and,  so  they  tell  me,  by  making  a 
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small  fortune  out  of  the  vines.  The  house  is  not  his  ;  the  land 
is  not  his.  They  are  mine.  Only  he  and  I  knew  it,  and  to  prove 
it  I  should  have  to  come  to  life.  Besides,  what  is  land  in  this 
coontry,  unless  you  till  it  with  a  spade  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in 
the  other?' 

Lory  de  Vasselot  leant  forward  in  his  chair. 

^  But  now  is  the  time  to  act/  he  said.  ^  I  can  act  if  you  will 
not.    I  can  make  use  of  the  law.' 

*  The  law/  answered  his  &ther  calmly.  *  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  get  a  jury  in  Bastia  to  give  you  a  verdict  ?  Do  you 
think  you  could  find  a  witness  who  would  dare  to  appear  in  your 
finvonr  ?  No,  my  friend.  There  is  no  law  in  this  country,  except 
that.'  And  he  pointed  to  a  gun  in  the  comer  of  the  room — an 
old-Csishioned  muzzle-loader,  with  which  he  had  had  the  law  of 
Andrei  Perucca  thirty  years  before. 

'  But  now  that  there  is  no  Perucca  left  the  clan  will  cease  to 
exist,'  said  Lory. 

*  Not  at  all,'  replied  the  father.  *  The  inheritor  of  the  estate, 
whoever  it  is,  will  become  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  things  will  be 
as  they  were  before.  They  tell  me  it  is  a  woman  named  Denise 
Lange.' 

Lory  gave  a  start.  He  had  forgotten  Denise  Lange,  and  all 
that  world  of  Paris  fad  and  fashion. 

*'  And  the  women  are  always  the  worst,'  concluded  his  father. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  moments.  And  then  the  count 
spoke  again  in  his  odd  detached  way,  as  if  he  were  contemplating 
his  environments  from  afar. 

'  There  was  a  man  in  Sartene  who  had  an  enemy.  He  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  could  therefore  work  at  his  trade  indoors.  He 
never  crossed  his  threshold  for  sixteen  years.  One  day  they  told 
him  his  enemy  was  dead,  that  the  funeral  was  for  the  same  after- 
noon. It  passed  his  door,  and  when  it  had  gone  by  he  stepped 
out,  after  sixteen  years,  to  watch  it,  and — PaflF!  He  twisted 
himself  round  as  he  writhed  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  his 
enemy,  laughing,  with  the  smoke  still  at  the  muzzle.  The 
funeral  was  a  trick.  No,  I  shall  not  believe  that  Mattel  Perucca 
is  dead  until  the  Abb^  Susini  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  the  body. 
Not  that  it  would  make  any  difference.  I  should  not  go  outside 
the  door.    I  am  accustomed  to  this  life  now.' 

He  sat  with  his  hands  idly  crossed  on  his  knee,  and  looked 
at  nothing  in  particular.  Nothing  could  arouse  him  now  from  his 
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apathy,  except  perhaps  the  cnlture  of  carnations — certainly  not 
the  arrival  of  the  son  whom  he  had  never  seen.  He  had  that  air 
of  waiting  without  expectancy  which  is  assuredly  the  dungeon 
mark  and  a  moral  mourning  worn  for  dead  Hope. 

Lory  contemplated  him  as  a  strange  old  man  who  interested 
him  despite  himself.  There  was  pity,  but  nothing  filial  in  his 
feelings.  For  filial  love  only  grows  out  of  propinquity  and  a  firm 
respect  which  must  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  of  a  daily 
increasing  comprehension. 

*  Why  did  you  come  ?  *  asked  the  count  suddenly. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  mind  lay  hidden  under  the  accumulated 
dSbria  of  the  years,  as  the  old  chateau  perhaps  lay  hidden  beneatii 
that  smooth  turf  which  only  grows  over  ruins. 

*  I  do  not  know/  answered  Lory  thoughtfully.  Then  he 
turned  in  his  quick  way  and  looked  at  his  fistther  with  a  smile. 
'  Perhaps  it  was  the  good  Ood  who  put  the  idea  into  my  head,  for 
it  came  quite  suddenly.  We  shall  grow  accustomed  to  each  other, 
and  then  we  may  find,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I 
came.' 

The  count  looked  at  him  with  rather  a  puzzled  air,  as  if  he 
did  not  quite  understand. 

*  Yes,*  he  said  at  length ;  *  yes,  perhaps  so.  I  thought  it 
likely  that  you  would  come.    Do  you  mean  to  stay  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  thought  yet.  I  have  had  no 
time  to  think.  I  only  know  I  am  hungry.  Perhaps  Jean  will 
get  me  something  to  eat.' 

*  I  have  not  dined  yet/  said  the  count  simply.  *  Yes,  we  will 
dine.' 

He  rose,  and,  going  to  the  door,  called  Jean,  who  came,  and 
a  whispered  consultation  ensued.  From  out  of  the  dfbria  of  his 
mind  the  count  seemed  to  have  unearthed  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  as  such  was  called  upon  to  exercise  an  unsparing 
hospitality.  He  rather  impeded  than  helped  the  taciturn  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  gardener  and  servant  all  in  one,  and  who  now 
prepared  the  table,  setting  thereon  linen  and  glass  and  silver  of 
some  value.  There  was  excellent  wine,  and  over  the  simple  meal 
the  father  and  son,  in  a  jerky,  explosive  way,  made  merry.  For 
Lory  was  at  heart  a  Frenchman,  and  the  French  know  better  than 
any  how  near  together  tears  and  laughter  must  ever  be,  and  have 
less  difficulty  in  snatching  a  smile  from  sad  environmrats  than 
other  men. 
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It  was  only  as  he  finally  cleared  the  table  that  Jean  broke 
his  habitual  silence. 

'The  moon  is  up/  he  said  to  the  connt,  and  that  was 


The  old  man  rose  at  once,  and  went  to  a  window,  which  had 
hitherto  been  shuttered  and  barred, 

*  I  sometimes  look  out,'  he  said,  *  when  there  is  a  moon.' 
With  odd  slow  movements  he  opened  the  shutter  and  window, 

and,  turning,  invited  Lory  by  a  jerk  of  the  head  to  come  and 
look.  The  moon,  which  must  have  been  at  the  full,  was  behind 
the  chateau,  and  therefore  invisible.  Before  them,  in  a  frame- 
work of  giant  pines  that  have  no  match  in  Europe,  lay  a  panorama 
of  rolling  plain  and  gleaming  river.  Far  away  towards  Calvi  and 
the  south,  range  after  range  of  rugged  mountain  melted  into  a 
distance,  where  the  snow-clad  summits  of  Cinto  and  Grosso  stood 
majestically  against  the  sky.  The  clouds  had  vanished.  It  was 
almost  twilight  under  the  southern  moon.  To  the  right  the  sea 
lay  fihimmering. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  anything  like  it  in  Europe,' 
said  Lory,  after  a  long  pause. 

*  There  is  nothing  like  it,'  answered  his  father  gravely,  *in 
the  world.' 

Father  and  son  were  still  standing  at  the  open  window,  when 
Jean  came  hurriedly  into  the  room. 

'  It  is  the  abb^,'  he  said,  and  went  out  again. 

The  count  stepped  down  from  the  raised  window  recess,  and 
turned  up  the  lamp,  which  he  had  lowered.  Lory  paused  to  close 
the  shutter,  and  as  he  did  so  the  Abb^  Susini  came  into  the  room 
without  looking  towards  the  window,  which  was  near  the  door  by 
which  he  entered — without,  therefore,  seeing  Lory.  He  hurried 
into  the  room,  and  stopped  dead,  facing  the  count.  He  threw 
out  one  finger,  and  pointed  at  his  interlocutor  as  he  spoke,  in  his 
quick  dramatic  way. 

*  I  have  just  seen  a  man  from  Calvi.  One  landed  there  this 
morning  whom  he  recognised.  It  could  only  have  been  your 
son.  If  one  recognises  him,  another  may.  Is  the  boy  mad  to 
return  thus  ' 

He  broke  oflF,  and  made  a  step  nearer,  peering  into  the  count's 
face. 

*You  know  something.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  You  know 
where  he  is.' 
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*He  is  there/  said  the  count,  pointing  over  the  priest's 
shoulder. 

*  Then  Grod  bless  him/  said  the  Abbe  Susini,  turning  on  his 
heel. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

'  I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 
Beneath  my  feet.' 

Colonel  Gilbert  was  not  one  of  those  visionaries  who  think  that 
the  lot  of  the  individual  man  is  to  be  bettered  by  a  change  from, 
say,  an  empire  to  a  republic.  Indeed,  the  late  transformation 
from  a  republic  to  an  empire  had  made  no  diflference  to  him,  for 
he  was  neither  a  friend  nor  a  foe  of  the  emperor.  He  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  soldiers  of  the  Second  Empire  who  had 
won  their  spurs  in  the  Tuileries,  and  owed  promotion  to  a  woman's 
favouritism.  He  was,  in  a  word,  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  a  good 
courtier ;  and  politics  represented  for  him,  as  they  do  for  most 
wise  men,  an  after-breakfast  interest,  and  an  edifying  study  of 
the  careers  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  mean  to  make 
themselves  a  name  in  the  easiest  arena  that  is  open  to  ambition. 

The  colonel  read  the  newspapers  because  there  was  little  ehe 
to  do  in  Bastia,  and  the  local  gossip  *  on  tap,'  as  it  were,  at  the 
cafSs  and  the  *  Reunion  des  Officiers,'  had  but  a  limited  interest 
for  him.  He  was,  however,  at  heart  a  gossip,  and  rode  or  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Bastia  with  that  leisurely  air  which  seems 
to  invite  the  passer-by  to  stop  and  exchange  something  more 
than  a  formal  salutation. 

The  days,  indeed,  were  long  enough ;  for  his  service  often  got 
the  colonel  out  of  bed  at  dawn,  and  his  work  was  frequently  done 
before  civilians  were  awake.  It  thus  happened  that  Colonel 
Gilbert  was  riding  along  the  coast-road  from  Brando  to  Bastia 
one  morning  before  the  sun  had  risen  very  high  above  the  heights 
of  Elba.  The  day  was  so  clear  that  not  only  were  the  rocky 
islands  of  Gorgona  and  Capraja  and  Monte  Cristo  visible,  but  also 
the  mysterious  flat  Pianosa,  so  rarely  seen,  so  capricious  and 
singular  in  its  comings  and  goings  that  it  fades  from  sight  before 
the  very  eyes,  and  in  clear  weather  seems  to  lie  like  a  raft  on  the 
still  water. 

The  colonel  was  contemplating  the  scene  with  a  leisurely 
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artistic  eye,  when  some  instinct  made  him  turn  his  head  and  look 
over  his  shoulder  towards  the  north. 

'  Ah ! '  he  mattered,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 
A  steamer  was  slowly  ponnding  down  towards  Bastia.  It  was 
the  Marseilles  boat — ^the  old  PereSvirance.  And  for  Colonel 
Gilbert  she  was  sure  to  bring  news  from  France,  possibly  some 
one  with  whom  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so  in  talk.  He  rode 
more  leisurely  now,  and  the  steamer  passed  him.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  dried-fruit  fwtory  on  the  northern  outskirt  of  the 
town,  the  PersSv&rance  had  rounded  the  pier-head,  and  was  gently 
edging  alongside  the  quay.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  harbour 
she  was  moored,  and  her  captain  enjoying  a  morning  cigar  on  the 


Of  course  Colonel  Grilbert  knew  the  captain  of  the  PersSv&rance. 
Was  he  not  friendly  with  the  driver  of  the  St.  Florent  diligence  ? 
All  who  brought  news  from  the  outside  world  were  the  friends  of 
this  idle  soldier. 

*  Good  morning,  captain,*  he  cried.    *  What  news  of  France  ? ' 

The  captain  was  a  jovial  man,  with  unkempt  hair  and  a  smoke- 
grimed  face. 

*New8,  colonel?'  he  answered.  *It  is  not  quite  ready  yet. 
The  emperor  is  always  brewing  it  in  the  Tuileries,  but  it  is  not 
ripe  for  the  public  palate  yet.' 


*And  in  the  meantime/  said  the  captain,  testing  with  his 
foot  the  tautness  of  the  hawser  that  moored  the  PersSvSrance  to 
the  quay — *  in  the  meantime  they  are  busy  at  Cherbourg  and 
Toulon.  As  to  the  army,  you  probably  know  that  better  than  I, 
mon  colonel.* 

And  he  finished  with  his  jovial  laugh.  Then  he  jerked  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  steamer. 

*  Your  newspapers  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  mail-bags,'  he  said. 
*  We  had  a  good  passage,  and  are  a  full  ship.  Of  passengers  I 
have  two — and  ladies.  One,  by  the  way,  is  the  heiress  of  Mattei 
Perucca  over  at  Olmeta,  whom  you  doubtless  knew.' 

The  colonel  turned,  and  looked  towards  the  steamer  with  some 
interest. 

*  Is  that  so  ? '  he  said  reflectively. 

*  Yes  ;  a  pinched  old  maid  in  a  black  dress.  None  will  marry 
her  for  her  acres.  It  will  be  a  pr6  sale  with  a  vengeance.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as  we  came  out  of  harbour.    I  did  not  see 
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the  other,  who  is  young — ^her  niece,  I  understand.  There  she  is, 
coming  on  deck  now — the  heiress,  I  mean.  She  will  not  look  her 
best  after  a  night  at  sea.' 

And,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head,  he  indicated  a  black-clad  form 
on  the  deck  of  the  Perseverance.  It  happened  to  be  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  who,  as  a  matter  of  £su^,  looked  no  different  after  a  night  at 
sea  firom  what  she  had  looked  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Baroness 
de  M^lide.  She  was  too  old  or  too  tough  to  take  her  colour  from 
her  environments.  She  was  standing  with  her  back  towards  the 
quay,  talking  to  the  steward,  and  did  not,  therefore,  see  the 
colonel  imtil  the  clank  of  his  spurred  heel  on  the  de<5k  made  her 
turn  sharply. 

*You,  mademoiselle!'  exclaimed  the  colonel,  on  seeing  her 
&ce  as  he  stood,  Hpi  in  hand,  staring  at  her  in  astonishment. 

*  Yes ;  I  am  the  ogre  chosen  by  Fate  to  watch  over  Denise 
Lange,'  she  answered,  holding  out  her  withered  hand. 

'  But  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure,'  said  the  colonel,  with  his  ready 
smile.  *  I  came  by  a  mere  accident  to  offer  my  services,  as  any 
Frenchman  would,  to  ladies  arriving  at  such  a  place  as  Bastia,  as 
a  friend,  moreover,  of  Mattel  Perucca,  and  never  expected  to  see 
a  face  I  knew.  It  is  years,  mademoiselle,  since  we  met — since 
before  the  war — ^before  Solferino.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun  ;  *  since  before  Solferino.' 
And  she  glanced  suspiciously  at  him,  as  if  she  had  something 

to  hide.  A  chance  word  often  is  the  *  open  sesame  *  to  that  cup- 
board where  we  keep  our  cherished  skeleton.  Colonel  Grilbert 
saw  the  quick  glance,  and  misconstrued  it. 

*  I  wrote  a  letter  some  time  ago,'  he  said,  *  to  Mademoiselle 
Lange,  making  her  an  offer  for  her  property,  little  dreaming  that 
I  had  so  old  a  friend  as  yourself  at  hand,  as  one  may  say,  to  intro- 
duce us  to  each  other.' 

'  No,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  And  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  refusal.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  looking  across  the  harbour 
towards  the  old  town. 

'  There  are  not  many  buyers  of  land  in  Corsica,'  he  explained, 
half  indifferently,  *  and  there  are  plenty  of  other  plots  which 
would  serve  my  purpose.  However,  I  will  not  buy  elsewhere 
until  you  and  Mademoiselle  Lange  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Perucca — that  is  certain.  No ;  it  is  only  friendly  to  keep 
my  offer  open.' 
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He  was  standing  with  his  fAce  turned  towards  the  deck- 
house and  the  saloon  stAirway,  and  tapped  his  boot  idly  with 
his  whip.  There  was  something  expectant  and  almost  anxious 
in  his  demeanour.  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  looking  at  his 
£eM>e,  and  he  was  perhaps  not  aware  that  it  changed  at  this 
moment. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  without  looking  round ;  *  that  is  my  niece. 
You  find  her  pretty  ? ' 

*  Present  me/  answered  the  colonel,  turning  to  hook  his  sword 
to  his  belt. 

Denise  came  hurriedly  across  the  deck,  her  eyes  bright  with 
anticipation  and  happiness.  This  was  a'  better  life  than  that  of 
the  Bue  du  Gherche-Midi,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  sailors, 
aheady  at  work  on  the  cargo,  were  contagious.  She  noticed  that 
Mademoiselle  Brun  was  speaking  to  an  officer,  but  was  more 
interested  in  the  carriage  which,  in  accordance  with  an  order 
sent  by  the  captain,  was  at  this  moment  rattling  across  the  stones 
towards  the  steamer. 

'  This,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  *  is  Colonel  Gilbert,  whose 
letter  you  answered  a  few  weeks  ago.' 

*  -AJi,  yes,'  said  Denise,  returning  his  bow,  and  looking  at  him 
with  frank  eyes.  *  Thank  you  very  much,  monsieur,  but  we  are 
going  to  live  at  Perucca  ourselves.' 

*  By  all  means,'  laughed  the  colonel,  *  try  it,  mademoiselle ;  try 
it.  It  is  an  impossibility,  I  tell  you  frankly.  And  Corsica  is  not 
a  country  in  which  to  attempt  impossibilities.  See  here!  I 
perceive  you  have  your  carriage  ready,  and  the  sailors  are  now 
carrying  your  baggage  ashore.  You  are  going  to  drive  to  Perucca. 
Good !  Now,  as  you  pass  along  the  road,  you  will  perceive  on 
either  side  quite  a  number  of  small  crosses,  simply  planted  at  the 
roadside — some  of  iron,  some  of  wood,  some  with  a  name,  some 
with  initials.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  Corsica,  at  the  side 
of  every  road.  Those  are  people,  mademoiselle,  who  have 
attempted  impossibilities  in  this  country  and  have  failed — at  the 
very  spot  where  the  cross  is  planted.  You  understand  ?  I  speak 
as  a  soldier  to  a  soldier's  daughter.' 

He  looked  at  her,  and  nodded  slowly  and  gravely  with  com- 
pressed lips. 

*  Best  assured  that  we  shall  not  attempt  impossibilities,' 
replied  Denise  gaily.  *  We  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  to  feed 
our  poultry  and  attend  to  our  garden.     I  am  told  that  the 
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house  and  servants  are  as  my  father's  cousin  left  them,  and  we 
are  expected  to-day.* 

*  And  you,  colonel,  shall  be  our  protector/  added  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  with  one  of  her  straight  looks. 

The  colonel  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  carriage  which  awaited  them. 

*  If  one  only  knew  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
these  harebrained  proceedings,'  he  took  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  Mademoiselle  Brun,  when  Denise  was  out  of  earshot. 

*  If  I  only  knew  myself,'  she  replied  coldly. 

They  climbed  into  the  high,  old-fashioned  carriage,  and  drove 
through  the  new  Boulevard  du  Palais,  upward  to  the  hills  above 
the  town.  And  if  they  observed  the  small  crosses  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  marking  the  spot  where  some  poor  wight  had  come 
to  what  is  here  called  an  accidental  death,  they  took  care  to  make 
no  mention  of  it.  For  Denise  persisted  in  seeing  everything  in 
that  rose  light  which  illumines  the  world  when  we  are  yonng. 
She  had  even  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  PeraSvSrcmce,  which 
vessel  had  assuredly  need  of  such,  and  said  that  the  captain  was 
a  good  French  sailor,  despite  his  grimy  fiwje. 

*  This,*  she  cried,  *  is  better  than  your  stuflFy  schoolroom ! ' 
And  she  stood  up  in  the  carriage  to  inhale  the  breeze  that 

hummed  through  the  macquis  from  the  cool  mountain-tops. 
There  is  no  air  like  that  which  comes  as  through  a  filter  made  of 
a  hundred  scented  trees — a  subtle  mingling  of  their  clean  woody 
odours. 

'  Look !  *  she  added,  pointing  down  to  the  sea,  which  looked 
calm  from  this  great  height.  '  Look  at  that  queer  flat  island 
there.  That  is  Pianosa.  And  there  is  Elba.  Elba!  Cannot 
the  magic  of  that  word  rouse  you  ?  But  no,  you  have  no  Corsican 
blood  in  you ;  and  you  sit  there  with  your  uncompromising  old 
face  and  your  black  bonnet  a  little  bit  on  one  side,  if  I  may 
mention  it' — and  she  proceeded  to  put  Mademoiselle  Bran's 
bonnet  straight — 'you,  who  are  always  in  mourning  for  some- 
thing— I  don't  know  what,'  she  added  half-reflectively,  as  she  sat 
down  again. 

The  road  to  St.  Florent  mounts  in  a  semicircle  behind  BasUa 
through  orange-groves  and  vineyards,  and  the  tiny  private  burial- 
grounds  so  dear  to  Corsican  families  of  position.  These,  indeed, 
are  a  proud  people,  for  they  are  too  good  to  await  the  last  day  in 
the  company  of  their  humbler  brethren,  but  must  needs  have  a 
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small  garden  and  a  hideous  little  mausoleum  of  their  own,  with  a 
fine  view  and  easy  access  to  the  high-road. 

With  many  turns  the  great  road  climbs  round  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  and,  soon  leaving  Bastia  behind,  takes  a  southern  trend, 
and  suddenly  commands  from  a  height  a  matchless  view  of  the 
Lake  of  Biguglia  and  the  little  hillside  village  where  a  Corsican 
parliament  once  sat,  which  was  once,  indeed,  the  capital  of  this 
war-torn  island.  For  every  village  can  boast  of  a  battle,  and  the 
rocky  earth  has  run  with  the  blood  of  almost  every  European 
nation,  as  well  as  that  of  Turk  and  Moor.  Beyond  the  lake,  and 
stretching  away  into  a  blue  haze  where  sea  and  land  melt  into 
one,  lies  the  great  salt  marsh  where  tTie  first  Greek  colony  was 
located,  where  the  ruins  of  Mariana  remain  to  this  day. 

Soon  the  road  mounts  above  the  level  of  the  semi-tropical 
vegetation,  and  passes  along  the  face  of  bare  and  stony  heights, 
where  the  pines  are  small  and  the  macquis  no  higher  than  a 
man's  head. 

Denise,  tired  with  so  long  a  drive  at  a  snail's  pace,  jumped 
from  the  carriage. 

*  I  will  walk  up  this  hill,*  she  cried  to  the  driver,  who  had 
never  turned  in  his  seat  or  spoken  a  word  to  them. 

*  Then  keep  close  to  the  carriage,'  he  answered. 


But  he  only  indicated  the  macquis  with  his  whip,  and  made 
no  further  answer.  Mademoiselle  Brun  said  nothing,  but  presently, 
when  the  driver  paused  to  rest  the  horses,  she  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  walked  with  Denise. 

It  was  nearly  midday  when  they  at  last  reached  the  sunmiit 
of  the  pass.  The  heavy  clouds,  which  had  been  long  hanging 
over  the  mountains  that  border  the  great  plain  of  Biguglia,  had 
rolled  northward  before  a  hot  and  oppressive  breeze,  and  the 
sun  was  now  hidden.  The  carriage  descended  at  a  rapid  trot,  and 
once  the  man  got  down  and  silently  examined  his  brakes.  The 
road  was  a  sort  of  cornice  cut  on  the  bare  mountain-side,  and 
a  stumble  or  the  slipping  of  a  brake-block  would  inevitably  send 
the  carriage  rolling  into  the  valley  below. 

Denise  sat  upright,  and  looked  quickly,  with  eager  movements 
of  the  head,  from  side  to  side.  Soon  they  reached  the  region 
of  the  upper  pines,  which  are  small,  and  presently  passed  a 
piece  of  virgin  forest — of  those  great  pines  which  have  no  like 
in  Europe. 
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'  Look ! '  said  Denise,  gaziog  np  at  the  great  trees  with  a  sort 
of  gasp  of  excitement. 

But  mademoiselle  had  only  eyes  for  the  road  in  front.  Before 
long  they  passed  into  the  region  of  chestnuts,  and  soon  saw  the 
first  habitation  they  had  seen  for  two  hours.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  .  most  thinly  peopled  lands  of  Europe,  and  four  great  nations 
of  the  Ciontinent  have  at  one  time  or  other  done  their  best  to 
exterminate  this  untameable  race.  Then  a  few  more  houses  and 
a  smaller  road  branching  off  to  the  left  from  the  highway.  The 
carriage  swiuig  round  into  this,  which  led  straight  to  a  wall  built 
right  across  it.  The  driver  pulled  up,  and,  turning,  brought  the 
horses  to  a  standstill  at  a  floor  built  in  the  solid  wall.  With  his 
whip  he  indicated  a  bell-chain,  rusty  and  worn,  that  swung  in  the 
breeze. 

There  was  nobody  to  be  seen.  The  clouds  had  closed  down 
over  the  mountains.  Even  the  tops  of  the  great  pines  were 
hidden  in  a  thin  mist. 

Denise  got  down  and  rang  the  bell.  After  a  long  pause  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  woman  in  black,  with  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head,  who  looked  gravely  at  them. 

'  I  am  Denise  Lange/  said  the  girl. 

'  And  1/  said  the  woman,  stepping  back  to  admit  them,  '  am 
the  widow  of  Fietro  Andrei,  who  was  shot  at  Olmeta.' 

And  Denise  Lange  entered  her  own  door  followed  by  Made- 
moiselle Brun. 


{To  be  contintied.) 
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[NOTB. — The  spot  indicated  in  tbe  following  poem  is  the  Bill  of  Portland, 
which  stands,  rooghlj,  on  a  line  drawn  from  South  Africa  to  the  middle  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  in  other  words,  the  flight  of  a  bird  along  a  *  great  ciide '  of 
tbe  earth,  cutting  throngh  South  Africa  and  the  British  Isles,  might  land  him  at 
Portland  Bill.  The  '  Race  *  is  the  turbulent  sea-area  off  the  Bill,  where  contrary 
tides  meet.   *  SpawLs '  are  the  chips  of  freestone  left  by  the  quarriers.] 


The  thick  lid  of  night  closed  upon  me 

Alone  at  the  Bill 

Of  the  Isle  by  the  Race — 
Many-caverned,  bald,  wrinkled  of  face — 
And  with  darkness  and  silence  the  spirit  came  on  me 

To  brood  and  be  still. 


No  wind  fanned  the  flats  of  the  ocean, 

Or  promontory  sides, 

Or  the  spawls  by  the  strand, 
Or  the  bent-bearded  slope  of  the  land. 
Whose  base  took  its  rest  amid  everlong  motion 

Of  criss-crossing  tides. 
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Soon,  from  out  of  the  Southward  seemed  nearing 

A  whirr,  as  of  wings 

Waved  by  mighty-vanned  flies, 
Or  by  night  birds  of  measureless  size, 
And  in  softness  and  smoothness  well-nigh  beyond  hearing 

Of  corporal  things. 

IV. 

And  they  bore  to  the  bluflF,  and  alighted — 

A  dim-discerned  train 

Of  sprites  without  mould, 
Frameless  souls  none  might  touch  or  might  hold — 
On  the  ledge  by  the  turreted  lantern,  far-sighted 

By  men  of  the  main. 

V. 

And  I  heard  them  say  *  Home !  *  and  I  knew  them 

For  souls  of  the  feUed 

On  the  earth's  nether  bord 
Under  Capricorn,  whither  they'd  warred. 
And  I  neared  in  my  awe,  and  gave  heedfulness  to  them 

With  breathings  inheld. 

VI. 

Then,  it  seemed,  there  approached  from  the  northward 
A  senior  soul-flame 
Of  the  like  filmy  hue : 
And  he  met  them,  and  spake :  '  Is  it  you, 
0  my  men?'     Said  they,  *Aye!     We  bear  homeward  and 
hearthward 
To  list  to  our  feme!' 


VII. 


*  I've  flown  there  before  you,'  he  said  then : 
'Your  households  are  well; 
But — ^your  kin  linger  less 
On  your  glory  and  war-mightiness 
Than  on  other  things.'   *  Other  ? '  cried  these  from  the  dead  then, 
'  Of  what  do  they  tell  ?  ' 
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vni. 

'Some  mothers  muse  sadly,  and  murmur 

Your  doiugs  as  boys — 

Recall  the  quaint  ways 
Of  your  babyhood's  innocent  days. 
Some  pray  that,  ere  dying,  your  faith  had  grown  firmer, 

And  higher  your  joys. 

IX. 

*A  father  broods:    Would  I  had  set  him 

To  some  humble  trade, 

And  so  slacked  his  high  fire, 
And  his  passionate  martial  desire. 
And  had  told  him  no  stories  to  woo  him  and  whet  him 

To  this  dire  crusade  ! " ' 

X. 

*  And,  General,  how  hold  out  our  sweethearts, 

Sworn  loyal  as  doves?' 

'  Many  mourn  .  .  .  Many  think 
It  is  not  unattractive  to  prink 
Them  in  sables  for  heroes  .  .  .  Some  fickle  and  fleet  hearts 

Have  found  them  new  loves.' 

XI. 

*And  our  wives?'  quoth  another  resignedly, 

'Dwell  they  on  our  deeds?' 

*  Deeds  of  home ;  that  live  yet 
Fresh  as  new — deeds  of  fondness  or  fret; 
Ancient  words  that  were  kindly  expressed  or  unkindly. 

These,  these  have  their  heeds.' 

XII. 

'Alas!  then,  it  seems  that  our  glory 

Weighs  less  in  their  thought 

Than  our  small  homely  acts, 
And  the  long-ago  commonplace  facts 
Of  our  lives — ^held  by  us  as  scarce  part  of  our  story 

And  rated  as  nought ! ' 
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xin. 

Then  bitterly  sorae :  *  Was  it  wise  now 
To  raise  the  tomb-door 
For  such  knowledge  ?   Away ! '  .  .  . 

But  the  rest :  *  Fame  we  prized  till  to-day ; 
Yet  that  hearts  keep  us  green  for  old  kindness  we  prize  now 
A  thousand  times  more ! ' 

XIV. 

Thus  speaking,  the  trooped  apparitions 

Began  to  disband 

And  resolve  them  in  two: 
Those  whose  record  was  lovely  and  true 
Bore  to  northward  for  home :  those  of  bitter  traditions 

Again  left  the  land, 

XV. 

And,  towering  to  seaward  in  legions. 

They  paused  at  a  spot 

Overbending  the  Race — 
That  engulfing,  ghast,  sinister  place — 
Whither  headlong  they  plunged  to  the  fathomless  regions 

Of  myriads  forgot. 

XVI. 

And  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  homing 

Passed  on,  rushingly. 

Like  the  Pentecost  Wind; 
And  the  whirr  of  their  wayfaring  thinned, 
And  surceased  on  the  sky,  and  but  left  in  the  gloaming 

Sea-mutterings  and  me. 

December  1899. 
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BY  SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G. 


LATE  PBEMIBR  OF  NATAL. 


IV. — THE  SETTLERS. 


If  the  old  Dutch  voertrekkers  won  the  grateful  recognition  of 
posterity  for  their  bravery  and  heroism  in  facing  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness,  and  in  doing  battle  with  the  pitiless  forces  of  bar- 
barism, the  first  English  settlers  of  Natal  deserved,  I  think,  hardly 
less  credit  for  the  pluck  and  endurance  with  which  they  bore  the 
many  trials  and  disappointments  of  their  new  life  in  a  new  land. 
Though  they  did  not  come  into  collision  with  any  of  the  savage 
tribes  around  them,  nor  win  their  title  to  the  soil  occupied  by 
any  blood-bought  deed  of  cession,  they  nevertheless  purchased 
their  right  to  its  possession  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  and  the 
strength  of  their  arms — by  patient  though  often  baffled  industry, 
by  unflinching  struggles  against  hardship,  failure,  and  adversity, 
and  by  the  gradual  reclamation  and  development  of  a  desert  land. 

The  Boers  of  to-day,  sixty  years  later,  loudly  boast  that  Natal  is 
theirs,  by  virtue  of  the  bit  of  paper  to  which  Dingaan  set  his  mark 
— meaning  to  falsify  it,  as  he  did  on  the  morrow — ^and  of  the  sub- 
sequent victory  obtained  by  Pretorius  over  the  tyrant  when  the 
same  primitive  document  was  recovered.  The  British  Grovem- 
ment  and  settlers  base  their  claim  to  possession  upon  the  prior 
occupancy  of  the  seaport  by  Englishmen,  and  upon  the  final 
reconquest  of  the  colony  by  British  arms,  and  by  Boer  surrender, 
but  yet  more  eflFectively  upon  unbroken  and  unchallenged  occu- 
pancy of  the  soil  for  fifty  years.  In  the  making  of  Natal,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  a  place  of  enterprise,  industry,  and  energy,  the  Boer 
settler  has  had  but  small  share.  His  flocks  and  his  herds  have 
multiplied  by  natural  increase,  under  the  peaceful  rule  of  Great 
Britain,  and  vrith  the  price  of  their  produce  he  has  been  able  to 
add  to  his  acres  and  enlarge  his  untenanted  domains.  His 
homestead  and  its  surroundings  have  improved  somewhat  on  the 
primitive  type,  though  not  always.  In  some  instances  the  force 
of  example  has  led  him  to  erect  fences  and  plant  trees.    His  ox 
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wagons,  in  charge  of  native  drivers,  have  added  materially  to  his 
income  as  carriers  of  merchandise.  But  in  all  that  concerns  real 
progress  and  development  he  has  taken  little,  if  any,  part.  His 
race  is  hardly  represented  in  the  larger  towns.  Had  he  been  left 
alone  in  possession  of  the  land,  it  would  have  shown  none  of  those 
evidences  of  activity  and  advancement  which  now  place  it  in  line 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  The  *  Republic  of  Natalia ' 
might  have  been  an  Arcadia — of  sluggishness  and  stagnation — 
according  to  Boer  ideas  and  aspirations.  It  would  certainly  not 
be  the  busy,  prosperous,  progressive  colony  of  Natal,  the  defence 
and  retention  of  which  have  been  deemed  worth  the  most 
strenuous  eflForts  of  a  vast  Empire. 

When  the  British  Government  formally  took  possession  of 
Natal,  and  when  British  immigrants  began  in  1849  to  arrive  in 
the  country,  the  desire  of  the  Dutch  voertrekkers  was  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  reach  of  the  one  and  the  sight  of  the 
other.  They  were  glad  to  dispose  of  their  *fiu-ms,'  or  land- 
grants,  on  almost  any  terms.  The  result  was  that  the  new- 
comers were  able  to  acquire  buildings  of  much  larger  area  than 
those  they  had  expected  to  occupy.  I  know  cases  in  which  tracts 
of  6,000  lucres  were  sold  for  a  wagon  and  *  span '  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen oxen,  wherewith  the  owner  enabled  himself  to  *  trek  *  with 
his  family  into  the  far  interior.  A  further  result  was  less  con- 
ducive to  the  public  weal.  Speculators  in  many  cases  purchased 
these  Boer  farms  at  an  almost  nominal  cost,  and  kept  them 
locked  up  until  such  time  as  they  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
relatively  extravagant  prices  for  them.  In  ■  some  cases  they  were 
later  on  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  great  land  company,  which, 
in  its  turn,  relet  them  to  native  tenants,  thus  consigning  them 
anew  to  the  occupancy  of  barbarism.  A  large  portion  of  the  best 
lands  in  Natal  has  thus  been  deprived  of  the  civilising  influences 
of  European  settlement. 

But  it  is  not  of  absentee  proprietorships  or  Boer  drones  that  I 
now  write.  It  is  of  the  men,  not  many  thousands  in  number, 
who  have  made  Natal  what  it  is.  My  readers  know  what  a 
motley  throng  they  were,  and  how  devoid  of  capital  or  local 
knowledge.  Yet  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country  and 
occupied  it.  It  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  ignorant — 
of  farming  or  commercial  conditions — were  the  least  successful 
Townsmen  sometimes  made  the  best  agriculturists.  Men  who 
had  never  stood  behind  a  coimter  in  the  old  country  occasionally 
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throve  as  storekeepers  or  tradesmen  in  the  new.  The  first 
greengrocer  in  Durban  was  a  tinsmith ;  one  of  the  earliest 
market-gardeners  had  been  an  auctioneer;  a  leading  lawyer  in 
later  years  began  his  colonial  life  by  carrying  a  hod.  Most  of 
our  sugar  planters  had  been  men  in  business.  Schools  were 
established  by  persons  who  '  at  home '  had  never  taught  a  lesson. 
The  category  of  topsy-turvydom  might  be  continued  indefinitely. 
The  point  of  interest  is  that  in  a  new  country  the  true  qualification 
of  success  is  the  stout  heart  nerving  the  ready  hand.  Experience 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing,  but  under  changed  conditions  and 
the  stress  of  necessity  it  may  be  releamt  without  waste  of  effort 
or  failure  of  effect. 

The  purpose  which  possessed  the  minds  of  most  of  the  early 
immigrants  was  to  plant  cotton.  There  were  doubts  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  American  supply  of  that  staple,  and  there  was 
a  desire  that  it  should  be  grown  by  free  Africans  instead  of  by 
slave  labour.  Yet  cotton  planting  has  never  prospered  in  Natal. 
Some  forty  bales  were  grown  by  German  settlers  in  1848,  and  some 
years  later  several  hundreds  of  acres  were  planted  by  a  company, 
to  say  nothing  of  smaller  ventures  by  private  individuals.  A  small 
fly,  however,  and  other  pests  attacked  the  crops  ;  prices  fell,  and  the 
industry  made  no  headway.  Other  pursuits  proved  more  attrac- 
tive. Of  these  sugar-planting  is  the  one  that  has  held  its  own 
most  continuously.  I  well  remember  the  sensation  that  was  caused 
by  the  first  production  of  sugar  in  1852.  The  canes,  after  nearly 
two  years  in  growth,  had  been  crushed  by  most  primitive  appliances, 
the  juice  being  boiled  in  large  Kafir  pots.  It  was  drained  and 
dried  in  the  same  crude  way,  but  the  result  was  unquestionably 
sugar — though  sugar  in  its  stickiest  and  most  treacly  form. 
Those  specimens  were  hailed  by  the  whole  commimity  with  pride 
and  delight  as  being — what  they  indeed  proved  to  be — the  heralds 
of  a  new  '  industry '  to  a  people  ever  in  those  days  on  the  watch 
for  new  products  and  openings.  The  experiment  was  followed  by 
more  ambitious  ventures.  Money  was  scraped  together  for  the 
importation  of  improved  plant.  A  company  largely  supported  by 
Cape  merchants  was  established,  and  though  it  did  little  else,  it 
availed  to  encourage  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  and  to  lead 
others  to  engage  in  it.  Though  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  the 
industry  has  not  developed  to  the  proportions  anticipated,  it  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  mainstay  of  colonial  prosperity,  and  central  mills, 
representing  a  vast  outlay  of  capital,  and  equipped  with  every 
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modem  appliance  of  manufacture,  are  fed  by  evergrowing  areas  of 
plantation.    The  wild  and  tangled  bush  growth  of  the  past  has 
been  replaced  by  monotonous  breadths  of  rustling  cane-field.  The 
Picturesque  has  made  way  for  the  Profitable,  and  the  beautiftil 
coastlands,  shorn  and  trim,  have  ceased  to  be  natural  and  romantic 
The  spread  of  sugar-planting  led  to  a  social  change  of  far 
greater  import  than  was  at  first  realised.    Cane  is  a  product  of 
slow  growth  and  costly  preparation.    The  industry  requires  both 
large  capital  and  a  permanent  labour  supply  for  its  successful  pro- 
secution.   The  African  native,  good  worker  in  the  field  though 
he  be,  after  a  few  months'  toil  tires  of  the  daily  round,  and  insists 
upon  returning  to  the  free  and  idle  life  of  his  kraal.    To  meet 
this  difficulty  steps  were  taken,  after  much  negotiation,  to  import 
from  India  indentured  labourers,  bound  to  serve  a  five  years'  term 
with  an  employer  and  to  live  at  least  ten  years  within  the  colony. 
I  well  remember  one  evening  early  in  1860  watching,  firom  a 
height  overlooking  the  sea,  the  ship  Truro  sail  up  to  the  anchorage. 
Her  white  canvas  towered  over  the  blue  sea  line,  and  we  all 
regarded  her  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  dispensation.    And  so  she 
proved  to  be,  though  in  a  sense  far  wider  than  we  expected.  For 
the  system  has  continued,  despite  difficulties  and  steadily  growing 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  European  working  classes.    At  that 
time  all  the  trade  of  the  colony,  and  especially  that  of  the  smaller 
storekeepers  and  '  Kafir  dealers,'  was  in  the  hands  of  white  men, 
and  there  were  none  but  English  mechanics  and  operatives* 
Now,  the  *  Asiatic' population  equals  in  number  the  European. 
Country  and  Kafir  stores  are  almost  wholly  run  by  Indian  traders. 
The  vending  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  a  great  extent  their 
growth,  are  the  business  of  the  frugal  and  irrepressible  *  coolie,' 
who,  after  his  term  of  service  is  over,  settles  on  the  soil,  squats  in 
a  small  kennel-like  shanty,  and  lives  at  a  cost  which  to  an  English- 
man would  spell  starvation.    Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  settlers  have  been  elbowed  out  of  the  minor  walks 
of  trade  and  agriculture — shopkeeping,  market-gardening,  hawk- 
ing, rough  labour  of  all  kinds — and  the  prospects  of  Natal  as  a 
home  for  white  men  are  being  gradually  narrowed  and  restricted. 
Fortunately,  the  skilled  artisan,  the  cultivator  and  stock-breeder  on 
a  larger  scale,  the  clerk  and  the  shopman,  with  other  superior  classes 
of  employ  ^,  Htill  occupy  the  field,  and  seem  likely  to  do  so,  and  it 
is  by  them  that  the  steadfast  opposition  to  an  indiscriminate 
'  Asiatic  invasion '  is  likely  to  be  sustained.    As  the  Indian  can 
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now  acquire  the  firanchise  only  under  very  restricted  conditions, 
the  fetters  imposed  by  law  upon  Indian  immigration  are  not  likely 
to  be  lightly  or  suddenly  relaxed.  Experience  shows,  however, 
that  in  a  subtropical  climate  the  indentured  Indian  labour  is  in- 
dispensable to  successful  enterprise  in  the  field.  Whether  the 
colonist  likes  it  or  not,  the  free  and  voluntary  Indian  immigrant 
or  trader  finds  his  way  into  the  country  and  silently  works  on 
there.  As  a  purveyor  of  household  supplies,  as  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, or  as  a  farm  hand,  he  has  made  himself  a  necessity  of  life, 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  the  Asiatic  has  come  to  stay  in  South- 
East  Afirica — ^at  any  rate  under  conditions. 

Sugar  was  the  contemporary  of  other  and  smaller  industries, 
which  at  one  time  engrossed  more  attention  than  they  have  done 
since.  Arrowroot-growing  for  some  years  in  the  later  fifties  was 
a  fevourite  pursuit.  The  tuber  with  its  upgrowth  of  broad  rustling 
leaves  is  scraped  or  grated  to  powder,  which,  having  been  cleaned 
from  the  fibrous  pulp,  was  exposed  in  granulated  particles,  on 
calico  trays,  to  the  sun.  Absolute  whiteness  and  purity  from 
speck  or  impurity  of  any  kind  are  essentials  of  quality.  The 
process  of  production  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  Women 
and  children  can  easily  assist  in  it.  '  Natal  arrowroot '  soon  ac- 
quired an  honourable  position  in  the  market,  and  the  industry 
grew  more  and  more  in  favour,  but  its  success  and  popularity 
brought  about  its  collapse.  The  market  was  soon  overstocked; 
prices  fell  below  a  paying  limit,  and  arrowroot  was  abandoned. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  production  of  cayenne  pepper.  This 
condiment  is  the  product  of  a  small  shrublike  plant,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties  with  glistening  saclike  pods,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  tiny  yellow  or  scarlet  chilli,  of  fiery  pungency,  to 
the  bulkier  and  fleshier  green  or  crimson  capsicum,  which  in  its 
raw  and  unripe  state  is  a  wholesome  and  appetising  adjunct  to  the 
table.  These  pods,  crushed  and  ground,  yield  the  familiar  *  cayenne  * 
of  commerce.  It  is  still  produced  in  Natal,  but  the  prices  obtain- 
able are  hardly  remimerative. 

Tillers  of  the  soil  in  old  countries,  where  the  capabilities  of  the 
earth  have  been  tested  and  proved  by  centuries  of  experiment  and 
industry,  know  little  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  agri- 
culturist's work  in  virgin  fields,  whose  resources  are  unknown  and 
undeveloped.  Tilth  in  these  regions  has  the  zest  of  novelty  and 
surprise.  All  is  uncertainty  and  speculation.  The  seed  sown  is 
tiie  matrix  of  indefinite  possibilities.    The  sprouting  plant  is  the 
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subject  of  almost  parental  hopes  and  fears.  Promise  is  often 
belied  by  folfilment.  The  unexpected  continually  happens.  Plants 
do  not  always  fiructify.  Trees  sometimes  fail  to  bear.  Sub- 
tropical countries  like  Natal,  which  belong  not  wholly  to  either 
the  temperate  or  the  torrid  zone,  and  possess  different  grades 
of  climate  within  a  relatively  narrow  area,  are  natural  hot- 
beds of  experiment.  The  expectations  of  their  pioneers  are  apt  to 
be  strangely  falsified.  Cotton  &iled,  but  sugar  succeeded.  Coffee, 
after  a  prosperous  start,  fell  back  and  tea  took  its  place.  Wheat, 
from  which  two  crops  yearly  were  predicted,  has  never  made 
headway.  For  many  years  peaches  were  the  staple  fruit  crop  of 
the  uplands.  Summer  after  sunmier  wagons  loaded  loosely  with 
them  would  arrive  in  Durban  and  be  cleared  of  their  contents  by 
eager  purchasers  at  28.  or  28.  6cl.  a  hundred.  Now  they  are  less 
abundant,  but  the  more  wholesome  and  familiar  apple  abounds. 
It  was  thought  in  the  early  days  that  hardy  English  fruits  would 
never  succeed,  but  now  strawberries,  pears,  and  plums  are  common, 
though  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  are  seldom  seen.  On 
the  coast  most  tropical  fruits  have  at  all  times  flourished.  Pine- 
apples, bananas,  mangoes,  papaws,  guavas,  loquats,  granadillas 
(daintiest  of  Pomona's  gifts),  in  their  season,  are  often  drugs,  and 
for  miles  the  hillsides  near  the  railway  are  covered  with  fruit 
plantations.  The  spread  of  railways  and  the  outgrowth  of  steam- 
ship lines,  with  their  *  cold '  chambers,  have  opened  out  markets 
where  none  existed  in  the  old  days.  The  old  settlers  had  to 
reckon  with  the  absence  of  markets  as  one  of  the  chief  hindrances 
to  industry.  They  could  grow,  but  they  could  not  sell.  The 
wants  of  the  few  householders  in  the  two  towns  were  soon  supplied 
by  producers  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  were  no  means  of 
export,  and  growers  at  a  distance,  after  bringing  their  produce  to 
the  port  along  wretched  unmade  roads,  would  more  often  than  not 
find  no  purchasers. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  labour  and  the  want  of  markets, 
there  were,  and  are  still,  other  besetting  drawbacks  in  the  path  of 
the  South  African  farmer  and  planter.  For  many  years  the  sugar 
planter's  triad  of  afflictions  was  known  as  the  three  Fs — frost, 
fire,  and  flood.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  was  for  a  long 
time  a  real  and  recurrent  source  of  dread.  Until  experience  taught 
otherwise  it  was  assumed  that  sugar-cane  could  only  be  success* 
fully  grown  in  the  valleys,  along  the  river-banks.  It  often  hiq^ 
pened  in  those  days,  before  the  lowlands  had  been  drained  and 
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cultivated,  that  once  or  twice  during  the  months  of  winter  hard 
frosts  would  visit  vegetation  in  those  localities  and  cruelly  nip  the 
leaves  of  the  cane  plants,  strong  and  stalwart  though  they  seemed 
to  be.  Many  a  time  has  the  planter  risen  at  dawn  to  see  his 
rustling  fields  blighted  by  the  keen  touch  of  the  crisp  sharp  air. 
In  such  cases  nothing  could  be  done  but  at  once  to  cut  down 
the  frosted  cane  and  crush  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In 
course  of  time  it  was  found  that  cane  flourished  just  as  well  on 
the  slopes  and  hill  crests  as  on  the  lower  levels,  and  frost  has 
ceased  to  be  a  terror. 

Fire  still  continues  to  be  one  of  winter's  perils.  After  months 
of  drought  plantations  become  so  much  tinder,  and  should  by 
chance  any  field  take  fire,  and  a  '  hot  wind '  be  blowing,  the 
devastation  wrought  is  widespread  if  not  ruinous.  One  'Black 
Monday '  nearly  thirty  years  ago  will  long  be  memorable  for  the 
destruction  wreaked  through  two  counties  by  the  ruthless  fire- 
fiend.  '  Fire-breaks  *  of  trees  or  bare  spaces,  combined  with 
vigilance  in  suppression,  have  greatly  lessened  the  risks  of  con- 
flagration, but  the  dangers  of  grass  fires  will  long  be  a  menace  to 
the  tree-planter  and  pastoralist  in  the  upper  districts.  Natal 
has  been  described  as  a  *  vast  meadow.'  Its  hills  are  clothed 
from  foot  to  brow  with  crisp  and  waving  grass.  The  latter  often 
overtops  a  man's  head.  From  the  earliest  recorded  times  it  has 
been  the  fashion,  and  a  wasteful  barbarous  fashion  it  seems,  to 
bum  these  luxuriant  pastures. 

Old  navigators,  passing  along  the  sea-coast  during  the  winter 
months,  wrote  of  Natal  as  a  •  land  of  smoke.'  To-day  the  ex- 
quisite atmosphere  of  that  season  is  blurred  by  the  smoke  that 
hangs  or  broods,  like  a  brown  veil,  over  the  prospect.  Efibrts 
are  made  by  the  farmers,  and  encouraged  by  special  laws,  to 
regulate  the  practice,  by  confining  it  to  certain  seasons,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  imposed  upon  the  wilful  firing  of  grass.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  either  accidental  or  wanton  transgression. 
Should  a  fire  break  out  when  a  high  wind  is  blowing,  it  is 
vain  to  try  and  stem  its  progress.  On  it  sweeps  over  hill  and 
dale,  licking  up  any  inflammable  thing  that  may  be  within 
its  track,  leaping  over  roads,  attacking  tree  plantations,  destroy- 
ing buildings,  should  they  interpose ;  after  dark  lighting  up 
the  heavens  with  the  lurid  glow  of  its  encircling  flames,  and 
girdling  the  mountain  sides  with  the  contortions  of  its  blazing 
outlines.    It  is  the  aim  of  most  good  farmers  in  these  days  not  to 
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bam  their  grass  until  the  spring  rains  have  &llen,  and  a  new 
growth  is  assured ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  the  other  day  that 
General  Joubert's  column  of  raiders,  by  firing  the  grass  between 
themselves  and  our  own  forces,  was  able  to  advance  behind  the  smoke, 
unseen  and  unmolested,  into  the  heart  of  our  ravaged  uplands. 

Perils  by  flood  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Natal,  and  they  are 
less  formidable  than  they  were  in  days  when  cultivation  was  con- 
fined to  the  riversides,  and  when  bridges  and  railways  and  hard 
roads  were  not.  Then  it  was  not  a  rare  experience  for  country 
residents  to  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  neighbours 
for  days  or  weeks.  If  rains  continued,  streams  would  remain  im- 
passable, and  many  a  hairbreadth  escape  would  be  recorded  in 
attempts  made  to  ford  them.  Flood  rains  in  South  Africa  are 
torrents  that  appear  only  anxious  to  make  up  by  their  violence  for 
past  times  of  drought.  I  remember  one  which  began  at  six  in 
the  morning  and  stopped  at  nine,  when  the  sun  shone  forth  and  a 
lovely  day  of  peace  and  brightness  ensued.  Yet  during  those 
three  hours,  more  than  six  inches  fell,  and  when  an  hour  later  I 
rode  into  the  town,  thirteen  miles  distant,  the  whole  country 
seemed  flood-swept.  The  road  was  seamed  by  gullies,  culverts 
were  torn  up,  and  progress  even  on  horseback  was  only  possible 
over  the  grass,  across  country,  and  along  dodging  byways. 

On  another  occasion  in  1868,  having  finished  the  week's 
parliamentary  duties  at  the  capital,  I  started  as  usual  for  my 
home  at  the  seaport.  There  was  but  one  means  of  conveyance, 
a  so-called  '  bus,'  or  covered  wagonette,  which  happened  that 
day  to  be  driven  by  a  local  magnate  who  was  fond  at  times  of 
thus  dit^plajing  his  powers  as  a  whip.  It  rained  smartly  when 
we  set  forth,  and  it  rained  more  and  more  heavily  as  we 
advanced,  until  it  seemed  as  if  no  headway  were  possible  against 
the  driving  elements.  On  we  went,  however,  floundering,  jolting, 
swerving,  pitching,  abandoning  the  road  for  the  veldt  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so,  sticking  fast  constantly,  breaking 
harness,  lifting  wheels  out  of  mudholes,  and  appealing  to  the 
horses  with  every  epithet  of  malediction  and  persuasion.  As 
we  changed  horses  every  twelve  miles  there  were  alternate  spells 
of  activity  and  depression,  but  through  it  all  our  amateur  driver 
kept  cheerful  and  imperturbable,  his  spirits  rising  indeed  as 
the  difl5culties  of  the  journey  multiplied.  At  the  Halfway 
House  the  womenfolk  inside  were  asked  whether  they  would 
stay  or  proceed,  but  they  all  preferred  to  go  on,  though  evening 
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WM  advanciiig  and  the  rain  grew  heavier  as  we  neared  the  coast. 
So  on  we  went,  plunging  and  lurching  amidst  blinding  rain  and 
evading  the  shattered  roads  wherever  we  could,  until  darkness  fell 
and  progress  became  nothing  but  a  meek  trust  in  Providence.  In 
some  places  sheets  of  water  covered  the  roads  on  both  sides,  and 
nothing  but  an  unerring  instinct  enabled  our  friend  on  the  box  to 
keep  clear  of  the  hidden  banks  and  ditches  on  either  side*  It  was 
a  bold  and  splendid  feat  of  coachmanship,  and  the  obvious  satis- 
bction  with  which  his  performance  was  regarded  by  Mr.  C.  him- 
self, when  towards  midnight  he  drew  up  at  the  town  office,  was 
doubtless  his  best  reward.  A  day  later  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  as  when  morning  dawned  nearly  every  bridge  in  the 
colony  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  main  roads  were  impassable 
by  wheeled  traffic  for  weeks. 

In  1856  we  had  had  even  a  worse  flood  than  that,  but  as  there 
were  no  bridges  to  be  washed  away  and  scarcely  a  road  worth  the 
name,  its  effects  were  not  so  manifest.  Durban,  however,  was 
isolated  by  two  raging  streams,  and  districts  that  are  now  thickly 
built  over  and  populated  were  under  water.  The  effects  of  floods 
were  not  then,  as  they  are  now,  minimised  by  drainage,  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  had  to  be  borne  with  grim  fortitude  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  experiences  of  life.  With  another  form  of  natural 
visitation  civilisation  cannot  cope.  It  is  still  the  haunting  dread 
of  the  fruit-grower.  Thunderstorms  can  hardly  be  anywhere  more 
frequent  or  violent  than  they  are  during  our  summer  months.  In 
the  upper  districts  they  are  often  accompanied  by  falls  of  hail  such 
as  Europe  rarely,  if  ever,  witnesses.  After  a  day  or  days  of  excep- 
tional heat,  a  huge  blank  blue-black  cloud,  like  a  giant  wing,  will 
spring  up  from  the  west  and  spread  over  the  sky.  Deathlike 
stillness  £Edls.  The  hot  air  stifles.  A  long  band  of  greyer  or 
coppery  cloud  will  sweep  up  from  the  horizon.  Birds  dart  about 
and  twitter.  All  nature  seems  breathless  and  apprehensive. 
Mutterings  of  thunder  are  heard.  Then  a  muffled  distant  roar 
seems  to  rush  onward,  and  all  at  once  a  tornado  bursts  overhead, 
wind,  rain,  and  then  monstrous  hail,  all  contending  together  in 
deafening  uproar  and  stunning  confusion.  Though  the  lightning 
flashes,  the  fury  of  the  storm  seems  for  a  few  minutes,  while  it 
lasts,  to  arrest  the  flash  and  to  stifle  the  peal,  until  in  a  few 
minutes  the  tempest  is  overpast,  and  the  storm  assumes  its  normal 
character.  It  often,  perhaps  mostly,  happens  that  in  half  an  hour 
the  sky  clears  and  the  sun  shines  with  surpassing  brilliancy,  but  the 
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jagged  fragments  of  ice  have  stripped  the  fruit  trees,  and  battered 
down  the  crops,  if  they  have  not  wrought  destruction  to  small 
live  stock  and  oatboildings.  These  hailstorms,  as  a  role,  sweep 
along  the  heights.  Their  tracks  are  comparatively  narrow  and 
sharply  defined,  being  seldom  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Nothing  can  stand  against  their  wild  bnffetings.  If  the  traveller 
be  caught  by  one,  as  I  have  been,  on  some  exposed  stretch  of 
mountain  road,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  crouch  under  the 
shelter  of  the  vehicle,  if  it  be  an  open  one,  or  to  get  under  the 
lee  of  any  bank  or  barrier  that  may  be  within  reach. 

Insect  pests  are  a  constant  trouble  to  the  Natal  farmer. 
Cotton  suffers  from  a  tiny  green  aphis.  Coffee  is  attacked  by 
a  grub,  or  *  borer,*  which  saps  the  shrub's  vitality  and  brings 
about  its  decay.  Beetles  of  all  sizes  often  prove  destructive  in 
both  field  and  garden.  A  beautiful  blue  moth  pierces  and  blights 
peaches.  White  ants  attack  the  roots  of  many  plants,  especially 
roses,  and  caterpillars  are  apt  to  destroy  bloom  and  foliage.  Bat 
the  plague  of  plagues,  so  far  as  insect  life  is  concerned,  is  the 
locust*  In  the  very  early  fifties  the  pioneer  immigrants  were 
startled  by  occasional  flights  of  this  deadly  visitant.  At  first  a 
few  odd  outfliers — like  the  Uhlans  of  the  German  army — would 
flutter  about  inquiringly,  as  though  spying  out  the  vegetation, 
but  ere  long  their  numbers  would  multiply  until  the  sky  would 
seem  alive  with  the  rustling  multitudes,  and  at  last  be  darkened 
by  the  winged  hordes.  On  the  flight  would  pass,  thickening  and 
hovering  until  it  would  settle  on  every  green  thing  below,  cover- 
ing the  earth  with  a  brown  and  quivering  mantle,  drawing  slowly 
onward  and  leaving  in  its  wake  a  stripped  and  leafless  desert.  In 
those  days  there  was  little  cultivated  ground  to  be  thus  ravaged, 
and,  strangely  enough,  after  1852  the  locusts  disappeared.  Con- 
stantly heard  of  in  the  interior  they  ceased  to  trouble  Natal,  until 
in  1894  they  travelled  downward  from  the  north,  in  such  mon- 
strous swarms  that  the  colony  was  panic-stricken.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  devoured.  In  vain  did  the  sufferers  strive  to  drive  off 
the  invaders  by  the  din  of  clamorous  sound.  In  vain  were  tins 
beaten,  sheets  of  iron  banged,  and  other  noise-creating  expedients 
resorted  to.  Whenever  the  locusts  chose  to  come  they  came  to 
stay — until  their  ruthless  task  was  completed,  and  the  young  crops 
were  devoured. 

As  ruin  seemed  to  threaten  the  community.  Government 
was  appealed  to  for  succour.    Special  plenary  powers  of  action 
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were  granted  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  costly  organisation 
was  set  on  foot.  'Locust  officers'  were  appointed  for  the 
several  districts ;  barriers  of  wire  netting  were  erected ;  trenches 
were  dug  ;  rewards  were  offered,  per  sack,  for  dead  locusts.  The 
services  of  the  natives  were  enlisted  and  heartily  rendered  in 
the  common  cause.  Human  ingenuity  was  strained  by  efforts 
to  devise  remedial  measures.  One  inventive-minded  colonist 
appealed  to  the  war  authorities  in  England  for  assistance  in  a 
campaign  he  proposed  to  prosecute  in  Natal  against  the  stubborn 
foe,  by  means  of  mortars  and  projectiles  which  were  to  scatter 
destruction  amongst  the  flying  hosts.  Unfortunately  for  his 
scheme,  the  local  government  declined  to  spend  money  on  the 
experiment,  and  the  project  fell  through.  Other  plans  were  tried, 
however,  with  varying  measures  of  success.  Microscopic  investi- 
gation discovered  a  fungoid  germ  with  which  living  locusts  were 
infected,  and,  dying,  spread  disease  amongst  their  tribes.  More 
efficacious,  however,  has  been  the  use  of  poison  (a  preparation  of 
arsenic),  a  process  which  some  planters  have  found  to  be  quite 
effective  in  ridding  their  crops  of  the  pest.  Partly  because  the 
evil  has  thus  been  coped  with  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  fami- 
liarity has  diminished  its  terrors,  little  is  now  heard  of  the  plague, 
and  though  locusts  still  hover  about,  they  no  longer  cause  a  scare. 

Insect  pests  are  not  noxious  to  the  vegetable  world  alone. 
Animal  life  knows  them  to  its  cost.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
tsetse  fly,  as  it  has  never  been  known  in  Natal,  though  it  is  rife 
enough  in  Zululand,  where  scientific  research  is  locating  its  area 
and  securing  immunity  from  its  effects.  The  cattle  tick  may  be 
less  deadly,  but  it  is  far  more  diffused.  Ticks  range  in  size  from 
the  pin-point-sized  speck,  which  is  so  troublesome  to  mankind,  to 
the  large,  gross,  and  distended  parasite,  as  big  as  a  bean,  which 
preys  upon  the  helpless  quadruped,  and  more  especially  upon  the 
horse,  the  ox,  and  the  cow.  Gathering  in  the  tenderest  parts  of 
the  body,  these  greedy  bloodsuckers  penetrate  and  hang  on  to  the 
tormented  skin  until  they  drop  off  in  bloated  repletion.  They  are 
worse  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  but  they  sap  the  vitality  of 
their  victims,  and  even  horses  have  been  known  in  bad  years  to 
die  from  their  effects*  Nothing  short  of  care  in  picking  them  off, 
of  vigilant  attention,  and  proper  treatment,  will  avail  to  counter- 
act the  activities  of  South-East  African  ticks. 

Of  the  maladies  that  afflict  live-stock  generally  chapters  might 
be  written,  as  indeed  volumes  have  been  published.    The  first 
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visitors  to  Natal,  long  before  Chaka  had  swept  off  its  native  popula- 
tion, speak  of  it  as  a  land  rich  in  cattle  and  in  goats.  Horses  and 
sheep  were  unknown  before  the  white  man  brought  them,  but  it 
has  always  been  a  land  of  pastoral  abundance.  When  I  first  knew 
the  country  cattle  plagues  were  relatively  few.  Sleek  and  fat, 
such  herds  as  there  were  did  fuU  credit  to  their  pasture  lands. 
About  1855,  however,  lung  sickness  crept  into  the  country  and 
ravaged  it  from  end  to  end.  Farmers  and  carriers  alike  were 
smitten,  and  8tock*raising  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  inoculation  was  found  to  be  a  safeguard  and 
palliative,  if  not  a  preventive.  The  virus  was  applied  to  the  tail, 
which  dropped  off,  and  for  years  the  comic  spectacle  of  tailless 
cattle  was  witnessed  on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields.  An  ingenious 
colonist — he  was  a  cook — proposed  to  fix  artificial  wisps  to  the 
stumps  that  remained,  in  order  to  drive  the  flies  away !  Long 
sickness  has  remained  in  the  country  ever  since,  but  laws  have 
been  passed  to  restrain  its  spread,  and  inoculation  and  isolation 
help  to  keep  it  in  check,  so  that  cattle  thrive  and  multiply  in 
spite  of  it. 

Twenty  years  later  another  epidemic — red  water — broke  out 
and  proved  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  fatal  as  lung  sickness 
had  been.  But  its  devastations  were  survived.  One  immediate 
and  compensating  result  of  these  outbreaks  was  to  bring  sheep- 
farming  into  vogue.  Sheep  at  any  rate  were  not  liable  to  these 
plagues,  and  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  the  new  pursuit 
with  the  eager  energy  that  has  ever  nerved  them  under  successive 
rebuffs  and  losses.  Sheep  in  their  turn  developed  diseases  which 
had  to  be  combated  with  not  less  patience  and  vigour.  Scab  has 
for  nearly  thirty  years  tried  the  resources  of  both  farmers  and 
legislators.  Remedial  laws  have  been  passed,  and  a  costly  veteri- 
nary department  created,  but  the  steadfast  opposition  of  the  Dutch 
population  has  seriously  interfered  with  its  utility.  Perhaps  the 
only  perceptible  grievance  which  the  Boer  can  advance  against 
British  rule  is  the  readiness  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  pass 
measures  which  impose  restrictions  upon  his  personal  freedom  of 
action,  albeit  absolutely  for  his  own  protection  and  benefit. 

All  previous  forms  of  murrain,  severe  though  they  may  have 
been,  were  in  1897  eclipsed  by  that  most  terrible  type  of  cattle 
plague — rinderpest.  For  years  it  had  been  slowly  but  surely 
marching  southward.  Stories  of  a  frightfully  destructive  malady 
sweeping  off  all  homed  animals  in  vast  districts  had  come  down 
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from  the  &r  interior,  but  so  long  as  the  visitation  was  confined  to 
the  distant  regions  north  of  the  Zambesi  it  excited  only  an 
academic  interest.  Gradually,  however,  the  plagne  crept  nearer. 
It  entered  Rhodesia  and  played  havoc  with  oatde  and  game  there. 
It  threatened  and  at  last  invaded  the  Transvaal.  Then  the 
European  commanities  of  South  Africa  awoke  to  a  sense  of  im- 
pending calamity.  The  Republican  Government  took  alarm  and 
joined  in  action.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  difficult  it  was 
to  establish  cordons  and  enforce  restrictions  in  the  case  of  a  Boer 
population,  but  the  Dutch  farmer's  love  of  cattle  overbore  even 
his  repugnance  to  regulation,  and  the  rules  laid  down  were  more 
or  less  complied  with.  Traffic  was  arrested  and  the  circulation  of 
stock  interdicted.  In  Zululand  the  natives  submitted  loyally  and 
effectively  to  all  the  rules  laid  down.  All  the  governments 
actively  co-operated  in  efforts  to  keep  back  the  common  foe. 
Thousands  of  suspected  cattle  were  killed,  and  the  most  stringent 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  passage  of  infected  stock.  In 
Nataly  wire  fences  were  erected  all  along  the  western  frontier,  and 
all  ingress  of  sheep  and  cattle  forbidden,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
farmers  who  owned  land  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

These  measures  entailed  upon  the  colony  heavy  outlay  and 
individual  sacrifice,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  silenced 
all  murmuring.  Every  effort,  however,  was  in  vain.  With 
cruel  steadfastness  the  plague  advanced.  Though  the  intro- 
duction of  every  conceivable  medium  of  infection  was  rigorously 
prevented,  the  pest  evaded  all  barriers.  The  fowl  of  the  air 
and  the  creeping  things  of  the  field,  possibly  the  germ-laden 
wings  of  the  wind,  carried  it  past  zones  and  fences  and  spread 
it  everywhere.  Within  a  few  months  the  country  was  swept 
from  end  to  end.  The  prized  pedigree  stock  of  the  European 
breeder,  the  dairy  stock  of  the  farmer,  the  '  trek '  oxen  of  the 
carrier,  equally  with  the  cherished  herds  of  the  native — to  whom 
cattle  mean  wives,  property,  wealth — were  all  mown  down  by  the 
destroyer,  and  for  a  time  the  whole  land  was  corrupted  with  the 
reek  of  rotting  carcases. 

The  patience  with  which  the  natives,  both  in  Natal  and 
Zululand,  bore  their  losses  was  the  marvel  of  all.  They  had 
been  told  by  their  magistrates  what  to  expect,  they  knew  that 
their  Government  had  made  stupendous  efforts  to  drive  off  the 
plague,  they  saw  that  their  white  neighbours  suffered  equally 
with  themselves,  and  they  submitted  to  calamity  when  it  came 
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in  a  spirit  of  patient  fortitude,  which  was  creditable  alike  to 
their  loyalty  and  self-restraint.  Then  came  the  struggle  for  pre- 
vention as  well  as  cure.  Joint  commissions  were  appointed  by 
the  several  Governments.  Bacteriologists  were  consulted.  Experts 
were  employed.  Professor  Koch  himself  came  firom  Berlin  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  disease  upon  the  spot.  Laboratories 
for  the  production  of  protective  lymph  were  established,  with  the 
result  that  rinderpest  is  no  longer  regarded  with  horror  and 
dismay.  It  has  taken  its  place  along  with  lung-sickness  and  red- 
water  and  other  controllable  ailments  to  which  stock  is  liable. 
The  fair  hillsides  of  Natal  once  more  are  dotted  over  with  cattle, 
and  both  farmers  and  natives  watch  with  complacency  the  increase 
of  their  herds. 

Plagues,  locusts,  drought,  fire,  storms,  failing  markets,  and  a 
capricious  labour  supply — such  are  or  have  been  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  drawbacks  against  which  the  settlers  of  Natal  have 
had  to  contend.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  They, 
or  their  equivalents,  fall  to  the  lot  of  British  colonists  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  My  only  purpose  in  describing  them  is  to 
illustrate  the  circumstances  under  which  a  British  colony  is  built 
up ;  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  the  British  Empire  has 
become  so  powerful  a  factor  in  the  world's  destiny.  Severe  though 
these  trials  have  been,  harassing  though  these  troubles  have  been, 
they  have  not  in  any  degree  availed  to  daunt  the  efforts  of  the 
settlers,  or  to  abate  their  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  new 
land.  Despite  these  experiences  life  in  South  Africa  has  its  com- 
pensations, and  men  suffering  them  are  still  content  to  bear  the 
risks  of  them,  while  men  knowing  of  them  are  not  afraid  to  share 
the  lot  of  their  predecessors. 

And  now  another  item  has  to  be  added  to  the  category  of 
misfortune.  The  hand  of  war  has  had  the  country  in  its  grip, 
and  not  for  the  first  time.  In  that  dark  year,  1879,  Natal  passed 
through  all  the  rigours  of  a  campaign,  but  except  for  one  incident 
— the  ever-memorable  episode  of  Rorke's  Drift — it  was  spared  the 
horrors  of  invasion.  Though  for  three  months  ii  was  more  or  less 
in  a  state  of  panic,  and  for  six  months  was  beset  by  uncertainty 
and  alarm,  its  soil  remained  inviolate  and  its  homesteads  were 
unthreatened  and  unharmed.  A  savage  and  ruthless  foe  menaced 
the  border  throughout  that  period  of  suspense  and  peril,  but — 
save  for  the  few  brief  hours  beyond  the  Buffalo— the  colony  was 
not  invaded.    Of  the  thrilling  experiences  of  those  days  I  may 
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speak  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  other  occasions  when  the  colony  was 
scared  by  war's  alarms,  or  threatened  disturbances,  but  not  actually 
chastised  by  war's  fiery  scourge.  Very  different  is  the  case  now. 
As  I  write  the  country  has  for  three  long  months  been  dese- 
crated by  the  presence  of  a  foe.  After  nearly  sixty  years  of  peace, 
the  quiet  uplands  of  Natal,  where  the  memories  of  past  massacres 
had  been  buried  with  the  bones  of  the  old  voertrekkers,  have 
echoed  with  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  Boer  cannonading,  and  the 
frequent  rattle  of  Boer  rifles,  directed  against  the  habitations  of 
British  settlers,  and  the  sheltering  forces  of  the  Government 
under  whose  just  and  tolerant  rule  that  peace  has  prevailed.  All 
the  many  evidences  of  toil  and  enterprise  that  mark  that  region 
are  the  product  of  this  period.  The  wire  fences  that  enclose  the 
forms — sure  sign  of  order  and  progress — the  clustering  tree  planta- 
tions diversifying  and  humanising  the  prospect — the  comfortable 
homesteads  and  embowering  orchards — the  herds  and  flocks  and 
spreading  fields — are  the  tokens  and  fruits  of  British  rule,  and 
mainly  of  British  industry.  So,  too,  are  the  thriving  townships — 
Estcourt,  Ladysmith,  Dundee,  and  Newcastle — all  centres  of  trade, 
municipal  activity,  and  social  progress.  So,  too,  are  the  coal 
mines,  whose  existence  and  development  are  so  invaluable  a 
resource  to  a  great  naval  power  and  maritime  empire.  So,  too,  is 
the  line  of  well-made,  stable  railway  that  has  helped  so  materially 
in  the  expansion  of  gold-mining  at  Johannesburg.  Yet  all  these 
signs  and  trophies  of  Anglo-Suon  colonisation  have  been^  and  are 
still,  in  the  hands,  or  commanded  by  the  guns,  of  Boer  invaders 
from  the  Republics. 

The  graphic  pens  of  home  correspondents  have  told  the  story 
of  the  war  itself — as  far  as  the  censor's  pencil  would  allow — with 
a  fulness  and  power  that  are  all-sufficing.  The  actual  daily 
experiences  of  the  settlers,  however,  fell  less  fully  within  their 
province.  It  is  still  too  early  to  attempt  any  historical  narration 
of  them.  The  chapter  is  not  yet  complete ;  the  tale  of  loss  and 
suffering  is  not  yet  closed.  I  refer  to  them  here  only  to  indicate 
what  the  feelings  may  be  of  the  people  who  have  thus  been  called 
upon  to  witness  the  sudden  wreck  of  their  lifework.  In  their 
case  the  event  was  altogether  unexpected.  They  had  failed  to 
realise  that  war  was  inevitable.  They  never  deemed  it  possible 
that  the  colony  itself  would  be  invaded.  The  idea  of  Boer  com- 
mandoes swarming  over  the  Drakenberg,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  country,  never  seriously  entered  their  minds.    Though  they 
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knew  that  their  Datch  neighbours  and  fellow-colonists  sympathised 
more  or  less  with  their  friends  and  kinsmen  in  the  Republics, 
active  and  general  sedition  on  the  part  of  men  so  destitute  of  pro- 
vocation was  scarcely  contemplated.  In  the  upland  towns  residents 
were  so  confident  in  their  sense  of  security  that  they  never  thought 
of  moving  until  officially  warned  or  directed  to  do  so ;  and  this 
was  in  spite  of  the  spectacle  of  trains  crammed  with  wretched  and 
helpless  refugees  passing  daily  and  almost  hourly  from  Johannes- 
burg. In  the  country  farmers  were  still  less  inclined  to  fly.  They 
fancied  that  the  Boer  forces  would  remain  near  the  border,  and  not 
until  Newcastle  and  Dundee  had  been  evacuated  and  Ladysmith, 
after  successive  battles,  been  invested  and  cut  off,  did  the  real 
peril  of  the  situation  force  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  settle 
south  of  the  Tugela. 

Then  most  of  them — the  British-bom,  I  mean — ^hastily  took 
flight.  First  went  the  womenfolk  and  the  children,  carrying 
with  them  such  portables  as  they  could  dispose  of,  and  then 
followed  the  men,  who  held  on  to  their  homesteads  until  the 
Boers  were  actually  in  sight.  Loth  indeed  were  the  house- 
wives to  leave  their  domestic  treasures  to  the  mercy  of  Boer 
raiders.  In  some  cases  things  were  buried,  or  hidden  in  roofs,  in 
compits  or  plantations.  In  others  they  were  left  just  as  they  were, 
trusting  that  confidence  would  prevent  spoliation.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  were  often  driven  oflf  to  the  deep  valleys  under  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  whither  the  raiders  were  afraid  to  follow  them. 
In  some  instances  the  owners  escaped  out  of  one  door  as  the  in- 
vaders appeared  at  another.  Six  well-dressed  and  well-mannered 
Boers  rode  up  one  morning  to  a  country  store,  where  some  of  the 
refugee  farmers  were  awaiting  events,  and  asked  for  *  drinks,'  which 
they  paid  for.  Mistrusting  such  civility,  the  British  visitors 
quietly  went  to  the  back,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  away. 
Looking  round  from  the  hill  behind  they  saw  the  slopes  in  front 
swarming  with  Boers,  and  the  homestead  in  the  hands  of  a  looting 
horde — the  vauguard  of  Joubert's  great  commando — which  had 
marched  round  from  Ladysmith,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  as  I  have 
said ;  its  route  concealed  by  the  smoke  from  grassfires  purposely 
lighted,  although  thousands  of  British  troops  were  encamped  a 
score  of  miles  away. 

On  a  small  scale  this  daring  inroad  resembled  Sherman's 
great  march  through  the  Southern  States.  It  succeeded  as 
long  as  its  advance  was  mainly  through  country  occupied  by 
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Boer  sympathisers.  Then,  when  near  Fort  Nottingham,  Boer 
Gums  were  left  behind  and  only  British  settlers  met  with,  the 
bearts  of  the  raiders  failed  them.  Colonial  scouts  were  encoun- 
tered, and  reports  of  reinforcements  were  received.  So  the  com- 
mando turned  eastward,  possibly  with  the  view  of  interrupting 
communication  with  Maritzburg.  The  country  traversed  offered 
goodly  prey.  Some  of  the  finest  stockfarms  in  South  Africa  are 
— or  were — to  be  found  there.  One,  belonging  to  the  Natal  Stud 
Company,  has  for  years  carried  off  the  best  prizes  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Shows  of  the  colony  for  its  exhibits  of  pedigree  animals. 
All  were  swept  away.  Wire  fences  were  cut  or  trampled  down. 
The  enterprise  and  toil  of  long  years  were  wiped  out,  and  the 
homeless  sufferers — forced  to  find  shelter  where  they  might — were 
left  to  reflect  once  again  upon  the  chances  and  changes  that  beset 
the  Anglo- African  pioneer.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  orders 
were  given  upon  the  Transvaal  treasury  for  the  value  of  stock  or 
supplies  thus  seized,  and  that  in  certain  instances  there  was  a 
marked  abstention  from  undue  interference  with  property,  more 
especially  as  regards  farmers  who  had  chosen  to  sit  still  in  their 
homes,  but  the  general  experience  was  one  of  loss,  humiliation, 
and  indignity.  Fortunately  for  the  colony  the  garrisons  of  Mooi 
River  and  Estcourt  were  able  to  arrest  and  divert  the  march  of  the 
Boer  commandoes,  though  not  to  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat,  but 
the  injury  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  the  loyal  colonists 
can  never  be  adequately  repaired.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  forgotten 
by  this  generation  in  Natal  that  the  most  reckless  and  wanton  of 
the  looters  were  the  rebellious  Dutch  neighbours  with  whom  for 
80  many  years  the  despoiled  settlers  had  been  living  in  amity  and 
peace. 

Crushing  though  these  latest  experiences  of  trouble  and  disaster 
have  been,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  British  colonists  of 
Natal  will  faint  or  falter  in  the  continuance  of  their  mission  as 
pioneers.  The  spirit  that  has  enabled  them  to  contend  with  and 
to  overcome  the  antagonisms  of  nature  will  sustain  them  in  their 
endurance  of  the  blows  and  shocks  of  war.  They  have  won,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  the  Empire  and  for  themselves  the  country  they 
inhabit ;  they  have  won  it  from  barbarism,  and  have  bequeathed 
it  to  civilisation ;  they  have  dowered  it,  through  the  grace  of  a 
wise  imperial  policy,  with  free  institutions ;  they  havp  fought,  and 
many  of  them  have  died,  in  its  defence.  It  is  a  goodly  heritage, 
and  they  mean  to  pass  it  on  as  a  homeland  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  let  us  hope,  for  many  generations. 
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MISTAKE  IN  WAR. 
BY  LIEUT.. COL.  F.  N.  MAUDE,  LATE  R.E. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  that  the  spectacle 
Great  Britain  has  presented  daring  the  last  few  weeks,  as 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  daily  press,  has  been  in  any  sense 
an  edifying  one.  Face  to  face  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
with  the  very  stem  facts  that  war  always  reveals,  we  have 
exhibited  a  childish  impatience  for  results,  and  a  tendency  to  cry 
out  under  punishment,  which  not  only  seriously  weaken  oor 
prestige  as  amongst  other  nations,  but  unfortunately  go  isx  to 
sap  the  confidence  of  responsible  officers  in  the  stability  and 
staying  power  of  the  country  on  whose  support  they  must 
ultimately  rely.  The  fighting  strength  of  a  country  is  not  shown 
by  hysterical  contributions  of  nightcaps  and  cholera  belts  to  the 
troops  in  the  field,  but  by  the  quiet  confidence  of  the  people  in 
its  chosen  leaders,  and  the  refusal  to  believe,  except  after  due 
and  responsible  inquiry,  in  the  sensational  accounts  of  alleged 
blunders,  which,  it  is  asserted  by  irresponsible  authority,  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  commonest  precautions  been  adopted. 

Can  the  British  public,  even  the  least  instructed  section  of  it, 
really  be  so  unsophisticated  as  to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  half 
a  dozen  wild  assertions,  opinions  of  camp  followers  and  the  like, 
that  men  like  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  Sir  George  White,  Sir  William 
Gatacre,  and  others,  who  have  spent  all  their  lives  amongst  soldiers, 
and  whose  personal  gallantry  has  been  proved  above  reproach,  are 
such  fools  as  to  omit  every  possible  precaution  that  human  ingenuity 
can  suggest,  before  accepting  the  supreme  responsibility  of  staking 
their  own  reputations,  their  men's  lives,  and  possibly  the  fate  of 
the  empire,  on  the  execution  of  their  designs?  The  idea  is 
preposterous,  but,  stated  in  this  form,  it  suggests  the  existence 
of  hidden  impalpable  resistances,  entirely  foreign  to  the  experience 
of  the  average  critic.  Let  us  turn  to  the  experience  of  other 
armies,  and  see  whether  their  average  performances  will  supply 
any  clue  to  the  question. 

Of  all  nations  in  Europe,  the  Germans  at  present  enjoy  the 
highest  reputation  for  practical  military  sagacity.    Nobody,  to 
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mj  knowledge,  has  ever  suggested  that  Moltke  and  his  incom- 
parable assistants  were  either  deficient  in  common  sense,  or  in 
the  habit  of  wasting  their  opportunities  and  time  in  social 
observances  even  of  the  least  opprobrious  description.  If,  then, 
we  find  that  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  greatest  and  most 
successful  efforts  they  too  were  dogged  by  misfortunes,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  ourselves  have  been,  the  inference  must 
be  pretty  obvious,  that  there  are  some  things  in  war  which 
escape  all  possibility  of  precise  prediction. 

My  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection  from  the  mass  of 
material  military  history  so  abundantly  supplies,  but  I  think  the 
following  account  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  between  noon 
and  midnight  of  August  18,  1870,  derived  from  the  writings  of 
Fritz  Uoenig,  perhaps  the  best  known  military  historian  of  the 
day,  gives  a  better  insight  into  the  working  of  a  modem  European 
army  under  the  full  stress  of  battle  than  any  other  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  I  do  not  select  it  because  it  was  the  worst  piece 
of  leading  throughout  the  war — as  a  fact  it  was,  though  there 
were  other  bad  cases,  *  Woerth,'  *  Spicheren,'  and  *  St.  Privat,'  a 
fight  which  took  place  the  same  day  some  five  miles  to  the  north- 
ward,  and  formed  part  of  the  same  *  battle ' — but  because  there 
is  perhaps  no  piece  of  military  history  which  has  been  subjected 
to  more  severe  criticism  from  surviving  witnesses,  and  has  success- 
fully stood  the  test.  Such  plain  speaking  was  not  at  all  to  the 
taste  of  many  of  the  older  Prussian  officers,  and  it  should  ever  be 
remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Emperor  that  when  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  in  the  interests  of  discipline  this 
inconvenient  witness  ought  to  be  suppressed,  he  absolutely 
declined  to  interfere;  but  he  knew  the  truth  both  from  his 
grandfather  and  from  Moltke,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  old 
King,  as  he  then  was,  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  and  remembered 
the  crude  brutal  strength  of  war  as  it  was  from  1813  to  1815,  was 
inexpressibly  disgusted  with  the  softness  of  the  modem  generation. 

With  this  introduction,  let  me  beg  the  reader's  most  eamest 
attention  to  the  following  authentic  narrative.  I  have  had  to 
condense  it  by  more  than  half,  but  the  essential  facts  are  all 
given. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  army,  commanded  by 
Steinmetz,  consisted  of  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Corps,  of 
which  on  August  18  the  first  was  still  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Moselle.    By  special  army  headquarters'  order,  the  Eighth  Corps 
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was  withdrawn  from  Steinmetz's  control  and  handed  over  to  the 
second  army,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  Second  Corps  being 
assigned  to  Steinmetz  on  its  arrival,  which  was  not  expected  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Steinmetz  was  by  no  means  pleased,  and 
his  loss  of  mental  balance  had  a  most  sinister  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  day's  fighting. 

His  orders  received  from  Moltke  about  10.30  a.m.  indicated 
his  line  of  action  for  the  day — viz.  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank  from  the  direction  of  the  Bois  de  Vaux — i.e.  from  the 
southward,  the  attack  to  be  combined  with  the  movements  of  the 
second  army,  and,  pending  their  development,  artillery  alone  to 
be  employed.  At  the  time  the  infantry  of  the  Seventh  Corps  were 
scattered  about  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  first  duty 
of  the  corps  commander  should  have  been  to  get  them  in  hand. 
Within  two  hours  nineteen  battalions  might  easily  have  been 
concentrated  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  above-mentioned 
wood,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted.  When,  about 
noon,  the  firing  began,  the  whole  artillery  available  unlimbeied 
south  of  Grravelotte,  and  a  number  of  isolated  battalions  were 
launched  straight  at  the  French  position,  with  no  unity  in  their 
efforts. 

Nevertheless,  they  captured  some  very  important  quarries 
along  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  further  north,  in  conjunction 
with  Goeben's  Corps,  the  Eighth,  carried  St.  Hubert  (a  farm  to  the 
east  of  the  defile,  formed  by  the  cuttings  and  embankments,  by 
which  the  Metz- Verdun  road  descends  into  and  crosses  the  ravine 
of  the  Mance),  the  enemy  having  been  driven  out  of  the  buildings 
by  artillery  fire. 

St.  Hubert  having  been  won,  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  also 
reached,  Steinmetz  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enemy  was 
beaten,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  pursue.  Now,  exactly  at 
the  same  moment  Goeben  and  the  artillery  ofiicers  of  the  Seventh 
Corps,  who  had  a  good  view  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  could 
see  that  only  the  outposts  had  been  carried,  the  main  line  being 
still  untouched,  noticed  movements  on  the  other  side  which  led 
them  to  believe  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  Goeben  ordered  a 
brigade  across  the  ravine  to  support  St.  Hubert.  At  this  moment 
Steinmetz  had  just  issued  his  orders  for  the  *  pursuit.' 

*The  First  Cavalry  Division  crosses  the  defile  of  Gravelotte; 
the  advance  guard,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the 
Seventh  Corps,  will  attack,  leaving  St.  Hubert  on  its  left,  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Moscow  farm,  and  will  not  draw  rein  till  it 
reaches  the  glacis  of  Metz:  all  other  regiments  to  follow  it.' 
Metz,  I  would  here  point  out,  is  at  least  seven  miles  from 
St.  Hubert,  and  the  ground  between  absolutely  impracticable  for 
cavalry ;  further,  as  the  direction  indicated  points  to  Thionville, 
not  Metz,  it  is  very  evident  the  old  general  had  not  consulted  his 
maps.  Again,  if  the  enemy  were  retiring,  the  cavalry  must  trot 
to  overtake  them,  and  this  would  bring  them  in  six  minutes  or  so 
alongside  of  Goeben's  infantry,  already  occupying  the  defile,  at  a 
spot  where  the  embankment  is  twenty  feet  high  or  more,  in  full 
fire  of  the  enemy.    But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

Yon  Zastrow,  commanding  the  Seventh  Corps,  at  the  same 
moment  ordered  the  whole  of  his  artillery  to  cross  the  defile  and 
come  into  action  beyond  it.  The  commander  of  the  artillery 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears  as  he  received  this  order.  Seeing 
clearly  what  was  coming,  but  compelled  to  obey,  he  sent  his 
gallopers  down  the  line  to  transmit  it,  with  a  caution  not  to  go  too 
&st,  and  to  tell  the  battery  commanders  to  be  as  slow  about 
limbering  up  as  they  conveniently  could. 

Unfortunately,  three  batteries,  not  having  found  room  to  come 
into  action,  were  standing  ready  at  the  western  exit  of  Gravelotte, 
and  nothing  could  save  these,  even  though  the  staff  officer  did  his 
best  not  to  find  them  ;  they  trotted  off,  and  being  nearer  to  the 
road  than  the  cavalry  took  the  lead  of  them. 

Now  (to  quote  Hoenig)  let  us  use  our  imagination : 

First.  The  eastern  exit  of  Gravelotte  had  been  obstructed  by 
wires,  only  partially  removed  by  infantry. 

Second.  St.  Hubert  had  just  been  carried,  and  hundreds  of 
wounded,  stragglers,  &c.,  were  dragging  themselves  back  along 
the  road. 

Third.  To  meet  them  comes  an  infantry  regiment  (the 
Twenty-ninth)  one  squeezes  by  as  best  one  can. 

Fourth.  But  this  infantry  did  not  know  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  following. 

Fifth.  The  latter,  also,  were  ignorant  that  they  would  find 
infantry  in  front  of  them. 

Sixth.    None  of  the  three  expected  the  crowds  of  stragglers. 

Seventh.  All  three  were  full  of  zeal  for  action.  Presently 
ftU  of  them  were  chock-a-block. 

What  a  picture,  and  what  leading !  There  was  only  one  road, 
and  into  it  were  thrown  troops  from  five  different  commands, 
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without  any  mutual  understanding,  any  order  of  march — left 
to  themselves  to  get  through  as  best  they  could,  then  some  to 
pursue,  some  to  reinforce,  &c. 

Now,  add  to  this  a  wall  of  smoke  in  front,  oat  of  which  the 
flames  of  burning  St.  Hubert  shot  up,  the  shells  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  in  action  screaming  overhead,  men  crowding  together 
crushing  the  wounded,  the  cries  of  the  latter,  the  shouting  the 
echoes  of  bursting  shells  in  the  woods,  and  lowering  dense  over  all 
a  dust  cloud  which  made  dark  the  burning  sun  above.  Imagine 
all  this,  and  try  to  realise  the  mental  condition  of  the  men 
struggling  to  fulfil  their  orders. 

Needless  to  pay,  this  mighty  pillar  of  du^t  was  not  long  in 
attracting  the  enemy's  attention.  What  it  was  caused  by  they 
could  not  tell,  but  it  was  evidently  something  very  unusual,  and 
they  prepared  to  meet  it. 

The  dust  on  the  road  grew  denser ;  men  fairly  groped  in  it, 
and  they  began  to  remember  that,  as  they  descended,  the  enemy's 
fire,  both  of  infantry  and  guns,  had  almost  ceased.  Each  felt  some- 
thing was  brewing,  and  a  queer  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  what  it 
might  be  arose. 

In  front  were  the  4th  and  3rd  Light,  then  the  3rd  Horse  and 
the  4th  Heavy  Batteries,  who  crushed  past  the  29th  Foot  as  best 
they  might.  Seizing  their  opportunity,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
pressed  in  close  behind,  and  to  it  attached  themselves  the  two 
divisional  regiments,  the  9th  and  13th  Hussars,  who,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Cavalry  Division,  tried  to  push  past  the  former. 

Thirty-two  squadrons  were  thus  jammed  up  on  this  narrow 
dyke,  or  between  walls  of  rock.  Fortunately  for  themselves  the 
batteries  of  the  I4th  Division  had  been  cut  oflF  by  the  stream,  and 
remained  limbered  up,  awaiting  their  turn  ;  but  this  was,  never- 
theless, prejudicial  to  the  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  was  deprived  of 
their  fire  just  at  the  moment  it  was  most  wanted  (from  the 
Gravelotte  side)  to  cover  their  debouch  from  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  The  leading  batteries  got  through  and  unlimbered,  and 
were  received  with  a  storm  of  shell.  The  limber  teams,  maddened 
by  the  noise  and  pain  of  wounds,  bolted  back  into  the  mass, 
crushing  noany.  The  situation  was  intolerable.  Then  suddenly 
from  over  the  valley  they  caught  the  notes  of  the  *  Retire,'  and, 
except  the  first  four  batteries,  they  obeyed  it — how,  Hoenig  does 
not  say,  but  I  doubt  if  they  did  it  at  a  walk. 

The  officer  commanding  these  first  four  batteries  had  ridden 
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on  in  front  to  reconnoitre  a  position,  but  in  their  eagerness  the 
batteries  had  crowded  on  him  too  rapidly,  and  had  given  him  no 
time  to  look  around.  Actually  the  position  is  so  bad  for  artillery 
that,  going  over  the  ground  two  years  ago  with  several  decidedly 
capable  British  officers,  we  simply  could  not  believe  that  four 
batteries  had  unlimbered  there.  With  the  books  and  maps  in 
our  hands,  we  tried  to  identify  the  spot,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  they  never  got  there  at  all  or  the  distribution 
of  the  troops  as  shown  on  the  map  was  utterly  incorrect.  The 
books,  Hoffbauer,  and  the  Prussian  Official,  state  that  only  the 
knee-high  wall  extending  parallel  to  the  road  from  St.  Hubert 
offered  any  cover.  Gniigge's  battery,  the  3rd,  took  advantage  of 
it.  The  others  extended  the  line  to  the  east,  front  to  the  north — 
i.e.  Moscow  farm — and  this  brought  their  flank  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  French  infantry,  in  numbers  in  the  farm- 
house of  Point  du  Jour.  We  felt  certain  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  and  that  at  this  hour  Point  du  Jour  must  have  been  in 
German  hands ;  but  it  was  not,  and  with  the  fire  from  this  place 
on  their  flank  and  an  overpowering  enemy  in  their  front  these 
batteries  held  their  ground  and  served  their  guns. 

The  1st  Light,  which  stood  nearest  on  the  flank,  was  soon 
shot  to  pieces;  but,  as  long  as  a  gun  could  be  manned,  its 
captain,  Trautmann,  lying  mortally  wounded  on  the  ground, 
having  dragged  himself  in  torture  until  he  could  prop  himself  up 
against,  a  shattered  carriage,  directed  its  fire  till  his  life  ebbed  out 
and  he  sank — ^a  hero,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  same  fate  overtook  the  2nd  Battery,  Captain  Haisse's. 
Orders  were  sent  to  him  to  retire,  but,  seeing  the  importance  of 
standing  by  his  comrade  on  the  left,  he  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  rather  die  than  give  way.  He  actually  maintained  his 
position  for  two  hours.  Then  fresh  teams  were  brought  up,  and, 
as  he  had  fired  his  last  round,  and  those  of  Trautm&nn's  guns 
also,  he  at  length  gave  the  orders  to  limber  up  ;  but  all  the  fresh 
horses  were  killed,  except  two,  and  these  eventually  brought  off  a 
single  gun  heavily  laden  with  wounded. 

Gniigge  held  out  all  day.  He,  too,  lost  very  heavily.  It  was 
soTne  mvnutes  before  his  first  round  was  delivered.  Then  his 
guns  shot  so  straight  that  with  his  comrade  Hasse  they  beat 
down  the  enemy's  infantry  fire ;  range  about  700  yards.  A  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  guns,  as  guns  were  then, 
it  would  be  hard  to  discover.    The  4th  Heavy  Battery  never  un- 
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limbered  at  all.  Had  its  commander  got  it  to  the  south  of  the 
road,  its  fire  against  Point  da  Jour  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
relieving  the  pressure  on  the  flank  of  the  others ;  but  he  lost  his 
head  and  retired  his  guns. 

Meanwhile  a  second,  and  if  anything  worse,  catastrophe  was 
brewing.  Trautmann's  battery  had  ceased  to  exist,  Hasse  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  last  remaining  gun,  and  Gniigge 
alone  remained  in  action.  Some  15,000  in&ntry,  densely  crowded 
together,  still  lay  to  the  south  of  the  road  and  St.  Hubert  in  such 
appalling  confusion  that  all  efforts  to  rally  them  proved  hopeless ; 
and  as  the  bullets  and  an  occasional  shell  plunged  into  them  their 
pluck  died  out,  and  they  began  to  dribble  away  into  the  ravine 
by  hundreds. 

All  this  took  some  time — about  two  hours — and  all  this  time 
other  events  were  taking  place  in  rear,  to  which  I  must  now 
return. 

The  2nd  Corps,  *  Franzsecky,'  was  forming  up  near  fiezonville, 
the  3rd  Division  already  on  the  ground,  the  4th  in  the  act  of 
arrival.  This  corps  had  been  assigned  to  the  first  army  by  head- 
quarters, which  had  ridden  forward  to  the  right  rear  of  the 
7th  Corps,  close  to  Gravelotte,  and  here  the  meeting  between  the 
King  and  Steinmetz  took  place. 

What  words  passed  between  them  will  never  be  known,  the 
two  staffs  remaining  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away ;  but,  to 
judge  by  the  King's  gestures,  Steinmetz  had  a  rather  unpleasant 
five  minutes.  If  he  had  been  difficult  to  get  on  with  before,  he 
becaine  ten  times  worse  afterwards,  and  refused  to  do  more  than 
merely  transmit  the  orders  received,  without  adding  the  details 
of  execution  which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

The  3rd  Division  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  brigades  in 
heavy  massive  columns,  bands  playing,  colours  flying.  As  they 
descended*  the  gentle  slope  towards  the  enemy's  position,  just 
above  the  cleft  of  the  ravine,  the  sinking  sun — it  was  about  6  p.m. 
— caught  their  burnished  helmet- spikes  till  the  masses  glowed 
like  a  sea  of  fire — an  apparition  not  lost  on  the  French. 

Le  Boeuf  and  Frossard  met  at  this  moment.  Both  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  that,  to  break  and  defeat  the 
troops  immediately  before  them,  if  only  to  save  the  honour  of  their 
arms  and  gain  time  for  retreat. 

Both  had  used  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  *  pursuit 
fiasco'  to  good  purpose.    New  reserves  had  been  organised, 
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cartridges  served  out,  &c.,  and  the  guns  which  had  been  driven 
off  the  field  by  the  Prussian  artillery  were  waiting  under  cover, 
loaded  and  limbered  up,  ready  to  gallop  forward  into  their  old 
position,  from  whence  they  knew  the  ranges. 

Frossard's  Corps  was  the  first  ready,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  French,  it  moved  off  independently. 

Suddenly  the  ftt>nt  of  his  line  was  wrapped  in  a  smoke  cloud, 
a  storm  of  bullets  swept  through  the  air,  and  the  French  dashed 
forward  with  all  their  old  gallantry  and  Han  from  Leipzig  and 
Moscow. 

The  exhausted  Gennan  fighting  line  immediately  to  their 
front  gave  way ;  the  French  followed,  skirting  Gniigge's  battery 
at  about  100  yards ;  the  latter  threw  round  the  trails  of  his 
three  flank  guns  and  poured  case  into  them  as  they  passed.  The 
Prussian  artillery  on  the  ridge  south  of  Gravelotte  woke  up, 
and  their  shells  visibly  shook  the  order  of  the  charge ;  but  still 
to  the  spectators  at  Gravelotte  it  seemed  that  the  French  reached 
and  entered  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  wood  in  the  ravine. 

Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the  western  edge  of  the  same  wood 
there  burst  out  a  perfect  torrent  of  stragglers,  the  thousands, 
literally,  who  for  hours  had  been  collecting  in  it.  In  a  wild 
access  of  panic  they  dashed  up  the  steep  slope,  and  on  to  the 
front  of  their  batteries  ;  in  vain  the  gunners  yelled  at  them,  and 
threatened  to  fire  on  them  (but  did  not),  in  vain  mounted  officers 
threw  themselves  upon  them  sword  in  hand ;  the  mob  was  mad 
with  terror,  not  to  be  denied,  and  swept  through  the  guns, 
demoralising  all  they  came  in  contact  with. 

As  a  fact,  the  French  had  never  really  reached  the  wood  at 
all ;  the  artillery  fire,  supplemented  by  that  of  the  really  brave 
men  who  had  rallied  at  the  edge  of  it,  had  stopped  the  rush,  and 
a  very  slight  pressure  on  their  flank  had  induced  their  rearward 
movement. 

This  was  the  second  panic  of  the  day,  but  a  third  one  was  at 
this  very  moment  preparing,  and,  curiously,  as  a  result  of  Goeben's 
order  which  had  brought  the  above-mentioned  sorely  needed 
support  to  the  flank.  Goeben,  seeing  the  2nd  Corps  approach, 
knew  that  he  had  no  further  need  for  a  reserve,  and  had  sent  in 
his  last  closed  troops  towards  St.  Hubert  some  minutes  before  the 
French  counter-stroke. 

The  direction  in  which  they  were  sent  is  open  to  question  on 
tactical  grounds.   But,  right  or  wrong, .  Goeben  could  not  con- 
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ceivably  have  anticipated  what  actoally  did  occur,  for  it  simply 
passes  the  wit  of  man  to  imagine  such  a  concatenation  of  blanders. 
The  9bh  Hussars,  either  with  or  without  orders,  were  following  in 
the  track  of  the  Infantry  Reserve  along  the  great  road.  The 
deployment  of  the  leading  troops  checked  the  movement  of  the 
following  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  regiment  as  usual  tried  to 
force  its  way  past.  Soon  the  block  became  absolute,  and,  as  if 
things  were  not  already  bad  enough  for  the  Crermans,  Fortune 
ordained  yet  another  cause  of  perplexity.  At  this  very  moment 
the  reserve  men  and  horses  of  the  Hussars,  coming  straight  £rom 
Germany,  arrived  on  the  scene.  They  had  found  the  last  halting- 
place  of  their  regiment,  had  been  there  rapidly  told  ofiF  into  a 
fifth  squadron,  and  had  immediately  moved  off  in  its  wake. 

Their  horses  were  only  half  broken  to  fire,  the  men  even  less 
trained,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  became  exceedingly  unsteady 
in  the  roar  of  the  fire  re-echoing  from  the  woods  and  the  crash 
of  the  bursting  shells. 

The  colonel  in  front  knew  nothing  of  this  reinforcement,  and 
presently,  finding  all  possibility  of  advance  at  an  end,  he  decided 
to  get  out  of  it  far  enough  to  give  the  infantry  room. 

He  sounded  *  threes,  about,*  that  fatal  signal ;  then  *  walk, 
march.'  *  Threes,  about,'  was  obeyed  with  unanimity,  but  the 
untrained  horses  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  colunm  quickened 
the  pace.  The  colonel,  having  retired  as  far  as  he  wanted  to, 
then  sounded  *  firont,'  and  was  obeyed  by  the  first  three  and  part 
of  the  fourth  squadron,  but  the  fifth  never  heard  the  *  front '  at 
all,  or,  if  they  did,  mistook  it  for  the  gallop,  for  at  that  moment 
they  broke  clean  away  and  dashed  back  in  wildest  confusion  up 
the  road.  The  led  horses  and  teams  in  the  streets  of  Gravelotte 
took  fright,  panic  seized  on  most  of  the  men,  and  the  next  moment 
a  horde  of  men,  horses,  teams,  &c.,  streamed  out  of  the  end  of  the 
village  and  made  for  the  setting  sun.  Officers  of  every  rank  rode 
at  them  with  their  swords  and  used  them,  but  were  swept  away 
also,  and  not  200  yards  away  the  King  and  staff  were  spectators 
of  the  disaster.  Fortunately  for  the  Germans,  the  French  were 
in  no  condition  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  even  if  they 
saw  it.  The  Prussian  gunners  were  still  in  action,  and  fairly 
swept  everything  away  before  them. 

A  lull  now  took  place  for  a  while,  but  the  King's  blood  was 
up,  as  indeed  was  everybody's  excepting  Moltke's.  The  King 
now  ordered  Steinmetz  to  attack  with  everything  he  could  lay 
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hands  on.  Moltke  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain. 
Having  said  all  he  could,  Moltke  fell  away  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  found  some  other  business  to  attend  to. 

Steinmetz,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost  both  his  head  and  his 
temper.  He  passed  on  the  order  as  he  received  it  to  Von 
Zastrow,  7th  Corps,  and  to  Franzsecky,  the  2nd  Corps.  The 
former  had  never  for  a  moment  had  his  command  in  hand  during 
the  whole  day,  and  now  all  he  could  do  was  to  send  gallopers  to 
order  all  they  could  find  to  *  advance/  simply,  no  direction  or 
method  being  assigned  them.  Franzsecky,  who  was  a  first-class 
man  but  perfectly  strange  to  the  ground,  dared  not  risk  a  move- 
ment through  the  woods  direct  against  the  enemy  in  the  fast 
growing  darkness.  He  accordingly  chose  the  good  old  road,  the 
defile  BO  often  fatal  on  this  unlucky  day.  The  order  was  given  ; 
the  troops  took  ground  to  their  left,  wheeled  into  columns  of 
sections  down  the  road,  and  with  bands  playing,  King  and  staff 
waiting  to  receive  the  officers*  salutes  as  they  passed,  the  un- 
fortunate corps  moved  forward  to  what  should  have  been,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being,  its  doom. 

St.  Hubert  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  all 
this  time,  but  Franzsecky  and  the  officers  with  the  leading 
regiments,  fresh  to  the  ground,  appear  to  have  been  unaware  of 
this.  As  the  leading  regiment  approached  the  unlucky  garrison 
of  this  their  bridge-head,  unable  to  distinguish  their  uniforms 
in  the  twilight,  and  receiving  the  bullets  meant  for  their  comrades, 
they  front  formed  as  best  they  could  and  opened  a  violent  fire 
into  the  backs  of  their  own  men,  many  of  whom  broke  back, 
overran  the  head  of  the  column,  and  confusion  worse  confounded 
ensued.  The  bravest  men  held  on  to  the  post,  which  was  never 
relinquished,  and  under  their  protection  order  was  ultimately 
re-established,  but  not  till  after  a  long  delay. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  events  that  were  taking 
place  south  of  the  road,  about  the  great  quarries,  just  before  the 
2nd  Corps  began  its  advance.  These  quarries,  properly  utilised, 
were  the  key  to  the  French  position,  lying  as  they  did  but  some 
400  yards  from  Point  du  Jour,  and  affording  ready-made  cover 
for  a  whole  division  to  form  under.  They  had  been  captured 
once  by  the  Germans  some  hours  before,  but  the  French  counter- 
stroke  had  forced  them  out  of  it,  and  the  latter  had  held  on 
to  them  with  grim  determination.  Shortly  before  the  2nd  Corps 
moved  off,  the  isolated  companies  of  the  Germans,  on  the  initia* 
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tive  of  the  leaders  on  the  spot,  had  again  succeeded  in  rushing 
them,  and  again  the  French  from  Point  du  Jour  made  desperate 
aud  repeated  efforts  to  reconquer  them,  with  all  the  better 
chance  of  success,  for  the  darkness  had  now  deprived  the  Germans 
of  the  support  of  their  artillery. 

Zastrow  meanwhile,  as  abready  stated,  had  been  sending  officers 
to  order  whatever  they  could  find  to  advance,  and  fortunately 
they  only  found  four  out  of  ten  battalions,  and  these  were  just 
now  emerging  from  the  wood  in  rear  of  the  defenders  of  the 
quarries,  when  the  French  made  an  unusually  vigorous  rush  for 
their  front. 

The  fresh  battalions,  receiving  a  heavy  fire  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  their  own  men  in  front  of  them,  rushed 
forward  and  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  backs  of  their  comrades — 
and  one  must  do  honour  to  the  courage  these  displayed.  They 
were  the  survivors  of  the  fittest,  weeded  out  by  a  process  of 
selection  that  had  endured  for  hours,  and  no  man  left  his  post, 
but  hung  on  and  mowed  down  the  French  at  their  very  muzzles. 
Then,  as  the  fire  from  the  rear  still  continued,  ofiicers  and 
volunteers  walked  bravely  back  in  the  teeth  of  their  own  men's 
fire,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  stopping  it. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark ;  the  *  cease  fire '  had  been  sounded 
all  along  the  Prussian  line,  and  accepted,  curiously  and  very 
fortunately  for  the  Germans,  by  the  French  (it  is  the  same  in 
both  armies),  for  the  former  were  about  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  their  day's  work  of  blunders  and  expose  themselves  to  what 
should  have  been  absolute  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle what  actually  took  place  within  my  space.  Briefly, 
when  the  troops  coming  up  the  road  fired  into  the  backs  of  their 
comrades,  and  a  part  of  the  latter  broke  back,  hopeless  confiDision 
ensued  at  the  head  of  the  columns.  The  troops  in  rear,  mad  to 
get  forward,  pressed  hard  on  those  in  front,  and  actually — thanks 
to  their  close  order  and  excellent  discipline — managed  to  force 
their  way  through  as  formed  bodies,  and  then  attacked  outwards 
in  all  directions,  only  to  be  beaten  back  again.  Again  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that 
the  'cease  fire*  was  sounded.  Franzsecky,  his  two  divisional 
commanders  and  their  staffs,  were  at  St.  Hubert.  They  decided 
that  something  more  must  be  done,  and  ordered  the  4th  Division 
forward.  At  the  time  it  was  so  dark  that  the  troops  had  literally 
to  grope  their  way  across.   The  leading  battalious  were  brought 
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to  a  stand  by  the  darkness  and  formed  in  close  column,  and  by 
degrees  the  others  formed  on  them,  so  that  by  about  10.30  p.m. 
twenty- four  fresh  battalions  were  massed  beyond  St.  Hubert,  on 
a  space  of  1,300  yards  front  and  900  yards  depth — 'how,  nobody 
can  say/  and  about  these  had  aggregated  the  debris  of  fifby-nine 
companies  of  the  8th  Corps  and  twenty-two  companies  of  the  7th, 
80  that  towards  11  P.M.  forty-eight  battalions  stood  like  sheep  in 
a  pen  on  a  space  of  about  1,650  yards  front  by  1,100  deep,  and 
not  300  yards  from  the  enemy's  muzzles. 

*  Surely,'  as  Hoenig  says,  *  military  history  contains  no  parallel 
case.  Why  had  one  brought  these  masses  together  ?  To  attack ; 
but  then,  in  the  name  of  all  things  reasonable,  why  did  they  not 
attack  ?  Why  did  not  at  least  these  twenty-four  fresh  Pomeranian 
battalions  go  straight  for  the  enemy  without  a  shot  ?  One  hears 
so  much  of  dash  "and  **  resolution,"  of  an  **  advance  with  the 
bayonet,"  of  the  advantages  of  a  "  night  attack."  Here  lay  all 
the  conditions  for  success  in  such  adventures  ready  to  hand  :  the 
enemy  not  three  hundred  yards  away,  the  troops  massed,  and  the 
dreaded  fire-swept  zone  behind.  If,  as  the  troops  actually  did, 
it  was  possible  to  remain  in  this  dense  mass  from  1 1  p.m.  to  6 
next  morning,  and  always  under  a  certain  amount  of  fire — for 
from  time  to  time  the  musketry  blazed  up  anew — then  why 
could  we  not  go  forward  with  drums  beating,  and  overrun  the 
enemy  with  cold  steel  ?  Three  minutes  were  all  that  were  re- 
quired, and  we  should  have  lost  fewer  in  those  three  minutes  than 
we  actually  did  in  those  seven  hours.  Why?  The  answer  is 
plain,  and  I  will  give  it ;  simply  because  we  did  not  understand 
what  fighting  means ;  the  whole  course  of  the  day  shows  it.  We 
did  not  understand  either  skirmishing  tactics  or  the  employment 
of  lines  and  columns,  and  the  climax  of  the  day  was  the  bank- 
ruptcy declaration  of  our  tactical  experts.  The  spirit  was  there — 
that  was  proved  by  our  seven  hours'  endurance  in  this  position — 
but  it  is  not  enough  merely  that  the  spirit  should  be  there ;  one 
must  also  understand  how  to  use  it.' 

In  the  above  I  have  given  the  true  history  of  twelve  hours* 
fighting  under  normal  European  conditions,  for,  as  a  fact,  the 
progress  in  weapons  counts  for  little.  The  whole  series  of  events 
took  place  on  an  area  not  greatly  exceeding  three  miles  of  depth 
coid  two  of  front,  say  six  square  miles ;  the  numbers  engaged  on 
the  German  side  were  about  60,000 — about  the  mean  of  our  own 
strength  in  Natal  and  the  Free  State  during  the  last  three 
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months ;  and  the  superior  command  was  in  the  hands  of  five  war- 
trained  European  veterans. 

Can  even  the  most  rabid  of  our  detractors  suggest  that  we 
come  badly  out  of  the  comparison  ? 

Space  has  prevented  me  from  dealing  with  the  scouting,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  heard,  but  I  could  show  quite  as  many 
errors  in  this  line  with  ease  in  the  first  week  of  the  Prussian 
campaigning.  Bat  take  the  scouting  as  equally  bad  in  both  cases : 
How  does  the  fate  of  Colonel  Long's  guns  at  Colenso  compare  with 
the  disasters  of  Gniigge,  Uasse's,  and  Trautmann's  batteries  ? — and 
they  were  under  ordinary  breech  loading  fire  at  1,000  yards,  where 
ours  came  under  magazine  fire  at  400  with  smokeless  powder ;  yet 
all  fought  their  guns  for  about  the  same  time. 

Our  guns  have  occasionally  dropped  shells  into  our  own 
infantry,  thanks  principally  to  the  prevalence  of  the  khaki  fEul ; 
but  the  German  infantry  without  any  such  excuse  fired  freely  into 
the  backs  of  their  own  men. 

The  final  *  bankruptcy  declaration,'  as  Hoenig  calls  it,  when 
the  whole  of  the  2nd  Corps  and  some  15,000  other  troops  stood 
within  charging  distance  of  the  French  line  and  did  not  charge, 
is  exactly  paralleled  by  Magersfontein,  and  one  can  almost  hear 
the  unfortunate  Highlanders  using  his  own  words.  '  What  had 
they  brought  us  here  for  ?  to  charge !  Then,  in  God's  jiame,  why 
did  we  not  charge  ? '  and  the  answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases — 
viz.,  because  the  men  whose  business  it  was  in  peacetime  to  teach 
the  troops  war  had  forgotten  that  the  winning  of  victories  was  a 
soldier's  first  duty,  the  avoidance  of  loss  came  only  in  second  place, 
if  at  all. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  general  who  ordered  the  night 
attack,  for,  whether  night  attacks  are  good  or  not  in  theory,  this 
one  had  actually  succeeded  in  practice ;  all  that  was  wanting  was 
the  impulse  to  go  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  common  sense 
which  ought  to  have  taught  every  man  that  in  the  dark  the  bullet 
is,  to  quote  SuvaroflF,  a  fool ;  and  the  want  of  that  common  sense  has 
been  irreparable.  Never  since  has  this  Modder  River  force  been 
able  to  shake  off  the  impression  this  defeat  entailed.  A  glance 
at  the  casualty  lists  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  nerve  is  broken ; 
and  if  in  face  of  Cronje  at  Paardeberg  Lord  Roberts  himself, 
about  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  wore  the  Queen's  uniform,  hesitated 
to  risk  an  assault  which  was  urgently  called  for  by  the  strategical 
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sitnation,  it  was  because  he  reads  men's  hearts  like  a  book  and 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

The  ultimate  truth  is  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
peace  training  can  never  even  approximate  to  war  conditions,  and 
there  must  therefore  always  remain  a  transitional  stage  which  all 
troops  must  undergo  in  passing  from  a  peace  to  a  war  footing, 
and  the  fact  that  this  transition  has  cost  us  a  lower  percentage  of 
loss  than  has  ever  yet  been  recorded  in  military  history  should 
suffice  to  give  confidence  to  the  whole  country  in  the  general 
soundness  of  our  methods  in  peace,  in  the  high  average  of  true 
soldierly  ability  displayed  by  our  leaders,  and  last  but  not  least  in 
the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  troops  themselves.  We  may 
have  had  checks  and  reverses,  here  and  there  a  few  stragglers 
have  managed  perhaps  to  creep  away  to  the  rear,  but  we  have 
had  no  *  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft '  (a  story  founded  on  fact, 
by  the  way),  and  certainly  nothing  approaching  the  panics  of 
Gravelotte  or,  we  may  add,  of  Woerth  and  Spicheren.  Students  of 
military  history  will  know  to  what  I  refer. 
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The  Baron  Ducos  came  into  prominent  notice  for  the  first  time  at 
the  second  siege  of  Saragossa.  He  was  then  plain  Eugene  Ducoe, 
a  young  officer  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Berthier,  with  his  best  laurelfl 
to  win.  He  had  not  yet,  by  many  years,  received  his  patent  of 
that  nobility  the  creation  of  which  by  Napoleon  was  the  only  one 
of  the  conqueror's  institutions  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  undertook  to  question.  ^  He  was  fortunate  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne/  had  said  this  sad-experienced  man,  '  to  find 
himself  without  one.  Why,  then,  hath  he  taken  pains  to  compose 
himself  a  monster  that  may  destroy  him  ? '  But  in  this  he,  the 
Eastern  Emperor,  spoke  an  Eastern  thought.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  nobility  might  be  designed  to  serve  for  flying- 
buttresses  to  the  soaring  tower  that  tops  the  fabric  of  a  State.  To 
him  the  foundations  of  the  tower  should  be  the  measure  of  its 
strength. 

Eug^ae  Ducos  came  to  be  an  almost  monumental  example  of 
democratic  evolution.  An  artist  by  nature  and  temperament,  his 
early  recollections  were  of  a  little  shoe-mender's  cabin  (*  La  prison 
de  St.  Cr^pin,'  the  wags  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  called  it)  that 
stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Pont  Rouge,  and  was  a  very 
mosque  for  pilgrims  down  at  heels.  There  the  threadbare  advocate 
putting  off  his  pantouflea  de  jxdaia,  the  mendicant  friar  hobbling 
in  with  burst  sandal-straps,  must  hold  themselves  in  pawn  to  the 
repairs  they  could  not  realise  on  unless  with  the  money  that  is  so 
ironically  called  *  ready.'  But  they  came  and  went  monotonous, 
shedding  moaningly  a  little  harvest  of  coppers ;  and  Eugene  took 
his  mental  change  of  it  all,  never  proposing  to  himself  to  be  a 
cobbler,  like  his  father,  yet  patient  so  long  as  he  felt  the  futility 
of  any  rebellion  against  his  traditional  lot.  At  the  same  time,  he 
knew  himself  born  to  an  age  that  was  to  exalt  his  own  class  to 
heights  that  had  glittered  unattainable  to  the  age  immediately 
precedent.    He  had  only,  at  any  time,  to  cross  the  Pont  Itfarie 
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and  run  np  the  Bue  des  Nonandidres,  and  there  before  his  eyes 
was  ever  moving,  from  east  to  west,  a  ceaseless  panorama  of 
characters  that,  in  the  steady  ecstasy  of  its  progress,  seemed  to 
typify  the  approach  of  a  long-belated  tribe  to  its  promised  land. 

It  had  been  like  an  endless  game  of  chess,  this  trenchant  ad- 
vance of  red-caps,  save  for  the  &Lct  that,  in  a  one-sided  contest,  the 
white  pieces — ^bishops  (or  abb^s)  and  knights — seldom  pushed  an 
advantage  into  the  scarlet  quarters  of  Saint  Antoine.  For  there  was 
not  so  much  as  a  red  pawn  that  failed  to  foresee  its  own  apotheosis 
in  its  attainment  of  the  royal  squares  westwards  (the  most  notable 
of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.)  ;  and  this  made 
of  it,  collectively  and  individually,  an  uncompellable  adversary. 
Once  only  was  a  castle  of  the  whites  held  to  threaten  the  fortunes 
of  the  game ;  but  it  was  soon  attacked  and  captured,  and  the  peril 
converted  into  a  triumph. 

The  little  Ducos,  as  a  child  of  four,  had  even  been  witness  of 
this  audacious  move.  Borne  in  his  mother's  arms,  he  had  crowed 
to  the  great  bang  of  the  guns  and  the  crack  of  the  iron  shot 
thrashing  the  Bastille  walls  ;  and  had  cheeped  shrilly  when  he  was 
held  aloft  to  see  an  Invalide  jerking  and  twisting  from  a  lamp-iron, 
while  the  people  whipped  the  Invalide's  legs  to  make  him  spin  like 
a  roasting-jack.  By-and-by  he  had  been  given  a  little  fistful  of 
dirt  to  throw  into  the  mouth  of  dirty  old  Foulon  as  he  was  swept 
off  the  board  ;  and  by-and-by  he  had  been  old  enough  to  fling  a 
stone,  on  his  own  account,  at  the  tumbril  that  conveyed  the  poor 
•  plucked  fowl '  of  an  Austrian  to  her  death. 

He  was  a  pawn  of  curious  promise  by  then,  with  perhaps  even 
a  glimmering  conception  of  the  part  that  later  he  held  himself 
destined  to  play  in  the  game  of  red  pieces.  If  he  threw  stones  it 
was  not  because  he  would  be  cruel  then  or  thereafter ;  but  then 
and  thereafter  he  would  always  hold  himself  justified,  through  his 
art,  in  heightening,  by  whatever  means,  the  picturesqueness  of  a 
situation. 

In  fEU5t,  he  was  an  artist — an  artist  of  the  new  era,  but  none 
the  less  an  artist  by  nature  and  from  the  first.  The  child  of 
wrath  and  fire,  the  offspring  of  unprecedented  labour,  his  business 
should  be  to  depict  the  very  movement  of  the  times  from  which 
his  soul  drew  its  sustenance.  This,  with  immoderate  precocity,  he 
had  set  himself  to  do  the  moment  circumstance  allowed  him  to 
throw  away  the  awl  for  the  pencil,  the  blacking  for  the  hog's-hair 
brush.    He  became  a  painter ;  and,  presently — in  that  the  field 
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of  war  seemed  to  offer  the  wide  scope  to  his  genius — he  became  a 
soldier  of  the  greater  Revolution* 

First  and  foremost,  nevertheless,  he  was  an  artist.  The  fact 
decided  the  manner  of  his  every  action.  He  was  for  ever  booking 
impressions — as  other  men  bank  their  acquired  gold — that  he 
might  secure  himself  a  retirement  by-and-by  of  callesthetic 
affluence.  Then,  in  that  maturity  of  his  intellectual  fortunes, 
should  his  work  take  compact  shape  and  issue  greatly. 

Of  his  temperament,  he  became  an  artist ;  of  his  choice,  a 
soldier ;  of  his  innate  mental  refinement,  a  scholar  and— according 
to  the  Napoleonic  creed — a  gentleman.  His  promotion  was  always 
of  steady  progression,  because  no  man  more  clearly  than  he  could 
apply  to  prevailing  conditions  the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  its 
Members.  He  was  in  addition  an  excellent  linguist ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  soldier  who  could  in  those  times  converse  with  fluency 
in  Italian,  in  German,  in  Spanish,  and  even  less  colloquially  in 
English,  who  could  sketch  the  plan  of  a  fortress  or  make  a  drawing 
of  a  wide  campaign,  who  was  an  active  and  intrepid  staff-officer, 
would  not  be  committed  to  an  inglorious  neglect. 

This  liberal  education  of  Ducos  was  all  crowded  within  his 
years  from  thirteen  to  twenty.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
assimilating  mental  food  without  effort. 

His  first  military  service — as  drummer-boy  to  that  corps  of 
heterogeneous  students  that  called  itself  the  Compagnie  des  Arts 
— was  in  accompanying  the  escort  to  a  convoy  carrying  provisions 
to  General  Kellermann,  who  won,  at  Valmy,  the  very  first  Republi- 
can victory.  Later,  he  was  by  a  curious  irony  of  fortune  attached 
to  the  staff  of  a  General  Jacob,  who,  from  being  chief  shoemaker 
to  an  infantry  regiment,  had  stepped  into  seven-leagued  boots  of 
his  own  manufacture.  But,  in  truth,  those  days  were  notable  for 
an  extended  schism  from  the  traditional  faith  in  the  exclusive 
qualities  of  blue  blood. 

Such  tentative  skirmishes  with  fortune  must  soon,  however, 
with  a  man  of  Ducos's  gifts,  lead  to  a  more  definite  action.  His 
value  asserting  itself,  he  rose  by  rapid  steps — the  details  of  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate — to  the  position  of  aide-de-camp 
to  Marshal  Berthier,  in  which  capacity  he  was  frequently  brought 
into  contact  with,  and  received  personal  instructions  from,  the 
Emperor  himself.  His  career,  in  this  latter  consequence,  promised 
very  early  to  be  a  varied  and  an  adventurous  one.  He  sparkled 
with  such  alert  qualities  as  his  employer  knew  well  bow  to  turn  to 
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the  best  account.  In  no  long  time  he  was  a  tempered  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  first  of  soldiers  ;  and  he  answered  to  the  other, 
sentient  as  a  sword,  between  the  hilt  of  which  and  the  wrist  of  its 
master-wielder  had  grown  a  sympathy  that  the  closer  it  held  to- 
gether the  more  jealously  it  shrank  from  contact  with  outer 
influences  of  humanity. 

Duces  had  taken  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  of 
the  Rhine;  in  the  battles  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena;  and 
now,  at  no  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  proceed  to  the  camp  before  Saragossa — with  des- 
patches to  Marshal  Lannes,  who  latterly  was  conducting  operations 
there — and  to  watch  and  report  upon  the  conduct  and  progress  of 
the  siege. 

He  arrived,  early  in  the  month  of  February,  1809,  before  the 
walls  of  the  doomed  city,  to  find  that  a  general  assault,  organised 
but  a  week  earlier,  had  precipitated  the  besiegers — as  yet  no 
conquerors — into  the  town,  where  a  house-to-house  warfare  had 
succeeded  the  long  thunder  of  bombardment.  But  even  then  the 
labouring  life  of  Saragossa  was  sucking  inwards  upon  its  heart. 
•  •••*.•• 

It  was  Ducos's  boast  that  he  never  thought.  To  see  and  to 
record  was  his  business.  Impulse  with  him  was  truth,  and  thought 
a  mere  blind  pulled  down  over  the  eyes.  He  would  enjoy,  vexed 
by  no  scruples  ;  he  would  sufier,  damned  by  no  apprehensions.  To 
worry  oneself  as  to  why  a  thing  was,  was  to  see  the  thing  out  of 
all  plain  proportion ;  and  that  was  not  to  be  an  artist.  It  was  this, 
his  creed,  or  instinct,  that  brought  about  his  quarrel  with  Captain 
Roguet. 

The  storming  of  Saragossa  by  Junot  had  been  to  its  defenders 
a  month-long  terror  of  insidious  approach,  manoeuvring  under 
cover  of  an  endless  crashing  gun-fire.  Yard  by  yard,  wriggling 
zigzag,  the  French  had  carried  forward  their  screened  communica- 
tions— over  ruined  gardens,  shattered  olive  woods,  and  fields 
ploughed  by  balls  against  the  sowing  of  a  royal  harvest  of  death — 
until  they  could  reach  and  enter  through  the  walls  by  way  of  the 
gangrenous  holes  their  wounding  iron  had  wrought  in  them.  Day 
by  day  they  bad  seen  the  breaches  torn  by  their  batteries  enlarge ; 
had  seen  the  old  buildings  that  topped  the  ramparts— convents  of 
Saints  Augustine  and  Engracia,  Moorish  palace  of  Aljaferia,  with 
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its  arches  dropping  stone  like  stalactites — crack  and  topple  and 
ML  into  ruin;  had  seen  dimly  through  the  gaps  vistas  of  other 
grey  towers  standing  up,  charged  and  silent,  to  await  their  coming. 
Bat  they  came  ondaanted,  when  the  holes  were  practicable ;  they 
entered,  in  a  devil's  hail  of  lead,  and  made  good  their  footing ; 
though  they  might  not  yet  proclaim  themselves  conquerors.  They 
had  smoked  the  hive  ;  but  the  bees  were  not  stupefied.  For  still 
another  month  they  must  painfully  close  in — step  by  step,  leaving 
bloody  footprints — upon  the  central  citadel,  into  which  Palafoz 
and  his  heroic  patriots  were  withdrawn.  Then  it  was  theirs  to 
find  that  if  a  circumscribed  enemy  is  an  enemy  foredoomed, 
his  area  of  defence  is  at  least  as  deadlily  concentrated  as  his 
opponent's  is  extended. 

They  entered,  indeed,  uninvited  guests,  and  were  given  warm 
lodgings  and  a  fiery  welcome.  They  must  bivouac  nightly  upon 
or  within  the  monstrous  ruins  of  their  own  contriving.  By  day 
they  must  push  through  a  tortuous  maze  of  brick  and  stone, 
every  yard  of  which  was  menaced  by  collapsing  buildings,  by 
unseen  marksmen,  by  peril  of  sortie  vomited  swiftly  and  suddenly 
from  dusky  passages.  Did  they  covet  a  position,  they  must 
deprive  themselves  of  its  advantages  by  battering  it  to  pieces 
before  they  dared  occupy  it;  did  they  congratulate  themselves 
upon  a  coup  de  mattre,  it  was  often  only  to  find  themselves 
bested  in  the  reckoning.  Yet  they  contracted  doggedly  about  the 
core  of  defence ;  stealing  from  cover  to  cover ;  mining,  counter- 
mining and  countermined ;  laying  their  trains  triumphant,  or 
crushed  like  rabbits  in  a  landslip.  And  all  day  and  all  night,  for 
three  inhuman  weeks,  the  reek  and  uproar  went  up  in  the  narrow 
streets  like  flame  in  a  blast  frimace. 


Captain  Ducos,  placed  by  instruction  under  the  orders  of 
a  General  Latour  who  commanded  the  siege  train,  found  himself 
circumstanced  entirely  to  his  taste.  His  military  and  artistic 
perceptions  had  never  before,  perhaps,  enjoyed  so  commonly 
sympathetic  an  outlook.  They  met  in  one  focus  like  the  lenses 
of  a  lorgnette.  He  grew  so  daring  in  his  desire  to  indulge  the 
combination,  that  his  comrade,  Roguet  of  the  Engineers,  was 
constrained  to  remonstrate  with  him. 

'  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  thoughtful  soldier,'  said  this  serious 
captain,  *  to  hold  his  life  at  a  very  cheap  rate.' 
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*  But,  as  for  thoughts,  mon  ami,'  said  Ducos,  *  I  have  never 
one  that  would  do  credit  to  a  chiffomiieT* 

He  was  pale,  and  dark,  and  tall — eager,  and  quick  with  nervous 
life.  The  other  was  red  and  stolid — red-haired,  and  even  little 
red-eyed. 

'  My  life  is  the  Emperor's,'  said  the  aide-de-camp.  '  He  wields 
it  like  a  sword.    It  is  no  concern  of  mine.' 

'  But  he  would  not  thank  a  weapon  that  snapped  in  his  hand/ 
said  Roguet. 

He  took  a  ^reat  bite  at  an  onion  as  he  spoke.  The  two  were 
feeding  at  a  drum-head  off  some  shreds  of  hard  meat  geumished 
with  this  vigorous  seasoning.  They  sat  in  the  ground-floor  room 
of  a  house,  their  exploded  window  of  which  commanded  a  view  of 
a  long  wide  street  going  straight  up  to  a  dark-walled  convent 
with  a  high  belfry  tower.  This  building  was,  as  evidenced  by  its 
blotched  and  wounded  condition,  within  destructive  gunshot 
range.  No  barricade,  moreover,  cut  the  broad  white  pavement 
that  led  up  to  its  very  doors.  Yet  a  moral  line  of  demarcation 
bisected  the  street,  on  either  side  of  which  line  would  appear,  at 
a  signal,  a  force  of  contending  soldiery.  The  convent  was,  indeed, 
a  position  so  long  disputed,  that  the  first  plans  for  its  capture  were 
abeady  become  a  tradition  with  the  besieging  party.  Still  it 
stood,  and  seemed  likely  to  stand,  intact — its  stone  gargoyles 
snarling  defiance  from  their  perches ;  and,  lifted  like  a  supercilious 
eyebrow  over  its  cloister  wall,  rose  a  high  gallows  tree,  from  the 
beam  of  which  something  as  limp  as  a  wet  dark  shawl  hung 
motionless. 

This,  indeed — one  only  of  many  gibbets  erected  about  the 
town — was  a  visible  expression  of  the  temper  of  the  besieged.  On 
such  they  would  string,  giving  no  right  of  appeal,  all  of  their  own 
who  so  much  as  counselled  conciliatory  methods  with  the  enemy. 
Desperate,  exasperated  to  the  most  fririous  extreme  by  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  the  war  waged  against  them,  their  ferocity  knew  no 
control,  their  hearts  no  mercy,  their  audacity  no  limit.  They 
died  like  rats,  biting  at  the  gins  that  snapped  upon  them ;  they 
fought  mutilated,  so  long  as  a  muscle  would  serve  their  hate; 
they  rotted  by  the  hundred  of  famine  and  pestilence — in  noisome 
cellars,  in  garrets  rained  upon  by  bombs,  in  the  kennels  which 
they  contaminated — ^and  gave  no  sign  in  passing  but  of  deathless 
animosity. 

Apd  all  day  and  all  night  the  reek  of  the  horror  rose  and  hung 
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above  the  town,  as  if  hell  at  last,  burning  through  its  roof,  were  in 
process  of  forming  here  a  crater. 

Suddenly,  at  a  common  impulse,  the  two  men  jumped  from 
their  seats  and  looked  cautiously  forth  through  the  shattered  case- 
ment. Up  the  tower-top  of  the  convent — a  structure  rising  in 
three  hexagonal  stories,  that  diminished  like  the  parts  of  a  tele- 
scope— a  little  active  figure  was  going  busily,  its  purpose  obviously 
to  replace  a  flag  that  had  been  shot  from  its  staff  on  the  summit. 
This  summit  rose  in  a  steepish  leaden  cone  firom  the  crowning 
gallery,  and  gave  perilous  foothold;  yet  the  tiny  steeple-jack 
seemed  to  ascend  it  readily  enough,  and  had  even  reached  and 
swarmed  two-thirds  of  his  way  up  the  staff  itself,  when  a  Polish 
sharpshooter  ran  out  into  the  street  and  discharged  his  piece  at 
him.  The  poor  rogue  fell  like  a  bird  from  mid-air,  and,  rattling 
down  the  slope,  was  shot  over  the  low  parapet  with  such 
impetus  that  his  body,  sprawling  X-shape,  whirred  clear  of  all 
the  galleries  and  slapped  down  upon  the  pavement  two  hundred 
feet  below. 

Now  the  sportsman,  intent  upon  his  bag,  delayed  too  long  a 
moment  and  was  shot  in  his  turn ;  and  at  that  another — a  furious 
*  Yanguesian' — ran  out  of  an  alley  and  stamped  upon  the  wounded 
sportsman's  head.  This  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  general 
sorties — common  to  both  sides  of  the  line  of  moral  demarcation — 
that  might  be  provoked  a  dozen  times  in  a  week.  In  a  momeot 
every  court  was  disgorging  its  contingent ;  every  house  its  select 
hot  spirits.  Hurrying  figures  leaped  from  windows,  or,  pushing  up 
cellar-flaps,  rose  swarmingly  from  the  ground.  There  was  a  rush, 
a  writhing  shock,  and  the  mass  crackled  into  fire  like  a  bush 
flaming  through  all  its  bitter  thorns. 

Eoguet  faced  about. 

*  Ducos !  what  the  devil !  thou  art  not  going,  my  friend  ! ' 

*  I  am  going.  It  is  easy  to  drive  these  rascals,  and  crush  them 
against  the  walls  of  the  convent  itself.  And  I  have  never  looked 
upon  one  that  hath  fallen  two  hundred  feet  into  (into,  bim 
entendu,  M.  Eoguet)  a  stone  pavement.  My  faith !  the  thing 
lies  there,  a  pool,  it  seems,  of  black  water ! ' 

He  was  gone  from  the  room. 

*  Sdcre  him  ! '  mutterf  d  the  Engineer  captain.   '  The  creature 
is  a  brave  creature  ;  but  no  soldier,  for  all  that/ 

Nevertheless,  he  exposed  his  own  life  to  risk  in  the  excite- 
ment of  watching  from  his  perilous  covert  the  movements  of  his 
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comrade.  He  saw  him  dash  into  the  iray,  sword  in  hand,  and 
verify  his  boast  with  all  the  verve  and  intrepidity  that  were 
his  characteristics.  He  saw  the  enemy  waver  and  give  before  the 
onslaught  reinspired  by  this  brilliant  young  Paladin ;  he  saw  it 
retreating,  flying,  pursued  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  the  convent, 
and  then  

A  fresh  body  of  the  enemy  had  debouched  from  a  side  street 
and  converted  a  victorious  skirmish  into  a  catastrophe.  The  last 
Koguet  saw  of  his  friend  was  the  tall  figure,  surrounded  and  dis- 
armed, being  haled  through  the  half-opened  portal  of  the  convent. 

The  door  closed ;  the  remnant  of  the  attack  retired  in  good 
order  ;  the  street  by  degrees  resumed  its  former  aspect  of  menac- 
ing vacancy. 

This  ^yas  only  one  of  such  incidents  as  were  of  daily  occurrence 
throughout  the  city. 

Eoguet  made  his  report  to  General  Latour,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly vexed. 

*  Berthier  will  miss  him  ;  the  Emperor  will  miss  him/  said  he. 
*  It  is  not  by  foolhardiness  an  officer  serves  his  profession.  To 
throw  oneself  away  unnecessarily  is  to  discount  the  better  valour 
of  discreet  spirits.  I  hope,  at  least,  he  will  realise  that  when  the 
rope  is  round  his  neck.' 

*  Pardon  me,  my  General,'  said  Roguet.  *  But  this  M.  Duces 
has  squeezed  himself  out  of  tight  places  before  now.' 

*  Well,  well.  And  for  this  sacrS  damnS  convent  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  :  when  wilt  thou  scatter  it  to  the  winds  for  me  ? ' 

*In  less  than  a  week  under  Providence,  sir,'  answered  the 
modest  and  pious  captain,  who  designed  tossing  a  whole  com- 
munity of  nuns  in  fragments  to  the  sky.  *  We  have  tunnelled,' 
he  said,  *  into  a  conduit  that  will  save  us  fifty  metres  of  labour.' 

II. 

Captain  Roguet,  accompanied  by  a  brace  of  sappers,  traversed 
a  narrow  passage  that  ran  parallel,  behind  gardens,  with  the 
street  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and,  fifty  yards  on,  turned  into  a 
courtyard,  and  so  into  a  house,  that  neighboured  pretty  closely 
that  invisible  barrier  dividing  the  contending  parties.  The  build- 
ing he  entered  was  one  of  quite  jealous  defences,  and  was  strongly 
manned  and  guarded.    Its  cellars,  in  fact,  formed  the  entrance  to 
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a  subterranean  gallery  that  had  been  driven  at  last,  with  infinite 
toil,  to  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  actual  foundations  of  the 
convent.  Another  forty-eight  hours'  work,  and  the  horrible  task 
would  be  accomplished. 

Descending,  with  picks  and  lanterns,  the  three  men  went 
down  a  dropping  slope  into  a  lacerated  gully,  along  which  they 
crept  steadily  and  swiftly,  in  an  atmosphere  of  inhunuin  rotting 
silence,  until  their  progress  was  checked  by  a  sudden  narrowing 
of  the  way.  Here,  indeed,  was  the  beginning  of  that  conduit  to 
which  Roguet  had  referred — a  drain  of  monstrous  pipes  laid 
end  to  end,  each  pipe  a  huge  hoUowed-out  tree,  the  whole  of 
uncorrupt  and  nameless  antiquity.  Now  a  sapper,  falling  upon 
hands  and  knees,  disappeared  into  the  deadly  burrow,  drawing 
with  him  a  clue  of  cord.  Minutes  elapsed  before  the  joking  of 
the  string  gave  signal  of  his  emerging  at  the  further  end.  Then 
his  comrade  fastened  to  the  slack  of  the  cord  the  bag  of  disjointed 
picks,  and,  doing  the  same  by  the  lanterns,  extinguished  their 
light  and  gave  the  signal  for  all  to  be  pulled  through  the  drain. 
The  load  went  screeching  on  its  passage;  sapper  and  captain, 
prostrating  themselves  in  the  stolid  darkness,  followed  it,  one 
after  the  other — a  blind  unnatural  journey ;  and,  half  blind,  like 
moles,  they  issued  presently  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
wooden  gut,  and  stood  up  again,  ashy  and  trembling  in  the 
rekindled  candle-light. 

Onwards,  once  more,  through  the  gallery  of  their  own  laborious 
piercing ;  over  the  dSbria  of  much  that  was  fantastic  and  terrible. 
Once  they  had  cut  through  a  row  of  antique  skeletons,  the  skulls 
of  which  yet  stuck  in  the  clay  overhead  to  the  left,  the  shanks  to 
the  right — like  almonds  imbedded  in  a  cake.  Once  a  buried 
treasure — a  jar  of  ancient  coins — had  been  unearthed  by  their 
picks.  The  glittering  pieces  yet  lay  scattered  and  trodden  under 
foot,  where  they  had  left  them  as  tumbled  from  their  age-long 
hiding-place.  For  these  men  wrought  for  glory,  and  not  few 
means  to  the  amelioration  of  an  existence  they  held  as  cheap  as 
the  dirt  they  bored  through.  And  presently  they  reached  the 
limit  of  their  hitherto  labours,  and  set  to  work  like  demons 
upon  the  cloddy  wall  that  &ced  them. 

Half  speechless,  weary,  and  earth-stained.  Captain  Hoguet 
dragged  himself  above  ground  in  the  cold  twilight  of  a  February 
evening,  and  made  for  his  quarters  to  eat  and  rest.   There  w^  « 
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straDge  stir  in  the  house  of  the  shattered  windows — uproarious 
merriment  and  the  winey  babble  of  voices*  He  entered,  wonder- 
ing. The  figure  of  a  tall  Benedictine  nun,  secret  and  hooded, 
detached  itself  from  a  rollicking  group  and  approached  him. 

*  Fais  attention  i,  ce  que  tu  fieus !  Little  Peter !  Little 
Peter ! '  shonted  the  malapert  youngsters.  *  Qui  trop  embrasse 
mal  ^treint !  * 

Pierre  Boguet  seized  the  figure  and  forced  back  its  hood. 
The  laughing  &ce  of  Ducos  was  revealed  to  him — Ducos,  the 
week-long  vanished,  the  mourned,  and  the  forgotten. 

'  Dieu  vous  b^nisse,  mon  brave ! '  cried  the  captain  of 
Engineers  in  great  emotion,  and  he  kissed  his  recovered  conurade 
ecstatically  on  either  cheek. 

He  would  have  all  the  history  of  the  escape;  but  here  he 
was  disappointed.  Ducos  was  curiously  reticent  on  the  subject. 
Dqcos  put  the  matter  laughingly  by.  Only  he  would  acknowledge 
that  he  had  been  carried  unhurt  into  the  convent  and  had  been 
imprisoned  there ;  that  he  had  been  visited,  and  threatened  with 
torture,  by  representatives  of  the  Junta ;  that,  at  the  last,  he  had 
exchanged  dresses  with  the  porteress  of  the  great  door,  and  had 
80  been  enabled  by  mere  audacity  to  make  his  way  into  the 
street  (that  was  but  an  hour  ago)  and  rejoin  his  comrades. 

'  And  the  porteress  ? '  said  Boguet. 

'  And  the  exchange  of  dresses  at  the  door  ? '  cried  tipsy  De  la 
Croix. 

Ducos  explained. 

Not  by  any  means  at  the  door.  She  had  come  to  him  at 
^ght.  She  took  his  things,  and  he  hers — to  the  very  sandals, 
for  precaution's  sake  (a  statement  that  elicited  fresh  hooting). 

'  Ciel !  What  a  load  for  a  lady !  But,  after  all,  she  was 
portHre — of  an  age  to  bear.' 

'  Yet,  I  do  not  understand,'  insisted  Boguet. 

*  That  is  a  pity,'  said  Ducos  ;  •  for  I  have  no  clue  to  offer  you.' 
He  turned  away — the  other  also.    Boguet  was  very  much 

exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  how  his  conurade  could  have  disposed 
^  her  safety  the  lady  who  had  thus  daringly  lent  herself  to  his 
escape. 


'Perhaps,'  he  thought,  *my  brain  is  fuddled  for  want  of 
sleep.' 
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Roguet  and  his  sappers  had  reached^  within  a  few  feet,  the 
goal  of  their  hideous  labours.  The  light  of  their  lanterns — 
concentrated  in  a  little  clayey  cavern — fell  brilliantly  upon  a 
sinister  array  of  powder  bags  and  fuses  disposed  symmetrically  at 
the  mouth  of  a  low  tunnel  behind  them.  This  (the  tunnel)  took 
in  its  termination  an  upward  writhe,  and  funnelled  out  to  the  ex- 
cavated chamber  in  which  they  worked ;  for  the  engineer,  profiting 
by  some  information  supplied  him  by  Duces,  had  deviated  slightly 
from  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  the  striking  of  a  certain  vault 
apt  to  the  placing  of  his  foumeaux.  There  had  been  no  uncom- 
municativeness  in  the  least  respect  of  matters  military  on  the  part 
of  the  restored  aide-de-camp.  True  to  his  creed,  he  had  made  it 
his  business,  while  a  prisoner,  to  see ;  and  his  after  report  proved 
of  signal  consequence  to  his  friend.  That  was  excellent ;  still  M. 
Soguet  had  not  succeeded  in  sleeping  oflf  his  perplexity.  Bather, 
it  had  deepened.  This  Duces — a  very  Antinous,  without  doubt- 
seemed  sedulous  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  a  place  that  har- 
boured, presumably,  a  confederate  most  tender  to  his  interests. 
ISuch  monstrous  seeming  was  incredible ;  but  how,  then,  had  he 
secured  the  safety  of  one  whom  he  had  used,  it  appeared,  to  the 
last  extremes  of  gallantry  ?  Roguet  could  guess  in  what  manner 
the  Junta  would  be  likely  to  deal  with  a  rdigimae  who  was 
not  only  faithless  to  her  vows,  but  a  traitor  to  her  country.  The 
thought  was  always  haunting  him  as  he  worked.  He  so  desired, 
for  his  firiend's  sake,  that  his  mind  could  be  put  at  rest. 

The  men  laboured  half  naked,  swiftly  and  furiously,  but 
with  a  trained  avoidance  of  clatter.  Their  eyes  glared,  their 
muscular  chests  heaved,  the  sweat  rained  down  from  their  fore- 
heads. They  must  always  be  fighting  against  Time,  these  divers 
of  the  earth,  as  if,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  wished  to 
end  him.  And,  indeed,  he  dealt  hardly  with  them  during  their 
business  hours,  and  their  thoughts  may  well  have  been 
murderous. 

Suddenly  a  sapper's  shovel  grated  upon  stone.  They  had 
reached  their  goal,  the  foundation  wall  of  the  convent.  Captain 
Roguet,  pushing  forward  his  subterranean  gallery  on  an  e?er- 
changing  gradient,  had  taken  an  upward  swoop  at  the  crucial 
point,  and  struck  his  quarry,  literally,  some  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  churchyard  flags. 

Only  a  scarce  ascertainable  thickness  of  wall  lay  between  the 
man  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  task.    The  workers  cleared  awa; 
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the  interposing  soil,  revealing  a  smeared  patch  of  stone.  Then 
they  fell  back,  standing  at  momentary  ease  with  a  sighing 
pleasure  of  relaxation  ;  and  Bognet  advanced  to  test  by  stroke  of 
iron. 

He  swung  a  hammer,  and  brought  it  with  a  clean  smack  on 
the  wall.  Something — a  little  cry — as  if  the  sentient  building 
had  suffered,  answered  to  the  blow.  The  officer  staggered,  and 
stood  holding  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead.  The  sound  had  been 
ghastly — human — unmistakable  in  the  buried  silence  of  the 
chamber.  In  a  moment  he  looked  round  amazed.  The  sappers, 
their  faces  white  as  dowlas,  were  retreated  towards  the  tunnel 
mouth. 

*  Ventre  Dieu ! '  muttered  one  of  them,  in  a  shaking  voice. 
*  We  have  encroached  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  Come 
away,  Captain,  in  the  name  of  God  ! ' 

Eoguet  recovered  himself  and  stamped  with  his  foot.  *  In  the 
name  of  poltroonery,  thou  heart  of  a  chicken !  Was  ever  dead 
laid  so  deep  ?  ' 

He  caught  his  breath  suddenly,  passed  his  hand  again  across 
his  forehead,  and  whispering,  as  it  were  an  echo  to  his  own  words, 
'  was  ever  dead  laid  so  deep  ? '  sprang  to  the  wall  and  scratched  at 
it  insanely,  like  a  dog. 

'  Here !  *  he  cried  in  a  frenzied  manner.  '  Jules,  Fran9oi8  ! 
In  the  name  of  God,  who  speaks  to  me  things  unutterable — 
who  ' 

A  second  time  the  quick  sense  of  discipline  checked  and  re- 
stored him  to  himself.  *  Pierce  me  this  wall,'  he  said  authorita- 
tively.   *  To  the  front,  sappers  ! ' 

They  came  to  the  word ;  but  they  were  ashy  pale.  The  points 
of  their  picks  dubbed  on  the  mortar  like  shivering  teeth ;  they 
were  long  dislodging  the  first  stone.  Then,  in  the  glow  of 
labour,  they  wrought  harder  and  with  more  confidence. 

No  second  cry  issued  to  unman  them.  Roguet  stood  by, 
tight-lipped,  self-repressive.  It  was  strange  that  he  had  never 
once  taken  that  human  cry  for  a  warning  to  desist.  He  seemed 
exalted,  inspired,  like  one  to  whom  the  solution  of  a  long- 
vexing  problem  was,  under  Providence,  on  the  point  of  revealing 
itself. 

One,  two,  three  stones — a  wall  of  only  two-thirds  of  a  m^tre 
in  thickness !  He  had  been  prepared  for  worse ;  and  he  gave  a 
little  gasp  as  the  innermost  block  was  prised  out  and  toppled  with 
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a  thud  npon  the  rubbish.  A  jagged  mouth  of  blackness  opened 
at  him.  He  seized  a  lantern  and  directed  its  light  into  the  hole. 
Spars  of  sudden  glitter  within  answered  to  the  unsteady  glow. 
They  might  have  flashed  from  buttons  or  gold  lace.  He  choked 
down  a  cry,  plumped  the  lantern  upon  the  ground,  axid, 
snatching  a  pick,  wrought  firantically  with  the  others  to  enlarge 
the  aperture. 

Stone  from  stone  the  mouth  gaped  wider. 

'  My  God ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  all  in  a  moment,  and 
fell  back  from  the  hole  whimpering. 

Roguet  seized  up  the  lantern,  and,  leaning  forward,  stared 
into  a  reeling  well  of  night.  *  Take  it ! '  he  said,  turning  about 
and  thrusting  the  light  into  the  hands  of  his  half-paralysed 
neighbour. 

*  Oh,  mon  Dieu  J^sus  ! '  sobbed  the  man.  *  It  looked  at  me 
and  sank  down — down.  That  they  should  treat  us  like  this  when 
they  catch  us  ! ' 

'  Be  silent ! '  exclaimed  Roguet,  *  and  hold  it  so  that  I  may 

see. 

He  scrambled  through  the  broken  chasm — hung  over  the 
further  vacancy — tried  hopelessly,  his  body  obstructing  the 
lantern  shine,  to  read  into  a  horror  he  had  as  yet  but  half  inter- 
preted. He  must  perforce  turn  about  again  and  demand  a 
candle  from  the  store.  It  was  handed  to  him — a  light  flaring 
into  the  secret  place  of  wickedness.  The  figure  he  sought — fallen 
faint  in  the  sudden  mad  prospect  of  release — lay  huddled  a  yard 
beneath  him  upon  the  floor  of  a  narrow  cave  built  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall.  The  horrible  chamber  may  have  measured  two 
feet  by  three.  It  rose  a  short  man*s  height.  A  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  single  loaf  of  bread  lay  tumbled  against  the  crushed-up  legs 
of  the  immured. 

Roguet,  the  man  of  doom  (under  Providence),  gazed  down  in 
inspired  pitifulness.  Eyes  not  mindless,  but  strained  and 
swooning,  looked  up  into  his.  The  close-cropped  head  was  reeled 
back  against  the  wall,  the  lips  moved  voiceless,  the  poor  wretch 
had  a  dying  face. 

'  Hear  me  ! '  said  the  Captain.    '  Canst  thou  rise  and  come 

forth  r 

A  little  weak  moan  was  his  answer. 

*  Hear  me  ! '  he  said  again.  *  I  desire  your  room,  poor  soul  I  * 
He  caught  a  word  then  :  *  Eugene — Eugenie  I ' 
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*  God  forgive  bim ! '  he  mattered,  and  leaned  down  and  seized 
the  figure  under  its  arms. 

He  was  a  lithe  and  powerful,  if  not  a  tall,  man,  yet  he  must 
strain  every  muscle  to  exhaustion  before — first  flinging  the 
candle  back  into  the  vault — he  could  raise  and  drag  the 
helpless  creature's  body  towards  him.  And  there  he  held  it, 
his  moustache  brushing  its  cheek,  his  naked  breast  oddly  con- 
scious of  the  full  swell  and  fall  of  that  he  clutched  against  it. 

The  candle,  whizzing  like  a  squib,  fell  flaming  within  touch  of 
a  powder  bag.  The  technical  solecism  of  the  act  was  an  imme- 
diate tonic  to  the  demoralised  nerves  of  the  sappers.  They 
rushed  together  and  trampled  out  the  peril;  then  hurried  to 
their  captain's  assistance.  In  another  moment  they  had  haled 
{orth.  the  half-senseless  body  he  supported,  and  stretched  it  upon 
the  ground,  where  it  lay  motionless,  its  face  dropped  into  shadow. 

*  Monsieur,'  whispered  Franf  ois,  the  awestruck  man,  *  it  is 
M.  Ducos,  is  it  not  ?  And  how  have  they  dealt  with  him — mother 
of  God  !  that  he  should  be  shrunk  thus  within  his  uniform  ! ' 

These  two  good  fellows  had  not,  indeed,  heard  of  the 
prodigal's  return. 

-But  Eoguet  waved  him  imperatively  to  silence.  He  was  not 
able  to  speak  for  a  minute.  His  breath  was  gone,  his  back 
bent,  but  a  light  quite  hideous  flickered  in  his  eyes.  And  pre- 
sently he  panted  out : 

*  Enter  you,  there,  and  pierce  through  the  further  wall.  The 
cement  is  newly  laid ;  the  work  will  be  swift  and  easy.  Lay  your 
chambers  in  the  crypt  beyond — fifteen  himdred  pounds  of  powder 
to  a  charge.  I  say  God  hath  led  us  to  be  the  ministers  of  His 
wmtb — hath  led  us  hither,  to  this  little  one  spot  of  all  the  accursed 
foundation  of  an  accursed  place.  We  will  not  leave  a  broken 
stone  upon  a  stone.    En  avant,  mes  amis  I ' 

The  men,  fired  by  a  fury  that  was  well  justified,  perhaps,  if 
misconceived,  sprang  to  their  task,  and  disappeared  through  the 
wall.  Roguet  bent  above  the  prostrate  figure,  and,  gently  putting 
a  hand  to  its  either  cheek,  turned  the  face  so  that  he  might  look 
upon  it. 

'  Poor  baby ! '  he  said  ;  '  poor  bantling !  And  is  it  indeed 
Eugdne  that  brought  thee  to  this  ? ' 

She  caught  at  the  word,  and  turned  her  back  on  the  blind 
horror  and  the  looming  gates  of  death. 

*  Eugenic ! '  she  suddenly  cried,  in  a  piercing  voice,  *  Porque 
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no  viene?  Why  does  he  not  come  to  me?  He  said  he  would 
come ! ' 

She  spoke  in  her  native  tongue,  patting  up  her  hands  a 
moment,  imploring,  then  clasping  them  convulsivelj  to  her  fiace. 
Eoguet  could  read  her  only  so  far  as  that  her  tone  penetrated  his 
heart.  With  a  groan  he  moved  and  sat  by  her  side  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  his  brows  drawn  down,  his  eyes  burning  redly  in  the 
fantastic  dance  of  flame.  Now  and  then  he  would  look  up,  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

'  He  cannot  have  guessed,'  he  would  mutter.    ^  He  will  weep  all 
his  soul  out  when  he  knows.' 
Again  he  would  glance  down. 

*  She  is  like  a  baby/  he  would  think  piteously.  *  She  hath  no 
line  in  all  her  face  and  neck  but  the  sweet  collet  de  VSnua.  And 
they  could  do  it,  and  she  endure.    Mon  Dieu — it  is  love,  this ! ' 

He  sat  as  in  a  dream,  hearing  dreamily  the  thud  and  scrape 
of  the  busy  tools  in  the  wall. 

*  So  the  death-watch  taps,'  he  murmured  grimly.  *  But  it 
signals  unregarded  of  the  fools  in  the  vault  they  have  sealed.' 

Presently  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  voice  at  the  opening. 
'  Captain — the  powder ! ' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet;  fetched  and  handed  bag  after  bag 
through  the  wall. 

*  C'est  bien  fait ! '  he  cried  low.  *  They  shall  have  it  to  the  lasi 
grain — to  the  last  grain  ! ' 

When  all  the  stock  was  carried,  he  scrambled,  himself,  through 
the  double  aperture,  and,  on  the  further  side — having  ordered  the 
extinguishing  of  every  light  but  that  he  bore  in  his  hand— chose 
hiBfoumeauXy  and  superintended  their  diabolical  charging  with  a 
hard  satisfaction.  Finally,  a  reserved  bag  having  been  opened, 
and  its  contents  strewn  thickly,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the 
mines  about  the  floor  of  the  little  deadlock  vault  (into  the  sub- 
terranean wall  of  which  a  poor  shameful  wretch  had,  but  a  few 
hours  previously,  been  built),  the  sappers  attached  their  quick- 
firing  fuse  and  returned,  preceded  by  their  captain,  to  the  outer 
cave. 

The  figure  in  the  staff  officer's  brilliant  uniform  lay  as  it  had 
been  left — breathing,  but  ashy  white. 

'Ventre  Dieu!'  gasped  Franpois,  in  immediate  inspiration; 
it  is  not  M.  Duces,  but  a  girl ! ' 
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*Lay  your  fuses/  shouted  Bognet,  *and  hold  your  cursed 
ongue ! ' 

He  bent  down  to  the  figure — spoke  to  it — shook  it. 

*  Canst  thou  not  rise  and  walk  ? '  he  cried,    *  Time  calls  upon 
IS  imperatively ! ' 

The  figure  moved,  moaned,  and  uttered  some  words  in  a  low 
ritiful  voice. 

*  She  says  that  he  promised  to  come,  monsieur/  said  Franpois, 
ffho  still,  fuse  in  hand,  dwelt  open-mouthed  upon  his  order.  The 
nan  had  a  smattering  of  Spanish.  '  She  cannot  go  without  him/ 
b  said. 

•Without  him!  Without  whom?  Say,  thou  fool,  that  we 
irill  lead  her  to  him ;  or,  stay ' — (he  came  to  a  rapid  decision ; 
rtruck  fist  into  palm) — '  this  love,  that  will  not  move  without  its 
magnet,  and  then  may  be  drawn  across  a  world ! ' 

*  Pran9ois,'  he  said,  *  stay  thou  here  while  I  fetch  him.  We 
shall  not  stir  her  else.  And  Jules,  go  before  and  lay  thy  train. 
Forward,  and  I  follow !  * 

*  Boguet — my  God ! — you  come  at  the  good  hour ! ' 

*  At  the  good  hour,  Ducos  ?  * 

*  Your  mines ;  are  they  charged  ? ' 

'  It  needs  but  a  flint  and  steel ;  you  understand  ?  * 

The  street  was  full  of  uproar  and  of  hurrying  men.    A  faint 

shouting  and  the  damning  spatter  of  musketry  sounded  to  the 

south-west  of  the  city. 

*  listen,'  said  Ducos.  *  We  have  organised  a  demonstration  to 
entice  all  good  Spaniards  within  the  sphere  of  destruction.  They 
come — ^they  come  !    Fly,  my  friend,  and  touch  oflF  thy  volcano ! 

*  And  what  about  the  porteress  ?  * 

*  The  porteress ! ' 

The  man  fell  back  staring. 

*  Am  I  to   touch  her  oflF"  with  the  rest  ? '  said  Koguet 

*  The  porteress ! ' 

Roguet  seized  his  friend's  hand  with  convulsive  energy. 
It  is  no  time  to  quibble.   M.  Ducos,  we  diverged,  as  a  mar- 
Uous  Providence  impelled  you  to  advise  us.    We  struck  the 
teiU — cut  into  it — unewrthed  a  wretched  creature  buried  alive  in 
midst.' 

Ducos  stood  a  moment  quite  rigid. 

*  Well  ? '  he  said  in  a  voice  of  iron. 

21—2 
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'  Eagtoe ! '  cried  the  other  in  sudden  agony ;  ^  for  what  crime 
conld  her  devil's  order  have  immured  this  unhappy  child  ? ' 

The  aide-de-camp  stamped  in  a  quick-springing  madness  of 
fury. 

*  What  is  that  now  to  you  or  to  me  ?  We  are  servants  of  the 
Emperor.    You  talk,  and  his  moment  passes.' 

*  Think,  Eugtee ! ' 

'  I  never  think.  You  confirm  me  in  my  creed.  If  she  is  dead, 
what  does  it  matter  ? ' 

'  She  is  alive.    She  cries  that  you  promised  to  come  to  her.' 

*  I  will  not  come,  then,' 

*  And  she  will  not  move  else.  M.  Duoos,  I  cannot  fire  the  • 
mine  while  she  is  there.' 

'  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  We  have  as  short  shrift  as  the 
Junta  for  traitors.  God  in  heaven !  to  set  this  trifle  against  the 
&te  of  a  regiment — against  the  glory  of  a  cause ! ' 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  strode  a  few  paces,  then  twisted 
about  suddenly,  an  odd  changed  expression  on  his  face. 

*]pierre!'  he  cried  softly;  'but  this  is  folly!  You  see  the 
situation.  Is  it  a  time  to  indulge  oneself  with  sentiment  ?  It 
needs  but  thy  match,  and  half  the  city  is  ours.  Wilt  thou  retom 
to  thy  duty  if  I  charge  thee  with  a  message  ? ' 

The  other  considered. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  if  it  be  one  to  move  her.' 

'It  shall  move  her,  I  swear.  Say  only  this  (he  spoke  the 
words  very  distinctly  in  Spanish) :  *  Engine,  who  loves  theCf  is  lost 
if  the  mi/ne  be  not  fired.  Canst  thou  get  it  by  heart  ?  Bepeat 
— quick — word  for  word.' 

'Eugenic  quien  te  quiere  quedard  perdido  si  no  se  prende 
fuego  i  la  mina.' 

*  That  is  right.   It  will  serve,  believe  me.' 

•  .••*••• 

*  Franpois ! ' 

*  Hush,  mon  capitaine !  You  se^  her  restored.  She  asks 
what  we  do  here,  and  I  explain  as  I  can.' 

*  Thou  wert  a  fool.' 

*  D'accord !    But  she  thinks  only  of  him.' 
^  Come  with  me,  then.' 

He  walked  over  to  the  girl,  who  stood  leaning,  a  lantern  In 
her  hand,  against  the  very  broken  crypt  from  which  she  had  been 
rescued. 
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*It  is  like  the  desire  to  look  on  one's^'severed  arm  or  leg/ 
whispered  Franpois.  '  She  must  dwell  on  the  accursed  hole. 
She  would  even  have  climbed  in  and  examined  the  scattered 
powder  bejond/ 

*They  are  irreclaimable.  Now  interpret  for  me,  mon  ami. 
Say  that  I  have  seen  Eugene.* 

Franpois  stumbled  through  his  task.  The  girl  did  not  answer, 
bat  her  haunting  eyes  dwelt  upon  Boguet  with  a  questioning 
dumb  intensity. 

*  Say/  went  on  the  captain,  *  that  he  cannot  come,  but  that  he 
sends  a  message.' 

The  eyes  never  left  his  fisice. 

*  Say  this  is  the  message,  that  I  give  word  for  word  as  from 
Eugene's  lips/ 

She  uttered  a  little  sound — ^it  was  like  the  sob  of  a  child  in 
its  sleep — and  stirred  for  the  first  time  in  her  place. 

'Eugenie  quien  te  quiere  quedard  perdido  si  no  se  prende 
fuego  &  la  mina.' 

With  the  words  on  his  lips  he  saw  her,  to  his  amazement, 
whip  about,  holding  the  lantern  high  in  her  hands. 

Franpois  gave  an  agonised  yell,  *  Ventre  Dieu !  my  captain  ! 
what  hast  thou  said  ? '  and  leapt  upon  her. 

He  was  too  late.  Shrieking  *  Por  amor  mio — for  my  love's 
Bake ! '  she  had  flung  the  flaming  light  through  the  hole  into  the 
vault  beyond. 

The  blowing  up  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  a 
sublime  success.  But  there  was  one  deplorable  fact  connected 
with  it :  the  engineer  had,  it  appeared,  been  *  hoist  with  his  own 
petard!' 

'The  poor  Roguet  went  there — not  as  I — never  to  return/ 
said  Duces.  *  But  then  he  sufiered  always  from  a  suflfusion  of 
thought  to  the  heart.  I  shall  paint  a  picture  of  him  some  day — 
lioble,  self-sacrificing,  burrowing  like  a  red  badger  after  roots,  while 
others  no  better  pull  the  golden  apples  in ;  the  sunshine  above. 
But  it  is  a  pity  he  must  present  himself  for  judgment  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  cloud  of  damning  witnesses.    Let  us  pray  for  him.' 

Beknard  Capes. 
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BY  LADY  BROOME. 


'STELLA  CLAVISQUE  MARIS  INDICL' 


^  The  star  and  the  Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean'  lay  smiling  before 
me  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  1878. 

The  little  schooner  in  which  I  had  come  across  from  Natal  had 
jnst  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis  after  seventeen 
days  of  light  and  bafiling  winds.  How  quickly  all  the  tedium  of 
that  past  time  slipped  out  of  my  mind  as  the  fast-growing  day- 
light revealed  the  beauties  of  Mauritius,  a  little  island  which  I  had 
80  often  read  of  and  yet  so  little  expected  ever  to  behold.  The 
interest  of  the  tragic  tale  of  *Paul  and  Virginia'  had  riveted 
my  wandering  attention  during  the  French  reading-lessons  of  my 
youth,  though  I  always  secretly  wondered  why  Virginia  had 
been  such  a  goose  as  to  decline  help  from  a  sailor,  apparently  only 
because  he  was  somewhat  insufiSciently  clad.  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  give  utterance  to  this  opinion,  however,  so  prudish  was 
the  domestic  atmosphere  of  those  early  days. 

The  first  real  interest  I  felt  in  Mauritius  arose  from  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  little  island  as  a  health-resort,  in  some 
charming  letters  of  Miss  Eden's  published  about  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  but  written  long  before  that  date,  when  she  was  keq^g 
house  for  her  brother.  Lord  Auckland,  then  Govemor-Greneral  of 
India.  Miss  Eden  speaks  of  many  friends  and  Indian  tourists 
(for '  Paget,  M.P.'s '  existed  apparently  even  in  those  distant  times) 
having  gone  for  change  of  air  to  *  the  Mauritius '  and  coming  back 
quite  strong  and  robust.  She  mentions  one  instance  of  a  whole 
opera  company,  whose  health  gave  way  in  Calcutta,  and  who  made 
the  excursion,  returning  in  time  for  their  next  season  with  restored 
health,  and  she  often  longs  in  vain  for  such  a  change  for  her  hard- 
worked  brother. 

But  all  that  must  have  been  many  years  before  the  first 
mysterious  outbreak  of  fever  which  ravaged  the  place  in  1867.  I 
was  assured  that  before  that  date  the  reputation  of  the  pretty 
little  island  had  stood  very  high  as  a  sanatorium,  but  no  doctor 
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could  give  me  any  reason  for  the  sndden  appearance  of  this  vira« 
lent  fever.  There  were,  of  course,  many  theories,  each  of  which 
had  earnest  supporters.  Some  said  the  great  hurricane  which  had 
just  before  swept  over  the  island  brought  the  malaria  on  its  wings. 
Others  declared  the  dSboisement  which  had  been  carried  on  to  a 
devastating  extent  in  order  to  increase  the  area  available  for 
sugar-cane  planting  was  to  blame ;  whilst  a  third  faction  put  all 
the  trouble  down  to  the  great  influx  of  coolie  inmiigrants  intro- 
duced about  that  date  to  work  in  the  cane-fields.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  in  a  blending  of  these  three  principal  theories.  Any- 
way, I  felt  it  sad  and  hard  that  so  really  lovely  an  island  should 
have  such  dark  and  trying  days  behind  as  well  as  before  it. 

But,  after  seventeen  days  of  glaring  lonely  seas  and  dark  mono- 
tonous nights,  one  is  not  apt  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  im- 
mediate '  blessings  of  the  land,'  and  I  gazed  with  profound  content 
on  the  chain  of  volcanic  hills,  down  whose  rugged  sides  many 
cascades  tumbled  their  gleaming  silver.  Coral  reefs,  with  white 
foam  tossing  over  them,  in  spite  of  the  calm  sapphire  sea  on  which 
we  were  gently  floating  into  harbour,  seemed  spread  all  around  us, 
and  indeed  I  believe  these  rSdfs  circle  the  whole  island  with  a 
dangerous  though  protecting  girdle.  Sloping  ground,  covered  with 
growth  of  differing  greens,  some  showing  the  bluish  hue  of  the 
sugar-cane,  others  the  more  vivid  colouring  of  a  coarse  tall  grass, 
led  the  eye  gently  down  to  the  flowering  trees  and  foliage  round  the 
clustering  houses  of  Port  Louis,  whose  steep  high-pitched  roofs 
looked  so  suggestive  of  tropic  rains.  Fort  Louis  was  once  evidently 
a  stately  capital,  and  large  handsome  houses  still  remain.  These 
have,  however,  nearly  all  been  turned  into  offices  or  banks,  and  the 
fine  large  Government  House,  or  Hdtel  dm  Oouvememmt,  is 
always  empty  as  to  its  numerous  bedrooms.  Hardly  a  white 
person  sleeps  with  impunity  in  Fort  Louis,  though  all  the  business 
—official  and  private — is  carried  on  there,  and  it  contains  many 
excellent  shops. 

You  must  climb  up,  however,  some  few  miles  by  the  steep 
little  railway  before  you  realise  how  really  lovely  the  scenery  of 
Mauritius  can  be.  All  in  miniature,  it  is  true,  but  very  ambitious 
in  character.  Except  for  the  glowing  tints  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
and  the  tropic  vegetation,  one  might  be  looking  at  a  bit  of  Switz- 
erland through  the  wroug  end  of  a  telescope ;  but  nowhere  else 
have  I  ever  seen  such  tints  as  the  bare  mountain  sides  take  at 
sunset.    The       rocks  glow  like  wet  porphyry,  and  so  magical  are 
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the  hues  that  one  half  expects  to  see  the  grand  recumbent  figure 
of  the  old  warrior  of  the  Corps  de  G-arde  hill,  outlined  against  the 
purple  sky,  rise  up  and  salute  the  island  which  once  was  his. 

Mauritius  is  in  many  ways  an  object-lesson  which  is  not  without 
its  significance  just  now.  Here  we  have  a  little  island  thoroughly 
French  in  its  history  and  people,  and  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
vieille  roche  who  fled  there  in  the  Terror  days.  Battles  between 
French  and  English  by  land  and  sea  raged  round  its  sunny  shores 
in  the  first  few  years  of  the  just-ended  century.  Dauntless 
attacks  and  valiant  resistance  have  left  heroic  memories  behind 
them.  We  took  it  by  force  majeure  in  1811,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  great  settling  up  at  the  Bestoration  in  1814  that  the  hatchet 
may  be  scud  to  have  been  finally  buried,  and  the  two  nationalities 
began  to  pull  together  comfortably.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
how  thoroughly  French  Mauritius  still  is  in  language  and  in  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  the  result  is  indeed  satisfactory.  I  found  it  quite 
the  most  highly  civilised  of  the  colonies  I  then  knew,  and  firom 
the  social  point  of  view  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  The 
early  class  of  French  settler  had  evidently  been  of  a  much  higher 
type  than  our  own  rough-and-ready  colonist,  and  the  refinement 
so  introduced  had  influenced  the  whole  place.  Did  I  find  any 
race-hatred,  oppression,  or  heart-burnings?  No,  indeed;  of  all 
the  dependencies  of  our  Empire,  not  one  has  come  forward  more 
generously  or  more  splendidly  with  substantial  oflfers  of  help  than 
that  little  lonely  isle,  ^  the  Star  and  Key  of  the  Indian  Ocean.'  I 
venture  to  say,  speaking  firom  my  experience  of  those  days,  that 
the  Queen  has  no  more  loyal  subjects  than  the  Mauritians. 

It  may  be  that  the  trials  and  troubles  we  have  all  borne  there 
side  by  side  in  the  past  half-century  have  knitted  and  bound  us 
together.  We  have  had  hurricane,  pestilence,  and  fire  to  contend 
with,  besides  the  chronic  hard  times  of  the  sugar  industry.  In 
these  fast-following  calamities  French  and  English  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  only  race  or  religious  rivalry  has 
been  in  good  and  noble  deeds.  In  the  Zulu  war  of  1881,  when 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  sent  a  ship  down  with  despatches  to  my  dear 
husband,  then  the  Lieutenant-GK>vemor  of  Mauritius,  urgently 
asking  for  help  to  '  hold  the  fort '  until  the  English  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  Mauritius  sprang  to  her  feet  then  as  now,  and  gave 
willing  and  substantial  help.  Every  soldier  who  was  able  to  stand 
up  started  at  twenty-four  hours*  notice  for  Durban.  The  same 
day  th^  maj^or  of  Port  Louis  held  a  meeting,  at  which  a  volunteer 
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corps  of  doctors  and  nurses  was  at  once  raised,  with  plenty  of 
money  to  equip  them,  and  they,  as  well  as  cooks  and  cows — both 
much  needed — ^were  on  their  way  to  Durban  before  another  sun 
had  set.  It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  hear  afterwards  that  not  only 
had  our  little  military  effort  been  of  great  service,  but  that  the 
abundance  of  firesh  milk  supplied  had  helped  many  a  case  of 
dysentery  at  Durban  among  the  garrison  to  turn  the  comer  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  beautiful  than  the  view  from  the 
back  verandah  at '  B^duit,'  as  the  fine  country  Government  House, 
built  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Brillane  for  the  Governors  of  Mauri- 
tius more  than  a  century  ago,  is  called.   Before  you  spreads  an 
expanse  of  English  lawn  only  broken  by  clumps  of  gay  foliaged 
shrubs  or  beds  of  flowers,  and  behind  that  again  is  the  wooded 
edge  of  the  steep  ravine,  where  the  mischievous  'jackos'  hide, 
who  come  up  at  night  to  play  havoc  with  the  sugar-canes  on  its 
opposite  side.    The  only  day  of  the  week  on  which  they  ventured 
up  was  Sunday  afternoon,  when  all  the  world  was  silent  and  sleepy. 
It  used  to  be  my  delight  to  watch  from  an  upper  bedroom  window 
the  stealthy  appearance  of  the  old  sentinel  monkeys,  who  first 
peered  cautiously  up  and  evidently  reconnoitred  the  ground 
thoroughly.    After  a  few  moments  of  careful  scouting  a  sort  of 
chirrup  would  be  heard,  which  seemed  the  signal  for  the  rest  of  the 
colony  to  tumble  tumultuously  up  the  bank.    Such  games  as  then 
started  among  the  young  ones,  such  antics  and  tumblings  and 
rompings!    But  all  the  time  the  sentinels  never  relaxed  their 
vigilance*    They  spread  like  a  cordon  round  the  gambolling  young 
ones,  and  kept  turning  their  horribly  wise  human-looking  heads 
from  side  to  side  incessantly,  only  picking  and  chewing  a  blade 
of  grass  now  and  then.   The  mothers  seemed  to  keep  together, 
and  doubtless  gossiped ;  but  let  my  old  and  perfectly  luurmless 
Bkye  terrier  toddle  round  the  comer  of  the  verandah,  and  each 
female  would  dart  into  the  group  of  playing  monkeys,  seize  her 
property  by  its  nearest  leg,  toss  it  over  her  shoulder,  and  quicker 
than  the  eye  could  follow  she  would  have  disappeared  down  the 
ravine.    The  sentinels  had  uttered  their  warning  cry  directly, 
but  they  always  remained  until  the  very  last,  and  retreated  in 
good  order ;  though  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  ^  Boxer^s ' 
thoughts  were  on  the  peacocks,  apt  to  trespass  at  those  silent 
and  unguarded  hours,  and  not  on  the  monkeys  at  all ! 

This  is  a  sad  digression,  but  yet  it  has  not  led  us  far  from 
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that  halcyon  scene,  which  is  so  often  before  the  eyes  of  my 
memory.  The  beautifol  changing  hnes  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
bound  the  horizon  in  this  and  every  other  extensive  island  view, 
but  between  us  and  it  there  arises  in  the  distance  a  very  forest 
of  tall  green  masts,  the  spikes  of  countless  aloe  blossoms.  I  have 
heard  Mauritius  described  as  '  an  island  with  a  barque  always  to 
windward,'  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  saying ;  though  one 
could  easily  mistake  the  glancing  wing  of  a  huge  seagull  or  the 
long  white  floating  tail-feathers  of  the  '  boatswain  bird  '  for  the 
shimmer  of  a  distant  sail. 

I  fear  it  is  a  very  prosaic  confession  to  make,  but  one  &ct 
which  added  considerably  to  my  comfort  in  Mauritius  was  the 
excellence  of  the  cook  of  that  day.  I  hear  that  education  and 
Board  schools  have  now  improved  him  off  the  iiEtce  of  the  island, 
but  he  used  to  be  a  very  clever  mixture  of  the  best  of  French  and 
Indian  cookery  traditions.  The  food  supply  was  poor.  We  got 
our  beef  from  Madagascar,  and  our  mutton  came  firom  Aden.  We 
found  it  answer  to  import  half  a  dozen  little  sheep  at  a  time; 
they  cost  about  ll.  apiece  for  purchase  and  carriage,  but  could 
be  allowed  only  a  month's  run  in  the  beautiful  park  of  five 
hundred  acres  which  surrounded  B&iuit.  More  than  that  made 
them  iU,  so  rich  and  luscious  was  the  grass ;  for  sheep,  like  human 
beings,  seem  to  need  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and,  as  Abemethy 
advised  the  rich  gourmet  to  do,  ought  to  '  live  on  a  shilling  a  day 
and  earn  it.' 

These  same  sheep,  however,  or  rather  one  of  the  servants, 
gave  me  one  of  the  worst  frights  of  my  life.  We  were  at  luncheon 
one  day  when  an  under  servant,  who  never  appeared  in  the  dining 
room,  rushed  in  calling  out,  *0h.  Excellence,  qtid  malheurr 
then  he  lapsed  into  Hindustani  and  patois,  declaring  there  had 
been  a  terrible  railway  accident  and  that  all  were  injured  and 
two  killed  outright!  As  this  same  line,  which  had  a  private 
station  in  the  Park  about  a  mile  away,  constantly  brought  us  up 
Mends  at  that  hour,  I  nearly  fainted  with  horror;  and  yet  I 
rem^ber  how  angry,  though  relieved,  I  felt  when  the  same 
agitated  individual  wailed  out,  '  and  they  were  all  so  fiEit  I '  One 
is  apt  to  be  indignant  at  having  been  tricked  into  emotion  befnre 
one  is  grateful  for  the  relief  to  one's  mind* 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  struck  me  in  Mauritius  was  the 
absence  of  cows  as  well  as  sheep.  I  never  saw  a  cow  grazing,  and 
yet  there  seemed  plenty  of  good  milk,  and  even  a  pallid  pat 
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of  firesh  butter  appeared  at  break&st.  But  there  vere  plenty 
of  cows,  only  the  coolies  kept  them  in  their  houses,  to  the  despair 
of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  who  insisted  on  proper  cowsheds  being 
built  at  an  orthodox  distance  firom  the  Uttle  case  or  native  house, 
only  to  find  that  the  family  moved  down  and  lived  with  the  cow 
as  before.  One  year  there  was  an  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
among  the  poor  cows,  and  I  heard  many  pathetic  stories  of  the 
despair  of  the  owners  when  sentence  of  death  had  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  infected  districts  against  their  beloved  cows.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  the  coolies  understand  that  this  was  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  the  large  and  liberal  compensation 
which  they  received  seemed  to  bring  no  consolation  whatever 
with  it.  I  was  assured  that  in  many  instances  the  owner  of  the 
doomed  animal  would  fling  himself  at  the  inspector's  feet,  beseech- 
ing him  to  spare  the  life  of  the  cow,  and  to  kill  him  (the  coolie) 
instead! 

The  roads  in  Mauritius  were  admirably  kept,  but  very  hard 
and  very  billy.  The  big  horse,  usually  imported  firom  Australia, 
soon  knocked  his  legs  to  pieces  if  much  used  up  and  down  these 
hills ;  but  an  excellent  class  of  hardy  handsome  little  pony  came 
to  us  firom  F6gou  and  other  parts  of  Burma,  as  well  as  firom  Timor 
and  Java.  These  animals  were  very  expensive  to  buy,  but  excel- 
lent for  work,  and  I  should  think  would  have  made  splendid  polo 
ponies ;  but  polo  did  not  seem  to  be  much  played  in  Mauritius  at 
tiiatdate. 

Since  my  day  another  firightfnl  hurricane  has  devastated  the 
poor  little  island,  but  I  heard  many  stories  of  former  ones. 
Boring  the  summer  season — ^that  is,  firom  about  November  until 
March  or  April — ^the  local  Meteorological  Office  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  barometer,  and  every  arrangement  is  cut  and  dry,  ready  to 
be  acted  upon  at  a  moment's  warning,  for  a  coup  de  vent  is  a 
nipid  traveller  and  does  not  dawdle  on  its  way. 

We  had  many  fitlse  alarms  during  my  stay,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  hurrying  winds  are  diverted  firom  the  track  they 
started  on,  and  so  we  escaped  quitte  poiur  la  peur.  When  the 
first  warning  gun  fired  all  the  ships  in  harbour  began  to  get  ready 
to  go  outside,  for  the  greatest  mischief  done  in  the  big  hurri- 
cane of  1868  was  from  the  crowded  vessels  in  the  comparatively 
small  harbour  of  Port  Louis  grinding  against  each  other ;  to  say 
nothing  of  those  ships  which,  as  Kipling  sings,  were 
flung  to  roost  with  the  startled  crows. 
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At  the  second  signal  gun,  which  meant  that  the  force  of  ihe 
wind  was  increasing  and  travelling  towards  us,  the  ships  got 
themselves  out  of  harbour,  and  every  business  man  who  lived  in 
the  country  betook  himself  to  the  railway  station,  as  after  the 
third  gun,  which  might  be  heard  within  even  half  an  hour,  Uie 
trains  would  cease  to  run.  I  chanced  to  be  returning  from  Port 
Louis  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  certainly  the  railway  station 
presented  a  curious  sight.  All  my  acquaintances  seemed  to  be 
there,  hurrying  home  with  anxious  and  preoccupied  faces.  Each 
man  grasped  a  ham  finnly  in  one  hand  and  his  despatch-box  in 
the  other,  whilst  his  pion^  or  messenger,  was  following,  closely 
laden  with  baskets  of  bread  and  groceries,  and  attended  by  coolies 
with  live  fowls  and  bottles  of  lamp  oil !  My  own  head  servant, 
'  Monsieur  Jorge,'  always  made  the  least  sign  of  a  '  blow '  an 
excuse  for  demanding  sundry  extra  rupees  in  hand  for  carriole 
money,  and  started  directly  in  one  of  these  queer  little  vehicles 
for  a  round  of  marketing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  first  gun  heard  at  R^duit  an  army  of  gardeners  used 
to  set  to  work  to  move  the  hundreds  of  large  plants  out  of  the 
verandahs  into  a  big  empty  room  dose  by.  They  were  followed 
by  the  house-carpenter  and  his  mates,  armed  with  enormous  iron 
wedges  and  sledge-hammers.  These  worthies  proceeded  to  close 
the  great  clumsy  hurricane  shutters,  which  so  spoil  the  outer 
effect  of  all  Mauritian  houses,  and  besides  putting  the  heavy  iron 
bars  in  their  places,  wedged  them  firmly  down.  It  really  looked 
as  if  the  house  was  being  prepared  for  a  siege.  Happily,  my  own 
experience  did  not  extend  beyond  a  couple  of  days  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  nor  was  any  storm  I  assisted  at  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  hurricane,  but  I  could  form  from  these  little  experiences  only 
too  good  an  idea  of  what  the  real  thing  must  be  like.  Personally, 
my  greatest  inconvenience  arose  from  the  pervading  smell  of  the 
lamps,  which  were,  of  course,  burning  all  day  as  well  as  all  night, 
and  from  our  never  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  food. 
One  was  so  accustomed  to  the  fresh-air  life,  with  doors  and 
windows  always  open,  that  these  odours  were  very  trying.  But  the 
noise  is,  I  think,  Vhat  is  least  understood.  Even  in  a  '  blow '  it  is 
truly  deafening,  and  never  ceases  for  an  instant.  At  R^duit  there 
was  a  long  well-defended  corridor  upstairs,  and  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  walk  along  its  length.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  really  got 
in,  or  the  roof  would  soon  have  been  whisked  off  the  house;  but 
although  I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably  brave,  I  could  not  wal^ 
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down  that  corridor !  Every  yard  or  so  a  resoanding  blow,  as  if 
from  a  cannon-ball,  wonld  come  thundering  against  the  outer  side, 
whilst  the  noise  of  many  waters  descending  in  solid  sheets  on  the 
roof,  and  the  screams  of  the  shrieking,  whistling  winds  outside, 
were  literally  deafening.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
staracture  made  by  human  hands  could  stand ;  and  yet  that  was 
not  a  hurricane !  Never  shall  I  forget  my  last  outdoor  glimpse, 
which  I  was  invited  to  take  just  before  the  big  hall-door  on 
the  leeward  side  was  finally  shut  and  barricaded.  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  the  sky  could  be  of  such  an  inky  blackness, 
except  at  one  comer,  where  a  triangle  of  the  curtain  of  darkness, 
with  sharply  defined  outlines,  had  apparently  just  been  turned 
back  to  show  the  deep  blood-red  colouring  behind.  It  was  awful 
beyond  all  words  to  describe ;  but  *  Monsieur  Jorge,'  who  held  the 
door  open  for  me,  said :  '  Dat  not  real  bad  sky.'  He  seemed  hard 
to  please,  I  thought. 

However,  a  couple  of  days'  imprisonment  was  all  we  suffered 
that  time,  and  the  instant  the  gale  dropped,  at  sunrise  on  the 
second  day,  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  shone  out.  It  was  a 
curious  scene  the  opened  shutters  revealed.  Every  leaf  was 
Btrip{)ed  off  the  trees,  which  were  bare  as  midwinter.  A  few  of 
the  smaller  ones  had  been  uprooted  bodily  and  whisked  away 
down  the  ravine.  Some  were  found  later  literally  standing  on 
their  heads  a  good  way  off.  It  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me  that 
roots  could  be  snowy  white,  but  they  had  been  so  completely 
washed  bare  of  soil  by  the  downpouring  rain  that  they  were 
absolutely  clean  and  white.  A  few  hours  later  I  was  taken  for  a 
drive  round  some  neighbouring  cane-fields.  Of  course  the  road 
was  like  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  how  the  pony 
managed  to  steer  himself  and  the  gig  among  the  boulders  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  Already  over  three  hundred  Malagashes 
(coolies)  were  at  work  covering  up  the  exposed  roots  of  the  canes, 
for  each  plant  stood  in  a  large  hole  partly  filled  with  water,  which 
was  rapidly  draining  away.  The  force  of  the  wind  seemed  to  have 
whirled  the  cane  round  and  round  until  it  stood,  quite  bare  of  its 
crown  of  waving  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  a  hole.  Had  the  sun 
reached  these  exposed  roots  nothing  could  have  saved  the  plant. 

But  my  memories  must  not  be  all  meteorological.  Bather  let 
me  return  in  thought  to  the  merry  and  happy  intercourse  with 
l^easant  Mends,  of  which  so  many  hours  stand  brightly  out.  In 
all  the  colonies  I  know  hospitality  is  one  of  the  cardinal  rirtues,  and 
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nowhere  more  so  than  in  pretty  little  Maoritios.  I  heard  many 
lamentations  that  in  these  altered  times  the  graoions  will  fax 
outran  the  restricted  possibilities,  but  still  there  were  pleasant 
chaaaes^  most  amusing  cameron-fishing  dejeuners,  and  dances 
without  end  and  number. 

It  was  always  great  fun  when  the  flagship  of  the  East  Indian 
squadron  paid  us  an  all  too  brief  visit ;  and,  indeed,  the  arrival  of 
any  man-of-war  would  be  made  an  excuse  for  a  little  extra 
gaiety.  I  used  to  specially  delight  in  getting  the  midshipmen  to 
come  in  batches  and  stay  at  RMuit,  although  I  often  found 
myself  at  my  wits'  end  to  provide  them  with  game  to  shoot  at, 
for  that  was  what  their  hearts  were  most  fixed  on.  They  all  brought 
up  weird  and  obsolete  fowling-pieces,  which  the  moment  they  had 
^shed  break£Ekst  they  wanted  to  go  and  let  off  in  the  park. 
What  fun  those  boys  were,  and  what  dears !  One  chubby  youth, 
being  questioned  as  to  whether  midshipmen  were  permitted  to 
marry,  answered,  'No,  but  sometimes  there  was  a  candlestick 
marriage.' 

*  A  what?' 

*  A  candlestick  marriage,  sir — not  allowed,  you  know.' 

'  Clandestine '  was  the  proper  word,  but  it  bad  a  great  success 
as  a  joke. 

My  young  soldier  guests  were  quite  as  gallant  and  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty,  gentle  manners  of  my 
pet  French  girls,  but  I  often  felt  disconcerted  to  find  that  at 
my  numerous  beds  privSs  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  dance  with  each  other,  because  the  red-coated  youths  would 
not  or  could  not  speak  one  word  of  French,  whereas  that  difficulty 
never  seemed  to  weigh  with  the  middy  for  a  moment. 

I  dare  say  that  it  is  no  longer  the  case  now,  and  that  improved 
mail  and  cable  services  have  changed  the  loneliness  of  my  day, 
when  there  was  no  cable  beyond  Aden  and  only  a  mail  steamer 
once  a  month.  I  always  felt  as  though  we  ourselves  were  on  a 
ship  anchored  in  the  midst  of  a  lonely  ocean,  and  that  once  in 
four  weeks  another  ship  sped  past  us,  casting  on  board  mail 
bags  and  cablegrams.  But  even  as  we  stood  with  stretched-out 
hands,  craving  for  more  news  or  more  details  of  what  news  was 
flung  to  us,  the  passing  steamer  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and 
we  were  left  to  possess  our  souls  in  what  patience  we  might  imtil 
the  next  mail  day  came  round. 
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While  war  to  the  death  is  being  fought  out  in  one  division  of 
our  Empire,  in  another  a  far  di£ferent  struggle  is  afoot  whose 
object  is  not  death  but  life.  It  is  a  quiet  war  eclipsed  by  that 
of  arms,  little  gazed  on  by  the  public  eye,  yet  not  without  dangers 
untempered  by  romance,  or  defeats  which  no  comradeship  may 
lighten.  In  1897  the  famine  which  raged  in  India  touched  this 
country  to  the  quick,  and  the  result  was  that  vast  national  sub- 
scription, the  Indian  Famine  Charitable  Belief  Fund.  This  year 
onr  aid  is  asked  for  a  cause  still  nearer  and  dearer  than  the 
suffering  Indian.  But  India  has  not  forgotten  former  generosity ; 
often  i^  the  last  few  months  natives  have  spoken  to  me  with 
feeling  of  the  aid  sent  *by  the  Queen'  or  *by  the  mother- 
country  '  (their  ideas  are  not  always  clear),  and  have  asked  if  they 
may  hope  to  look  for  it  again.  Indeed,  the  occasion  but  for 
greater  calls  is  pressing  enough.^ 

Each  year  produces  in  India  two  crops:  the  khwrif^  or 
autumn  crop,  which  is  sown  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  rain- 
laden  currents  of  the  south-west  trade  winds  have  broken  upon 
the  scorched  peninsula.  This  crop  consists  of  rice  and  various 
kinds  of  millet :  it  is  reaped  about  November.  And  then  the 
rofti,  or  winter  crop,  is  sown,  consisting  of  wheat  and  pulse 
which  are  reaped  about  April.  Both  crops  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  monsoon :  if  it  is  copious,  fairly  sustained,  and 
varied  with  timely  breaks  of  feir  weather,  then  the  autumn  crop 
will  give  a  large  yield,  and  the  earth  will  remain  sufficiently 
moist  for  the  germination  of  the  winter  seeds,  whose  plants  only 
require  a  few  days  (traditionally  three)  of  Christmas  rain  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  In  1896  the  monsoon  did  not  &il ;  it  gave 
copious  rain;  but  this  rain,  after  falling  heavily,  ceased  pre- 
maturely, and  the  kharif,  abready  well  sprung  up,  withered  away ; 
the  rofei,  aided  by  winter  rain,  did  generally  well,  but  the  area 
sown  could  not  avert  the  famine  of  1897,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  failure  of  one  crop.  This  year  the  rains  have  failed  utterly, 
many  districts  receiving  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  their 
'  This  was  written  before  the  opening  of  the  Mansion-Honse  Fund.— H.  8. 
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due ;  thus,  not  only  has  the  kharif  failed,  but  the  ground  has 
in  many  parts  proved  too  hard  for  the  sowing,  or,  if  sowing  has 
been  attempted,  for  the  germination  of  the  rahi.  Thus  the 
famine  of  1899-1900  will  result  from  the  fsdlure  of  both  crops,  j 
In  1897  fodder  was  generally  suflScient  for  the  cattle;  to-day  \ 
the  cattle  are  dying  in  their  thousands  owing  to  want  of  food  | 
and  the  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  starvation.  In  1897  | 
the  water  supply  did  not  give  grave  cause  for  anxiety ;  to-day  there  j 
is  many  an  Indian  village  in  which  not  one  well  holds  wat^.  | 
In  1897  the  calamity  fell  upon  people  backed  by  the  resources 
of  many  years  of  plenty  (only  in  Bundelkhand  and  some  northern  | 
parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  had  there  been  previous  distress) ;  | 
to-day  many  districts  are  called  on  to  meet  a  fresh  attack  while  I 
they  are  still  staggering  under  the  blow  of  the  year  before  last. 

What  is  the  aspect  of  a  country  which  lies  under  the  ban  of  I 
famine  ?  Our  imagination  summons  up  deserted  villages ;  fields  | 
devoid  of  crops,  and  only  whitened  by  the  bones  of  cattle,  perhaps  ! 
of  men ;  meanings  for  succour,  and  crowds  of  hopeless  skeletons.  I 

It  was  my  fate  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  1897  in  a  district  | 
where  some  of  this  ideal  was  realised — a  district       removed  | 
from  railways,  possessing  but  a  few  miles  of  road  which  would  not 
in  the  wet  season  melt  into  a  hopeless  quagmire ;  a  land  of  in- 
tractable mountains  and  impenetrable  forests,  of  isolated  villages, 
often  inhabited,  not  by  Hindus,  but  by  half-savage  aborigines, 
driven  up  into  these  inhospitable  regions  before  the  Aryan  invader ; 
their  cultivation  the  rudest,  their  resources  the  slenderest,  and 
their  habits  too  timid  and  suspicious  to  allow  them  to  accept  the 
proffered  aid.    The  isolation  and  physical  difficulties  of  the  tract, 
the  sparseness  of  the  population  (it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  famine  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
density  of  the  population),  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  novelty  of  meeting  so  grave  a  disaster  under  circum-  j 
stances  so  adverse  made  failure  almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  i 
Yet,  although  the  mortality  resulting  from  actual  starvation  and 
its  attendant  satellites,  fever,  dysentery,  and  cholera,  was  immense, 
still  there  is  to-day  many  an  upland  village  where,  if  the  visitor  i 
asks  who  in  it  was  saved  two  years  back  by  the  aid  of  the  Sirkar  ; 
(Government),  practically  the  whole  population  will  come  forward,  i 
The  circumstances  in  that  district  were  abnormal;  and  hence,  i 
though  much  was  achieved,  much  also,  painful  to  eye  and 
ear,  occurred  there  during  the  darkest  months  of  1897.  But 
now  I  am  to  speak  of  another  and  a  more  representative  locality. 
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It  is  not  the  most  sorely  stricken  part  of  India ;  yet  the  intensity 
of  the  distress  may  be  ganged  firom  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
November  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  were 
in  receipt  of  Government  relief,  and  this  notwithstanding  every 
effort  of  the  district  authorities  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the 
nomber  of  recipients. 

n. 

Let  us  take,  then,  one  of  the  so-called '  plateau  districts '  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  a  district  which  suffered  sorely  enough  in  1897, 
bat  where  the  potentiality  of  suffering  to-day  is  greater  still.  As 
we  drive  the  sixty  odd  miles  that  separate  the  nearest  railway 
station  from  the  district  headquarters,  the  road  takes  us  first 
through  a  level  and  well-populated  tract.  Then  come  jungles ; 
and  presently  we  ascend  a  lofty  hill-slope,  between  thick  forests 
and  towering  hills,  the  abode  of  tiger,  bison,  and  bear.  On 
reaching  the  summit  a  broad  upland  plain  opens  before  us, 
measuring  across  from  north  to  south  firom  fidy  to  sixty  miles, 
and  held  up,  as  it  were,  at  an  elevation  of  firom  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level  by  the  shoulders  of  the  Satpura 
Mountains,  till  on  its  southern  boundary  it  suddenly  breaks 
down,  sometimes  with  a  sheer  drop,  sometimes  through  a  tangle 
of  wild  ravines,  to  the  broad  plain  of  the  Deccan.  The  upland 
portion  is  inhabited  by  Hindus,  congregated  in  large  villages ;  it 
includes,  besides  kharif  land,  a  very  large  area  of  rabi  land, 
producing  in  ordinary  years  a  valuable  wheat  crop.  The  people 
are  folly  alive  to  their  own  needs  and  interests,  and  aU  that  is 
requisite  is  to  place  the  means  of  preservation  within  their  grasp, 
enforcing  a  sufficient  test  to  exclude  the  less  needy.  But  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  which  sink  to  the  Nerbudda  valley  on  the 
north  and  the  Deccan  plain  on  the  south,  as  well  as  in  certain 
scattered  jungles  on  the  plateau  itself,  the  Hindu  element  ceases ; 
there  dwells  the  shy  Dravidian  aboriginal  in  his  remote  hamlet ; 
and  special  measures  must  be  adopted  to  entice  him  to  his  own 
salvation.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  scenery  of  these 
hill  slopes,  especially  on  the  southern  border,  where  they  are 
peculiarly  steep  and  sudden.  Were  it  not  for  the  dry  keen  air, 
the  upkmd  plain  suggests  no  impression  of  elevation.  It  is 
undulating,  bare,  and  bleak,  but  well  cultivated,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  populous  villages  and  bosky  mango  groves.  One 
ascends  a  gentle  jungle-covered  slope,  and  in  a  moment  the 
land  seems  to  break  away  below;  and  there,  a  thousand  feet 
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beneath,  stretclies  the  great  soathem  plain,  its  fields  and  foiesta 
barred  with  momiog  mist,  or  shining  with  a  bloish  glare  under 
the  midday  srm.  One  descends  into  the  intervening  strip  of  hill 
and  jangle,  and  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  plains  vanish  ;  all 
around  rise  inhospitable  peaks,  divided  by  deep,  and  often  rocky, 
gullies.  Here  it  is  as  hard  to  believe  that  those  same  peaks 
support  on  their  very  tops  a  broad  and  populous  champaign  as  it 
was,  when  standing  above  them,  to  realise  that  but  a  few  steps 
would  disclose  the  seemingly  endless  plain  breaking  down  in 
sudden  cliffs  to  the  sea-like  levels  below.  It  is  in  this  strip, 
sometimes  but  a  couple  of  miles  broad,  sometimes  stretching  up 
long  glens  into  the  interior,  that,  wedged  between  two  civilisations, 
savagery  still  holds  its  own.  There  dwell  the  Kurkus,  reduced  to 
a  mere  handful,  remnants  of  an  ancient  Kolarian  stock ;  there  too, 
far  more  numerous  and  scarcely  less  ancient,  is  found  the  Dravidian 
race  of  Gonds — ^the  most  important  of  the  aboriginal  races  that 
still  haunt  the  highlands  of  Central  India.  Among  the  main  range 
and  the  offshoots  of  these  Satpura  mountains  the  Gonds  form  a 
large  fraction  of  the  population,  ever  choosing  as  their  homes  the 
most  inaccessible  retreats.  Both  physically  and  ethically  they 
are  divided  into  numerous  sections,  each  more  or  less  sunk  in 
savagery  or  imbued  with  civilisation.  Thus,  the  Maiya  Gt>nd  is 
still  a  naked  savage ;  the  Raj  Gond,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  by  birth 
and  by  way  of  living,  almost  a  Hindu.  The  Gonds  of  the  district 
of  which  I  speak  lie  midway  between  these  two  types.  The 
majority  of  them  have  laid  aside  their  distinctive  language  (which 
resembles  the  gibbering  of  bats),  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  destruc- 
tive dhya  cultivation,  and  other  characteristics  of  their  race. 
But  they  still  retain  the  dark  skin,  the  Mongolian  cast  of  feature, 
the  general  disregard  of  dress.  In  some  of  the  remote  villages 
they  still  flee  at  a  aahiVa  approach.  Their  women  are  tattooed 
with  blue  marks.  Their  gods  are  many;  their  kinds  of  mar- 
riage scarcely  less  so.  They  practise  and  fear  witchcraft.  The 
new  regime  has  suppressed  human  sacrifice;  but  they  rejoice 
in  offerings  of  beasts,  chiefly  the  snow-white  cock.  Their 
villages  are  evil-smelling  collections  of  huts,  in  each  of  which  a 
rough  frame  of  poles  supports  a  grass  roof:  the  walls  are  of  grass 
and  leaves  plastered  scantily  with  unsavoury  mud.  Within  are 
the  mud-built  grain-bins,  the  only  solid  p^  about  the  edifice. 
In  these  huts  the  people  herd  with  their  cattle,  pigs,  and  fowls. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  their  homes  (this  heimwh  is  a 
distinct  obstacle  to  famine  relief),  and  they  can  hardly  be  per- 
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Bnaded  to  nndertake  any  work  which  will  prevent  their  return 
to  the  village  at  night.  When  arrived  there,  they  shut  them- 
selves in  their  huts,  closing  every  aperture  in  the  cold  weather ; 
they  have  no  artificial  light  in  the  dark  hours  ;  they  possess  no 
blankets,  and  often  an  entire  village  cannot  boast  of  a  single  bed. 
The  site  chosen  for  these  quaint  collections  of  dwellings  is  almost 
invariably  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  running  down  steeply  to  a  torrent 
below.  Among  large  sections  of  the  Gonds  wells  are  quite 
unknown;  when  summer  has  dried  up  the  stream  the  people 
scoop  water-holes  (csHed  jhireas)  in  the  bed.  If  the  bed  is  rocky 
they  drink  from  stagnant  pools  and  die  of  cholera.  In  the  fringe 
of  jungle  where  they  dwell  there  is  little  or  no  rabi  land ;  the 
Gonds  depend  upon  the  kharif  crop ;  they  grow  but  little  rice, 
sowing  instead  juari  (Sorghvm  vuLgare) — which  is  also  a  staple 
autumn  produce  throughout  this  district,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  dry  parts  of  India — and  two  smaU  millets  (kodon  and  kutki) 
peculiar  to  Grond-land,  of  which  they  make  a  rough  porridge. 
This  &re  is  eked  out  with  jungle  produce — ^roots,  berries,  and 
leaves,  but  chiefly  the  sweet  juicy  blossoms  of  the  mahua 
(Bcwfiia  latifoLid)^  which  they  dry  and  knead  into  bread,  and 
from  which  the  intoxicating  liquor  to  which  the  Gonds  are 
addicted  is  distilled. 

It  is  among  these  aboriginal  villages,  rather  than  in  the 
populous  upland  plain,  that  the  death-rate  may  be  expected  to 
give  cause  for  anxiety.  The  people  are  shy,  suspicious  of  inter- 
ference, callous  as  to  the  future.  The  country  is  difficult  and 
forbidding.  A  sombre  melancholy  seems  to  pervade  the  leafless 
woods  and  lowering  hills  that  tower  up  at  evening  range  beyond 
range,  silhouetted  against  the  faint  daffodil  of  the  Indian  after- 
glow. The  rude  village  in  the  foreground,  with  no  light  to  give 
the  homelike  air  of  comfort,  seems  to  lie  beleaguered  by  the  forces 
of  a  relentless  power.  It  is  like  a  land  of  the  hopeless,  the  for- 
gotten ;  heaven  has  closed  her  windows ;  the  mountains  girdle  it 
with  isolation.  It  is  as  though  Nature  had  determined  to  destroy 
the  laggards  in  the  race  for  existence. 

m. 

But  as  one  rides  through  the  fields  of  the  high  plateau  on  a 
brisk  November  morning  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any  widespread 
calamity.  The  sunshine  is  bright,  the  air  is  keen,  the  villages 
slumber  under  their  groves  of  mango  or  glittering  pipaL  The 
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fields,  indeed,  are  devoid  of  labourers ;  bat  here  and  there  patches 
of  emerald  green  show  where  some  sanguine  cultivator  has  risked 
the  loss  of  his  rabi  seedstore.  A  close  inspection,  however,  shows 
that  this  cheerful  aspect  is  deceptive.  The  shoots  of  the  rabi 
have  begun  to  wither ;  already  the  tips  of  the  wheat  seedlings 
have  turned  white.  The  gamers  are  empty,  for  the  kharif  has 
fi&iled  utterly.  Here  stands  a  field  of  jua/ri  :  in  ordinary  seasons 
the  plants  would  be  green  and  healthy,  often  seven  feet  in  hmght, 
and  tipped  with  nodding  bunches  of  grain ;  this  year  the  crop  is 
stunted,  white  and  dry,  only  here  and  there  the  grain-cobs  made 
their  appearance,  and  then  if  one  so  much  as  touches  them  they 
fall  into  sooty  dust,  like  apples  of  Sodom ;  kdnhi  (black  rust) 
has  destroyed  even  this  meagre  outturn.  Already  the  cattle  have 
been  let  loose  into  these  fields  to  eat  the  crop,  or  the  people  are 
gathering  the  dry  rustling  stems  to  serve  as  fodder.  Their 
utility,  even  for  this  purpose,  is  doubtful ;  in  years  of  drought  a 
salt  is  secreted  in  the  stem  of  the  juari  plant,  which,  unless  re- 
moved by  long  soaking,  proves  poisonous  to  cattle.  As  for  the 
rice,  it  could  but  just  spring  up,  and  will  not  even  afford  straw. 
The  lesser  millets,  kodon  and  kutki,  have  eared  in  £&voiuaUe 
spots,  but  the  ears  are  mere  empty  husk :  the  people  throw  them 
to  the  cattle,  or  bring  them  as  bedding  for  your  horse,  without 
attempting  the  useless  work  of  threshing.  The  maize  has  long 
ago  been  cut  down  without  having  produced  a  single  cob.  All  is 
desolate;  but  suddenly  a  familiar  sound  strikes  the  ear.  It 
resembles  that  of  the  mowing-machine,  and  recalls  the  mind  to 
pleasant  English  hayfields.  But  even  this  sound,  when  heard  in 
November,  is  fraught  with  dreadful  significance.  It  means  the 
destruction  of  the  sugar-cane — that  most  remunerative  crop, 
whose  cultivation  requires  capital,  and  can  be  attempted  only  by 
the  most  substantial  farmers,  for  the  saving  of  which,  moreover, 
no  efforts  would  be  spared.  Here  are  the  sugar-cane  enclosures, 
carefully  fenced  round  against  the  depredations  of  beasts.  In 
one  the  canes  have  already  withered,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  un- 
imgaied  juari ;  another  is  still  kept  alive  by  a  slender  trickle  of 
water,  raised  with  infinite  labour  and  much  creaking  firom  a  forty- 
foot  well.  Slowly  the  bullocks  draw  a  long  rope  bearing  the  mot 
(an  ingeniously  contrived  leather  bucket)  to  the  surfeu^ ;  and  slowly 
they  back  towards  the  well,  to  lower  it  for  a  firesh  supply.  If  you 
look  down  you  see  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a  bare  half-foot  of  water 
in  one  comer  of  the  well-bottom.  The  drivers  tell  you  they  can 
work  only  on^  hour  at  a  time,  and  must  then  wait  for  the  water 
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to  replenish  itself ;  a  few  more  days,  and  irrigation  will  become 
impossible.  But  the  noise,  like  that  of  a  mowing-machine,  comes 
fiom  the  sugar-press — a  rough  arrangement  of  spirally  fluted 
wooden  rollers— in  which,  four  months  before  its  time,  a  miserable 
outturn  of  juice  is  being  extracted. 

In  the  morning  and  the  evening  picturesque  groups  gather 
round  these  irrigation  wells — ^women  with  brazen  water-vessels  on 
their  heads  and  herds  of  patient  cattle.  For  the  ordinary  drink- 
ing-wells  in  the  village  are  dry,  and  the  tanks  and  rivers,  where 
the  cattle  are  usually  watered,  are  reduced  to  spaces  of  cracked 
mud  or  torrid  beds  of  black  rock.  For  beasts,  as  well  as  for  men, 
the  precious  fluid  must  be  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
In  the  jungle  tracts,  where  the  paucity  of  wells  makes  the  supply 
of  drinking  water  yet  more  precarious,  the  cattle  fare  better. 
There  is  still  a  meagre  supply  of  grass  in  the  forests ;  and  the 
mountain  rivers  have  bored  deep  holes  in  the  rock,  which  here  and 
there  will  hold  water  for  many  months — but  such  water  !  Some- 
times a  livid  green,  sometimes  a  lurid  red.  Hence  these  jungles, 
ordinarily  deserted  and  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  are  now  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  by  paths  formed  by  droves  of  cattle, 
driven  up  from  the  waterless  Deccan  plain.  Binderpest  and 
anthrax  have  been  busy  among  these  crowded  half-starved  herds, 
and  the  banks  of  the  foetid  pools  are  strewn  with  the  bones  of  the 
victims;  high  up  in  the  pitilessly  blue  sky  the  vultures  circle, 
waiting  for  the  next  death  and  the  next  meal. 

The  forests  themselves  are  gaunt  and  devoid  of  leaves  at  a 
time  of  year  when  all  should  be  bright  and  green.  The  Indian 
October,  when  the  long  rainy  season  gives  place  again  to  a  clear 
sky,  is  a  month  of  chill  misty  mornings,  heavy  dews,  luxuriant 
grass  and  lea&ge — when  the  sun  draws  up  the  moisture  of  the 
soaked  forests,  and  renders  the  climate  deadly  with  ague  and 
malaria.  This  October  was  devoid  of  its  usual  characteristics, 
and  resembled  May.  The  nights  were  dewless,  the  mornings  dry 
and  airless.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  the  hot  wind  came  wuthering 
over  the  parched  ground,  crackling  among  the  parched  branches, 
as  in  the  fierce  summer  weather.  At  night  I  found  it  necessary 
to  sleep  outside,  without  the  covering  even  of  a  sheet — a  practice 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  ensure  a  serious  attack  of  fever. 
Even  the  trees  mistook  the  signs  of  the  times :  flowers  and  fruits, 
proper  to  April,  made  their  appearance  in  November ;  the  beautiful 
red  pcdas  burst  into  bloom ;  the  precious  mahua  blossom  budded 
on  the  trees,  but  was  scorched  up  before  ripening.    The  aboriginal 
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tribes  are  thus  deprived  of  their*  beloved  jangle  prodacts — not 
altogether  an  nnmized  curse,  since  it  was  abundantly  proved  in 
1897  that  the  annual  emigration  into  the  woods  in  search  of  these 
disorganised  the  system  of  relief,  and  led  the  Gonds  to  despise  the 
proffered  aid,  so  that  when  the  rains  drove  them  back  to  their 
homes  their  constitutions,  weakened  by  unwholesome  diet,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  unhealthy  season  before  help  could  reach  them. 

These  portents  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  terror ; 
within  the  memory  of  the  eldest  there  lives  no  record  of  such  a 
season.  Only  one  hope  is  left  to  them.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  the  head  constable  of  a  neighbouring  police-station  came 
mysteriously,  and  under  cover  of  night,  to  my  tent.  A  rumour 
had  gone  abroad  that  one  of  the  large  and  sacred  rivers  of  India, 
which  rises  in  these  highlands,  had  again  begun  to  flow  without 
help  of  rain^  and  after  months  of  cloudless  weather  had  dried  its 
bed.  He  had  been  to  investigate,  and  found  the  tale  only  too 
true.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  damming  this  sacred  flow,  I 
rode  to  the  river  the  ensuing  morning.  It  was  a  spot  where  a  tri- 
butary ran  into  the  main  stream.  The  confluence  of  rivers  is  ever 
a  place  of  sanctity  to  the  Hindu,  and  the  tongue  of  land  between 
was  covered  with  ancient  shrines.  The  water  was  indeed  flowing 
for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  till  it  lost  itself  in  a  broad  bed  of 
shingles ;  the  heat-cracked  mud  below  the  shallow  stream  showed 
that  it  had  been  covered  only  within  the  last  few  hours.  On 
following  up  the  origin  of  the  wonder  I  found  that  the  current 
originated,  not  in  the  sacred  stream,  but  in  its  despised  tributary, 
and  was  doubtless  due  to  an  intermittent  spring.  I  turned  to  the 
natives,  and  asked  their  explanation  of  the  mystery.  At  once  they 
replied,  *God  and  the  Government.'  They  have  besieged  the 
temples  with  droning  chants  and  the  ceaseless  rolling  of  drums, 
but  their  gods  have  sent  no  relief.  Now,  mindful  of  the  good 
work  wrought  two  years  back,  they  have  turned  their  eyes  to  their 
rulers.   And  how  are  their  expectations  answered  ? 

IV. 

The  Government  of  India  has  saddled  itself  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saving  human  life  in  time  of  famine.  The  humani- 
tarian  aspect  of  the  policy  is  unassailable ;  npr  can  its  economic 
aspect  be  called  in  question,  where,  as  is  the  case  in  the  districts 
here  described,  the  demand  is  for  labour  rather  than  for  land. 
Given  a  sufficiency  of  funds,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  thia 
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policy  resolve  themselves  oidinarily  into  three — the  supply  of  a 
distributing  staff,  the  prevention  of  peculation,  the  conveyance 
of  relief  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  recipients.  In  the  wilder 
tracts  two  extra  difficulties  present  themselves — the  question  of 
locomotion  in  a  country  of  great  distances  beset  with  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  accept 
organised  aid.  The  system  of  relief  is  twofold.  First,  there  is 
relief  to  the  able-bodied,  in  return  for  which  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  shape  of  labour  is  demanded.  When  the  returns  of  the 
revenue  officials  show  that  the  existence  of  distress  in  any 
locality  is  to  be  apprehended,  test  works  are  started  with  a  view 
to  gauging  the  actual  situation.  In  1897  piece-work  was  intro- 
duced on  relief  works ;  the  result,  especially  among  the  less 
civilised  races,  was  not  entirely  satisCeictory.  This  year  the  so- 
called  'intermediate  system'  has  been  utilised  for  purposes  of 
test  and  relief.  On  this  system  payment  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
amount  of  work  done ;  a  fixed  wage  is  given  for  a  fixed  task ;  but 
if  the  work  is  not  completed,  fines  are  inflicted,  and  there  is  no 
minimum  of  wage.  The  task,  however,  is  light ;  and  the  wage 
(calculated  by  the  current  price  of  that  amount  of  the  cheapest 
available  grain  which  is  necessary  to  keep  a  working  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  good  health)  is  sufficiently  high  to  have  attracted  the 
iamilies  even  of  those  who  are  not  reduced  to  distress.  Local 
inquiry  and  the  tentative  raising  and  lowering  of  the  task  and 
the  wage  respectively  are  necessary  in  order  to  establish  an 
equilibrium.  This  is  a  matter  demanding  the  utmost  care  and 
cir<^mispection,  so  imperative  is  it  at  once  to  husband  the 
resources  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  putting  an 
midue  strain  upon  the  really  distressed,  who,  if  once  frightened  off 
the  works,  would  probably  refuse  to  return,  preferring  to  *  qualify  * 
(by  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation)  for 
gratuitous  relief.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  it  has  been 
arranged  that,  as  distress  deepens  and  the  vitality  of  the  people 
becomes  impaired,  the  ^  intermediate  system '  can  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  and  without  dislocating  the  previous  organisation,  be 
transformed  into  the  *  task  system,'  whereby  fines  are  limited, 
and  a  minimum  wage  is  fixed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  change  vdll 
be  found  necessary ;  I  believe  that  the  present  system,  augmented 
by  the  establishment  of  a  few  infirm  gangs,  will  be  found  work- 
able till  the  return  of  prosperity.  Such  is  the  method  on  which 
the  large  relief  works  |(under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  but  inspected  and  regulated  by  the 
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administrative  authorities  of  the  district)  are  organised.  These 
are  the  hackbone  of  relief  operations,  at  least  daring  the  open 
months.    Each  district  contains  several  large  camps,  {ornished 
with  a  staff,  a  supply  of  tools,  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  pay  the 
workers,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grain-shops  to  turn  their  wages  into 
food.    Each  of  these  camps  draws  firom  six  to  ten  thousand 
workers.    The  work  done  is  one  of  public  utility,  generally  the 
making  of  a  road — earth-embanking,  digging  out  cuttings,  the 
collection  and  breakmg  of  metaL    The  labourers  are  divided  into 
gangs  containing  a  proper  proportion  of '  diggers '  and  '  carrien ' 
or  '  rezas.'   Men,  women,  and  children  aU  have  their  appointed 
work  and  remuneration ;  the  seats  of  the  mighty  are  at  present 
perplexed  by  the  question  whether  the  wages  of  men  and  women 
should  on  physical  grounds  be  the  same  or  different ;  the  question 
in  reality  resolves  itself,  since  hardly  any  woman  is  strong 
enough  to  dig ;  hence  aU  the  gentler  sex  '  carry ; '  and  the  wage 
of  a  '  carrier '  or  *  reza '  is  lower  than  that  of  a  ^  digger.'    A  single 
*  charge '  (as  such  a  relief  work  is  called)  may  contain  as  many  as 
a  hundred  gangs.    Each  gang  is  generally  composed  of  people 
fix>m  the  same  village  :  they  work  well  together,  and  families  are 
thus  kept  united.    Some  villager  of  approved  probity  heads  the 
gang  with  the  title  of '  mate : '  he  draws  higher  pay,  and  keeps 
the  people  up  to  their  work.    The  organisation  is  astonishing* 
As  one  rides  down  the  long  line  of  'gangs,'  each  'mate,'  re- 
splendent in  a  red  badge  bearing  the  distinctive  '  gang  number,' 
rushes  forward  and  thrusts  tmder  one's  eyes  the  'gang  rdl,' 
which  shows  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  workers.    One  selects 
a  gang  at  haphazard  for  purposes  of  checking  :  in  a  moment  it  is 
lined  up,  class  by  class,  along  the  road.    Over  the  '  mates '  are 
the  '  moharrirs,'  each  of  whom  superintends  and  pays  some  ten 
or  more  gangs.    Over  all  is  the  '  officer  in  charge,'  some  well- 
educated  and  trustworthy  native,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
organisation  and  working  of  the  whole.    A  special  officer  is 
deputed  to  measure  up  the  work  done ;  another  keeps  the  tool- 
store.    A  native  surgeon  is  established  at  each  camp,  with  hastilj 
erected  hospitals,  and  supplies  of  quinine  and  permanganate  of 
potash:  he  superintends  the  children's  kitchen.    A  body  of 
temporary  police  must  be  organised  to  guard  the  treasure-chests. 
The  main  camp  presents  an  animated  and  orderiy  scene.  The 
officer  in  charge  is  forming  new  gangs  firom  the  latest  arrivals, 
interrupted  now  and  then,  as  the  *  moharrirs '  ride  in  with  reports 
from  distant  "parts  of  the  work;  the  tool-store  is  issuing  picki 
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and  spades ;  the  children,  neatly  numbered  with  tin  tickets,  are 
flocking  to  their  meal  of  rice  and  pnlse.    At  night  the  workers 
bivouac  by  the  side  of  the  road.    Each  family  seats  itself  round 
a  fire  and  prepares  the  evening  meal.    For  six  miles  or  more  the 
country  is  traversed  by  a  line  of  flickering  bonfires.    As  the 
flames  die  down  the  workers  vnrap  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  sleep  round  the  embers.    There  is  nothing  sordid  or  miserable 
about  these  camps.    The  people,  if  relieved  in  time,  retain  their 
energy  and  good  spirits.    The  horrors  of  famine  are  not  merely 
av^ted — they  are  concealed  under  a  scene  of  animation  and 
activity.    Many  trifling  difi&culties  present  themselves  on  these 
large  works.     The  numbers  of  workers  and  the  large  area  over 
which  each '  charge '  extends  demand  constant  and  laborious  inspec- 
tion.  The  staff  must  be  carefidly  selected  with  a  view  to  honesty. 
Often  it  is  diflBcult  to  supply  suflficient  copper  coin  to  pay  each 
individual  worker.    Above  all  there  is  the  question  of  water 
supply ;  the  work  may  have  to  be  extended  through  tracts  where 
for  miles  there  is  hardly  a  well,  perhaps  only  a  few  stagnant 
pools;  the  native's  capacity  for  drinking  water  is  phenomenal, 
especially  when  he  is  at  work  all  day  under  a  tropical  sun.  If  these 
thousands  of  labourers  cannot  be  supplied  with  pure  water,  they 
will  have  been  saved  from  starvation  only  to  perish  by  cholera. 
To  meet  this  difiSbulty  numbers  of  water-carts  (save  for  absence 
of  the  sprinkler  identical  with  those  that  water  the  streets  at 
home)  have  been  imported  from  great  distances  to  these  remote 
uplands.    Over  the  rough  side-roads,  often  over  no  roads  at  all, 
they  bring  water  from  guarded  and  disinfected  sources.  At  stated 
intervals  along  the  work  neat  little  huts  have  been  erected.  Here 
the  water  is  stored  in  clean  metal  tanks ;  and  in  each  of  these 
sits  a  '  giver  of  water,*  a  person  of  good  caste,  from  whose  hands 
all  may  drink,  who  dispenses  his  store  to  the  thirsty  through  a 
long  tin  pipe.    Each  customer  in  his  turn  squats  before  the  end 
of  this  pipe,  and  conveys  the  falling  stream  by  means  of  his 
hands  to  his  mouth,  after  the  usual  Oriental  method.   Thus  all 
can  drink,  and  none  need  be  defiled. 

These  large  works  are  the  backbone  of  relief.  But  there  are 
some  classes  who  cannot  make  use  of  them.  There  are  cultivators 
who  still  have  some  precarious  standing  crops,  or  who  fear  to 
leave  their  cattle.  For  these  work  must  be  provided  in  the 
village.  The  task  of  supplying  it  falls  to  the  civil  authorities, 
and  is  carried  out  by  the  *  relief  oflBcer,'  or,  as  he  is  now  styled,- 
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*  charge  officer.'  It  is  bis  duty  to  discover  where  sach  works  Are 
urgently  required,  and  to  establish  a  network  of  them  sufficient 
to  employ  all  who  cannot  leave  their  homes.  These  works  have 
to  be  on  a  small  scale  (not  more  than  three  hundred  are  admitted 
on  any  single  work),  because  the  unlettered  village  authorities,  to 
whom  the  organisation  must  be  largely  entrusted,  cannot  grapple 
with  a  larger  number.  On  the  other  hand  they  must  be  many, 
and  are  necessarily  spread  over  a  large  area.  The  task  of  com- 
mencing these  small  works  is  no  light  one.  Some  object  of 
public  utility  in  the  village  must  be  selected  (the  clearing  of  some 
old  tank,  the  deepening  of  the  village  well,  the  embaoiking  of 
Bam  Baksh's  field,  the  collection  of  stones  off  Narayan  Bao's 
roM  land) ;  the  number  of  workers  must  be  calculated ;  a  tadc 
must  be  prescribed,  an  estimate  made  out ;  funds  must  be  made 
over  to  the  village  headman ;  forms  for  registers  and  returns 
must  be  explained ;  and,  hardest  of  all,  provision  must  be  made 
for  future  employment  when  the  present  work  and  funds  are 
exhausted.  Then,  again,  there  are  classes  unfitted  by  their 
hereditary  profession  for  the  harder  forms  of  manual  labour. 
There  are  weavers,  to  whom  advances  must  be  made  (for  no  one 
in  these  distressful  times  can  afford  to  buy  new  clothes,  and  trade 
is  at  a  standstill) ;  the  shepherds  must  be  set  to  make  blankets; 
the  produce  of  both  may  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  unclad 
poor ;  and  thus  a  double  charity  is  done,  and  the  work  of  relief 
becomes  twice  blest.  The  fashioners  of  vessels  of  clay  or  stone  are 
employed  to  make  platters  for  the  *  kitchen  children,'  who  other- 
wise would  eat  off  leaves. 

The  second  great  division  of  relief  is  that  termed  ^  gratuitous.' 
No  labour  is  exacted  from  the  recipients.  It  is  intended  for  those 
only  who  through  disease  or  deformity,  the  care  of  many  chil- 
dren, old  age,  or  tender  years,  are  incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work. 
It  is  mainly  distributed  in  three  ways.  First,  there  is  relief 
extended  to  the  *  dependants '  of  labourers  upon  the  large  relief 
works :  these  are  chiefly  children,  who  are  maintained  in  large 
kitchens.  Doles,  too,  are  given  for  babes  at  the  breast,  or  for  some 
antiquated  relative — some  Anchises  whom  the  stalwart  son, 
uEneas-like,  has  carried  from  the  desolation  of  his  ancestral  home. 
Secondly,  there  are  *  village  kitchens.'  These  are  intended 
primarily  for  children,  but  also  for  any  starving  wanderers  who 
may  solicit  aid,  or  for  adults  incapable  of  doing  their  own 
iparketing  and  cooking.  The  whole  country  is  mapped  out  into 
groups  pf  villages,  in  each  of  which  a  kitphen  is  established  under 
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the  management  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  the  village  head-^ 
man,  or,  if  the  neighbourhood  can  boast  of  none  capable  of  reading 
and  writing,  some  literate  '  moharrir,'  whom  the  wage  of  a  few 
coppers  a  day  will  persuade  to  reside  in  savage  exile.  These 
groups  are  so  arranged  that  every  single  child,  save  those  of  the 
tenderest  years,  can  walk  twice  a  day  to  the  central^  kitchen 
village,  and  twice  a  day  consume  his  daQy  dole  under  the  eyes  of 
the  manager.  Troops  of  children,  attended  by  some  few  anxious 
parents  or  by  the  village  watchman,  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction  marching  to  their  repasts,  labelled  and  docketed  with 
tin  tickets,  on  which  are  blazoned  the  name  and  parentage  of  each 
child,  his  serial  number,  the  amount  of  food  he  shall  receive,  and 
the  initials  of  the  officer  responsible  for  his  registration.  These 
kitchens  are  a  most  satisfactory  and  important  item  in  famine* 
relief  operations.  It  is  the  lives  of  the  future  generation  that 
must  be  most  carefully  husbanded ;  and  it^  is  just  these  that 
first  succumb  to  the  pinch  of  starvation  ;  moreover  it  was  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  previous  £Etmine  that  parents  who  receive 
money  doles  for  their  children  apply  them  to  other  purposes. 
In  times  when  mankind  is  Inrought  face  to  face  with  crude  and 
elemental  calamity  the  ties  even  of  closest  relationship  are 
broken ;  the  mother  starves  the  child  that  she  may  add  a  few 
ounces  to  her  own  daily  ration.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  elaborate 
organisation  of  'house-to-house'  relief,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
oidled,  *  village  relief.*  This  is  worked  through  the  revenue 
officers  under  the  civil  authorities.  All  those  incapable  of  work, 
the  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  lepers,  the  great  with  child, 
are  brought  on  to  village  registers,  and  receive  a  daily  payment 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  Three  per  cent,  of  the  population 
i&  prescribed  as  an  ideal  limit  for  this  form  of  relief ;  but  in  a 
country  which  has  not  yet  recovered  firom  a  previous  fEtmine  the 
numbers  will  be  larger*  In  1897  in  some  of  the  more  distant 
aboriginal  villages  during  the  rainy  season,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  people  upon  the  rolls ; 
and  thus  whole  villages  were  practically  supported  by  Government  till 
the  ripening  of  the  crops  put  an  end  to  the  calamity.  The  means 
of  conveying  the  money  to  the  recipients  is  as  follows.  Each 
district  is,  for  purposes  of  revenue  collection,  permanently  divided 
into  circles,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  revenue  inspector, 
drawing  pay  at  the  rate  of  about  SOL  per  annum.  Under  each  of 
these  inspectors  is  a  number  of  lesser  officials,  caUed  patwaries, 
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who  keep  the  village  maps  and  records.  In  times  of  famine  the 
number  of  inspectors  is  doubled  or  even  trebled :  these  officers, 
who  are  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  '  relief  officer '  (or  ^  charge 
officer  *),  bring  the  names  of  all  who  are  deserving  of  village  relief 
upon  the  register  which  is  maintained  in  each  village.  The  pay 
given  is  just  sufficient  to  preserve  the  recipients :  it  is  drawn  finom 
the  nearest  treasury  by  the  inspectors,  who  either  distribute  it 
themselves  once  a  fortnight  to  each  village  headman  or  hand  it 
over  to  the  patwa/riea  for  direct  distribution  to  the  sufferers.  The 
work  of  the  inspector  is  arduous,  as  he  has  generally  some  seventy 
villages  under  his  charge. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  insufficient  to  give  money 
in  a  country  where  prices  rule  at  famine  rate  and  grain  is  scaroe. 
Should  not  Government  take  upon  itself  the  importation  and  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs  ?  The  answer,  dictated  by  the  experience 
of  several  feunines,  is  that  private  trade  is  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands,  while  Government  interference  is  always  costly  and 
often  ends  in  £Edlure.  At  the  commencement  of  distress  panic 
seizes  the  people ;  prices  fluctuate  wildly ;  the  grain  dealers  see 
the  chance  of  immense  profits ;  com  is  held  up  or  offered  at  ex- 
orbitant rates.  During  this  transition  period  Grovemment  does 
what  it  can  by  offering  advances  on  liberal  terms  for  the  sale  of 
grain  at  reasonable  prices.  But  as  soon  as  the  country  has  settled 
down  to  a  status  of  famine,  and  it  is  known  that  relief  in  money 
is  being  liberally  given  by  Government,  grain  begins  to  pour  even 
into  remote  tracts;  and,  as  distress  deepens,  prices  actually  fiidl, 
though  always  ruling  high.  Thus  importation,  influenced  by  the 
laws  of  economy,  spares  the  Government  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  distributing  grain  in  districts  where  it  is  often  difficult  to 
supply  with  sufficient  rapidity  even  so  portable  a  commodity  as 
coin.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  this  leads 
me  on  to  speak  of  the  special  steps  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

The  two  main  difficulties  which  render  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  system  of  relief  in  the  case  of  these  less  civilised  people 
have  already  been  indicated — ^their  aversion  to  organisation  and 
the  intractable  nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit.  To  meet  the 
former  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  place  of  trusting  to  the 
large  relief  works,  to  institute  a  number  of  small  works,  so  located 
that  the  people  can  return  each  night  to  their  homes.  This  year 
centres  have  been  chosen  for  grass-cutting  operations  and  placed 
xmder  the  management  of  the  Forest  Department.   This  is  a  kind 
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of  labour  congenial  to  the  wild  tribes  and  highly  useful  in  a 
season  when  fodder  will  be  terribly  scarce.  Some  of  the  Gonds, 
however,  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  their  villages  or  out  of 
sheer  '  cussedness/  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  works.  In  1897 
I  frequently  found  men  who  had  a  few  weeks  before  been  able- 
bodied,  who  lived  in  villages  but  half  a  mile  from  some  work 
where  admission  was  easy  and  pay  liberal,  who  had  yet  preferred 
to  sit  foodless  at  their  doors  watching  the  toilers,  till  they  them- 
selves were  reduced  to  a  state  past  all  recovery.  Their  explana- 
tion of  this  behaviour  was  always  the  same :  ' Kam  ne  hanta* 
which  may  be  translated,  *  We  can't  work,'  or,  more  properly,  *  We 
won't  work.'  The  only  remedy  for  such  is  an  early  application  of 
village  relief  or,  if  available,  of  kitchen  relief.  As  regards  the 
second  difficulty  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  1897,  though  I  was 
in  one  of  the  least  accessible  districts  in  all  India,  I  found  one 
small  spot,  and  only  one,  where  it  was  anything  like  impossible  to 
exchange  the  money  provided  by  Government  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  paying  the  aborigines  in 
grain,  as  well  as  the  possible  insufficiency  of  supplies.  The  Gond 
is  a  lover  of  strong  drink,  and  if  he  becomes  suddenly  possessed  of 
a  considerable  round  sum,  he  often  proceeds  upon  the '  bust.'  More- 
over, he  is  superstitious ;  and  if  hunger  has  made  him  feel  unwell, 
.1  have  often  found  that  he  would  spend  his  money  in  the  purchase 
of  a  sacrifice,  believing  that  the  gods,  thereby  appeased,  would 
restore  him  to  health.  The  result  generally  was  that  the  gods 
got  but  little  of  the  sacrificial  goat,  while  the  Gond  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  ample  and  unaccustomed  meal. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents  Government  has 
undertfdcen,  not  indeed  the  importation,  but  the  distribution  of 
coarse  grain  in  lieu  of  payment.  Substantial  merchants  have 
been  persuaded  to  open  stores  oijuari  in  the  forest  tracts,  whence 
the  forest  officials  distribute  a  daily  measure  (ranging  from  nearly 
two  pounds  downward  per  worker)  in  exchange  for  a  head-load  of 
grass  brought  into  the  grass  depot  or  for  a  day's  labour  on  some 
form  of  employment.  The  extension  of  this  system  to  village 
relief  is  at  present  under  contemplation ;  but  a  liberal  working  of 
village  kitchens  renders  this  further  step  less  imperative. 

While  the  population  is  thus  saved  from  starvation  it  is  less 
easy  to  provide  for  the  cattle.  Grass  is  scarce,  and  the  straw  from 
the  withered  crops  is  stunted.  Something  has  been  effected  by 
the  depots  for  grass-collecting.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
unless  the  monsoon  of  1900  breaks  early  these  districts  may  share 
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the  fate  of  other  portions  of  India,  and  the  mortality  among  cattle 
may  be  heavy. 


V. 


Having  provided  for  food  the  authorities  have  to  consider  the 
still  more  difficult  question  of  water.  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
ordinary  water-sources  that  has  terrified  the  people  almost  more 
than  the  destruction  of  their  crops.  The  improvement  of  the 
water  supply  is  the  task  of  the  fiEtmine  relief  officer.  In  almost 
every  village  wells  have  to  be  deepened ;  in  Grond  villages,  where 
there  are  none,  new  ones  must  be  dug.  The  work  serves  as  a 
small  relief  work  in  each  village ;  and,  the  expenses  being  de- 
frayed entirely  by  Grovemment,  there  is  considerable  competition 
among  the  villagers  as  to  whose  well  shall  be  deepened.  Appli- 
cations for  well-sinking  flow  in  with  overwhelming  rapidity ;  but 
the  less  civilised  folk,  who  are  generally  the  worst  off,  suffer  in 
silence,  or  only  make  known  their  wants  when  the  relieving 
officer  visits  their  village.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good 
well  in  the  place,  the  people  often  try  to  hide  its  existence, 
showing  only  those  weUs  that  have  dried  up.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  watch  for  the  stream  of  women  coming  and  going 
with  their  brazen  water-vessels  gracefully  poised  on  their  heads, 
and  track  the  tell*tale  procession  to  the  water  supply.  Generally, 
however,  this  proves  to  be  merely  a  trickle  at  the  bottom  of  some 
deep  well,  where  the  people  must  sit  and  wait  in  turn  hour  after 
hour,  till  sufficient  of  the  muddy  fluid  has  collected  to  fill  a 
pitcher.  Then  comes  the  question  as  to  which  well  offers  the 
best  chance  of  successful  excavation.  Each  owner  of  an  irrigation 
well  claims  this  attribute  for  his  own,  and  points  out  how  his 
sugar-cane  or  his  wheat-field  is  doomed  to  wither  if  some  aid  is 
not  accorded  to  him.  Those  who  have  no  such  interests  declare 
that  the  village  well,  where  all  may  draw,  and  always  have  drawn, 
should  claim  the  first  attention.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
the  coexistence  in  each  community  of  two  castes — ^the  purer 
Hindus  and  Gonds  on  the  one  hand,  the  weavers  on  the  other. 
No  weaver  may  draw  firom  the  well  of  the  Hindus  lest  it  be  defiled ; 
nor  will  the  Hindu  drink  from  the  hands  or  the  well  of  a  weaver. 
Thus  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  dig  two  wells  or  to  depute  a 
certain  number  of  the  Hindu  element  to  give  water  to  their  less 
exalted  fellow-villagers.  The  choice  of  a  well  should  be  made 
solely  with  reference  to  the  chance  of  its  affording  a  good  supply. 
Low  ground,  near  some  dry  river-bed,  is  the  most  promising. 
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Wells  thai  penetrate  rock  should  be  avoided,  first  because  their 
deepening  is  expensive ;  secondly,  because  the  chance  of  finding 
water  is  small,  especially  where,  as  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
common  rock  is  black  basalt.  When  the  choice  has  been  made, 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  well  must  be  measured ;  an  estimate 
must  be  drawn  up,  based  on  these  data  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
to  be  excavated.  Then  money  for  the  wages  of  the  labourers  must 
be  made  over  to  the  headman,  and  the  methods  of  working  and 
account*keeping  have  to  be  explained.  Often  special  tools  must 
be  supplied — heavy  pickaxes,  crowbars,  iron  mallets,  and  *  jumpers.* 
If  the  rock  is  hard,  powder  must  be  given,  and  professional  well- 
sinkers,  skilled  in  the  art  of  blasting,  must  be  despatched  to  the 
spot.  Several  of  these  are  permanently  employed  by  each  relief 
officer.  All  this  must  be  done  in  a  country  where  resources  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  Then  the  work  must  be  supervised — no  easy 
task  when  it  is  proceeding  in  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  villages  at 
once.  On  completion  it  must  be  measured,  and  if  it  is  unsuccessful 
a  new  attempt  must  be  made. 

Often  wells  are  out  of  the  question,  or  all  attempts  to  find 
water  faiL  Holes  must  then  be  dug  in  any  old  tank  or  river-bed. 
But  often  rook  is  encountered,  and  then  all  that  remains  is  to 
send  the  people  for  water  to  some  neighbouring  village.  In  order 
that  some  water-sources  at  least  may  remain,  and  that  the 
populace  may  not  be  compelled  to  emigrate  en  masse,  every 
stream  in  which  the  least  flow  can  be  detected  has  been  already 
carefully  dammed  up,  either  by  earthwork  or,  more  generally,  by 
a  stout  brick  wall.  There  are  also  some  natural  water-holes  in 
which,  while  a  large  body  of  water  is  preserved,  the  danger  of 
contamination  arises.  If  the  neighbouring  soil  is  fairly  soft,  this 
may  be  avoided  by  digging  holes  near  the  bank,  into  which  the 
water  may  filter ;  if  the  people  can  be  persuaded  to  use  such 
jhireaSf  they  are  fairly  safe.  But  if  the  stream  flows  on  a  rock 
bed,  such  filtration  is  impossible,  and  an  artificial  filter  must  be 
constructed  in  the  water  itself.  This  is  done  by  building  up  in 
the  stream  two  concentric  circles  of  uncemented  brick :  the  inter- 
vening space  is  filled  with  rubble,  and  a  ramp  of  sand  or  gravel 
must  be  thrown  up  around  it.  When  the  water  contained  in 
this  cistern  has  been  baled  out  for  some  four  days,  the  contents 
become  clear  and  wholesome,  the  scum  of  the  stagnant  and  often 
^thy  water  outside  forming  a  deposit  in  the  chinks  of  brick  and 
xubble,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  best  of  filters. 

Another  form  of  employment  for  the  people  is  the  digging 
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out  of  old  tanks  or  ^  water-pockets '  for  the  use  of  cattle.  Expe- 
rience, however,  has  now  shown  that  water  thus  laid  bare  over  a 
large  area  rapidly  evaporates;  and,  as  the  economising  of  the 
fluid  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  thus  more  advisable, 
except  in  certain  soils,  to  dig  jhireas^  or  wells,  and  make  the 
work  of  raising  water  for  the  cattle  a  form  of  continuous  &mine 
relief. 

In  this  way  provision  is  made  for  a  starving  and  thirsty 
people.  But,  while  Grovemment  undertakes  to  save  life,  it  does 
not  provide  luxuries.  The  absence  of  a  charitable  reUef  fund 
in  this  year  has  robbed  the  operations  of  what  was  a  principal 
feature  and  a  heavy  task  in  1897.  It  is  impossible  to  distribute 
clothes  with  any  liberality.  It  wiU  be  impossible  when  the  sowing 
time  comes  round  to  dist^bute  gratuitous  sums  for  the  purchase 
of  seed  and  plough  bullocks.^ 


A  word  about  the  officials  who  execute  them,  and  their  daily 
duties.  Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  divisional  Commis* 
sioner  and  the  head  of  the  Province,  but  responsible  for  the 
working  of  his  own  district,  is  the  chief  civil  officer,  called  in 
these  parts  Deputy  Commissioner.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  he  supervises  the  entire  organisation  of  relief,  plans  and 
directs  the  network  of  relief  centres,  controls  the  available  funds, 
and  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  success  of  the  operations.  Under 
him  are  several  relief  officers,  generally,  but  not  always,  Enro^ 
peans.  They  are  drawn  from  various  sources :  the  Civil  Service, 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  the  Police,  or  the  Forest  Departments.  It 
is  they  who  have. to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, who  remain  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  district  supervising 
the  operations,  and  who  come  most  closely  into  contact  with  the 
phenomena  of  famine.  A  relief  officer  must  see  to  every  form  of 
relief  operations  in  his  charge ;  for,  though  works  managed  by  the 
Public  Works  or  Forest  Departments  are  not  under  his  orders,  he 
reports  upon  them  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  small  portion  of  his  duties,  which  lie  mainly  in  the 
supervision  of  small  works,  kitchens,  and  village  relief.  Up  with 
the  dawn,  the  relief  officer  swallows  a  hasty  morning  meal,  and 
leaves  his  tents  to  ride  round  a  number  of  villages  previously 
warned  of  his  coming.  In  the  hilly  tracts  it  is  often  impossible 
*  Tbis  was  written  before  the  opening  of  the  Mansion-House  Fund.— H.  S. 


VI. 


Such  are  the  main  measures  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  distress. 
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to  use  a  horse,  and  the  steep  slopes  and  bare  black  rock  must  be 
attacked  on  foot.  On  the  upland  plain,  though  the  country  is 
thick  with  large  pebbles,  there  are  generally  fair  bridle-paths 
where  one  can  ride  fast.  But  village  inspection  takes  a  long 
time ;  and  the  servants,  who  follow  on  foot,  carrying  a  bag  of 
rupees,  writing  materials,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  basket  of  cold 
tiffin,  generally  come  up  before  the  work  is  half  over.  Perhaps 
one's  arrival  has  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  hit  off  a  village  kitchen 
at  feeding  time.  The  numbers  shown  on  the  roll  must  be  checked 
by  the  numbers  actually  present ;  classification  must  be  inspected, 
hr  the  amount  of  food  given  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child. 
The  quality  of  the  food  must  be  examined,  and  the  proper  amount 
for  a  day's  issue  be  calculated ;  the  recent  accounts  must  be 
gone  through ;  and,  finally,  the  stock  of  grain  shown  to  be  in 
hand  must  be  measured — a  laborious  task.  Then  come  complaints 
and  difficulties.  The  kitchen  manager  wants  more  pay;  the 
headman  does  not  give  efficient  help ;  it  is  impossible  to  purchase 
condiments  at  the  prescribed  price ;  it  is  a  time  of  famine :  all 
men  are  starving  and  all  things  are  dear.  When  the  kitchen  has 
been  seen,  then  comes  the  village  relief.  The  village  register, 
written  up  in  square-headed  Hindi  characters,  must  be  read  over, 
the  recipients  answering  to  their  names.  They  must  be  ques- 
tioned to  ascertain  if  they  are  receiving  the  proper  dole.  Among 
the  Oonds  this  is  no  easy  matter ;  an  intelligent  Gond  cannot 
generally  count  further  than  twenty :  his  idea  of  money  is  of  the 
haziest.  Absentees  must  be  searched  for  in  their  houses.  The 
items  of  the  roll  must  be  compared  with  the  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditure.  Then  if  any  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  appear 
to  be  fit  for  work,  they  must  be  shipped  off  to  some  work. 
Finally  the  new  candidates  for  relief  are  brought  forward — aged 
folk,  children  whose  caste  forbids  them  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  a 
leper  gesticulating  with  fingerless  hands.  This  often  necessitates 
a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  as  the  native  of  India,  even  if  well  off,  has 
a  wonderful  knack  of  making  himself  appear  broken  down  and 
decrepit.  Now  an  old  lady,  arrayed  in  her  least  becoming 
toilette,  comes  forward,  bent  double,  leaning  on  her  staff.  The 
whole  village  is  assembled  for  the  function,  and  all  know  her 
usually  upright  gait ;  but  not  a  face  changes,  where  an  English 
community  would  be  convulsed  at  the  attempted  firaud.  Some- 
thing arouses  suspicion;  you  order  her  to  walk  upright;  she 
straightens  herself  and  moves  off  with  an  air  of  dignified  disap- 
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pointment.  But  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  hard ;  it  is  so  difficult 
(as  I  once  heard  it  expressed)  to  know  when  a  man  is  going  to  get 
thin.  When  the  roll  has  been  written  up  and  the  money  paid 
down,  there  remains,  perhaps,  a  village  work  to  be  seen.  The 
gangs  are  checked,  the  work  is  measured,  the  accounts  squared, 
and  firesh  funds  provided  to  carry  on  the  operations.  Then  we 
leave  the  village,  attended  by  its  elders,  still  mourning  over  their 
withered  crops  and  asking  for  new  measures  of  relief — ^the 
deepening  of  this  well,  the  restoration  of  that  tank.  Their 
lamentations  only  end  when  we  break  into  a  gallop  for  the  next 
village,  where  the  same,  or  similar,  business  must  be  transacted. 
At  midday  comes  tiffin  xmder  some  shady  tree,  and  then  more 
villages.  A  trifling  and  finnikin  sort  of  work  it  may  seem,  but 
famine  relief,  like  life,  is  made  up  of  trifles,  but  in  itself  is  not  a 
trifle.  Then  there  is  the  office  work,  the  transmission  of  orders  in 
vernacular  to  the  circle  officers,  who  seldom  understand  English ; 
the  correction  and  supervision  of  their  work,  the  devising  of  fresh 
methods  where  those  in  use  have  proved  faulty.  Meanwhile  our 
camels  have  carried  tent  and  kit  to  the  next  halting-place*  At 
last,  weary  and  thirsty,  we  see  the  gleam  of  white  canvas  through 
the  evening  gloom,  and  hurry  on  to  where  baths  and  cooling 
drinks  shall  compensate  for  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  day. 
These  are  pleasant  moments  in  camp  existence,  but  they  have 
their  price,  long  isolation  from  European  society ;  day  after  day 
the  same  ceaseless  drudgeiy,  ever  increasing  in  bulk  and  compli- 
cation ;  in  summer  the  raging  heat  under  the  ineffectual  shade  of 
canvas ;  after  summer  the  tropical  rains  turning  all  the  ways 
to  mire,  and  making  the  luxury  even  of  tent«  impossible. 

As  we  enjoy  the  cool  night  air  under  the  starlit  sky,  the 
thousand  flres  of  some  relief  work  twinkle  out  before  us,  or  the 
«moke  rises  into  the  moonlight  from  a  neighbouring  hamlet. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  are  in  a  place  of  famine.  Yet 
let  vigilance  be  relaxed  for  a  moment,  and  the  villages  would  be 
deserted,  the  highways  filled  with  hunger-stricken  skeletons,  and 
the  hyena  and  the  vulture  would  be  wrangling  over  the  unburied 
dead.  The  day  of  petty  unheroic  toil,  preceded  by  many  such, 
to  be  succeeded,  alas !  by  many  more,  has  done  its  work,  and  in  a 
land  of  dearth  they  have  enough. 
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"Without  enthusiasm  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  the  progress 
of  the  world  would  be  slow,  if  it  progressed  at  all.  But  our  *  enthu- 
siasm '  becomes  '  fanaticism '  to  those  who  do  not  share  our  ardour 
for  any  given  cause.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us 
that  &naticism  itself,  or  at  least  that  which  is  liable  to  go  by  the 
name,  is  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  world.  There  is 
.even  another  word  less  dignified,  less  conciliatory,  by  which  we 
most  be  content  to  hear  our  enthusiasm  described,  namely,  '  fads.' 
Faddism,  fanaticism,  and  enthusiasm,  these  three ;  and  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  particular  interests  we  would  all  claim  to  be 
inspired  by  the  loftiest  of  the  three — enthusiasm.  And  by  what 
right  shall  any  deny  us  our  title  to  this  claim  ?  As  its  derivation 
teaches  us,  enthusiasm,  rightly  interpreted,  means  *  inspired  of 
God.'  And  scofifers,  or  those  who  from  a  natural  inclination, 
lightly  and  without  suflBcient  grounds,  invariably  assume  the 
prophet  to  be  a  false  prophet,  commit  the  one  unpardonable  sin. 
They  may  happen  occasionally  to  be  right,  but  this  is  not  due  to 
their  insight  and  discrimination,  but  to  the  immutable  law  of 
averages,  nor  does  it  make  their  sin  the  less  heinous.  Neverthe- 
less, it  behoves  all  enthusiasts  to  take  these  mockers  into  account, 
and  so  to  present  their  case  as  to  give  least  offence,  to  rouse  the 
least  antagonism,  and  above  all,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
win  over  the  wobblers. 

Perhaps  the  enthusiasts  who  give  most  offence  in  the  largest 
numbers,  and  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  self-righteousness,  are 
Ihe  rmperance  Reformtra.  The  attitude  of  many  is  typified  by 
the  vehement  exclamation  of  an  earnest  lady  who  has  spent  many 
of  the  best  years  of  an  admirable  life  in  waging  war  against  the 
drink  traffic :  '  It  is  the  moderate  drinker  that  I  hate  most,  and 
who  most  retards  our  progress  ! '  It  reminds  one  of  the  languid 
lady  who  exclaims  to  her  attendant,  on  hearing  a  ring  at  her  bell, 
*  If  that  is  the  doctor,  please  say  lam  not  well  enough  to  see  him  ! ' 
How  much  more  admirable  is  the  attitude  of  that  apostle  of 
Temperance,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  admitted  in  her  evidence 
betbre  the  Liquor  Law  CJommission  that  if  there  were  no  exces-^ 
five  drinking  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  teetotal  societies ! 
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Perhaps,  however,  some  of  her  colleagues  resemble  the  old  lady 
who,  when  manifesting  too  fierce  a  Sabbatarian  spirit,  and  being 
reminded  by  her  minister  of  how  the  Founder  of  her  &iUi 
plucked  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath,  said  she  *  thought  none 
the  better  of  Him  for  that/  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
tendency  to  set  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  these  matters,  a  failure 
to  recognise  the  cause  of  intemperance,  and  too  great  a  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  law  to  remedy  this  overwhelming  evil.  Hence  arises 
the  repugnance  certain  reformers  manifest  towards  that,  to  them, 
hatefcd  and  contemptible  course — compromise.  It  would  seem  at 
times  that  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  means  of  procuring  a 
temperate  community,  they  forget  the  ends  they  ostensibly  have  in 
view.  This  surely  is  the  greater  happiness  of  that  vast  bulk  of  their 
fellow  human  beings,  whose  hope  of  even  glimpsing  this  beatific 
condition  is  likely  to  be  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  insidious 
monster  Drink !  But,  until  we  can  give  the  despairing  slum 
worker  something  better  than  beer  to  quicken  his  pulses  into  a 
more  generous  if  evanescent  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  what  right 
have  we,  even  we  well-fed  well-clothed  ^  teetotallers/  to  add  to 
the  burden  of  his  not  over-easy  life  by  one  hair's-breadth,  either 
by  putting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his  harmless 
glass  of  beer,  or  by  placing  a  stigma  upon  his  avowal  of  the  need 
for  what  is  often,  alas !  the  only  solace  of  his  joyless  life  ?  A  solace 
described,  from  the  luxurious  plane  he  habitually  occupies,  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  as  '  the  hour's  flouting  of  hard  life  that  good  wine 
brings ' — a  solace  sorry  enough,  I  admit,  but  £Etcts  should  be  faced 
and  dealt  with,  not  hidden  and  run  away  from.  No !  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  sorrow,  that  some  fierce  temperance  advocates 
make  one  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  hideous  consequences 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  that  urge  them  on  in  their  glorious  fight : 
it  seems  almost  as  if  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  rosier  brighter 
side  to  the  stimulating  vine-stream  fills  them  with  even  more 
disgust,  and  that  the  thought  of  its  convivial  influence  lashes 
them  into  an  even  greater  fury  of  indignation  against  the  genial 
Bacchus's  many-sided  gift. 

Perhaps  it  was  after  experiencing  the  full  torrent  of  these 
views  from  a  certain  host  famous  for  his  intemperate  advocacy  of 
temperance,  that  one  of  his  guests,  in  bidding  him  a  dejected 
farewell,  exclaimed,  *  Grood-bye,  my  dear  C,  it  is  only  by  the  grace 
of  Crod  that  I  do  not  leave  this  house  an  incorrigible  drunkard.' 

The  safest  and  most  useful  field  whereon  to  begin  operations 
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for  refonn  of  any  kind  is  not^  to  wage  war  against  the  ingrained 
prejudices  of  old  age,  but  to  direct  one's  whole  energies  in 
manoeuvring  the  plastic  mind  of  youth ;  and  the  grandest  and 
strongest  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  all  evil  is  Education. 

But  the  problem  as  to  how  the  children  of  conforming  and 
nonconforming  Christian,  of  Jewish  and  of  freethinking  ratepayers, 
are  to  receive  adequate  and  luminous  teaching,  each  according  to 
their  several  lights,  engenders  much  fierce  ardour  in  the  breasts  of 
some  public-spirited  politicians.  Mr.  Adler  deals  ably  with  the 
subject  in  a  little  work  on  the  '  Moral  Instruction  of  Children.' 
After  considering  various  plans  whereby  the  endeavour  would  be 
made  to  satisfy  sect  as  well  as  soul,  and  discarding  them  one  by 
one  as  not  meeting  the  demands  of  any  one  particular  sect,  and 
giving  grave  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  others,  he  sums  up  the 
case  as  follows  :  '  There  is  a  body  of  moral  truth  upon  which  all 
good  men  of  whatever  sect  or  opinion  are  agreed ;  it  is  the  business 
of  public  schools  to  deliver  to  their  pupils  this  common  fund  of 
moral  truth.'  As  to  method,  he  suggests  that '  the  modem  edu- 
cational methods  be  applied  to  that  stock  of  moral  truths  which 
all  good  men  accept,  and  you  will  have  the  material  for  the  moral 
lessons  which  are  needed  in  a  public  school.'  Moral  teaching  on 
this  principle  would  receive  far  more  attention  and  occupy  much 
more  time  in  the  regular  curriculum  than  it  does  at  present,  limited 
as  it  often  is  to  '  scripture  lessons '  during  the  week  and  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  often  regarded  by  the  child  as 
something  apart  irom  his  other  life.  The  moral  teaching  sug- 
gested as  part  of  the  weekly  lessons  would  comprise  definite 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  'Duty,'  divided  with  excellent 
snggestiveness  by  Mr.  Adler  into  three  main  provinces,  the  heads 
of  each  of  which  have  here  been  again  briefly  and  superficially 
subdivided. 

I.  Duty  to  self.  (I)  Physical.  Those  relating  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  body  in  its  highest  state  of  physical  perfection, 
involving  the  prohibition  of  suicide,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
organs ;  cleanliness,  temperance,  and  chastity.  (2)  Intellectual. 
The  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
the  cultivation  of  any  special  gifts.  Under  this  head  the  aesthetic 
qualities  would  receive  consideration.  (3)  Emotional.  The  con- 
trol and  purification  of  the  feelings,  the  power  of  thought  to  affect 
habits,  &c. 

II.  Duties  to  all  mankind,  justice,  charity,  &c. 
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III.  Special  social  duties :  conjugal,  parental,  filial ;  the  rela^ 
tions  between  employer  and  employed,  the  duties  of  citixenship, 
and  the  duties  of  friendship. 

Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  '  whole  field  of  duty '  will  be  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  child.  If  general  and  special  truths  relat- 
ing to  '  the  whole  duty  of  man'  could  be  assimilated  with  the 
same  degree  of  unquestioning  certitude  with  which  other  truths, 
mathematical,  scientific,  or  historical,  are  assimilated  as  non* 
debateable  material,  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fidlest  and 
freest  subsequent  search  after  truth,  there  would  inevitably  be  an 
incalculable  gain  in  moral  force.  For  if  these  ethical  conridera-* 
tions  invariably  governed  our  actions,  the  purpose  of  all  *  religions ' 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  effect  would  not  be  to  swell  the  triumph 
of  any  special  sect,  but  to  increase  the  total  sum  of  universal  good. 
And  is  it  aught  but  blasphemy  to  assert  that  this  is  not  the  Divine 
Purpose  ?  It  were  surely  to  invest  the  Deity  with  the  feeblest  of 
human  attributes  to  suppose  that  He  requires  personal  public 
recognition  of  services  which,  firom  their  very  nature,  it  is 
obvious  to  all  thinking  persons  He  alone  is  able  to  render. 

The  practice  of  ^  RUualimi*  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
another  subject  akin  to  the  above,  in  advocating  or  protesting 
against  which  enthusiasts  on  both  sides  justly  incur  the  title  of 
*  faddists.'  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  an  outsider — a  nonconforming 
nonconformist — to  appreciate  the  excitement  and  the  bitterness 
aroused  by  this  question:  the  supremacy  or  otherwise  of  the 
priesthood  in  its  own  sphere.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ugly  sordid  side  of  the  subject  is  more  in  evidence  amongst  the 
fierce  sticklers  for  the  '  rights '  of  the  layman  than  amongst  those 
who  support  the  independence  of  the  clergy.  These  at  least 
recognise  the  necessity  for  fireedom  in  interpreting  and  expressing 
spiritual  ideas,  a  necessity  felt  in  its  utmost  by  the  individual 
entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  a  large  concourse  of  people  depen- 
dent upon  him  for  the  administration  of  their  souls'  need.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  justice  on  the  side  of 
those  who  demand  their  poxmd  of  flesh  and  object  to  being 
crammed,  against  their  will,  with  accompanying  sauces  that  they 
find  disagree  with  them,  and  which  they  are  obliged  to  swallow  or 
go  without  their  accustomed  fare.  It  is  not  so  much,  they  wiD 
object,  that  they  are  given  more  than  they  have  paid  for,  but  that 
what  they  have  paid  for  is  given  them  in  a  form  so  disguised  that 
they  are  unable  to  recognise  it.    And  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
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said  for  those  who  regard  the  administration  of  their  religion  as  a 
commercial  concern.  Often,  unfortunately,  no  higher  views  ar^ 
entertained  of  their  mission  by  the  administrators  themselves. 
And  until  the  Church  is  financially  and  legally  free  from  the 
dominion  of  the  State,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  taint  of  this 
Btnltifying  conception  of  a  National  Spiritual  Sanatorium. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  endeavouring  to  impress  an 
eminent  divine  with  the  imperative  necessity  of  disestablishing 
the  Church  for  its  own  stability  and  increased  influence,  I  was 
met  in  reply  with  the  objection  that  the  first  move  of  the  Dis- 
established Church  would  be  to  evict  from  its  fold  all  the  inde- 
pendent-minded and  enUghtened  members  amongst  the  clergy. 
This  view  is  not  without  its  instructive  points.  It  proclaims 
the  scepticism  entertained  by  the  more  intelligent  clergymen  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  fair  and  open  mind,  coupled  with  a  desire 
for  enlightenment,  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  members  lay  and 
otherwise  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  consequent  need  they 
(the  more  enlightened)  experience  of  the  coercive  support,  as  it 
were,  of  the  State,  to  induce  the  unthinking  mob  to  accept  their 
teaching.  But  is  the  acceptance  of  spiritual  truths  capable  of 
l^eing  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Surely  to  believe  this  is 
to  drag  *  spiritual  truth '  down  to  the  level  of  all  mundane  laws 
^blished  self-protectively  on  the  material  plane. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  questions  which  form  the 
subjects  of  dispute  between  the  *  Protestants '  and  the  *  Eitualists,' 
we  are  entitled  to  glance  at  the  names  aroxmd  which  the  battle 
waxes  fiercest.  Bishop  Eyle  offers  a  *  short  catalogue '  illustrating 
the  chief  channels  wherein  a  *  systematic  determination  to  un- 
pfotestantise '  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  is  manifested. 

(a)  The  substitution  of  the  word  *  mass '  for  the '  Lord's  supper.' 

(h)  The  use  of  the  word  *  altar '  for  the  '  Lord's  table.' 

(c)  Designating  every  *  clergyman '  a  *  priest,'  or  worse  still  a 
*  sacrificing  priest.' 

Now  to  the  lukewarm  lay  mind  there  is  nothing  very  terrible 
^  these  substitutes,  and  they  appear  to  leave  untouched  the 
peat  questions  of  eternity  and  salvation.  But  perhaps  Mr.  S. 
Smith  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  exponent  of  Protestantism,  and 

put  the  case  in  the  House  of  Conmions  on  February  8,  1899, 
thus :  « We  claim  as  citizens  of  this  country  that  the  great  national 
settlement  of  the  sixteenth  century  shall  not  be  set  aside  by  the 
lawless  action  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  feeling  is  rapidly  growing 
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that  if  the  State  has  no  solution  to  offer,  the  State  tie  must  be  dis-  : 
solved,  and  the  contending  parties  left  to  fight  out  their  differences 
in  the  arena  of  free  discussion.'  Now,  so  far  from  this  appearing  a 
contingency  full  of  terrifying  potentialities,  to  some  people  it 
appears  a  *  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished/  It  seems 
monstrous  that  religious  aspirants  of  the  twentieth  century  are  to 
be  bound  by  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  sixteenth  by  a  sdi  of 
people  suffering  &om  the  most  blinding  of  all  emotions — ^burning 
hatred  for  their  co-religionists  whose  influence  they  were  seeking 
to  overthrow  and  supersede.  And  it  seems  a  primitive  species  of 
morality  that  demands  unqualified  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
a  contract  entered  into  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  because 
that  contract  happens  to  be  bound  by  that  most  sacred  of  all 
bonds,  a  monetary  fund. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  power  of  free  discussion 
can  be  conducive  to  nothing  but  good,  that  whatever  is  of  value  as 
embodied  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  will  endure  in  spite  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action,  and  that  the  '  Church ' 
whose  doctrines  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking 
man  and  woman  is  the  true  Church  and  the  only  one  founded  mi 
the  rock. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  regard  even  so  weighty  a 
subject  as  Woman's  Suffrage  as  a  fad.  And,  although  it  seems 
wellnigh  impossible  to  shriek  too  loudly  over  the  palpable 
injustice  of  women's  present  thraldom,  we  should  be  saved  from 
these  blatant  methods  by  the  example  of  those  who  oppose 
women  in  this  their  spirited  striving  after  self-help. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  case  of  the  tax-  and  rate-paying  woman 
who  demands  enfranchisement,  stated  temperately  and  accurately, 
is  so  unanswerable  that  no  hysterics  are  needed.  For,  as  Oarlyle 
said  of  Free  Trade,  no  argument  has  ever  been  heard  against  it 
Hhat  would  not  make  an  angel  weep.'  Indeed,  it  is  singular  ' 
that  on  this  subject  the  accepted  characteristics  of  the  male  and  ! 
female  appear  to  change  places.  The  woman  has  the  whole 
battery  of  reason  on  her  side,  the  man  relies  on  prehistoric 
prejudice.  The  manifestation  of  this  prejudice  takes  various 
forms.  Some  people  meet  women's  unanswerable  demand  for 
common  justice,  on  the  ground  that  taxation  necessitates  repce- 
sentation,  by  attempted  ridicule,  and  play  the  buffoon.  This  is 
essentially  the  rdle  Mr.  Labouchere  adopts  more  or  less  suocees- 
fully.   Others  meet  the  demand  courteously  but  natively,  with 
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all  sorts  of  prettily  flavoured  testimonials  as  to  the  charm  and 
usefulness  of  *  the  fedr  sex,'  which  are  very  gratifying,  but  so  un- 
necessary, for  women  never  doubted  the  possession  of  either 
quality  in  themselves.  Then  there  are  those  who  deny  women 
their  'rights'  brutally  and  aggressively.  One  kind  seems  to 
say :  '  Women  are  fools,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  so,  bless  them ! '  the 
other  kind  equally  say,  *  Women  are  fools,'  but  add,  *  we  wish  it 
were  not  so.'  Nevertheless  one  can  but  sympathise  and  even 
experience  a  feeling  akin  to  shame  when  one  sees  the  lords  of 
creation  forced  to  descend  from  the  lofty  pedestal  of  hard  logic, 
and  ensconce  themselves  behind  the  shield  allotted  without 
question  to  woman  by  man  as  her  lawful  armoury  of  defence, 
namely,  instinct  or  prejudice.  Yet  this  is  what  we  are  forced  to 
see — some  of  us  with  a  delicate  shrinking  from  the  exposure  of 
such  weak  spots  in  the  much-prized  and  much-vaunted  masculine 
brain.  But,  with  rising  hope  and  renewed  fiaith,  we  gratefully 
contemplate  the  communities  of  Wyoming,  New  Zealand,  West 
Australia,  South  Australia,  Idaho,  and  Colorado,  where  after 
many  a  struggle  the  male  population  have  reasserted  the 
supremacy  of  their  reasoning  powers  and  Woman  Suffirage  has 
been  established. 

Perhaps  the  ArUir^wisectioniata  have  the  most  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  their  righteous  crusade  against  legalised  cruelty 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  science,  and  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  humanity.  For  not  only  have  they  enemies  with- 
out the  camp,  but  enemies  within  to  contend  against.  The  enemies 
from  without  accuse  anti-vivisectionists  of  hysterical  ignorance,  and 
attribute  to  them  a  want  of  capacity  to  estimate  correctly  the  in- 
calculable service  that  is  rendered  to  the  human  race  through 
the  experiments  upon  living  animals,  which  experiments  they 
Assert,  through  their  most  eminent  apostles,  are  carried  on  per- 
fectly painlessly  to  animals,  and  that,  therefore,  they  afford  no 
justification  for  the  attacks  made  upon  the  experimenters.  On- 
slaughts from  within  come  from  those  who,  like  the  more  ardent 
spirits  amongst  the  temperance  reformers,  do  not  admit  the  word 
'compromise'  into  their  vocabulary,  nor  recognise  its  productive 
influence  on  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Their  watchword  is 
'  consistency,'  and  sooner  than  be  found  wanting  by  the  smallest 
scruple  in  this  superlative  quality,  they  will  forego  their  chance 
of  advancing  their  cause  by  however  appreciable  a  degree. 

Amongst  the  moderate  section,  however,  there  are  also  to  be 
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found  people  who  overstate  their  case,  or  state  it  wrongly,  neither  of 
which  is  necessary  if  a  cause  be  just  and  honourable.  There  are 
those  who,  on  platforms  for  instance,  glibly  proclaim  thdr  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  not  themselves  only,  but  some  one  dear  to  them 
(theirfavouritechild  for  choice),  in  the  cause  of  the  tortured  animal, 
or  inconsequently  maintain  their  potential  inflexibility  even  should 
the  glorious  prospect  of  an  unlimited  extension  of  years  be  offered 
them  at  the  price  of  a  tortured  animal's  life.  These  appear  to  less 
heroic  souls  to  give  away  their  case  by  formulating  hypotheseg 
involving  an  admission  of  the  usefulness  of  vivisection.  The 
only  reasonable  and  impregnable  position  for  anti-vivisectionists  to 
take  up  is  the  utter  uselessness  of  vivisection.  To  defend  oneself 
for  one's  energetic  action  with  the  plea  of  scientific  ignorance,  and 
to  put  on  the  inadequate  armour  of  sentiment,  is  attempting  too 
great  a  task  against  odds  veiy  much  in  favour  of  the  vivi* 
seotionists ;  but  the  anti-vivisectionists  have  on  their  side  weapons 
as  potent  as  the  physiologists,  on  the  battlefield  of  reason.  They 
possess  an  array  of  indisputable  and  undisputed  facts,  undisputed 
even  by  the  physiologists  themselves,  wherewith  to  confront  their 
enemies. 

Take  the  simple  £ELct,  for  instance,  of  the  almost  invariable 
difference  between  the  organs  of  the  human  and  other  animals : 
the  fetot  that  most  drugs  act  in  a  totally  different  manner  upon  the 
lower  animals'  organs  and  upon  the  same  organs  in  human  beings  : 
the  &ct  that  great  terror  causes  certain  fundamental  changes  in 
the  blood  and  juices  of  the  body,  thus  rendering  observation, 
when  the  animal  is  in  the  state  that  it  invariably  is  in  when 
being  vivisected,  useless  as  data  whereon  to  rest  knowledge 
as  to  how  the  drugs  administered  would  affect  even  the 
same  animal  when  in  a  normal  condition.  And  recently  a  vivi* 
sector  commented  upon  the  impossibility  of  forming  accurate 
opinions  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  during  vivisection,  because 
the  condition  of  the  vivisected  animal's  heart  was  never 
normal.  But  the  acquisition  of  this  positive  knowledge  will  not 
prevent  other  physiologists  from  making  similar  admittedly  use« 
less  experiments.  Thus  the  uncertain  science  of  medicine  can 
derive  no  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  effect  of  any  drug  on  the 
human  organism  from  experiments  upon  animals,  and  as  to 
surgery,  which  is  an  exact  science,  we  find  surgeons  of  such 
eminence  as  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  and  Mr.  Treves  publicly  declaring 
that  not  only  had  vivisection  Dot  taught  them  anything  that  was 
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of  nse  to  them  in  their  operations,  but  that  they  had  to  nnleam 
nearly  all  they  thought  they  had  learnt  from  experiments  on 
animals  when  they  came  to  operate  upon  human  beings.  As 
long  as  there  are  men  of  eminence  in  this  profession  who  question 
the  necessity  for  what,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  all  impar- 
tial people,  involves  hideous  suffering  to  helpless  and  inoffensive 
dumb  animals,  have  we  any  right  to  aid  and  abet  others  less  con- 
scientious and  less  scrupulous  in  inflicting  tortures  on  any  of 
God's  creatures  for  the  sake  of  some  possible  benefit  we,  as  human 
bemgs,  may  eventually  derive  from  their  action  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  same  eternal  laws  operate  in  the  physical  as 
in  the  moral  world,  and  if  we  are  convinced  that  by  violating  the 
recognised  laws  of  the  moral  universe  evil  ensues,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  physical  good  can  be  effected  by  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  the  weak  or  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  good.  It 
seems  clear  to  those  who  think  thus  that  vivisection  is  not 
only  wrong  because  it  is  useless,  but  useless  because  it  is  wrong ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  futile  to  expect  any  actions  to  yield  results 
contrary  to  those  which  universal  experience,  embodied  in  all 
the  accepted  codes  of  philosophical  and  religious  teaching,  justifies 
us  in  regarding  as  the  certain  ultimate  result,  or  the  inevitable 
aggregate  outcome,  of  a  particular  course  of  conduct. 

Convictions  based  on  unemotional  lines  are  necessarily  of  a 
more  stable  nature  than  those  governed  entirely  by  the  emotions. 
And  before  embarking  upon  any  weighty  enterprise,  it  is  well  to 
examine  our  opinions,  before  they  become  convictions,  by  the  God- 
given  light  of  Reason.  We  shall  then  be  less  likely  to  find  dis- 
oonragement  ourselves,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  less 
likely  also  to  retard  the  cause  we  are  endeavouring  to  advance. 

Agnes  Grove. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  STEWARDSHIP. 

When  the  London  papers  announced  that  Baymond  Fox,  M.P. 
for  Mid-Clare,  had  applied  for  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds,  other  men  in  Parliament  were  not  much  surprised. 
His  engagement  had  been  very  apparent,  as  his  pretty  fiancee,  &r 
from  trying  to  allure  him  from  his  political  duties  to  society 
frivolities,  had  herself  developed  an  absorbing  interest  in  politics, 
and  was  frequently  to  be  seen  dining  in  the  House  and  having  tea 
on  the  terrace,  and  even  sitting  through  duU  debates  behind  the 
grUle  of  the  ladies'  gallery,  with  an  aunt  who  would  have  infinitdy 
preferred  the  opera.  And  this  she  did  on  the  chance  of  hearing 
Baymond  open  his  eloquent  lips  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

But,  you  may  ask,  if  the  lady  was  so  sympathetic,  why  did  his 
engagement  entail  his  retirement  from  Parliament  ?  Well,  this 
was  the  way  of  it.  Her  &ther,  though  an  Irishman  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  same  political  party,  was  yet  eminently  practical, 
and,  having  made  his  way  in  the  world,  desired  to  have  as  a 
son-in-law  a  man  who  could  do  the  same.  He  had  made  it  the 
sole  condition  of  his  consent  to  the  engagement  that  Baymond 
should  leave  Parliament  till  he  had  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
independence  by  exercise  of  his  profession. 

Baymond  had  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  had  never 
practised.  He  felt  confident,  however,  that  all  would  be  plain 
sailing.  He  had  attained  a  reputation  as  an  orator  and  all-round 
clever  fellow,  was  also  a  popular  hero  in  a  way,  owing  to  a  pio- 
minent  part  he  had  taken  in  an  eviction  afifray  in  which  the  police 
came  off  second  best.  So  there  was  first  of  all  a  private  confer- 
ence with  the  lady  and  then  a  confidential  talk  with  his  party 
Leader  and  the  Whip,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
retirement  was  to  be  sanctioned. 

*  When  you  are  a  rich  man,'  said  the  Whip,  *  and  have  money 
to  waste  on  an  election  contest,  never  doubt  but  we'll  find  a  seat 
you  can  fight  for  us.    I  suppose  Mid-Clare  is  safe  for  our  party  ? ' 

Baymond  assured  them  that  Mid-Clare  was  safe,  and  promised 
to  go  down  and  back  their  candidate.  '  I'll  be  of  some  use  to 
him  with  the  **  hillside  men," '  he  added  with  a  meaning  smile. 
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'  I  flatter  myself  I  have  some  influence  in  that  quarter.'  So  they 
shook  hands  with  him  in  congratulation,  and  he  went  oS  elated, 
to  consult  with  Molly  and  Moll/s  father  as  to  the  prospects  of  a 
speedy  wedding. 

Thus  was  it  that  the  paragraph  about  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
came  into  the  papers.  It  created  no  great  stir  in  London,  and  in 
£bu^  appeared  in  a  very  backward  comer  of  the  papers,  but  copied 
into  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  Dublin  and  Irish  provincial 
press,  it  prodnced,  as  you  shall  hear,  a  ruction  such  as  the  party 
never  dreamed  of  on  the  day  when  the  Leader  and  the  Whip 
decided  that  Fox  might  safely  go,  and  that  the  seat  was  safe  for 
Moriarty. 

•  «»••••• 

Now  be  it  known  to  you  that  Baymond  Fox  owed  that  seat 
solely  and  simply  to  the  &vour  of  the  '  hillside  men.' 

This  section  of  the  constituency,  though  disavowing  all  par- 
liamentary agitation  in  favour  of  stronger  measures,  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  delightful  supremacy. 

By  holding  aloof  and  talking  haughtily,  as  if  the  ballot-box 
were  beneath  notice,  and  saying  they  disdained  to  vote  at  all,  they 
found  themselves  courted  on  all  sides  and  talked  at  in  eloquent 
style  by  the  rival  candidates  and  their  backers.  There  was  some 
pretty  tall  talk  at  that  Mid-Clare  election,  I  can  tell  you,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  never  reported  in  the  papers ;  but  Raymond 
Fox  won  easily.  Phil  Foy,  a  veteran  who  had  come  through  the 
'48  and  '67  troubles,  announced  it  as  his  conviction  that  the  young 
man  would  go  to  the  scaffold  for  his  country.  That  clinchoi  the 
matter. 

There  were  two  or  three  objectors,  but  old  Phil  carried  all 
objection  down.  The  word  was  given  in  the  right  quarter  and 
Raymond  headed  the  poll.  It  was  on  Phil's  support  that  he  was 
reckoning  when  he  promised  to  go  down  and  back  Moriarty  at  the 
bye-election. 

One  of  these  days  the  following  scene  was  enacted  at  the  door 
of  a  roadside  village  in  the  county  Clare.  The  cottage  was  the 
residence  of  Phil  Foy,  and  he  leaned  over  the  half-door  smoking 
contentedly,  till  a  strapping  young  fellow  came  up  from  the  town 
and  disturbed  his  serenity  by  wildly  waving  a  newspaper  as  he 
approached. 
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*  What's  on  the  paper,  Denny  ? '  he  shouted  in  a  hearty  voice. 
*  Spake  up,  man,  an'  tell  us — ^is  it  a  furrin'  war  ? '  Phil  was  always 
on  the  outlook  for  a  *  furrin'  war ; '  there  had  come  none  to  answer 
his  expectation  in  all  his  long  lifetime.  The  Crimean  one  was  a 
deadly  disappointment  that  he  had  hardly  recovered  from  yet. 

<  No  chance  of  a  war  at  all,  Phil,'  shouted  Denny,  *  but  here's 
something  that  will  astonish  you  more  than  if  there  was.' 

*  What  then  ?   Don't  be  keepin'  it  oflf  me.    What  is  it  at  all, 


'  This,'  said  Denny,  with  a  grin ;  *  Misther  Raymond  Fox,  ihat 
ye  had  us  all  to  vote  for,  and  what's  more  get  our  skulls  cracked 
for,  he  has  resigned  his  sate,  that's  all.' 

*  Hoorah  h'  said  oM  Phil  exultantly,  *  the  l)oy  wa^  too  good  for 
them.    He  belongs  to     by  rights.' 

'Hould  on  till  ye  hear  all,'  said  Denny,  and  he  shook  his 
head  ominously ;  '  ye  were  too  confidin'  and  aisily  taken  in,  PhiL 
Hear  to  this.'  Running  his  finger  down  the  column  he  found  the 
place  and  read  aloud : 

'  "  The  London  papers  announce  the  resignation  of  the  member 
for  Mid-Clare.  Mr.  Raymond  Fox  has  applied  to  the  Speaker  for 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds." ' 

*  A  Grovemment  ofl5ce,'  said  Phil  in  an  ominous  voice.  *  'Tis  a 
lie.    ril  never  believe  it.' 

*  'Tis  worse  than  Sadleir  and  Keogh,'  went  on  Denny.  *  They 
were  sought  after  and  had  temptation  put  in  their,  way,  but  he's 
been  runnin'  after  a  job  himself.  He  applied  for  the  post,  they 
say,  aye,  and  begorra  he  has  got  what  he  asked,'  and  he  read  again 
from  the  London  correspondent's  letter  : 

'  The  Speaker  has  granted  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  to  Mr.  Raymond  Fox." ' 

Phil  struck  the  door  a  mighty  blow  and  shivered  his  pipe  to 
pieces.  '  'Tis  a  lie,  I  say,  an  invintion  av  the  London  papers ;  FU 
wait  till  I  hear  it  from  his  own  lips.' 

*  ^ell,  yo^i'll  not  JjAve  long  to  wa\t,'  went,  on  Denpy,  *  for,  he's 
comin'  to  the  town  beyant  on  Wednesday  week.  The  committee's 
sittin'  now  to  arrange  things,  an'  the  bands  is  to  be  out  an'  torch- 
lights all  as  usual  just  as  if  he  hadn't  disgraced  the  county  Clare. 
Moreover,  here's  a  letter  for  yourself,  Phil,  with  the  London  maik. 
Maybe  there's  news  in  it.' 

Phil  rent  the  envelope  asunder  and  read  the  contents.  He 
saw  the  bold  signature  '  Raymond  Fox,'  and  read  these  words  over 
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it :  'I  hope  to  stand  among  the  bojs  of  Clare  on  Wednesday  next 
and  to  give  them  an  account  of  my  stewardship.  The  cause  of  my 
resigning  at  this  juncture  is  one  on  account  of  which  my  friends 
will  have  reason  to  congratulate  me,  and  I  hope  that  you,  PhU,  may 
be  among  the  foremost  to  take  my  hand  and  wish  me  good-luck 
in  my  new  sphere  of  life/ 

Slowly  the  old  man  read  it  to  himself ;  tears  were  gathering  in 
his  eyes.  Suddenly  they  flashed  fire.  * "  An  account  of  his  steward- 
ship "  is  it,  then,  he  is  for  giving  us,  and  asking  us  to  wish  him 
lack  ?  rU  teach  him  the  mettle  that  is  in  the  boys  of  Clare. 
Wednesday  week  is  it  ?  Aye !  Well,  Phil  Foy  will  be  there.' 
•  •••••• 

Raymond  entered  the  town  in  a  wagonette  and  pair,  a  brass 
band  playing  before  him  and  torch-bearers  in  ranks  around.  He 
stood  bareheaded  and  elate,  waving  his  hat,  and  proud  to  show 
Moriarty,  the  new  man,  how  popular  he  was.  *But  wait,'  he 
whispered  in  confidence,  *  wait  till  you  see  the  reception  I'll  get 
from  "  the  boys "  when  I  speak  to-night.  I  know  how  to  gain 
their  hearts,  and  what's  more,  their  vote.  I  don't  mind  giving  you 
the  straight  tip — when  vn  doubt  quote  John  Mitchel.  I  have  a 
couple  of  fine  passages  off  to  quote  to-night ;  just  wait  till  you  hear 
how  they'll  cheer.' 

The  haU  was  reached.  It  was  packed  to  suffocation,  and  out- 
side in  the  street  all  the  youngsters  of  the  town  assembled  to 
stand  in  the  mud  and  rain,  and  echo  the  acclamations  that  would 
come  through  the  open  windows. 

Raymond  struggled  up  the  hall  to  the  platform  with  difficulty. 
Be  had  to  shake  hands  right  and  left.  He  had,  moreover,  to  try 
to  remember  everybody's  names.  It  was  somewhat  confusing, 
but  he  bore  it  well.  There  were  some,  however,  whom  he  remem- 
bered but  did  not  see.  Where  was  Phil  Foy  ?  Where  were  these 
sturdy  battalions  who,  with  swinging  shillelaghs  at  a  time  of 
stress,  had  cleared  the  Market  Square  of  his  opponents,  proving  that 
*  physical  force '  doctrines  were  with  them  not  merely  theoretical  ? 

His  brow  cleared  when  at  length  he  gained  the  platform  and 
liwjed  the  hall.  There  was  the  veteran  Phil,  well  to  the  back, 
with  his  stalwarts  around  him  some  six  rows  deep.  Phil  leaned 
on  the  top  of  his  blackthorn.   Every  maui  carried  one. 

'  Aha  I  I  see,'  thought  Baymond ;  '  an  assault  is  feared ;  they're 
guarding  the  entrance.^   He  waved  his  hand  airily  in  the  direction 
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of  Phil,  but  concluded  the  old  man  did  not  see  him,  for  there  was 
no  response. 

They  were  singularly  undemonstrative  to-night,  those  '  hiU- 
siders.'   Maybe  they  were  sad  at  losing  their  chosen  one. 

Could  he  have  heard  what  they  were  discussing  in  undertones, 
he  would  have  understood  their  grimness.  '  Tis  a  group  of  islands 
somewhere  out  in  the  East  he's  made  governor  of,'  said  one.  *  I 
don't  rightly  know  where  they  are,  but  'tis  a  fine  salary  he  will  be 
getting ! ' 

'  Now  little  you  know  about  it,'  -said  another ;  '  'tis  just  a  big 
estate  he's  made  agent  for.  Steward's  the  English  for  a  land-agent. 
Bad  luck  jbo  all  av  thim.' 

Anyhow  they  all  shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  that  he 
might  end  on  the  bench,  for  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  would  be  looking 
to  be  made  a  judge,  and  coming  round  no  doubt  to  the  Ennis 
assizes  and  hanging  some  of  his  old  friends. 

The  chairman  rose  and  spoke,  and  when  he  had  finished  Phil's 
party  uttered  portentous  groans.  Half  the  audience  joined  in  this 
demonstration,  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one  had  | 
discovered  a  dark  blot  on  the  poor  man's  political  character.  He 
had  hitherto  been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  upright  National- 
ists, familiarly  known  as  *  Honest  John  Cuddihy.'  That  made 
matters  worse  if  he  had  gone  wrong  now. 

Even  Raymond  and  Moriarty  looked  on' him  coldly,  though  h^ 
had  spoken  flatteringly  of  them  both.  *  Too  bad/  they  thought, 
'  to  saddle  us  with  an  unpopular  chairman.'  But  now  the  retiring 
member,  believing  he  would  soon  be  all  right,  sprang  to  his  fe^ 
in  an  alert  and  graceful  manner,  and  flinging  out  his  right  ana 
struck  an  attitude  suitable  for  the  opening  of  his  great  oration. 

•Men  of  the  Banner  County,'  he  said  in  thrilling  musical 
tones,  then  paused  for  the  usual  applause.  | 

I  must  explain  to  the  unsophisticated  Sassenach  that,  like 
Homer's  heroes,  most  Irish  towns  and  counties  have  their  appro- 
priate epithets,  which  no  election  speaker  should  be  ignorant  of. 
There  is  'rebel'  Cork,  'gallant'  Tipperary,  Limerick  of  the 
'violated  treaty,'  the  'urbs  intacta'  which  is  Waterford,  and  j 
Gralway  the  '  City  of  the  Tribes.'  ' 

Well,  not  to  digress,  Clare  is  the  Banner  County,  and  when 
Raymond  Fox  held  up  his  right  hand  in  that  melodramatic 
fashion,  he  was  meaning  to  suggest  that,  figuratively  speaking,  he 
was  upholding  the  county's  banner.    There  was  little  applause. 
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'  Men  of  the  Banner  County,'  he  repeated.  Then  in  a  tone  of 
thunder  that  made  him  collapse  came  a  voice  from  the  back  of 
the  hall. 

*  Boys  av  Clare  ! ' 

He  suddenly  was  aware  that  Phil  Foy  was  standing  erect  and 
defiant,  pointing  at  him  with  derisive  finger.  The  audience  by 
now  had  their  backs  to  the  platform,  and  were  struggling  for  a 
glimpse  of  this  new  orator.  Raymond  Fox  could  not  proceed 
when  nobody  was  looking  at  him.  He  folded  his  arms  firmly 
and  said  in  a  calm  tone,  '  I  beg  a  hearing  for  my  good  friend, 
Phil  Foy.    He  has  no  doubt  some  news  of  importance.* 

•  Ye  need  beg  nothing  for  me,  young  man/  said  Phil.  *  Keep 
all  yer  beggary  for  the  British  Government.  I  can  speak  to  the 
boys  av  Clare  without  yer  favour,  Mr.  Raymond  Fox.* 

A  shout  of  approbation  went  up.  *  Bravo,  Phil!  Go  on, 
Phil !  Right  ye  are !  Ye  were  heard  in  the  County  Clare  before 
he  was  cradled.* 

Half  of  them  had  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  was  up, 
but  assumed  that  anyhow  Phil  was  right.  As  a  man  who  had 
been  in  gaol  for  Ireland,  his  opinion  was  taken  as  a  rule  on  trust. 

A  thrill  of  unholy  joy  went  round  the  room,  and  they  cheered 
him  lustily.  Was  he  not  providing  excitement  enough  to  keep 
the  town  going  for  seven  years  ?  He  had  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
respectable  Mr.  Cuddihy — *  honest  John  ;  *  he  was  denouncing 
young  Fox,  whom  he  had  himself  made  member.  '  Three  cheers 
for  Phil,'  they  shouted ;  '  go  on,  Phil  I  *    They  wanted  to  hear 


The  youngsters  outside  took  up  the  applause  with  shrill 
hurrahs,  and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  big  drum,  which  was 
outside  with  the  band,  was  banged  frantically;  the  same  drum 
which  had  erewhile  headed  Raymond's  triumphal  entry  to  the 
tune  of  Brian  Boron's  march. 

•  Boys  of  Clare,'  went  on  Phil  when  the  tumult  quieted,  '  in 
presence  of  you,  one  and  all,  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Raymond  Fox 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  announcement  that  he  has 
accepted  British  gold  and  taken  an  office  under  the  Government.* 

A  howl  of  execration  went  up.  They  believed  it  already. 
Raymond  stood  as  one  thunderstruck,  then  laughed  carelessly. 

*  Certainly  not.  I  retire  from  Parliament  to  devote  myself  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  I  would  ask  my  old  friend  Phil  Foy  the 
grounds  he  has  for  this  monstrous  accusation.* 
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*  Tis  in  all  the  London  papers.  Tis  copied  in  the  Dublin 
weeklies.  I  have  it  in  black  and  white,  and  your  own  letter  more- 
over, young  man,  saying  how  you'd  come  and  tell  us  how  you 
got  the  stewardship.' 

Kaymond  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  a  dazed  way. 
The  outlook  was  threatening,  many  of  the  audience  were  shaking 
their  shillelaghs  at  him  in  a  suggestive  fashion.  Moriarty,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  was  cruel  enough  to  whisper : 

*Are  these  the  '*boys"  you  spoke  of  influencing  on  my 
behalf?'  and  then  smilingly,  *  try  them  with  John  Mitchel,  quick, 
for  mercy's  sake,  or  'tis  murdered  we'll  all  be  ! ' 

<  Hush  ! '  said  Raymond  testily,  and  then  he  heed  the  crowd. 
*  I  await,'  he  said,  '  the  reading  of  these  extraordinary  allegations, 
which  as  far  as  I  can  judge  must  be  the  figment  of  a  disordered 
imagination.' 

His  manner  was  haughty  in  the  extreme;  unconsciously  he 
fell  into  an  English  accent,  which  quite  unwillingly  he  had  con- 
tracted at  St.  Stephen's.  The  audience  resented  both  the  English 
accent  and  the  hauteur  of  his  manner. 

'  Listen  to  the  English  hum  haws  of  him  I  Where  did  ye 
lave  yer  good  old  Irish  brogue?  'Tis  crazy  he  says  Phil  is! 
Send  him  back  to  where  he  came  from.'  Such  were  the  exdama- 
tidns  that  he  heard  ring  out  above  the  uproar. 

Suddenly  Phil  Foy  held  up  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  and  a 
letter,  and  he  signalled  for  silence.  Listantly  all  was  stilL  You 
could  have  heard  a  mouse  squeak. 

All  leaned  attentively  to  hear,  and  Phil,  holding  the  document 
to  the  glare  of  a  lamp,  read  as  follows  : 

* "  Our  London  Correspondent  states  on  good  authority  that 
]\Ir.  Raymond  Fox  has  been  appointed  to  the  Stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.    A  vacancy  is  thus  created  in  Mid  Clare.'" 

*  Listen  to  that  now,'  growled  a  big  giant  of  a  fellow  who 
stood  at  Phil's  right  hand,  and  then,  shaking  his  stick  at  the 
platform,  '  beggora,  young  man,  there'll  be  a  vacancy  where  you're 
standin'  in  a  minute  or  two.' 

Phil  waved  his  hand  at  his  too  militant  supporters  and  as- 
sumed a  calmly  judicial  manner. 

'  The  vilest  criminal,'  he  said,  *  is  not  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  Hould  yer  tongues  all  av  ye.  Misther  Raymond  Fox, 
now  is  yer  time  to  spake  out  an'  clear  yer  character.'  But  Phil's 
dignity  was  utterly  upset  by  the  sudden  convulsion  that  shook 
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the  platform,  a  storm  of  laaghter  that  was  like  a  tbuDderstorm 
and  earthquake  combined. 

*  The  Chiltem  Hundreds,  by  Jove  ! '  laughed  Moriarty.  *  Fox, 
my  boy,  hurry  up  and  explain  the  business,  or  we're  lost  men. 
The  vilest  criminal — did  you  hear  that?  Why  they're  harder  on 
you  than  the  Primrose  League.' 

But  Raymond  could  hardly  find  words  to  explain — he  hesitated 
and  stammered. 

'  Spake  up,'  shouted  old  Phil,  stung  beyond  endurance.  *  This 
is  no  laughin'  matter.  Are  the  words  on  this  paper  true  or  are 
they  not  ? ' 

Raymond  coUected  himself.  *  Give  me  leave  to  explain.  The 
statement,  as  I  shall  show  you,  is  verbally  true,  but  my  good 
friend  is  ignorant  of  the  formalities  of  Parliamentary  procedure.' 

*  An'  proud  I  am,*  shouted  Phil.  *  Boys,  he  gives  in  to  it ! 
Away  wid  him  an'  the  loikes  av  him.' 

The  mirth  on  the  platform  was  checked  by  a  sudden  scuffling 
sound  from  the  bottom  of  the  hall — the  noise  made  by  close- 
crowded,  heavy-booted  men  who  were  finding  their  feet  and  their 
sticks. 

Raymond  turned  pale  as  death,  plucky  and  all  as  he  was. 
Moriarty  ceased  his  chuckling.  *  We're  lost  men,'  he  murmured ; 
*  they'll  break  every  bone  in  our  bodies.' 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  platform,  and  the  Steward  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds  stood  there  facing  the  tumrdt.  He  had  nothing 
to  hope  for,  now,  but  that  they'd  find  out  their  mistake  after  he 
was  dead  and  done  for,  and  give  him  a  place  among  the  martyrs. 
The  newest  form  of  dying  for  one's  country  this  would  be,  to  be 
killed  .by  mistake  in  an  election  riot  by  one's  own  friends. 

But  it  turned  out  that  John  Caddihy  had  done  a  wise  thing. 
He  had  brought  in  his  pocket  the  key  of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  thinking  that  though  they  brought  the  hero  of  the  day 
up  the  hall  at  arrival  to  receive  the  handshakes  of  his  admirers, 
they  might  wish  to  depart  with  less  obstruction. 

So  as  Raymond  stood  there  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes 
flashing,  ready  for  martyrdom  and  thinking  of  Molly,  he  felt  his 
coat-^tails  seized  from  behind,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was 
he  was  swung  around  and  propelled  almost  headlong  down  the 
stair.  The  door  was  clapped  to  behind  the  fugitives,  and  the 
clatter  of  sticks  that  came  on  it  in  a  minute  or  two  made  them 
glad  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  it. 
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•  To  the  station/  said  Mr.  Cuddihy  to  the  driver  of  the  wagon- 
ette. *  Drive  like  the  devU  an'  you'll  catch  the  half-eight  train. 
Never  mind  the  music  ! '  (this  to  the  band-master,  who  was 
mustering  his  musicians).  *  Good-bye,  gentlemen  !  I  must  go  and 
lock  them  in,  or  they'll  be  after  you.' 

*••••••• 

Thus  their  lives  were  saved,  but  Raymond's  reputation  was 
beyond  salvation.  Of  course  the  business  was  explained  and 
cleared  up  and  understood  by  most  people,  and  by  them  treated 
as  a  joke.  But  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  be  the  butt  of  a  joke,  if 
you  want  to  be  taken  seriously  and  aim  at  being  an  M.P.  And 
then  away  up  the  country  there  were  people  who  never  listened 
to  the  explanation.  They  were  told  that  Raymond  Fox  was  not 
in  receipt  of  a  Government  salary,  and  that  his  stewardship  was 
only  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  he  wasn't  in  the  position  beyond  a 
week. 

*Well  now,'  they  would  say  with  a  twinkle  in  their  eyes. 
*  An'  so  he  gev  up  the  job,  did  he  ?  after  the  bother  he  had  gettin' 
it.    It  tuk  Phil  Foy  and  the  boys  to  strike  terror  in  his  sowL' 

Raymond  is  happily  married  to  Molly  and  a  success  at  the 
bar;  but  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  he  does  not  go  on  the 
Munster  circuit,  and  if  ever  again  he  contests  a  seat  it  will  be 
one  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  county  Clare. 

Alice  L.  Milligaw. 
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I  KNEW  Mr.  Blackmore  intimately  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life,  and  to  know  him  in  that  sense  was  to  love  him.  Genias 
apart,  he  was  a  delightful  man — perhaps  all  the  more  so  because 
he  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  His  outlook  on 
life  was  singularly  independent,  his  speech  was  kindly,  pic« 
turesque,  and  shrewd.  His  gift  of  humour  flashed  forth  on  the 
least  provocation,  and  played  around  almost  every  subject  which 
arose  in  the  give-and-take  of  after-dinner  talk.  He  was  an  un- 
compromising Conservative  in  the  social  even  more  than  in  the 
political  sense,  and  had  no  patience  with  authors  who  inspire 
paragraphs  about  themselves,  or  pose  before  the  camera  in  their 
own  Ubraries.  Once,  so  he  told  me,  a  writer  of  the  flamboyant 
modem  school  expressed,  through  a  fair  lady  in  whom  Blackmore 
took  an  interest,  a  wish  to  meet  him.  He  knew  the  man  and 
did  not  relish  the  proposed  encounter,  and  so  he  assured  me 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he  wrote  back  to  pay  that  he  was 
afraid  that  the  pleasure  would  not  be  mutual.  He  laughed  gaily 
at  his  own  merciful  deliverance  from  the  spread-eagle  bore. 
If  there  was  one  thing  he  detested  more  than  another,  it  was  the 
penalty  of  his  own  fame.  He  used  to  lament  in  comical  fashion 
that  he  had  been  hounded  out  of  the  lovely  strip  of  coast  where 
Devon  and  Somerset  meet  by  the  holiday  crowd  who  wanted  to 
do  personal  homage  to  the  author  of  '  Lorna  Doone.'  He  loved 
peace  and  quietude  beyond  all  else,  as  became  a  shy,  proud, 
scholarly  man,  who  was  perfectly  aware  in  a  quiet  way  that  he 
was  a  great  master  of  romance,  without  the  cheap  though  well- 
meant  assurances  of  every  passer-by  to  that  effect. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  almost  every  journal  in  England  about  Mr.  Blackmore's 
*  solid  prosperity  *  as  a  market  gardener.  He  would  have  smiled 
grimly  at  such  comments.  He  loved  nature  with  whole-hearted 
devotion,  and  his  fourteen  acres  at  Teddington,  where  he  culti- 
vated grapes,  pears,  and  strawberries — and  at  one  time  camellias 
and  other  exotics — were  his  playground.  He  lived  in  that  garden, 
and  latterly  never  went  beyond  it,  except  on  Sundays  on  his 
way  to  church.    He  had  a  cordial  dislike  of  London,  and  to  my 
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knowledge  bad  not  been  in  it  during  the  last  four  jears  even  for 
a  day.  He  was  fond  of  specimen  trees,  and  would  import  them 
from  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  gloried  in  his  pears  and 
apples,  and  when  one  dined  with  him  he  used  to  wax  eloquent 
over  the  de^eert  in  recommending  this  fruit  or  that  as  choice  and 
rare.  But  it  is  absurd  to  Fay  that  he  gardened  to  profit.  On  the 
contrary,  he  told  me,  and  somewhat  ruefully,  that  he  had  bad 
to  pay  dearly  for  his  hobby,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
cultivation  of  fruit  represented  on  an  average  250^.  a  year  oat 
of  pocket.  I  remember  sitting  with  him  one  windy  afternoon  in 
October,  when  our  conversation — half  picnic  of  fancy,  half  sacn- 
ment  of  soul — ^was  interrupted  by  the  servant-maid,  who  said  that 
the  chief  man  about  the  garden  wanted  to  see  him  at  once. 
Blackmore  lifted  his  eyebrows,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  long 
churchwarden  pipe,  roFe  reluctantly,  apologised,  and  disappeared. 
When  he  came  back,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes,  it  was 
to  say  that  the  gale  had  blown  down  ten  yards  of  his  high  fence, 
and  that  the  Philistines  were  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  the 
urchins  of  Teddington,  who  at  length  had  found  their  way  into 
his  jealously  guarded  orchard.  His  half-pathetic  amusement  at 
their  boisterous  glee  as  they  chased  one  another  over  his  pre- 
serves was  irresistible,  and,  to  do  him  credit,  he  joined  heartilj 
in  the  laugh.  Next  to  the  pruning  of  his  vines  and  the  care  of 
his  pear  trees,  chess  was  his  chief  diversion,  and  his  pipe  his 
unfailing  solace.  He  loved  dogs,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  he  called  the  house  which  he  built  at  Teddington 
after  a  favourite  hound.  In  earlier  years  he  bandied  a  gun 
adroitly,  and  far  on  in  life  a  rod,  for  he  was  an  enthusiastic  angl^. 

His  closing  years  were  spent  in  strict  seclusion.  He  led  the 
intellectual  life,  sat  lightly  on  the  verdict  of  the  crowd,  minded 
his  own  business,  and  cultivated  horticulture  and  the  philosophic 
mood.  Although  his  fame  was  world-wide,  be  was  not  knovn 
even  by  sight  to  the  majority  of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Teddington,  and  as  years  went  on  he  more  and  more  bugged  bis 
own  seclusion,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Villadom.  A  ring  at 
his  bell  would  send  him  into  his  garden  by  the  back  door.  *  WdL 
but  if  they  must  see  you,'  was  often  the  parting  shot.  His  reply 
was  characteristic  :  Mf  it  is  a  man,  send  him  out  to  me  ;  but  if  it 
is  a  lady,  I  will  come  to  her.'  When  I  was  writing  the  life  d 
Lord  John  Hussell,  I  was  much  at  Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond 
Park.  Once,  I  asked  the  widow  of  that  famous  statesman — heisdf 
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a  -woman  of  keen  intellectual  culture  and  catholic  sympathies — 
whether  she  knew  Mr.  Blackmore.  She  said  *  No/  and  launched 
immediately  into  the  praise  of  his  books.  When  I  told  her  he 
had  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  only  a  few  miles  away  from  her 
own  home,  she  was  startled,  and  begged  me  to  bring  him  to  see 
her.  But  Mr.  Blackmore,  though  pleased  at  the  proposal,  was 
even  then  somewhat  shaky  on  his  legs,  and  so  the  project  was 
abandoned.  George  Macdonald  once  said  to  me,  '  I  always  wanted 
to  know  that  man/  and  I  know  of  a  certainty  that  Blackmore  also 
wanted  to  know  him ;  but,  alas,  they  never  met,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  His  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hardy,  especially  in  the  personal 
sense,  was  marked,  and  I  know  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Dorchester  was  so  fax  from  Teddington.  Blackmore  was  by  no 
means  easy  of  access,  a  circumstance  that  was  due  in  part  to  his 
own  proud  shyness.  Few  great  writers  were  more  kind,  however, 
to  younger  men,  especially  novelists,  and  I  could  give  instances  of 
this,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  violate  the  confidences  of  intimate 
nnguarded  talk. 

I  have  a  big  bundle  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  letters  written  during 
the  last  eight  years.  They  are  brief  notes  for  the  most  part, 
indited  in  that  violet  ink  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  I  once  was  staying  in  a  sleepy  little  town,  remote 
from  London.  Blackmore  knew  it  well,  in  fact  he  had  sent  me 
thither.  Years  before,  he  had  purchased  at  a  funny  little  shop 
in  that  quaint  seaside  town  his  first  bottle  of  this  magic  ink.  He 
begged  me  to  get  him  some  more  from  the  same  place,  as  he  had 
hunted  up  and  down  London  in  vain  for  it.  I  did  so,  and  to  the 
amusement  of  us  both  it  proved  to  be  manufactured  in  Kentish 
Town.  He  laid  in  a  stock  with  much  of  the  gusto  which  other 
men  show  in  laying  in  some  choice  brand  of  champagne;  and 
when  I  last  asked  him  if  the  ink  had  not  run  dry,  he  said,  *  No, 
and  it  promises  to  outlast  my  pen.'  The  novel  of  his  own  which 
he  most  liked  was  not  *  Loma  Doone,'  but  *  The  Maid  of  Sker,' 
and  after  that  *  Springhaven  '  and  *  Alice  Lorraine.'  He  used  to 
smile  with  a  touch  of  quiet  disdain  at  the  oracular  young  gentle- 
men in  the  press,  who  went  into  ecstasies  over  '  Loma  Doone,' 
and  proceeded  to  run  down  everything  else  he  wrote,  or  at  best  to 
damn  his  subsequent  achievements  with  faint  praise.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  had  made  a  reputation  that  would  last, 
and  in  his  own  quiet  modest  way  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience. 
Once  when  there  was  talk  of  a  lavishly  illustrated  edition  of  one 
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of  his  stories,  he  said  to  me,  '  I  am  not  very  anxions  to  be  illas- 
trated ;  for  I  never  yet  saw  any  illustrations  of  my  own  work  that 
did  not  kindle  my  wrath.  They  were  better  than  my  work,  I  dare 
say ;  but  then  they  were  not  a  bit  like  it,  conveying  in  no  way  what 
I  meant  either  in  character  or  scenery.'  He  used  to  denounce  what 
he  called  the  stupid  system,  which  prevents  '  author  and  artist 
from  putting  their  heads  together '  in  the  interests  of  common 
interpretation.  I  was  surprised  when  he  added,  have  never 
yet  set  eyes' — this  was  in  1894 — *  on  one  of  the  many  gentlemen 
who  have  done  me  the  honour  of  putting  their  ideas  as  mine.' 

Many  of  his  laconic  notes  give  a  picture  with  almost  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  Writing  in  an  evil  month  of  May,  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  east  winds  blew  persistently,  he  says :  *  We  can  get  no 
rain.  All  crops  must  fail  with  another  month  of  this  fearful 
drought.  Already  the  pears  fall  like  hailstones.'  Then  a  few 
weeks  later :  '  Goodness  knows  I  have  not  much  to  grin  at  in 
these  evil  days,  when  we  cannot  even  get  a  drop  of  dew,  and 
strawberries  are  down  to  twopence  halfpenny  a  pound.'  Then  in 
another  mood  and  under  other  conditions  of  sky  and  soil :  '  What 
a  lovely  change !  All  the  bulbs  look  up  again,  and  soon  the 
hepaticas  will  bead  the  earth.'  Once  again,  and  this  time  in  a 
rough  winter:  *For  nearly  a  month  I  have  been  undergoing 
bronchial  troubles,  which  make  me  a  plague  to  everybody,  self 
included.  Scarcely  can  I  see  to  write  in  this  bottle-green 
darkness — London  XXX  bottled  in  a  chimney-pot.'  But  for  the 
most  part  the  letters  touch  too  closely  his  aflFairs  or  mine,  or  else 
refer  to  the  matter  of  the  moment,  to  justify  escape  into  print. 
Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  telling  me,  in  his  own 
direct  picturesque  way,  that  to  him  now  wearisome  days  and 
nights  were  appointed.  He  said  that  he  often  sat  half  the  night 
with  a  book  over  the  fire  in  despair  of  sleep.  I  asked  him  what 
kind  of  book  had  power  of  solace,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  fastidious  scholar  was  living  in  femcy  in  the  world's 
youth,  as  became  a  man  who  in  boyhood  had  seen  the  glory  of 
life  in  the  enchanted  pages  of  Homer.  To  the  last  he  knew  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth,  and  was  never  a  pessimist,  either  in  regard 
to  himself  or  the  world.  His  closing  letters  to  me  cannot  be 
quoted,  though  they  dwell  with  manly  fortitude  on  the  great 
change  which  he  knew  as  inevitable.  The  last  of  them — it 
was  written  this  year,  indeed  only  a  few  weeks  ago— was  of  the 
Mtur^  q{  ^  ^Q\emn  tfmdey  fv^well, 

Stuart  J.  Ri:io. 
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[Bloch  astoDishment  has  been  caused  by  the  rejection  of  several  prominent 
Volunteer  athletes  on  the  score  of  constitutional  unfitness.  Inquiries  of  the 
medical  authorities  have  elicited  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rejections  were 
prompted  by  minor  and  unessential  deficiencies.  Here  an  attempt, has  been 
made  to  discuss  the  wider  question  of  the  general  effect  of  different  branches  of 
athletics  on  the  health  of  the  body.] 

That  the  English  are  an  athletic  race  may  be  granted.  The 
contrary  has  no  doubt  been  very  ably  maintained,  but  rather 
as  a  thesis  than  a  serious  truth.  Of  course  of  the  70,000  odd 
people  who  go  to  view  the  final  of  a  professional  cup  tie,  a 
majority  perhaps  can  take  only  a  *  paper '  interest  in  the  game, 
and  twenty-two  athletes  are  a  small  proportion  out  of,  say,  30,000 
academic  spectators.  We  are  not  gladiatorial  because  we  love 
to  watch  the  doings  of  gladiators.  Just  as  the  Germans  say  of 
us  that  we  are  music-lovers  but  not  music-makers,  so  in  athletics 
oar  great  interest  tfiay  entail  no  corresponding  capacity.  Still, 
intense  interest  goes  for  something.  The  crowds  do  not  only 
assemble  to  see  a  foreign  fight  and  to  lay  wagers  on  the  result, 
but  partly  at  least  because  they  individually  have  run  or  kicked 
or  bicycled  themselves  into  a  share  of  the  athletic  spirit. 

When  we  turn  from  the  lower  and  middle  to  the  upper  classes,' 
the  athleticism  of  the  race  is  not  open  even  to  academic  denial. 
An  American  writer,  who  not  long  since  published  '  A  Sporting 
Pilgrimage  through  England,'  was  struck  by  nothing  more  than 
the  universality  of  athletics  at  the  University.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  every  man  he  met  did  something  athletic  for  his  college. 
He  was  not  deceived.  To  look,  for  instance,  at  a  small  college 
like  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  members, 
but  supports  a  football  fifteen  and  a  football  eleven,  a  cricket 
eleven,  and  an  eight  and  a  torpid,  perhaps  two.  The  sum  of  these 
teams  amounts  to  fifty-five.  Of  course  very  many  members  have 
doable  functions ;  but  if  you  add  to  these  games  the  '  fancy 
pastimes,'  such  as  lawn  tennis  and  hockey,  and  a  detached  game 
like  athletics  proper,  the  number  of  unathletic  men  will  scarcely 
reach  double  figures.  In  one  way  the  college  we  have  instanced 
is  not  an  example  particularly  favourable  to  our  immediate  pointy 
as  it  is  e'^fi/dntiially  a  I'eading  colleg'e,  an  in'stitutioii  Vhtr^  iefvi?ry 
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one  mu^t  perforce  read  for  an  honour  school.  It  will,  however, 
on  that  account  the  better  serve  to  illustrate  a  later  ^tep  of  the 
argument. 

We  are  then  athletic.  From  school  till  the  end  of  the 
University  career  athletics  fill  half  our  time  and  more  than  half 
our  thoughts.  The  Master  of  Pembroke,  in  a  late  speech, 
lamented  that  the  undergraduate  very  much  disliked  being, 
bumped,  but  was  quite  happy  at  being  ploughed.  It  is  certain 
that  every  college  in  its  corporate  capacity  does  very  much  dis- 
like being  bumped ;  it  has  a  very  strong  athletic  interest,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  this  enthusiasm  for  sports  acts 
for  good  or  ill  on  the  mind,  morals,  and  health  of  the  community. 
The  influence  of  athletics  is  immense,  In  many  cases  mere 
games  provide  the  chief  factor  to  that  which  guides  brain,  cha- 
racter, and  body  to  its  ultimate  development,  and  therefore  it  is 
categorically  imperative  to  answer  the  question:  Do  we  think, 
act,  and  move  better  or  worse  for  our  fights  on  path  and  field  and 
river? 

If  we  'take  the  high  priorCrosid*  it  is  possible  to  go  on 
talking  for  any  length  of  time  without  making  much  advance. 
There  is  a  sort  of  orthodox,  stereotyped,  sermonised  form  of  argu- 
ment from  the  trammels  of  which  athletic  writers  and  speakers 
generally  fail  to  escape.  From  the  very  accent  of  the  exordium 
a  dread  foreboding  falls  on  the  listener  that  'the  playing  fields  of 
Eton'  and  ^  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano*  will  once  again  be 
doing  duty  before  the  ppeech  is  many  minutes  older.  Now  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton  (though  a  trifle  dark  for  out-fielding)  are 
an  excellent  institution,  and  no  one  objects  to  a  healthy  mind  in 
a  healthy  body.  But  poetic  sayings  and  Latin  citations  do  not 
help  us  to  know  whether  the  sound  body  really  is  acquired  on  the 
said  arena.  There  are  people  of  by  no  means  grandmotherly 
upbringing  or  unmascuUne  instincts  who  regard  the  progress 
of  athleticism  with  dread,  and,  using  Greece  as  their  historical 
parallel,  consider  the  exaggerated  reverence  for  games  as  one  of 
the  many  signs  of  a  growing  decadence.  On  both  sides  the 
arguments  have  been  as  a  rule  too  much  *  in  the  air ; '  the  subject 
is  in  need  of  scientific  investigation ;  it  requires  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  physiological  truths,  an  insight  into  the  springs 
of  moral  action,  and  an  accumulated  body  of  statistical  facts 
gathered  fh)m  practical  athletes. 

Some  attempt  is  here  made  to  descend  from  theair,  but  the 
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subject  is  such  a  wide  one,  that  in  the  present  article  there  will 
be  only  room  for  the  discussion  of  one  branch.  The  writer  has  by 
him  some  statistics  showing  the  proficiency  of  athletes  in  the 
schools,  from  which  may  be  extracted  the  influence  of  athletics  in 
the  intellectual  sphere,  and  also  a  list  of  the  after  careers  of 
University  athletes,  which  will  give  some  line  as  to  the  moral 
effect  of  athletics,  but  these  mental  and  moral  considerations 
must  be  here  omitted  to  give  room  for  the  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tion of  athletics  and  bodily  health. 

There  occur  from  time  to  time,  as  there  must  occur,  prema- 
ture deaths  in  the  ranks  of  prominent  athletes.  Sometimes  the 
suddenness  of  the  death,  or  the  sadness  of  contrast  between  the 
strength  and  the  ease  of  its  overthrow,  finds  a  universal  pity, 
which  with  sentimental  suddenness  presumes  that  athletics  are 
the  cause  of  the  loss  and  therefore  meet  to  be  abolished.  It  was 
public  opinion  so  expressed  that  as  long  ago  as  1869  prompted 
Dr.  Morgan  of  Manchester  to  collect  a  fieunous  list  of  statistics  of 
University  oarsmen.  His  skill  and  perseverance  in  collecting  and 
tabulating  information  were  extraordinary,  and  his  published  book 
made  an  immense  sensation,  especially  in  America,  where  some 
attempts — never,  however,  successfully  carried  out — were  made  to 
imitate  Dr.  Morgan's  system  among  'prize-fighters  and  other 
branches  of  athletics  ! '  Statistics,  of  course,  like  all  isolated  groups 
of  facts,  may  tell  gross  lies.  Unrelated  details,  when  taken  from  their 
isolation  to  illustrate  any  definite  subject,  are  necessarily  vitiated 
by  the  mere  change  of  position.  For  instance,  teetotalers  may 
Uve  less  long  than  wine-bibbers,  but  apply  this  fact  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  relative  wholesomeness  of  water  and  wine, 
and  a  host  of  incidental  accompaniments  will  soon  deprive  your 
statistical  facts  of  half  their  value.  Dr.  Morgan's  results  are 
liable  to  the  same  sort  of  vitiation,  but  they  are  very  suggestive 
and  very  exhaustive.  Their  results  are  here  summarised  partly 
because  they  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  see 
how  far  his  tables  of  fatts  fit  in  with  facts  of  physiology  more 
i^ntly  ascertained. 

Out  of  255  University  eightsmen  who  were  alive  in  1869  Dr. 
Morgan  heard  from  251,  and  of  those  that  died  before  that  date 
he  collected  full  accounts  from  their  friends.  The  result  of  the 
inquiries  *  panned  out '  in  this  way.  Out  of  a  total  of  294,  only 
seventeen  said  that  the  exercise  had  done  them  harm.  And  even 
of  these  seventeen  the  bulk  bad  rowed  the  race  at  a  time  when 
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their  health  was  in  a  hazardous  state.  Again,  applying  the  test 
of  longevity,  Dr.  Morgan  found  that  taking  the  tables  of  a  Life 
Insurance  Company  as  his  criterion,  the  added  lives  of  the  eight 
men  in  one  of  the  earliest  crews  totalled  fifty  years  in  excess 
of  the  average  Ufe.  The  figures  are  striking,  but  the  truth  of 
their  conclusions  is  damaged  by  the  fact  that  a  University  oar  is 
a  picked  man,  a  man  whose  physique  would  warrant  the  prophecy 
of  a  long  life.  The  statistics  have  only  proved  that  rowing  h»s 
not  harmed  exceptional  men  sufficiently  to  bring  them  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  men.  Statistics,  however,  if  not  conclusive 
argument,  resemble  analogy  in  showing  that  argument  exists. 
If  Dr.  Morgan  did  not  prove  that  hard  rowing  is  beneficial  to 
health,  he  left  at  least  this  substratum  of  fact :  that  so  long  as  his 
exercise  does  not  exceed  that  involved  in  training  for  and  com- 
peting in  the  twenty  minutes'  row  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  a 
man  of  good  physique  need  not  fear  to  undertake  the  strain.  The 
letters  of  the  251  men  prove  that  much,  at  any  rate.  Under 
present  conditions  the  risk  is  even  less  than  it  used  to  be,  as  every 
rower  is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  medical  investigation.  His  heart 
is  tested,  and  he  must  be  able  to  expand  his  chest  2^  inches  by 
inhalation  before  his  lungs  are  passed  as  fit. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Morgan  took  an  entirely  empiric  line.  His 
statistics  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  that  have  ever  been 
collected  in  the  domain  of  the  subject;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
study  them  in  connection  with  established  truths  of  physiology. 
Does  the  collected  testimony  of  individuals,  very  valuable  no 
doubt  in  itself,  but  by  no  means  final,  coincide  with  the  con- 
clusions extracted  from  the  proven  effect  of  violent  muscular 
exertion  on  the  internal  organs  ?  In  general  the  world's  know- 
ledge of  the  body  is  only  skin-deep.  '  Liver,  lungs,  and  lights ' 
are  a  closed  book.  In  popular  estimation  the  body  of  a  man  is 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  independent  parts :  a  case  and  an 
*  inside.'  The  athlete  therefore,  it  is  held,  has  two  objects  before 
him  :  one  to  harden  the  case  or  muscular  integument  by  violent 
exercise,  the  other  to  shove  the  right  sort  of  food  into  '  the 
inside.'  There  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  his  theory  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  neglects  this  most  essential  fact :  that  the 
exercise  which  develops  the  muscles  of  the  case  acts  with  more 
effect  even  than  food  ako  on  some  of  the  internal  organs.  To 
take  the  heart  as  an  instance.  A  man  without  physiological 
experience  will  hardly  belieVe  how  much  this  organ,  which  is 
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composed  of  muscular  tissue,  is  aflFeoted  by  the  recurrence  of 
exceptional  exertion.  A  pedestrian  or  a  rower  at  the  end  of  a 
course  of  training  possesses  a  heart  and  lungs  that  have  become 
not  less  highly  developed  than  the  muscles  of  his  calf.  But  there 
is  this  difference :  the  enlargement  or  increase  of  the  leg  muscles 
is  of  no  particular  matter  apart  from  athletic  pursuits,  while  any 
minishment  of  the  strength  of  heart  and  lungs  may  exercise  most 
disastrous  effects  on  general  health.  This  may  be  accepted  with- 
out a  display  of  technical  terjpis  from  physiology,  which,  however, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  indicate  shortly. 

The  technical  information  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Collier,  who, 
himself  an  athlete,  has  for  several  years  looked  after  the  health 
of  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club.  Without  reference  to 
the  arbitrament  of  such  scientific  truths  as  he  supplies,  statistics 
and  the  deductions  from  them  are  certain  to  lead  to  fallacious  con- 
clusions. •  The  heart,'  writes  Dr.  Collier  (in  a  letter),  is  *  an  organ 
composed  almost  entirely  of  muscular  tissue,  and  just  as  the  muscles 
of  our  arms  and  legs  increase  in  size  and  strength,  so  the  muscle- 
walls  of  the  heart  increase  in  thickness  and  power  with  the  stimulus 
of  exercise.  This  development  of  heart  muscle  may  or  may  not  be 
an  advantage  to  the  individual ;  to  the  man  who  starts  with  a 
feeble  heart  or  a  weak  circulation  it  is  an  unmixed  blessing ;  to 
the  man  who  is  constantly  engaged  in  severe  athletic  struggles 
it  may  become  a  source  of  danger.  The  heart  pumps  the  blood 
directly  into  its  main  blood-vessel  the  aorta,  the  walls  of  which 
Jwre  largely  made  up  of  elastic  tissue.  With  each  beat  of  the 
lieart  a  column  of  blood  is  thrown  forcibly  against  these  elastic 
^alls,  and  the  danger  is  lest  the  powerful  heart  of  the  athlete, 
constantly  working  at  high  pressure,  should  over-distend  them, 
leading  to  a  loss  of  their  elasticity  and  a  permanently  dilated 
condition,  which  in  turn  acts  disastrously  on  the  heart 
itself.' 

Here,  then,  are  the  physiological  facts,  matters  not  for  dis- 
cussion, but  posited  with  scientific  stability.  But  facts  are 
simpler  things  than  deductions  from  facts.  In  spite  of  an  odd 
politician,  or  one  or  two  *  mere  dons,'  the  world  will  agree  that 
moderate  exercise  taken  regularly  is  promotive  of  good  health, 
l^rd  Palmerston  was  better  for  his  riding  to  hounds,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  longevity  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  axe.  But  in 
the  present  discussion  of  the  athletic  problem  attention  is  rather 
direfcted  to  the  mote  violent  exercises  of  rowers,  athletes,  dyclists, 
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and  players  of  football.  Are  the  army  of  *  Blues  *  more  or  less 
robust  and  long-lived  than  their  fellows  ? 

The  diflSculty  is  especially  hard  to  solve,  as  *  the  effects  of 
excesnive  muscular  exertion  are  not  generally  felt  till  middle  age 
is  past/  a  fact  on  which  the  opponents  of  athletics  have  laid 
especial  emphasis,  and  thus  appear,  apart  from  statistics,  to  have 
made  their  position  incontestable.  They  make  the  one  or  two 
cases  of  premature  death,  actually  or  inferentially  attributed  to 
excessive  exertion,  into  a  text,  and  when  it  is  pointed  out  that 
these  instances  of  theirs  are  as  one  to  a  thousand  in  relation  to 
those  benefited  by  athletics,  they  crush  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
by  the  argument  that  the  alleged  ill  results  will  remain  hiddoi 
till  after  middle  age.  Now  Dr.  Morgan's  tables  supply  a  direct 
and  almost  conclusive  disproof  of  this  style  of  argument,  if  we 
may  presume  that  the  two  organs,  the  heart  and  lungs,  are  the 
most  apt  to  suffer  from  great  indulgence  in  athletics.  According 
to  the  issued  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  of  men  who  die 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty,  as  large  a  number  as 
46  per  cent,  succumb  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  proportion.  Dr.  Morgan's  inquiries  pro- 
duced the  satisfactory  result  that  in  the  case  of  old  oarsmen  only 
30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  attributable  to  diseases  of  these  two 
organs.  This  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  athletics,  but  the 
medal  has  a  reverse.  Violent  muscular  exertion  beyond  any 
doubt  does  produce  heart  disease.  There  are  certain  classes  of 
labourers,  especially  those  whose  perpetual  occupation  is  carrying 
heavy  sacks,  among  whom  diseases  resulting  from  *  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  aorta'  are  exceedingly  common.  The  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  hammerers  and  forgers.  But  with  these 
people  also  the  approach  of  the  malady  is  very  slow,  and  seldom 
apparent  till  after  the  age  of  forty.  To  give  another  instance, 
great  numbers  of  animals  die  of  heart  disease.  With  regard  to 
horses,  it  has  been  observed  that  those  whose  task  it  is  to  start 
weights  requiring  a  jerk  to  put  them  in  motion  die  suddenlji 
and  certainly  after  a  few  years,  while  those  which  have  found  it 
possible  to  initiate  movement  by  leaning  on  the  traces  rardj 
appear  to  suffer  ill  effects.  Pulling  wood,  for  instance,  or  starting 
an  omnibus  on  a  stone  road  may  kill  a  horse,  which  would  thrive 
if  its  business  was  to  pull  railway  trucks  or  a  light  omnibus  on  a 
smooth  road.  The  usual  omnibus  horses,  for  instance,  in  central 
London  mostly  wear  well.    They  do  their  six  or  seven  years'  hari 
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work,  often  a  good  deal  more,  and  after  that  are  sold  for  201.  to 
30^.,  and  do  good  service  for  many  more  years  under  less  strenuous 
circumstances.  Again,  on  the  contrary  side,  Mr.  George  Fleming, 
a  great  veterinary  authority,  who  was  consulted  by  Dr.  Collier  on 
the  diseases  of  greyhounds  and  racehorses,  and  of  hounds  and 
hunters,  had  no  doubt  that  a  vast  number  die  from  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

With  these  and  similar  facts  it  is  at  first  sight  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Morgan.  They  appear  contra- 
dictory as  well  as  contrary.  We  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
We  are  confronted  by  two  syllogisms,  each  with  proven  premisses 
and  logical  conclusions : 

Violent  exercise  produces  heart  disease. 
The  University  Boat  Race  is  violent  exercise. 
Therefore  the  University  Boat  Race  produces  heart  disease. 
In  opposition  to  these  conclusions  we  have  the  undeniable, 
though  empiric,  statement  that  *the  University  Boat  Race  does 
not  produce  heart  disease.'    The  hole  in  the  fallacy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  premiss  of  our  syllogism.    Violent  exercise, 
in  order  to  be  harmful,  must  either  reach  an  extreme  point  of 
violence  or  extend  over  a  long  stretch  of  time.    It  is  not  only  the 
pace  that  kills,  though  pace  will  kill  in  extreme  bouts.  There- 
fore it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  eflFort  extracted  by  the  race 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake  is  not  'jerky '  enough  to  harm  a  sound 
man,  and  that  indulgence  in  rowing  of  this  nature  will  not  be 
harmful  if  it  is  not  continued  for  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
The  oarsman's  life  is  saved  by  the  shortness  of  his  University  career. 

But  rowing  is  not  the  only  branch  of  athletics.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  goddess  of  Henley  is  propitious,  while  she  of 
Queen's  Club  is  inimical  to  the  health  of  her  votaries.  Rowing, 
too,  in  pre-University  days  is  much  less  ardently  practised  than 
other  branches  of  sport,  and  hitherto  the  inquiry  has  not  ventured 
into  athletics  at  schools.  Empiricists,  however,  of  long  experience, 
as  weU  as  physiological  specialists,  agree  in  deciding  that  boyd 
very  seldom  indeed  do  themseh^s  harm  by  games.  They  cannot, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  muscles  are  not  suflSciently  hard 
to  give  the  body  *  a  bad  time.'  Long  before  the  point  of  bodily 
exhaustion  is  reached  the  limbs  refuse  to  perform  their  functions. 
Again  and  again  in  school  races  you  see  boys  stop  or  *go  to 
nothing,'  without  showing  any  of  the  signs  usually  associated  with 
exhaustion.     The  will  and  muscle  together  are  not  powerful 
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enough  to  put  compulsion  on  reluctant  limbs.  This  good  result 
is  partly  due  to  the  praiseworthy  inadequacy  of  preparatory 
training,  and  hence  a  scheme  lately  mooted  to  estaMit^h  inter- 
school  sports  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  The  deprecation 
for  the  moment  has  only  reference  to  the  undesirable  practice, 
which  would  constantly  ensue,  of  boys  running  on  abominable 
cinder  tracks  and  hardening  their  growing  muscle  prematurely. 
The  question  of  the  effect  of  such  matches  on  character  and 
intellect  must  be  left  to  later  solution.  Football,  again,  at 
schools  (excluding  accidents)  is  harmless  for  similar  reasons. 

However,  the  eflFect  of  football  and  athletics  is  very  different 
on  grown  men — if  undergraduates  come  under  that  description. 
Both  games  are  too  modern  to  have  made  an  adequate  collection 
of  statibtics  possible.  The  first  Inter- University  sports  were  held 
in  1864,  and  the  first  football  match  not  till  1870.  If  we  played 
football  as  it  is  played  in  America,  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  immediately  that  its  practice  is  harmful  to  health. 
The  amount  of  energy,  not  to  say  roughness,  that  they  can  put 
into  a  game  over  the  water  brings  Americans  into  quit«  a  different 
class  from  ourselves.  For  instance,  the  American  writer  quoted 
above  was  overcome  with  astonishment  because  at  a  dinner  held 
after  the  Inter-University  Football  Match  he  could  not  conjecture 
from  any  expression  of  despondency  on  their  faces  which  men  had 
been  found  on  the  losing  side  in  the  afternoon's  game.  He  adds, 
speaking  quite  incidentally  in  the  course  of  a  contrast  between 
English  and  American  ways :  *  The  outcome  of  a  contest  is  not 
taken  so  seriously  (in  England).  The  sight,  familiar  to  us,  of 
members  of  a  defeated  football  eleven  throwing  themselves  pro- 
strate on  the  ground  in  the  agony  of  bitter  disappointment  would 
indeed  make  Englishmen  stare  in  wonderment.'  It  would,  indeed ; 
and  if  we  cultivated  such  enthusiasm  as  this,  and  trained  and 
played  with  the  vigour  implied  in  the  keenness,  we  should  in- 
evitably do  ourselves  damage.  There  is  a  point  at  which  zeal, 
like  mania,  overcomes  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
normally  is  always  present,  however  sure  we  may  feel  that  we  are 
putting  forth  our  full  strength.  It  is  certain  both  that  the  maniac 
owes  his  strength  to  the  loss  of  this  instinct  and  that  an  athlete 
may  acquire  similar  strength  by  a  similar  breach  of  Nature's  law. 
But  in  England,  where  such  extremity  of  ardour  is  rare,  we  cannot 
think  that  indulgence  in  football — unless  it  be  carried  on  to  an 
extremte  ^e— ttfn  do  a  mttn  c'onstittitidnttl  damage.    Of  d<furse, 
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in  all  such  general  statements,  we  leave  out  of  consideration  both 
the  man  who  is  handicapped  by  hereditary  weakness  and  the  occa- 
sional raving  enthusiast  who  will  play  the  Association  game  four 
times  a  week,  Sugby  twice,  and  take  a  fifteen-mile  walk  on  Sunday. 

Athletics  proper  do  not  quite  come  under  the  same  category 
as  football.  A  man  can,  and  not  seldom  does,  run  himself  to 
pieces,  to  all  appearance.  He  collapses  totally  as  he  reaches  the 
tape,  and  is  often  not  very  quick  to  recover.  Further,  he  has 
undergone  a  heavy  bout  of  training,  with  its  attendant  benefits 
or  damage.  In  assessing  the  effect  of  the  preparation  and  the 
subsequent  culminating  effort  in  a  running  race  we  may,  however, 
get  some  Help  from  the  rowing  statistics.  As  exemplified  in  the 
current  year,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  men  both  at  Henley 
and  at  Mortlake  so  overtaxed  that  they  either  faint  or  have  to  be 
lifted  in  a  helpless  condition  from  the  boat.  The  fact  that  the 
presence  of  seven  other  swinging  backs  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  give  up  till  the  goal  is  reached,  assisting  the  sort  of 
mechanical  power  we  possess  of  using  muscle  long  after  the  senses 
of  sight  and  sound  and  thought  are  blurred  into  monotone,  is 
likely  to  reduce  oarsmen  to  a  condition  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  a  runner  running  'on  his  own.'  If,  then,  these  oarsmen  have  not 
suffered  permanent  harm  from  their  race,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  athletes  are  at  least  in  an  equally  safe  case.  Neither  the  race 
on  the  water  nor  on  the  track  calls  for  a  violent  enough  jerk  to  do 
one  definite  piece  of  present  injury  to  the  valves  of  the  heart  or 
to  the  blood-vessels.  The  heart  has  suffered  only  as  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  have  suffered ;  the  extreme  exercise  has  temporarily 
rendered  the  two  incapable  of  a  proper  fulfilment  of  function.  As 
in  the  limb,  so  in  the  heart,  there  has  been  no  sprain.  There  has 
also  been  no  strain,  if  and  supposing  the  training  and  the  series 
of  races  do  not  extend  over  too  many  weeks  and  years.  The 
runner,  like  the  rower,  is  saved  by  the  shortness  of  the  period  over 
which  he  exercises  his  vocation.  Should  a  man  run  and  race  all 
the  year  round  and  continue  this  activity  after  he  has,  say,  left 
the  University,  dilatation  and  'heart  bother'  are  at  least  in 
danger  of  accruing.  The  inveterate  *  pot-hunter'  will  find  his 
due  reward. 

Although  we  have  no  actual  pedestrian  statistics  by  which  to 
corroborate  or  refute  our  analogical  conclusion,  yet,  judging  from 
casual  instances  that  have  undergone  no  scientific  grouping,  it 
geems— i«  cQntra4iction  of  theoretical  probability — tht^t  t^tUetes 
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do  not  come  out  from  their  ordeal  so  scot-free  as  oarsmen.  Bj 
*  athletes '  in  this  connection  we  mean  only  runners  of  races  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  upwards.  The  reason,  the  hole  in  the  analogy, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Pedestrians  are  not,  like  rowers,  picked  men. 
More  often  than  not  long-distance  runners  are  small  men,  in  some 
cases  blessed  with  no  particular  physique ;  and  they  differ  in  this 
respect  from  runners  who  combine  speed  with  endurance — in  the 
technical  phrase,  miridle-distance  runners — who  almost  invariably 
are  marked  by  a  certain  size  or  robustness.  Hence  athletes  who 
can  run  and  race  successfully  without  the  help  of  frames  constitu- 
tionally adapted  for  the  work  are  much  more  liable  than  'the 
giants  of  the  river'  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  over-exertion.  Again, 
the  University  oarsmen  are  rigorously  examined  by  a  doctor  as 
a  preliminary  to  qualification  for  a  racing  crew.  In  the  sport  of 
athletics,  on  the  other  hand,  being  less  communistic,  there  is  more 
diflSculty  in  insuring  siich  inspection.  The  result  is  that  men  with 
hearts  already  *  all  over  the  place '  hurry  their  weakness  into  pre- 
mature development  by  hard  racing,  and  then  blame  their  sport. 
For  such  men  athletics  without  competition  are  often  salvation, 
while  the  added  element  renders  the  sport  deadly  in  the  extreme. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  inquiry  into  the  well-being  of 
athletes  is  not  to  raise  an  old  controversy  and  to  promulgate  par- 
tisan arguments,  but  to  point  out  an  athletic  omission  and  to 
suggest  a  method  of  filling  it.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  athletic  devotee  in  any  branch — rowing,  foot- 
ball, pedestrianism — necessarily  develops  a  strength  of  lung  and 
heart  beyond  the  restful  man  of  more  sedentary  habits.  Now, 
big  lungs  and  a  strong  heart  are  the  best  constitutional  outfit  a 
man  or  woman  can  acquire.  Prolonged  and  vigorous  movement 
raises  the  quality  of  a  healthy  man's  body  on  to  a  higher  plane. 
The  athlete  sets  out  to  win  an  ideal  of  health  which  others  have 
surrendered.  But  there  still  remains  the  question  (as  high  aims 
are  harmfril  unless  adapted  to  capacity)  whether  the  athlete  or  the 
dawdler  attains  the  greater  relative  height.  Is  it  true  that  in 
hygiene,  as  well  as  in  morals,  *•  lofty  designs  must  end  in  like 
effects'? 

Undoubtedly  the  athlete  encumbers  himself.  The  strong 
heart  and  big  lungs  which  raise  their  possessor  above  his  fellows 
are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  his  ruin  if  he  forgets  his  debt  to  these 
his  benefactors.  If  the  two  organs  are  allowed  to  depreciate 
unduly,  they  become  in  their  degenerate  state  a  source  of  danger 
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to  whicli  the  origiDally  or  chronically  weak  organ  of  the  oppidan 
clerk  is  not  liable.  It  is  because  of  this  state  of  depreciation 
that  sometimes  in  later  life  an  *old  Blue'  finds  himself  more 
knocked  up  by  a  hard  day  than  less  athletic  companions.  He 
forgets  that  months  or  years  of  muscular  idleness  have  diminished 
the  size  and  strength  of  his  internal  muscles,  but,  trusting  to  the 
old  feeling  of  elation  that  comes  with  the  occasional  chance  of 
exercise,  gives  his  heart  and  lungs  to  do  in  one  day  the  work  that 
should  have  been  spread  over  weeks.  Consequently  he  finds 
himself  suffering  from  over-rapid  dilatation  of  the  heart  muscles. 
The  world  says,  see  what  athletics  have  done  for  that  man  !  In 
reality,  before  this  one  bout  of  excessive  exertion  disease  was  not 
even  incipient  in  the  athlete,  but  he  suffered  because  the 
'  shrinkage  dimensions '  of  his  heart  had  rendered  possible,  even 
probable,  a  too  rapid  return  to  the  old  *  area  of  expansion.' 

There  are  three  ways  of  avoiding  this  danger.  The  first 
is  to  start  life  with  a  determination  to  avoid  all  great  exertion. 
The  second  is,  after  the  athletic  period,  to  take  infinite  care  never 
to  cycle  fast,  or  walk  far,  or  climb  a  hill.  The  third  is  to  remain 
an  athlete  from  start  to  finish.  Of  these  alternatives,  the  first, 
the  complete  surrender  of  athletics,  from  moral  and  mental 
reasons,  which  need  another  essay  to  themselves,  would  be  deadly 
to  the  majority  of  Anglo-Saxons,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  would  also  be  waste  of  time  to  inculcate  such 
an  abstention.  The  second  alternative  involves  a  vigilant  careful- 
ness, destructive  of  pleasure  and  promotive  of  selfishness.  The 
third  alternative  in  our  seeming  is  the  only  one  at  once  feasible, 
sensible,  and  progressive. 

The  crux  to  most  people  will  seem  to  lie  in  the  theory's 
feasibility :  how  is  it  possible  for  the  slave  of  the  lamp  or  the 
desk  to  find  adequate  leisure  or  energy  for  the  right  maintenance 
of  the  mn83les  of  the  body  ?  Long  hours  and  short  holidays 
leave  little  intervals,  and  not  seldom  the  need  for  rest  seems 
greater  than  the  need  for  exercise.  Further,  intermittent 
exertions  promote  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  the  external 
organs.  A  football  match  now  and  then,  even  as  often  as  once 
a  week,  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  nothing  if  the  games  are 
bridged  by  periods  of  athletic  lethargy.  Even  the  cycle,  the 
greatest  of  boons  to  '  week-enders,'  provides  rather  relaxation  and 
change  than  a  wholesome  method  of  muscular  development.  Too 
oftien  a  hollow  chest  is  the  chief  physical  effect  resulting  to  the 
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wheerfl  votaries.  The  solution  of  the  diflSculty  -we  believe  to 
lie  in  the  cultivation  of  gymnaati'cs,  the  true  coping-stone  of 
athletics.  It  is  extraordinary  how  little  effort  is  needed  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  development  which  it  may  have  taken  years  to 
reach.  Just  as  in  the  domain  of  intellect  the  knowledge  of  a 
language  may  be  kept  and  increased  by  a  daily  ten  minutes' 
devotion,  so  the  muscles  of  body  and  Jimb  will  readily  respond  to 
the  slightest  attentions,  if  they  are  shown  every  day.  Diuring 
the  last  two  or  three  years  home  gymnastics,  so  to  speak,  have 
been  developed  almost  into  a  science.  The  newest  text-books 
give  exact  instruction  as  to  the  movements  that  develop  each 
particular  muscle.  Paraphernalia  are  unnecessary,  although  gym- 
nastic appliances—even  if  they  do  not  extend  beyond  a  pulley 
in  the  bedroom  and  a  pair  of  dumb  bells — are  both  a  help  and  a 
stimulus.  We  are  as  apt  ta  despise  gymnastics  as  much  as  the 
Germans  exaggerate  their  importance.  We  neglect  our  bodies, 
they  their  legs.  Of  course  it  is  dull  to  swing  your  arms  or  try  to 
touch  your  toes  for  even  short  daily  periods.  But  if  this  short- 
lived dulness  gives  us  good  hearts,  lungs  and  muscles  fitted  for 
any  sudden  ctUl,  there  seems  some  foolishness  in  neglecting  this 
easy  means  to  so  considerable  an  end.  It  is  the  fittest  who 
survive,  and  fitness  is  the  athlete's  aim.  But  his  greater  fitness 
will  suffer  untoward  depreciation  unless  he  takes  trouble  to  stay 
on  the  higher  plane.  Physically,  not  less  than  morally,  it  is  true, 
*  corrupdo  optimi  pessima* 

Granted  the  fetct  of  subsequent  maintenance,  the  value  of 
athletics  to  health  seems  to  be  as  irrefutable  as  the  effect  of 
athletics  on  spirit.  Gladstone  as  ceitainly  owed  health  to  the 
trees  he  felled  as  the  charge  across  the  football  ground  at 
Malakand  was  made  spirited  by  the  nature  of  the  arena. 

The  worth  of  athletics  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  opens  a  bigger  subject^  which  merits  separate  treat- 
ment.   We  hope  on  another  occasion  to  propose  *  this  test : 
The  body  at  its  best, 

.How  far  can  that  project  the  soul  on  its  lone  way  ? ' 
— ^a  question  which  again  needs  the  help  of  statistics.    As  a 
contribution  to  its  solution  a  complete  list  of  the  after-careers 
and  intellectual  achievements  of  'Blues'  is  now  being  collected 
by  one  of  the  University  club9. 
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Mr.  n.  D.  TRAILL — A  SCHOOL  OF  LITERATURE — COMIC  VERSE— 
AN  AMERICAN  GILBERT. 

We  were  conferriDg  last  month  about  the  four  men  of  genius 
with  a  gift  for  writing  prose  whom  Fate  snatched  from  us  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other,  as  if  to  mark  with  a  holocaust  the 
advent  of  the  closing  year  of  the  century.  But  before  the  Con- 
ference was  in  print  a  fifth  had  joined  them  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill.  Mr.  Traill  was  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the  day 
who  possessed  wit  in  the  sense  that  word  bore  to  our  forefathers ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  produce  detachable  sayings,  good  things, 
epigrams,  that  might  be  quoted  as  Traill's  latest,  jubt  as  we  quote 
the  good  things  of  Person,  or  Rogers,  or  Sydney  Smith.  It  must 
be  some  sixteen  years  since  I  read  *  The  New  Lucian/  but  I 
can  still  recall  such  sentences  as  *  Amnesty,  after  all,  is  only  the 
Greek  for  forgetfulness,'  and  *  I  have  noticed  that  the  definitions 
of  Churchmen  are  often  as  animated  as  lay  invectives.'  It  would 
be  well  if  some  admirer  would  make  a  collection  of  such  floating 
Trailliana  as  are  recoverable,  and  add  to  them  the  best  pfiwsages 
from  his  Dialogues,  because  the  Dialogues  themselves  are  not 
bound  for  futurity.  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  curious  lapse  in 
humour  as  well  as  in  critical  sagacity  on  Mr.  Traill's  part  to 
have  entitled  his  book  *The  New  Lucian,'  as  though  Lucian 
niight  stand  picturesquely  for  dead  dialogues,  as  Priscian  stands 
for  dead  grammar,  and  Galen  for  dead  physic.  As  soon  might  we 
have  a  new  Moliere,  or  a  new  Cervantes,  or  a  new  Shakespeare,  as 
a  new  Lucian.  And  Mr.  Traill's  Dialogues,  with  all  their  clever- 
ness and  learning  and  satire,  never  for  a  single  moment  recall  Lucian. 
His  dialogue  is  too  '  bearded,*  as  Lucian  would  have  said ;  and 
then  again  it  wants  ease  and  fluidity.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
st'*ccado  and  passddo,  and  standing  on  distance,  not  enough  sweet 
touches  and  quick  venews  of  wit,  snip-snap,  quick  and  home.  The 
conversations  have  all  the  finish  of  a  carefully  played  game  of 
chess,  and  produce  something  of  the  same  effect  of  tedium  on  the 
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bj  slanders.  And  not  infrequently  the  moral  and  political 
philosopher  eclipses  the  satirist  altogether,  and  we  have  only  a 
*  new  Lyttleton.'  In  fact,  while — to  use  an  ancient  and  useful 
distinction — Mr.  Traill  was  a  wit,  rather  than  a  humourist,  he  was 
also  a  political  philosopher  even  more  than  a  wit.  So  that  he 
will  probably  make  his  appeal  to  posterity  by  something  else  than 
pure  literature.  In  my  memory  his  name  will  always  be  green  as 
the  writer  of  some  most  vivacious  parodies  which  delighted  my 
adolescence,  and  which  seem  somehow  to  be  better  than  those 
which  are  being  so  freely  written  to-day.  They  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  number  of  the  'World*  newspaper  for  1882,  in  *  The 
Poets  in  Symposium.'   Mr.  Swinburne  sang  of  his  imitators — 

They  strut  like  jays  in  my  lendings, 

They  chatter  and  screech  ;  I  siog. 
They  mimic  my  phrases  and  endings, 

And  rum  old  Testament  ring ; 
But  the  lyrical  cry  isn*t  in  it, 
And  the  high  gods  spot  in  a  minute 

That  'tisn't  the  genuine  thing. 

Matthew  Arnold  sings  a  little  ditty  entitled  *  Bottles;  or,  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister.' 

I  take  the  suffering  middle  class, 

I  read  each  vice,  each  weakness  clear ; 
Eyeing  it  calmly  through  my  glass, 

And  say,  *  Thou  ailest  here  and  here. 

*  Abounds  thy  knowledge  in  defect, 

All  Stan  ted  is  thy  beauty  sense. 
Undisciplined  thy  intellect. 

To  manners  hast  thou  no  pretence.' 

I  say  this  on  the  lecture  stage 

Of  Institute  and  College  new ; 
I  say*t  in  Jemmy  Knowles's  page, 

And  in  John  Morley's  late  '  Keview.* 

And  having  thus  the  view  I  took 

Of  this  long  years  ago  made  plain, 
I  write  a  preface  to  a  book 

And  there  I  say  it  all  again. 

Circumstances  over  which,  as  the  phrase  goes,  I  have  had  no 
control  have  obliged  me  of  late  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  a  branch  of  literature  too  little  regarded  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  students,  because  it  is  still  as  in  mediaeval  times  reproduced 
by  scribes  instead  of  by  printers.  Shakespeare's  most  recent 
biographer,  who  has  a  cormorant's  appetite  for  hard  fitcts  and 
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a  hare's  distrust  of  theories  (though  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  his 
volume  appeared  before  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  book  on  Scouting 
had  made  us  all  theorists),  dismisges  with  scant  courtesy  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  Shakespeare  received  some  early  training  in  a 
lawyer's  ofl&ce.  He  thinks  that  the  poet's  undoubtedly  accurate 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  legal  phraseology  is  suflGiciently 
accounted  for  by  his  father's  many  lawsuits  and  his  own 
acquaintance  among  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  a  man 
may  have  lawsuits  without  learning  much  of  the  law ;  and  my 
own  experience  of  the  familiar  converse  of  Templars  is  that  they 
talk  much  like  other  Englishmen.  The  idea  has  been  lately 
borne  in  upon  my  mind,  and  I  share  it  with  my  readers  for 
what  it  is  worth,  that  the  extraordinary  precision  and  flexibility 
of  Shakespeare's  style  may  be  due  to  an  early  study  of  leases  and 
other  legal  documents.  However  this  may  be,  I  hazard  the 
opinion  that  half  a  year's  apprenticeship  in  a  lawyer's  ofl&ce  would 
be  admirable  training  for  most  young  literary  aspirants.  They 
would  be  given  certain  provisions  to  express,  and  they  would  by 
practice  come  to  be  able  to  express  them  so  that  no  loophole  of 
escape  should  remain  for  the  person  whom  they  were  to  bind. 
Such  practice  would  bring,  of  course,  precision  ;  and  it  would  also 
bring  flexibility,  because  flexibility  comes  from  a  many-sided  view, 
and  a  lawyer  learns  to  keep  a  wide  look-out  all  round  him  for 
possible  subterfuges.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  strikes  me 
as  a  most  admirable  paragraph  from  a  document  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  have  had  to  read  with  some  care : — 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  not^cithstanding 
anything  herein  contained,  the  said  lessor  shall  have  power  without  obtaining  any 
consent  from,  or  making  any  compensation  to,  the  said  lessee,  to  deal  as  he  may 
think  fit  with  any  other  land,  buildings,  or  premises  adjoining,  or  near,  or  opposite 
to,  or  facing  (whether  in  front,  rear,  or  otherwise),  the  premises  hereby  demised, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  erect  or  suflfer  to  be  erected  on  such  other  land  or 
premises  any  buildings  whatever,  whether  such  buildings  shall  or  shaU  not  affect 
or  diminish  the  light  or  air,  which  may  now,  or  at  any  time  during  the  term 
hereby  granted,  be  enjoyed  by  the  lessee  or  other  the  tenants  or  occupiers  of  the 
pi^mises  hereby  demised. 

Surely  that  paragraph  is  a  masterpiece  for  precision  ;  and  that 
is  not  all.  I  think  no  unprejudiced  student  of  this  and  similar 
passages  will  deny  that  in  addition  to  the  mere  qualities  of  writing 
which  a  legal  training  must  stimulate,  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
imagination  are  also  brought  into  play.  What  a  picture,  for 
instance,  the  last  sentence  summons  up  of  the  lessee  with  his 
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family  and  friends  around  him,  not  simply  as  abstractions,  John 

Does  and  Richard  Roes,  but  actual  human  beings,  alive  and  glad 

to  be  alive,  carpentes  vitales  auras ^  as  the  spirited  Latin  has  it, 

rejoicing  in  the  air  and  sunlight !    Surely  that  is  a  view  of  mankind 

that  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  and  one  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find 

in  a  legal  agreement.    What  a  vision  too  is  suggested  of  the  vast 

and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  sunb'ght  and  air,  always  at  man's 

service;  so  that  whether  his  term  of  residence  be  for  seven. 

fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  he  may  always  count  upon  them  I 

I  fear  in  this  passage  the  natural  aflSnity  between  law  and  poetry 

has  almost  too  violently  asserted  itself;  for  exact  truth  compels 

me  to  confess  that  the  sunlight  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  lessee 

is,  and  has  been  for  many  weeks,  purely  imaginary.    Let  me  add 

two  other  short  specimen  passages  where  the  joy  in  distinction 

and  the  joy  in  enumeration  rise  to  an  almost  lyrical  rapture. 

And  also  shall  and  will,  at  his  own  expense,  do  and  execute  all  soch  works  as 
are  or  may,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Act^  of  Parliament,  passed  or  here- 
after to  be  passed,  and  for  the  time  being  in  force,  be  directed  or  required  to  bo 
done  or  executed,  in  respect  of  the  said  demised  premises,  whether  by  the  landlord 
or  tenant  thereof. 

And  also  will  at  all  times  during  the  said  term,  when  need  shall  require,  well 
and  substantially  repair,  support,  amend,  point,  paint,  and  cleanse  the  premises 
hereby  demised,  and  all  walls,  ways,  roads,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belongingt 
or  used  or  enjoyed  therewith,  with  all  needful  reparations,  cleansings,  and 
amendments  whatsoever. 

St.  David's  Day,  which  ought  henceforth  to  be  Ladysmith 
Day,  only  that  the  English  have  no  memory  for  festivals  (how 
many  members  of  Parliament,  unless  they  have  just  been  to  see 
Mr.  Benson's  '  Henry  V.,'^  know  that  Agincourt  was  fought  on 
St.  Crispin,  and  how  many  of  those  know  when  St.  Crispin's 
Day  comes  ?) — Ladysmith  Day,  then,  brought  me  from  America 
three  volumes  by  an  unknown  author,  which,  though  not  pitched 
in  a  martial  strain,  were  in  key  with  the  new  gaiety  of  heart 

>  As  we  go  to  press  the  Queen *8  Proclamation  is  Issued,  ordering  that  all 
ranks  in  Her  Majesty's  Irish  regiments  shall  wear,  as  a  distinction,  a  sprig  of 
shamrock  in  their  head>dress  to  commemorate  the  gallantry  of  ht-r  Irish  soldiers 
during  the  recent  battles  in  Sou'  h  Africa.  Had  Her  Majesty,  I  wonder,  been  read- 
ing *  Henry  V.'  lately,  and  come  upon  Fluellen's  speech  ?— *  Tour  majesty  says  very 
true :  if  your  majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  good  service  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps  ;  which  your 
majesty  know  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service;  and  I  do 
believe  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day  * 
(iv.  7.  100).  King  William  III.  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  our  sovereigns 
who  so  embellished  his  crown. 
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which  the  first  day  of  March  brought  to  all  Englishmen.  A 
week  before  they  would  have  seemed  vain  and  foolish ;  but 
arriving  at  a  moment  of  mad  hilarity^  they  seemed  as  good  as 
Gilbert.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  very  few  tolerable  writers 
there  are  of  comic  verse.  Parodists  and  academic  wits  abound, 
but  oomic  poets  are  rare  birds ;  as  rare  as  low  comedians.  I  used 
in  days  gone  by  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  muse  of  Mr.  James  Frank 
Sullivan,  whose  drawings  in  Fun  once  redeemed  that  so-called 
comic  paper  from  contempt.  His  book  of  drawings  has  long,  I 
am  told,  been  out  of  print,  and  I  rarely  meet  with  any  one  who 
knows  of  them.  But  his  ^British  Workman,  by  one  who  does 
not  believe  in  him,'  was  an  admirable  study ;  and  no  less  ad- 
mirable were  many  of  the  accompanying  sketches,  such  as  ^  The 
Professional  and  Amateur  Models,'  *The  Waiter,'  'False  Deli- 
cacy,' &c.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  fugitive  rhymes  have  ever 
been  recaptured.  At  the  moment  I  can  only  recall  one,  which  ran 
something  as  follows : 

*  This  dinner  set  for  seven  pounds,* 

The'costomer  observed,  •  is  cheap 
Beyond  my  expectation's  bounds.* 
But  oh  I  he  wasn't  very  deep. 

For  when  the  service  home  they  brought 

According  to  his  stated  wish, 
The  party  looked  in  vain  for  aught 

Beyond  a  solitary  dish. 

*  111  back  that  dinner>set  to  top' 
All  others  I  have  ever  seen,' 

He  said,  returning  to  the  shop ; 
*  But  you  forgot  the  soup-tureen.* 

*  No  service  that  you've  ever  seen,' 

The  shopman  said,  *  I  beg  to  state, 
Included  any  soup-tureen ; 
But  you  can  have  it  separate.' 

*  That  dinner-set  is  very  nice,' 

The  buyer  said,  *  upon  my  soul. 
And  singularly  cheap  in  price ; 
But  you  forgot  the  salad-bowL* 

*  A  salad-bowl,'  the  man  explained, 
« It  is  a  thing  I  never  knew 

That  any  dinner-set  contained ; 
But  we  can  get  it  made  for  yon/ 

And  SO  it  went  on.  That  is  a  sufficiently  good  instance  of 
what  I  mean  by  a  comic  poem ;  it  has  an  amusing  idea,  which  is 
amusingly  worked  out.   Mr.  Oliver  Herford,  the  American  writer 

VOL,  Vm.— 50.  40,  24 
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whose  books  have  just  reached  me,  is  not,  I  believe,  known  in  this 
country ;  so  that  I  may  be  doing  some  service  by  introducing  him 
to  the  readers  of  Cornhill.  Like  Mr.  G-ilbert  and  Mr.  Sullivan, 
he  draws  pictures  to  illustrate  his  own  verses,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  one  art  necessarily  suffers  in  its  divorce  from  the  other. 
But  that  cannot  be  helped.  The  first  book  of  Mr.  Herford's, 
^  Artful  Antics,'  seems  to  have  been  published  as  long  ago  as  1888. 
It  is  in  intention  a  child's  book,  but  contains  verses  here  and 
there  capable  of  amusing  grave  and  reverend  seniors.  A  second 
volume,  <  The  Bashfol  Earthquake,'  dates  from  1898.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  verses  are  those  which  treat  of  beasts.  The 
crocodile  and  the  giraffe  seem  especial  favourites  irith  Mr. 
Herford.    Here  is  a  poem  on  the  former  creature : 

A  Crocodile  onoe  dropped  a  line 
To  a  Fox  to  invite  him  to  dine ; 

Bat  the  Fox  wrote  to  sajr 

ffe  f€a$  dining  that  day 
With  a  JBird/ritnd,  and  begged  to  decline, 

Bhe  sent  oft  at  once  to  a  Qoat. 

*  Pray  don*t  dimppoint  me,'  she  wrote ; 

But  he  answered  too  late 
He'd  forgotten  the  date, 
Having  thoughtletsly  eaten  her  note. 

That  is  a  very  characteristic  touch,  and  shows  an  appreciative 
student  of  goat  nature* 

The  Crocodile  thonght  him  ill-bred^ 
And  invited  two  Rabbits  instead ; 

Bat  the  Rabbits  replied 

T'heg  were  hopelessly  tied 
By  a  previous  engagement,  and  fled. 

Then  she  wrote  in  despair  to  some  Eels 
And  begged  them  to  drop  in  to  meals ; 

Bat  the  Eels  left  their  cards 

Jfith  their  coldest  regards^ 
And  took  to  what  went  for  their  heels. 

Cried  the  Crocodile  then,  in  disgust,  * 

•  My  motives  they  seem  to  mistrust. 

Their  suspicions  are  base ; 
*  Since  they  don't  know  their  place, 
I  suppose  if  I  tnvst  starve,  Imvstl* 

The  same  motive  is  used  again  in  the  ballad  of  the  *Artfial 
•Ant.'    The  artfulness  of  this  insect  lay  in  her  successful  catering 
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for  a  ball  stlp]^r  for  a  hundred  guests,  '  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
she  knew,  and  many  more  beside/  entirely  without  cost  to  herself. 

From  here  and  there  And  everywhere 

The  happy  creatores  oame. 
The  Fish  alone  conld  not  he  there. 

(And  they  were  not  to  blamei 
*  They  really  conld  not  stand  the  air. 

Bat  thanked  her  just  the  same/) 

The  Lion,  bowing  very  low. 

Said  to  the  Ant :  *  I  he*er  * 
Since  Koah's  Ark  remember  so 

Delightful  an  affair.' 
(A  pretty  compliment,  although 

He  really  wasn't  there.) 

They  danced,  and  danced,  and  danced,  and  danced ; 

It  was  a  jolly  sight  1 
They  pranced,  and  pranced,  and  pranoed»  and  pratced, 

Till  it  was  nearly  light  1 
And  then  their  thoughts  to  supper  chanced 

To  turn.   (As  well  they  might  I) 

Then  said  the  Ant :  *  It's  only  right 
.  .  That  supper  should  begin. 

And  if  you  Will  be  so  politci 

Pray  take  each  other  in* 
(The  emphasis  was  very  slight* 

But  rested  on  *  take  in*) 

They  needed  not  a  second  call  * 

They  took  the  hint.    Oh,  yes. 
The  largest  g^est  *  took  in '  the  small, 

The  small  *  took  in '  the  less. 
The  less  '  took  in '  the  least  of  all. 

(It  was  a  great  success  I) 

As  for  the  rest^but  why  spin  out 

This  narrative  of  woe  T 
The  Lion  took  them  in  about 

As  fast  as  they  could  go. 
(And  went  home,  looking  very  stouti 

And  walking  very  slow.) 

And  when  the  Ant,  not  long  ago, 

Lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
Tried  it  again,  I  chance  to  know 

That  not  one  answer  came. 
(Save  from  the  Pis^,  who  •  could  not  go, 

But  thanked  her  all  the  same.') 

The  same  motive  recurs  in  a  poem  called  *  The  Lion's  Tour ;  * 
tod  when  one.  considers  the  manners  of  wild  beasts,  it  is  not 
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extraordinary  that  a  poet  who  keeps  an  eye  on  the  object  should 
have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  observation  to  their  meals.  It 
is  found  also,  with  a  difference,  in  the  following  so-called  *  Fable,' 
though  what  exactly  the  moral  may  be  the  fabulist  does  not 
tell  us. 


It  was  a  hungry  passy  oat 

Upon  ThankBgiving  mom, 
And  she  watched  a  thankful  little  mouse 

That  ate  an  ear  of  com. 

*  If  I  ate  that  thankful  little  moose, 

How  thankful  he  should  be. 
When  he  has  made  a  meal  himself, 
To  make  a  meal  for  me  1 

*  Then  with  his  thanks  for  having  fed, 

And  his  thanks  for  feeding  me, 
With  all  his  thankfulness  inside. 
How  thankful  I  shall  be  1 ' 

Thus  mused  the  hungry  pussy  cat 

Upon  Thanksgiving  Day ; 
But  the  little  mouse  had  overheard, 

And  declined  (with  thanks)  to  stay. 


Here  is  another  Cat  and  Mouse  poem,  this  time  with  a  plain 


It  was  a  tragic  little  mouse 

All  bent  on  suicide 
Beoause  another  little  mouse 

Bef  used  to  be  his  bride. 

*  Alas,*  he  squeaked,  *  I  shall  not  ^ed  1 

My  heart  and  paw  she  spurns ; 
1*11  hie  me  to  the  cat  instead, 
From  whence  no  mouse  returns.' 

The  playful  cat  met  him  half-way, 

Said  she,  *  I  feel  for  you ; 
You're  dying  for  a  mouse,  you  si^, 

I'm  dying  for  one  too  1 ' 

Now  when  Miss  Mouse  beheld  his  doom, 
Struck  with  remorse,  she  cried, 

*  In  death  we'll  meet  I   0  cat,  make  room 

For  one  more  mouse  inside  t ' 

The  playful  cat  was  charmed ;  said  she, 

*  I  shall  be,  in  a  sense. 
Tour  pussy  catafalque  I '  Ah  me  I 

It  was  her  last  offence  1 

Beader,^take  warning  from  this  tale^ 
And  shun  the  punster's  trick ; 

Tlioee  mioe,  for  fear  lest  cats  might  fallf 
Had  eaten  arsenic  I 


moral: 
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Bfr.  Herford's  latest  volnme  is  entitled  an  '  Alphabet  of 
Odebrities ; '  but  the  fun  here,  depending  upon  the  bringing 
together  of  incongruous  people,  is  perhaps  intended  to  lie  more 
in  the  pictures  than  the  poetry^  which  is  of  thi^  sort : 

0  is  Colombns  who  tries  to  explain 

How  to  balance  an  egg ~ to  the  utter  disdain 

Of  Confnoius,  Carlyle,  Cleopatra,  and  Gain. 

The  humour  here  may  be  understood  to  lurk  in  giving  Cain  the 
features  of  a  popular  novelist  of  the  same  name,  and  putting 
Carlyle  and  Cleopatra  on  the  same  sofa. 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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THE   ISLE   OF  UNREST.^ 
BY  HENRY  SETON  MEBRIMAN, 

AUTBOB  or  *THB  BOWERS,'  » WITH  EDOED  TOOLfi,'  '  IN  KSDAB'S  TKNTS/  BTC 


*  There  are  some  oc^^sions  on  which  a  num  mast  eell  half  his  secret  in  order 
to  conceal  the  rest.' 

'  Thebe  is  some  one  movisg  among  the  oleanders  down  by  tbe 
river/  said  the  count,  coming  quickly  into  the  room  where  Lory 
de  Vasselot  was  sitting,  one  morning  some  days  after  his  unex- 
pected arrival  at  the  chateau. 

The  old  man  was  cool  enough,  but  he  closed  the  window  that 
led  to  the  small  terrace  where  he  cultivated  his  carnations,  with 
that  haste  which  indicates  a  recognition  of  undeniable  danger, 
coupled  with  no  feeling  of  fear. 

'I  know  every  branch  in  the  valley,'  he  said;  'every  t¥rig, 
every  leaf,  every  shadow.    There  is  some  one  there.' 

Lory  rose,  and  laid  aside  the  pen  with  which  he  was  writing 
for  an  extended  leave  of  absence.  In  four  days  these  two 
had,  as  one  of  them  had  predicted,  grown  accustomed  to  each 
other.  And  the  line  between  custom  and  necessity  is  a  fine- 
drawn one. 

*  Show  me,'  he  said,  going  towards  the  window. 

'  Ah ! '  murmured  the  count,  jerking  his  head.  *  You  will 
hardly  perceive  it  unless  you  are  a  hunter — or  the  hunted.' 

Lory  glanced  at  his  father.  Assuredly  the  sleeping  mind  was 
beginning  to  rouse  itself. 

'  It  is  nothing  but  the  stirring  of  a  leaf  here,  the  movement 
of  a  branch  there,  which  are  unusual  and  unnaturaL* 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  window  with  that  slow  cantion 
which  had  become  habitual  to  his  every  thought  and  action. 

*  There,'  he  said,  pointing  with  a  steady  hand ;  ^  to  the  leil  of 
that  almond-tree  which  is  still  in  bloom.    Watch  those  willows 

*  Copyright,  1899,  by  H.  S.  gcott,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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which  have  come  there  since  the  wall  fell  away  and  the  terrace 
slipped  into  the  flooded  river  twenty-one  years  this  spring.  You 
-will  see  the  branches  move.  There — there !  You  see.  It  is 
a  man,  and  he  comes  too  slowly  to  have  an  honest  purpose.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Lory.    '  Is  that  land  ours  ? ' 

The  count  gave  an  odd  little  laugh. 

*You  can  see  nothing  from  this  window  that  is  not  ours,' 
he  answered.  '  As  much  as  any  other  man's,'  he  added,  after  a 
pause.  For  the  conviction  still  holds  good  in  some  Corsican 
minds  that  the  mountains  are  common  property. 

*He  is  coming  slowly,  but  not  very  cautiously,'  said  Lory. 
*  Not  like  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  may  be  watched  from  here. 
He  probably  is  taking  no  heed  of  these  windows,  for  he  thinks  the 
place  is  deserted.' 

*  It  is  more  probable,'  replied  the  count,  *  that  he  is  coming 
here  to  ascertain  that  fact.  What  the  abbe  has  heard,  another 
may  hear,  though  he  would  not  learn  it  from  the  abbe.  If  you 
want  a  secret  kept,  tell  it  to  a  priest,  and  of  all  priests,  the  Abbe 
Sosini.  Some  one  has  heard  that  you  are  here  in  Corsica,  and  is 
creeping  up  to  the  castle  to  find  out.' 

'  And  I  will  go  and  find  him  out.  Two  can  play  at  that  game 
in  the  bushes,'  said  Lory,  with  a  laugh. 

'  If  you  go,  take  a  gun ;  one  can  never  tell  how  a  game  may  turn.' 

*Yes;  I  will  take  a  gun  if  you  wish  it.'  And  Lory  went 
towards  the  door.  *  No,'  he  said,  pausing  in  answer  to  a  gesture 
made  by  his  father,  '  not  that  one.    It  is  of  too  old  a  make.' 

And  he  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  father  holding 
in  his  hand  the  gun  with  which  he  had  shot  Andrei  Perucca 
thirty  years  before.  He  stood  looking  at  the  closed  door  with 
dim  reflective  eyes.  Then  he  looked  at  the  gun,  which  he  set 
slowly  back  in  its  comer. 

^  It  seems,'  he  said  to  himself,  Hhat  I  am  of  too  old  a  make  also.' 

He  went  to  the  window,  and,  opening  it  cautiously,  stood 
looking  down  into  the  valley.  There  he  perceived  that,  though 
two  may  play  at  the  same  game,  it  is  usually  given  to  one  to 
play  it  better  than  the  other.  For  he  who  was  climbing  up  the 
hill  might  be  followed  by  a  careful  eye,  by  the  chance  displace- 
ment of  a  twig,  the  bending  of  a  bough ;  while  Lory,  creeping 
down  into  the  valley,  remained  quite  invisible,  even  to  his  father, 
upon  whose  memory  every  shadow  was  imprinted. 

*  Aba ! '  laughed  the  old  man,  md^x  bis  breath.   *  One  sees 
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that  the  boy  is  a  Corsican.  And/  he  added,  after  a  pause,  ^  one 
would  almost  say  that  the  other  is  not/ 

In  which  the  count's  trained  eye — trained  as  only  is  the  vision 
of  the  hunted — was  by  no  means  deceived.  For  Lory,  who  was 
far  down  in  the  valley,  had  already  caught  sight  of  a  braided 
sleeve,  and,  a  moment  later,  recognised  Colonel  Gilbert.  The 
colonel  not  only  failed  to  perceive  him,  but  was  in  nowise  looking 
for  him.  He  appeared  to  be  entirely  absorbed,  first  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  and  then  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  rising  land.  In  his  hand  he  seemed  to  be  canying  a 
notebook,  and,  so  fi&r  as  the  watcher  could  see,  consulted  from 
time  to  time  a  compass. 

'  He  is  only  engaged  in  his  trade,'  said  Lory  to  himself,  with 
a  laugh ;  and,  going  out  into  the  open,  he  sat  down  on  a  rock 
with  the  gun  across  his  knee  and  waited. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Colonel  Gilbert,  working  his  way  up 
through  the  bushes,  notebook  in  hand,  looked  up  and  saw,  vdthin 
a  few  yards  of  him,  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  they  stood, 
whom  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  in  Paris. 

His  ruddy  face  was  of  a  deeper  red  as  he  slipped  his  notebook 
within  his  tunic  and  came  forward,  holding  out  his  hand.  But 
his  smile  was  as  ready  and  good-natured  as  ever. 

'  Well  met ! '  he  said.  *  You  find  me,  count,  taking  a  profes- 
sional and  business-like  survey  of  the  land  that  you  promised 
to  sell  me.' 

*  You  are  welcome  to  take  the  survey,'  answered  Lory,  taking 
the  outstretched  cordial  hand,  *  but  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
keep  the  land.    I  did  not  take  your  offer  seriously/ 

*  It  was  intended  seriously,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Then  it  was  my  mistake,'  answered  Lory,  quite  pleasantly. 
He  tapped  himself  vigorously  on  the  chest,  and  made  a  gesture 

indicating  that  at  a  word  from  the  colonel  he  was  ready  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself  for  having  been  so  foolish.  The 
colonel  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  the  matter  were 
but  a  small  one.  The  pitiless  Mediterranean,  almost  African,  sun 
poured  down  on  them,  and  one  of  those  short  spells  of  absolute 
calm,  which  are  characteristic  of  these  latitudes,  made  it  un- 
bearably hot.  The  colonel  took  off"  his  cap,  and,  sitting  down  in 
quite  a  friendly  way  near  de  Vasselot  on  a  rock,  proceeded  to 
mop  his  high  forehead,  pressing  back  the  thin  smooth  hair  which 
was  touched  here  and  there  with  grey. 
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'You  have  oome  here  at  the  wrong  time/  he  said.  'The 
heats  have  began.  One  longs  for  the  cool  breezes  of  Paris  or  of 
Ncnrmandy/ 

And  he  paused,  giving  Lory  an  opportunity  of  explaining  why 
he  had  come  at  this  time,  which  opportunity  was  promptly 
neglected. 

'  At  all  events,  count/  said  the  colonel,  replacing  his  cap  and 
lighting  a  cigarette,  '  I  did  not  deceive  you  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
land  which  I  wished  to  buy.  It  is  a  desert,  as  you  see.  And  yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  something  might  be  made  of  this  land.' 

He  sat  and  gazed  lazily  in  front  of  him.  Presently,  leaving 
his  cigarette  to  smoulder,  he  began  to  buzz  through  his  teeth,  in 
the  bucolic  manner,  an  air  of  Offenbach.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
entirely  agricultural,  and  consequently  slow  of  speech. 

'Yes,  count,'  he  said,  with  conviction,  after  a  long  pause; 
^  there  is  only  one  drawback  to  Corsica.' 

'Ah?' 

*  The  Corsicans,'  said  the  colonel  gravely.  *  You  do  not  know 
them  as  I  do ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  only  been  here  a  few  days  ?' 

De  Yasselot's  quick  eyes  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  colonel's 
face,  but  no  reply  was  made  to  the  supposition.  Then  the  colonel 
fell  to  his  guileless  Offenbach  again.  There  is  nothing  so  innocent 
as  the  meditative  rendering  of  a  weU-known  tune.  A  popular  air 
is  that  which  echoes  in  empty  heads. 

Colonel  Gilbert  glanced  sideways  at  his  companion.  He  had 
not  thought  that  this  was  a  silent  man.  Nature  was  singularly  at 
fault  in  her  mouldings  if  this  slightly  made  dark- eyed  Frenchman 
was  habitually  taciturn.   And  the  colonel  was  vaguely  uneasy. 

^  My  horse,'  he  said, '  is  up  at  Olmeta.  I  took  a  walk  round  by 
the  river.  It  is  my  business  to  answer  innumerable  questions 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Bailway  projects  are  still  in 
the  air,  you  understand.  I  must  know  my  Corsica.  Besides,  as  I 
tell  you,  I  thought  I  was  on  my  own  land.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  hold  to  my  joke,  for  it  was  nothing 
else,  as  you  know.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course,'  acquiesced  the  colonel.  *  And  in  th6 
meantime,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  here,  as  well  as  a  sur- 
prise. I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  your  presence  here  is  quite 
unknown  to  your  neighbours.  We  have  little  to  talk  about  at 
this  end  of  the  island  now  that  the  Administration  is  centred 
tntM  tSuol  trvW  at  Ji^bm^  )  and  wbib  it  known  in  th^  district  that 
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you  are  at  Yaseeloi,  you  may  be  sure  I  Bhonld  have  heard  of  it  at 
the  caf^  or  at  the  hotel  where  I  dine.' 

'  Yes.    I  came  without  drum  or  trumpet/ 

*  You  are  wise.' 

The  remark  was  ma«1e  so  significantly  that  Lory  could  not 
ignore  it  even  if  such  a  course  had  recommended  itself  to  one  of 
his  quick  and  impulsive  nature. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  colonel  ? ' 

Gilbert  made  a  little  gesture  of  the  hand  that  held  the  half- 
burnt  cigarette.  He  deprecated,  it  would  appear,  having  been 
drawn  to  talk  on  so  serious  a  topic, 

*  Well,  I  speak  as  one  Frenchman  to  another,  as  one  soldier  to 
another.  If  the  emperor  does  not  die,  he  will  declare  war  against 
Germany.  There  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  is  it  not  ?  And 
do  you  think  the  army  can  aflford  to  lose  one  man  at  the  present 
time,  especially  a  man  who  has  made  good  use  of  such  small 
opportunities  of  distinction  as  the  fates  have  oflFered  him  ?  And, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  parochial 
politics,  your  life  is  not  worth  two  sous  in  this  country,  my 
dear  count.  There,  I  have  spoken.  A  word  to  the  wise,  is  it 
not?' 

He  rose,  and  threw  away  his  cigarette  with  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

*  And  now  I  must  be  returning.  You  will  allow  me  to  pass 
up  that  small  pathway  that  leads  past  the  chateau.  Some  day  I 
should,  above  all  things,  like  to  see  the  chateau.  I  am  interested 
in  old  houses,  I  tell  you  frankly.' 

« I  will  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you,'  answered  Lory,  with  a 
stiflfaess  which  was  entirely  due  to  a  sense  of  self-reproach.  For 
it  was  his  instinct  to  be  hospitable  and  open-handed  and  frilly. 
And  Lory  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  colonel  then  and  there  to 
come  to  the  chateau. 

'  By  the  way,'  said  the  colonel,  as  they  climbed  the  hill  to- 
gether, *  I  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that  you  should  sell 
me  the  old  house  which  bears  your  name— only  a  piece  of  land,  a 
few  hectares  on  this  south-west  slope,  that  I  may  amuse  myself 
with  agriculture,  as  I  told  you.  Perhaps  some  day  you  may  re- 
oonsider  your  decision  ? '  . 

He  waited  for  a  reply  to  this  suggestion,  or  an  invitation  in 
response  to  the  hint  that  he  was  interested  in  the  old  house.  But 
neither  came.  , 

*1  a9i  much  obliged  td  you  for  your  warning  as  to  the 
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popularity  of  my  name  in  this  district,'  said  Lory,  rather  laboriously 
changing  the  subject.  '  I  had,  of  course,  heard  something  of  the 
same  sort  before ;  but  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  local 
tradition,  do  jou  ? ' 

The  colonel  paused  for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  the  leisurely 
conversational  manner  of  an  old  man. 

'  These  people  have  undergone  a  change,'  he  said  at  length, 
*  since  their  final  subjugation  by  ourselves — exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  way.  They  were  a  turbulent,  fighting,  obstinate 
people.  Those  qualities — good  enough  in  times  of  war — go  bad 
in  times  of  peace.  They  are  a  lawless,  idle,  dishonest  people  now. 
Their  grand  fighting  qualities  have  run  to  seed  in  mimicipal  dis- 
agreements and  electioneering  squabbles.  And,  worst  of  all,  we 
have  grafted  on  them  our  French  thrift,  which  has  run  to  greed. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  district  who  would  shoot  you,  count, 
£rom  any  idea  of  the  vendetta,  but  there  are  a  hundred  who  would 
do  it  for  a  thousand-franc  note,  or  in  order  to  prevent  you  taking 
back  the  property  which  he  has  stolen  from  you.  That  is  how  it 
stands.    And  that  is  why  Pietro  Andrei  came  to  grief  at  Olmeta.' 

*And  Mattei  Perucca?'  asked  Lory,  thereby  causing  the 
colonel  to  trip  suddenly  over  a  stone. 

*  Oh,  Perucca,'  he  answered.  '  That  was  diflferent.  He  died 
a  more  or  less  natural  death.  He  was  a  very  stout  man,  and,  on 
receiving  a  letter,  gave  way  to  such  ungovernable  rage  that  he  fell 
in  a  fit.  True,  it  was  a  threatening  letter ;  but  such  are  common 
enough  in  this  country.  It  may  have  been  a  joke  or  may  have 
had  some  comparatively  harmless  object.  None  could  have  fore* 
seen  such  a  result.' 

They  were  now  near  the  chateau,  and  the  colonel  rather 
suddenly  shook  hands  and  went  away. 

'  I  am  always  to  be  found  at  Bastia,  and  am  always  at  your 
service,'  he  said,  waving  a  feurewell  with  his  whip. 

Lory  found  the  door  of  the  chateau  ajar,  and  Jean  watching 
behind  it.  His  father,  however,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  upon 
what  mission  he  had  gone  forth,  and  was  sitting  placidly  in  the 
little  room,  lighted  by  a  skylight,  where  they  always  lived.  The 
sight  of  Lory  reminded  him,  however. 

*  Who  was  it  ? '  he  asked,  without  showing  a  very  keen  interest. 

*  It  was  a  man  called  Gilbert,'  answered  Lory,  *  whom  I  have 
met  in  Paris*  An  engineer.  He  is  stationed  at  Bastia,  and  is 
contiected  with  th^  railwiEty  scheme.   A  man  I  should  like  to  like. 
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and  yet          He  ought  to  be  a  good  fellow.   He  has  every  quali*- 

fication,  and  yet—' 

Lory  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  stood  reflectively  looking 
at  his  father. 

'He  has  more  than  once  offered  to  bny  Yasselot/  he  said, 
watching  for  the  effect. 

'  You  must  never  sell  Yasselot/  replied  the  old  man.  He  did 
not  seem  to  conceive  it  possible  that  there  should  be  aoy 
temptation  to  do  so. 

*  I  do  not  quite  understand  Colonel  Gilbert,'  continued  Lory. 
*  He  has  also  offered  to  buy  Perucca ;  but  there  I  think  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  clever  woman.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BY  SURPRISE. 

*  C'est  ce  qu*on  no  dit  pas  qui  explique  ce  qu'on  dit.' 

From  the  Bue  du  Cherche-Midi  in  Paris  to  the  Casa  Perucca  in 
Corsica  is  as  complete  a  change  as  even  the  heart  of  woman  may 
desire.  For  the  Rue  du  Cherche-Midi  is  probably  the  noisiest 
comer  of  that  noisy  Paris  that  lies  south  of  the  Seine ;  and  the 
Casa  Perucca  is  one  of  the  few  quiet  comers  of  Europe  where  the 
madding  crowd  is  non-existent,  and  that  crowning  effort  of 
philanthropic  folly,  the  statute  holiday,  has  yet  to  penetrate. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  one  moming,  after  she  and 
Denise  had  passed  two  months  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  term 
exile ;  *  yes,  it  is  peaceful.  Give  me  war,'  she  added  grimly,  after 
a  pause. 

They  were  standing  on  the  terrace  that  looked  down  over  the 
great  valley  of  Yasselot.  There  was  not  a  house  in  sight  except 
the  cmmbling  chateau.  The  month  was  June,  and  the  river, 
which  could  be  heard  in  winter,  was  now  little  more  than  a 
trickling  stream.  A  faint  breeze  stirred  the  young  leaves  of  the 
copper  beech,  which  is  a  silent  tree  by  nature,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  whisper  now.  There  are  few  birds  in  Corsica,  for  the 
natives  are  great  sportsmen,  and  will  shoot,  sitting,  anything  fmm 
a  man  to  a  sparrow  in  season  and  out. 

'Ijisten,'  said  ^lademoiselle  Bran,  holding  up  one  steady 
yfellow  fingef ;  but  the  ritenc©  waw  mSh  8s  will  mate  ftwflf  felb 
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'  And  the  neighbours  do  not  call  jnuch/  added  mademoiselle,  in 


Denise  laughed.  She  had  been  up  early,  for  they  were  almost 
alone  in  the  Casa  Perucca  now.  The  servants  who  had  obeyed 
Mattel  Peruoca  in  fear  and  trembling  had  refused  to  obey  Denise, 
who,  with  much  spirit,  had  dismissed  them  one  and  all.  An  old 
man  remained,  who  was  generally  considered  to  be  half-witted  ; 
and  Maria  Andrei,  the  widow  of  Pietro,  who  was  shot  at  Olmeta. 
Denise  superintended  the  small  farm. 

'  That  cheery  Maria,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  *  she  is  our  only 
resource,  and  reminds  me  of  a  cheap  funeral.' 

*  There  is  the  colonel,'  said  Denise ;  *  you  forget  him.' 
'  Yes ;  there  is  the  colonel,  who  is  so  kind  to  us.' 

And  Mademoiselle  Brun  slowly  contemplated  the  whole  land- 
scape, taking  in  Denise,  as  it  were,  in  passing. 

*  And  there  is  our  little  friend,'  she  added,  *  down  in  the  valley 
there  who  does  not  call.' 

*  Why  do  you  call  him  little  ? '  asked  Denise,  looking  down  at 
the  Chateau  de  Yasselot.    '  He  is  not  little.' 

'  He  is  not  so  large  as  the  colonel,'  explained  mademoiselle. 

'  I  wonder  why  he  does  not  call,'  said  Denise  presently, 
looking  down  into  the  valley,  as  if  she  could  perhaps  see  the 
explanation  there. 

'It  has  something  to  do  with  the  social  geography  of  the 
district,'  said  mademoiselle,  '  which  we  do  not  understand.  The 
Cheap  Funeral  alone  knows  it.  Half  of  the  country  she  colours 
red,  the  other  half  black.  Theoretically,  we  hate  a  nrnnber  of 
persons  who  reciprocate  the  feeling  heartily.  Practically  we  do  not 
know  of  their  existence.  I  imagine  the  Count  de  Vasselot  hates 
us  on  the  same  principle.' 

*  But  we  are  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  number  of 
ignorant  peasants,'  cried  Denise  angrily. 

*  I  rather  fancy  we  are.* 

Denise  was  standing  by  the  low  wall,  with  her  head  thrown 
back.  She  was  naturally  energetic,  and  had  the  carriage  that 
usually  goes  with  that  quality. 

*  Are  you  sure  he  is  there  ? '  she  asked  ^  still  looking  down  at 
the  chateau. 

'  No,  I  am  not.    I  have  only  Maria's  word  for  it.' 

*  Then  I  am  going  to  the  village  of  Olmeta  to  find  out/  said 
Dwiise*  • 


completion  of  her  own  thoughts. 
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And  mademoiselle  followed  ber  to  the  house  without  comments 
Indeed,  she  seemed  willing  enough  to  do  that  which  thej  had 
been  warned  not  to  do. 

On  the  road  that  skirts  the  hill  and  turns  amid  groves  of 
chestnut-trees,  they  met  two  men,  loitering  along  with  no 
business  in  hand,  who  scowled  at  them  and  made  no  salutation. 

^  They  may  scowl  beneath  their  great  hats,'  said  Denise ;  *  I 
am  not  afraid  of  them.'  And  she  walked  on  with  her  chin 
well  up. 

Below  them,  on  the  left,  the  terraces  of  vine  and  olive  were 
weed-grown  and  neglected ;  for  Denise  had  found  no  one  to  work 
on  her  land,  and  the  soil  here  is  damp  and  warm,  &vouriDg  a 
rapid  growth. 

Colonel  Gilbert  had  been  unable  to  help  them  in  this  matter. 
His  official  position  necessarily  prevented  his  taking  an  active 
part  in  any  local  differences.  There  were  Luocans,  he  said,  to  be 
hired  at  Bastia,  hard-working  men  and  skilled  vine-dressers,  bat 
they  would  not  come  to  a  commune  where  such  active  hostility 
existed,  and  to  induce  them  to  do  so  would  inevitably  lead  to 
bloodshed. 

The  Abb^  Susini  had  called,  and  told  a  similar  tale  in  more 
guarded  language.  Finding  the  ladies  good  Catholics,  he  pleaded 
for  and  abused  his  poor  in  one  breath,  and  then  returned  half  the 
money  that  Denise  gave  him. 

'  As  likely  as  not  you  will  be  given  credit  for  the  whole  in 
heaven,  mademoiselle,  but  I  will  only  take  part  of  it/  he 
said. 

'  A  masterful  man,'  commented  Mademoiselle  Brun,  when  he 
was  gone. 

But  the  abb6  had  suggested  no  solution  to  Denise*s  difficulties. 
The  estate  seemed  to  be  drifting  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the 
only  man  who  wanted  it,  and,  after  all,  had  offered  a  good  price 
for  it. 

'  I  will  find  out  from  the  Abb^  Susini  or  the  mayor  whether 
the  Count  de  Yasselot  is  really  here,'  Denise  said,  as  they  ap« 
preached  the  village.  '  And  if  he  is,  we  will  go  and  see  him.  We 
cannot  go  on  like  this.  He  says  do  not  sell,  and  then  he  does  not 
come  near  us.  He  must  give  his  reasons.  Why  should  I  take 
his  advice  ? ' 

'  Why,  indeed  ? '  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  to  whom  the  question 
was  not  quite  a  new  one. 
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She  knew  that,  though  Denise  would  rebel  against  de  Vassebt's 
advice,  she  would  continue  to  follow  it. 

'It  seems  to  be  luncheon-time/  said  Denise,  when  they 
reached  the  village.    *  The  place  is  deserted.    It  must  be  their 

*It  may  be/  responded  mademoiselle,  with  her  man-like 
curtness  of  speech. 

They  went  into  the  church,  which  was  empty,  and  stayed  but 
a  few  minutes  there,  for  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  as  short  in  her 
speech  with  God  as  with  men.  When  they  came  out  to  the 
market-place,  that  also  was  deserted,  which  was  singular,  because 
the  villagers  in  Corsica  spend  nearly  the  whole  day  on  the  market- 
place, talking  politics  and  whispering  a  hundred  intrigues  of 
parochial  policy ;  for  here  a  mimicipal  councillor  is  a  great  man, 
and  usually  a  great  scoundrel,  selling  his  favour  and  his  vote, 
trafficking  for  power,  and  misappropriating  the  public  funds.  Not 
only  was  the  market-place  empty,  but  some  of  the  house-doors 
were  closed.  The  door  of  a  small  shop  was  even  shut  from  within 
as  they  approached,  and  surreptitiously  barred.  Mademoiselle 
Brun  noticed  it,  and  Denise  did  not  pretend  to  ignore  it. 

'One  would  say  that  we  had  an  infectious  complaint,'  she 
said,  with  a  short  laugh. 

They  went  to  the  house  of  the  Abb6  Susini.  Even  this  door 
was  shut. 

*  The  abb^  is  out,'  said  the  old  woman  who  came  in  answer  to 
their  summons,  and  she  closed  the  door  again  with  more  speed 
than  politeness. 

Denise  did  not  need  to  ask  which  was  the  mayor's  house,  for 
aboard,  with  the  word  'Mairie'  painted  upon  it  (appropriately 
enough  a  movable  board),  was  affixed  to  a  house  nearly  opposite  to 
the  church.  As  they  walked  towards  it,  a  stone,  thrown  from 
the  far  comer  of  the  Place,  under  the  trees,  narrowly  missed 
I^^se,  and  rolled  at  her  feet.  Mademoiselle  Brun  walked  on, 
bat  Denise  swung  round  on  her  heel.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
Been,  so  she  had  to  follow  Mademoiselle  Brun,  after  all,  in  silence. 
She  was  rather  pale,  but  it  was  anger  that  lighted  her  eyes,  and 
not  fear.- 

Almost  inmiediately  a  volley  of  stones  followed,  and  a  laugh 
out  from  beneath  the  trees.    And,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
the  laugh  that  at  last  frightened  Denise,  and  not  the  stones ;  for 
was  a  cruel  laugh — ^the  laugh  of  a  brutal  fodl,  such  as  one  may 
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still  hear  in  a  few  European  countries  when  boys  are  torturing 
dumb  animals. 

'Let  us  hurry/  said  Denise  hastily.  'Let  us  get  to  the 
Mairie.* 

^  Where  we  shall  find  the  biggest  scoundrel  of  them  all,  no 
doubt/  added  mademoiselle,  who  was  alert  and  cool. 

But  before  they  reached  the  Mairie  the  stones  had  ceased, 
and  they  both  turned  at  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet.  It  was 
Colonel  Gilbert  riding  hastily  into  the  Place.  He  saw  the  stones 
lying  there  and  the  two  women  standing  alone  in  the  sunlight 
He  looked  towards  the  trees,  and  then  round  at  the  closed  houses. 
With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  rode  towards  Denise  and  dis- 
mounted. 

'  Mademoiselle/  he  said,  '  they  have  been  frightening  you.* 

*  Yes,*  she  answered.    *  They  are  not  men,  but  brutes.' 

The  colonel,  who  was  always  gentle  in  manner,  made  a  depre- 
catory gesture  with  the  great  riding-whip  that  he  invariably 
carried. 

*  You  must  remember,'  he  said,  *  that  they  are  but  half 
civilised.  You  know  their  history — they  have  been  conquered 
by  all  the  greedy  nations  in  succession,  and  they  have  never 
known  peace  from  the  time  that  history  began  until  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  barbarians,  mademoiselle,  and  barbarians 
always  distrust  a  new-comer.' 

*  But  why  do  they  hate  me  ? ' 

'Because  they  do  not  know  you,  mademoiselle,'  replied  the 
colonel,  with  perhaps  a  second  meaning  in  his  blue  eyes. 

And,  after  a  pause,  he  explained  further. 

'  Because  they  do  not  understand  you.  They  belong  to  one 
of  the  strongest  clans  in  Corsica,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  every 
one  to  belong  to  a  strong  clan.  But  the  Peruccas  are  in  danger 
of  &lling  into  dissension  and  disorder,  for  they  have  no  head. 
You  are  the  head,  mademoiselle.  And  the  work  they  expect  of 
you  is  not  work  for  such  hands  as  yours.' 

And  again  Colonel  Gilbert  looked  at  Denise  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  She  did  not  perceive  the  glance,  for  she  was 
standing  with  her  head  half  turned  towards  the  trees. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  noting  the  direction  of  her  glance,  '  they  will 
throw  no  more  stones,  mademoiselle.  You  need  have  no  anxiety. 
They  fear  a  uniform  as  much  as  they  hate  it.' 

*  Atid  if  you  had  not  come  at  that  momwl  ?  * 
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'  Ah ! '  said  the  colonel  gravely ;  and  that  was  all.  '  At  any 
rate,  I  am  glad  I  cdme,'  he  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,  after  a  pause. 
*  You  were  going  to  the  Mairie,  mesdemoiselles,  when  I  arrived. 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  go  there.  Go  to  the  abb6  if  you 
like — as  a  man,  not  as  a  priest — and  come  to  me  whenever  you 
desire  a  service,  but  to  no  one  else  in  Corsica.' 

Denise  turned  as  if  she  were  going  to  make  an  exception  to 
this  sweeping  restriction,  but  she  checked  herself  and  said 
nothing.  And  all  the  while  Mademoiselle  Brun  stood  by  in 
silence,  a  little  patient  bent  woman,  with  compressed  lips,  and 
those  steady  hazel  eyes  that  see  so  much  and  betray  so  little. 

'  The  abb4  is  not  at  home,'  continued  the  colonel.  '  I  saw  him 
many  miles  from  here  not  long  ago  ;  and  although  he  is  quick  on 
his  legs — none  quicker — ^he  cannot  be  here  yet.  If  you  are 
going  towards  the  Casa  Perucca,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
accompany  you.' 

He  led  the  way  as  he  spoke,  leading  loosely  by  the  bridle 
the  horse  which  followed  him,  and  nuzzled  thoughtfully  at  his 
shoulder.  The  colonel  was,  it  appeared,  one  whose  gentle  ways 
endeared  him  to  animals. 

It  was  glaringly  hot,  and  when  they  reached  the  Casa  Perucca, 
Denise  asked  the  colonel  to  come  in  and  rest.  It  was,  more- 
over, luncheon-time,  and  in  a  thinly  populated  country  the  great 
distances  between  neighbours  are  conducive  to  an  easier  hos- 
pitality than  that  which  exists  in  closer  quarters.  The  colonel 
naturaJly  stayed  to  luncheon. 

He  was  kind  and  afifable,  and  had  a  hundred  little  scraps  of 
gossip  such  as  exiles  love.  He  made  no  mention  of  his  offer  to 
buy  Perucca,  remembered  only  the  fact  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
accepting  frankly  a  lady's  frank  hospitality,  and  if  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  local  matters,  he  gracefully  guided  it  elsewhere. 

Immediately  after  luncheon  he  rose  from  the  table,  refusing 
even  to  wait  for  coffee. 

*  I  have  my  duties,'  he  explained.  *  The  War  OflSce  is,  for 
reasons  known  to  itself,  moving  troops,  and  I  have  gradually 
crept  up  the  ladder  at  Bastia,  till  I  am  nearly  at  the  top  there.' 

Denise  went  with  him  to  the  stable  to  see  that  his  horse  had 
been  cared  for. 

'  They  have  only  left  me  the  decrepit  and  the  half-witted,' 
she  said,  '  but  I  am  not  beaten  yet.' 

Colonel  Gilbert  fetched  the  horse  himself  and  tightened  the 
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girths.  They  walked  together  towards  the  great  gate  of  solid 
wood  which  fitted  into  the  high  wall  so  closely  that  none  ooold 
peep  through  so  much  as  a  crack.  At  the  door  the  colonel 
lingered,  leaning  against  his  great  horse  and  stroking  its  shonldn 
thoughtfully  with  a  gloved  finger. 
'  Mademoiselle,'  he  said  at  length. 

*  Yes/  answered  Denise,  looking  at  him  so  honestly  in  the  fa/oe 
that  he  had  to  turn  away. 

*  I  want  to  ask  you,*  he  said  slowly,  '  to  marry  me.* 

Denise  looked  at  him  in  utter  astonishment,  her  fiace  sud- 
denly red,  her  eyes  half  afraid. 

'  I  do  not  understand  you/  she  said. 

'And  yet  it  is  simple  enough/  answered  the  colonel,  who 
himself  was  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease.    '  I  ask  you  to  marry 

me.    You  think  I  am  too  old  '    He  paused,  seeking  his 

words.  '  I  am  not  forty  yet,  and,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  making 
the  mistake  usually  made  by  very  young  men.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  I  love  you — I  know  it.' 

They  stood  for  a  minute  in  silence ;  then  the  colonel  spoke 
again. 

*  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  mademoiselle  ? ' 

<  That  it  is  hard  to  lose  the  only  friend  we  have  in  Corsica.^  | 
^  You  need  not  do  that,'  replied  the  colonel.    ^  I  do  not  even 
ask  you  to  answer  now/ 

*  Oh,  I  can  answer  at  once.' 

Colonel  Gilbert  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  the  ground  in  silence. 
'  Then  I  am  too  old  ? '  he  said  at  length. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  that  or  not,'  answered  Denise ;  I 
and  neither  spoke  while  the  colonel  mounted  and  rode  slowly  I 
away.   Denise  closed  the  door  quite  softly  behind  him.  | 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  SUMMONS. 

*  One  stem  tyrannic  thought  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  slare.' 

All  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea  there  dwell  people  who  under- 
stand the  art  of  doing  nothing.  They  do  it  unblushingly, 
peaceably,  and  of  a  get  purpose.   Moreover,  their  foreffttbers 
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must  have  been  addicted  to  a  similar  philosophy ;  for  there  is  no 
Mediterranean  town  or  village  without  its  promenade  or  lounging* 
place,  where  the  trees  have  grown  quite  large,  and  the  shade  is. 
quite  deep,  and  the  wooden  or  stone  seats  are  shiny  with  use. 
Here  those  whom  the  French  call  'worth-nothings'  congregate 
peacefully  and  happily,  to  look  at  the  sea  and  contemplate  life 
from  that  reflective  and  calm  standpoint  which  is  only  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose.  To  begin  at 
Valentia,  one  will  find  these  human  weeds  almost  Oriental  in 
their  apathy.  Farther  north,  at  Barcelona,  they  are  given  to 
fitful  lapses  into  activity  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  Marseilles 
they  are  almost  energetic,  and  are  even  known  to  take  the  trouble 
of  asking  the  passer  for  alms.  But  eastward,  beyond  Toulon, 
they  understand  their  business  better,  and  do  not  even  trouble  to 
talk  among  themselves.  The  French  worth-nothing  is,  in  a  word, 
worth  less  than  any  of  bis  brothers— much  less  than  the  Italian, 
who  is  quite  easily  roused  to  a  display  of  temper  and  a  rusty 
knife — and  more  nearly  approaches  the  supreme  calm  of  the 
Moor,  who,  across  the  Mediterranean,  will  sit  all  day  and  stare  at 
nothing  with  any  man  in  the  world.  And  between  these  dreamy 
coasts  there  lie  half  a  dozen  islands  which,  strange  to  say,  are 
islands  of  unrest.  In  Majorca  every  man  works  from  mom  till 
eve.  In  Minorca  they  do  the  same,  and  quarrel  after  nightfall. 
In  Ivia  they  quarrel  all  day.  In  Corsica  they  do  nothing,  rest- 
lessly; while  Sardinia,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  hotbed  of 
active  discontent. 

At  Ajaccio  there  are  half  a  dozen  idlers  on  the  Place  Bonaparte 
who  sit  under  the  trees  against  the  wall ;  but  they  never  sit  there 
long,  and  do  not  know  their  business.  At  St.  Florent,  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  which  has  a  western  aspect — the  best  for 
idling — there  are  but  two  real  unadulterated  knights  of  industry, 
who  sit  on  the  low  wall  of  that  which  is  called  the  New  Quay, 
and  conscientiously  do  nothing  {]X)m  morning  till  night. 

*  Of  course  I  know  him,'  one  was  saying  to  the  other.  ^  Do  I 
not  remember  his  feither,  and  are  not  all  the  de  Yasselots  cut 
with  the  same  knife  ?  I  tell  you  there  was  a  moon,  and  I  saw 
him  get  off  his  horse,  just  here  at  the  very  door  of  Sutali's  stable, 
and  unstrap  his  sack,  which  he  carried  himself,  and  set  off  towards 
Ohneta.' 

The  speaker  lapsed  into  silence,  and  Colonel  Gilbert,  who  had 
IwpUed,  and  was  now  sitting  at  the  open  window  of  the  little 
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inn,  which  has  neither  sign  nor  license,  leant  farther  forward. 
For  the  word  *  Olmeta '  never  failed  to  bring  a  light  of  energy 
and  enterprise  into  his  quiet  eyes. 

The  inn  has  its  entrance  in  the  main  street  of  St.  Florent, 
and  only  the  back  windows  look  out  upon  the  quay  and  aoroes 
the  bay.  It  was  at  one  of  these  windows  that  Ck)lonel  Gilbert 
was  enjojiog  a  cigarette  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  loafers  an 
the  quay  were  unaware  of  his  presence  there.  And  for  the  sixth 
time  at  least  the  story  of  Lory  de  Yasselot's  arrival  at  St.  Florent 
and  departure  for  Olmeta  was  told  and  patiently  heard.  Has  not 
one  of  the  great  students  of  human  nature  said  that  the  canaille 
of  all  nations  are  much  alike  ?  And  the  dull  or  idle  of  intellect 
assuredly  resemble  each  other  in  the  patience  with  which  they 
will  listen  to  or  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  again. 

The  colonel  heard  the  tale,  listlessly  gazing  across  the  bay  with 
dreamy  eyes,  and  only  gave  the  talker  his  full  attention  when 
more  ancient  history  was  touched  upon. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  idler ;  '  and  I*  remember  his  father  when  he 
was  just  at  that  age — as  like  this  one  as  one  sheep  is  like  another. 
Nor  have  I  forgotten  the  story  which  few  remember  now.' 

He  pressed  down  the  tobacco  into  his  wooden  pipe — for  they 
are  pipe-smokers  in  a  cigarette  latitude — and  waited  cunningly 
for  curiosity  to  grow.  His  companion  showed  no  sign,  though  the 
colonel  set  his  empty  coffee-cup  noiselessly  aside  and  leant  his 
elbow  on  the  window-sUl. 

The  speaker  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Olmeta  over 
his  left  shoulder  far  up  on  the  mountain-side. 

*  That  story  was  buried  with  Perucca,*  he  said,  after  a  long 
pause.  *  Perhaps  the  Abbe  Susini  knows  it.  Who  can  tell  what 
a  priest  knows  ?  There  were  two  Peruccas  once — fine  big  men— 
and  neither  married.  The  other — Andrei  Perucca — who  has  been 
in  hell  these  thirty  years,  made  sheep's  eyes,  they  told  me,  at  de 
Vasselot*s  young  wife.  She  was  French,  and  willing  enough,  no 
doubt.  She  was  dull,  down  there  in  that  great  chateau ;  and  when 
a  woman  is  dull  she  must  either  go  to  church  or  to  the  devil.  She 
cannot  content  herself  with  tobacco  or  the  drink  like  a  man.  De 
Yasselot  heard  of  it.  He  was  a  quiet  man,  and  he  waited.  One 
day  he  began  to  carry  a  gun,  like  you  and  me — a  bad  example,  eh  ? 
Then  Andrei  Perucca  was  seen  to  carry  a  gun  also.  And,  of  course, 
in  time  they  met — up  there  on  the  road  from  Pruneta  to  Muiato* 
The  clouds  were  down,  and  the  gregale  was  blowing  cold  and 
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showery.  It  is  when  the  gregale  blows  that  the  clouds  seem  to 
whisper  as  they  crowd  through  the  narrow  places  up  among  the 
peaks,  and  there  was  no  other  sound  while  these  two  men  crept 
round  each  other  among  the  rocks,  like  two  cats  upon  a  roof.  De 
Vasselot  was  quicker  and  smaller,  and  as  agile  as  a  goat,  and 
Andrei  Perucca  lost  him  altogether.  He  was  a  fool.  He  went  to 
look  for  him.  As  if  any  one  in  his  senses  would  go  to  look  for  a 
C<»raican  in  the  rocks !  That  is  how  the  gendarmes  get  killed. 
At  length  Andrei  Perucca  raised  his  head  over  a  big  stone,  and 
looked  right  into  the  muzzle  of  de  Yasselot's  gun.  The  next 
minute  there  was  no  head  upon  Perucca's  shoulders.' 

The  narrator  paused,  and  relighted  his  pipe  with  a  foul-smelling 
sulphur  match. 

*Ye8,'  he  said  reflectively;  'they  are  fine  men,  the  de 
Yasselots.' 

He  tapped  himself  on  the  chest  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  and 
made  a  gesture  towards  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  as  if  calling 
upon  the  gods  to  hear  him. 

*  I  am  all  for  the  de  Vasselots — I,'  he  said. 

Colonel  Gilbert  leant  out  of  the  window,  and  quietly  took  stock 
of  this  valuable  adherent. 

*  At  that  time,'  continued  the  speaker,  '  we  had  at  Bastia  a 
young  prefect  who  took  himself  seriously.  He  was  going  to 
reform  the  world.  They  decided  to  arrest  the  Count  de  Vasselot, 
though  they  had  not  a  scrap  of  evidence,  and  the  clan  was  strong 
in  those  days,  stronger  than  the  Peruccas  are  to-day.  But  they 
never  caught  him.  They  disappeared  bag  and  baggage — went  to 
'Paris,  I  understand ;  and  they  say  the  count  died  there,  or  was 
perhaps  killed  by  the  Peruccas,  who  grew  strong  under  Mattel,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  de  Vasselot 
to  show  his  &ce  in  this  country.  Then  Mattel  Perucca  died,  and 
was  hardly  in  his  grave  before  this  man  came.  I  tell  you,  I  saw 
him  myself,  a  de  Vasselot,  with  his  father's  quick  way  of  turning 
his  head,  of  sitting  in  the  saddle  lightly  like  a  Spaniard  or  a 
Corsican.  That  was  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  now  July — three 
months  ago.  And  he  has  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  But 
he  is  here,  I  tell  you ;  he  is  here  in  the  island.  As  likely  as  not 
he  is  in  the  old  chateau  down  there  in  the  valley.  No  honest 
man  has  set  his  foot  across  the  threshold  since  the  de  Vasselots 
left  it  thirty  years  ago— only  Jean  is  there,  who  has  the  evil  eye. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  Perucca's  people  up  at  Olmeta  who  would 
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lisk  Jean^s  eye,  and  break  down  the  doors  of  the  ch4teto  at  A  Word 
from  the  Casa  Perucca.  But  the  girl  there  who  is  the  head  of  the 
clan  will  not  say  the  word.  She  does  not  understand  that  she  is 
powerful  if  she  would  only  go  to  work  in  the  right  way,  and  help 
her  people.  Instead  of  that,  she  quarrels  with  them  over  such 
small  matters  as  the  right  of  grazing  or  of  cutting  wood.    She  will 

make  the  place  too  hot  for  her  *    He  broke  oflF  suddenly. 

•  What  is  that  ? '  he  said,  turning  on  the  wall,  which  was  polished 
smooth  by  constant  friction. 

He  turned  to  the  north  and  listened,  looking  in  the  direction 
of  Cap  Corse,  from  whence  the  Bastia  road  comes  winding  down 
the  mountain  slopes. 

'  I  hear  nothing,'  said  his  companion. 

•  Then  you  are  deaf.  It  is  the  diligence  half  an  hour  before 
its  time,  and  the  driver  of  it  is  shouting  as  he  comes — shouting  to 
the  people  on  the  road.    It  seems  that  there  is  news  * 

But  Colonel  Gilbert  heard  no  more,  for  he  had  seized  his  sword, 
and  was  already  halfway  down  the  stone  stairs.  It  appeared  that 
he  expected  news,  and  when  the  diligence  drew  up  in  the  narrow 
street,  he  was  there  awaiting  it,  amid  a  buzzing  crowd,  which  had 
inexplicably  assembled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Yes ;  there 
was  assuredly  news,  for  the  diligence  came  in  at  a  gallop,  though 
there  was  no  one  on  it  but  the  driver.  He  shouted  incoherently, 
and  waved  his  whip  above  his  head.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  per- 
ceiving Colonel  Gilbert,  he  snapped  his  lips  together,  threw  aside 
the  reins,  and  leaped  to  the  ground. 

*  Mon  colonel,'  he  said,  '  a  word  with  you.' 

And  they  went  apart  into  a  doorway.  Three  words  sufficed  to 
.tell  all  that  the  diligence  driver  knew,  and  a  minute  later  the 
colonel  hurried  towards  the  stable  of  the  inn,  where  his  horse  stood 
ready.  He  rode  away  at  a  sharp  trot,  not  towards  Bastia,  bat 
down  the  valley  of  Yasselot.  Although  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
pressed  for  time,  the  colonel  did  not  hurry  his  horse,  but  ntins 
relieved  it  when  he  could  by  dismounting,  at  every  sharp  ascent, 
and  riding  where  possible  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  chestnut-trees. 
He  turned  aside  from  the  main  road  that  climbs  laboriously  to 
Oletta  and  Olmeta,  and  followed  the  river-path.  In  order  to  gain 
time  he  presently  left  the  path,  and  made  a  short  cut  across  tl^ 
open  land,  glancing  up  at  the  Casa  Perucca  as  he  did  so.  For  be 
was  trespassing. 

He  was  riding  leisurely  enough  when  his  horse. stumbled,  and) 
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in  tecov^ring  itself,  clamsilj  kicked  a  great  stone  with  such  force 
that  he  shattered  it  to  a  hundred  pieces,  and  then  stood  on  three 
legs,  awkwardly  swinging  his  hoof  in  a  way  that  horses  have  when 
the  bone  has  been  jarred.  In  a  moment  the  colonel  dismoanted, 
and  felt  the  injured  leg  carefully. 

'  My  friend/  he  said  kindly,  *  you  are  a  fool.  What  are  you 
doing  ?  Name  of  a  dog  '—he  paused,  and  collecting  the  pieces 
of  broken  quartz,  threw  them  away  into  the  brush — <name  of  a 
dog,  what  are  you  doing  ?  * 

With  an  odd  laugh  Colonel  Gilbert  climbed  into  the  saddle 
again,  and  although  he  looked  carefully  up  at  the  Casa  Perucca, 
he  £Euled  to  see  Mademoiselle  Brun's  grey  &ce  amid  the  grey 
shadows  of  an  olive-tree.  The  horse  limped  at  first,  biit  presently 
forgot  his  grievance  against  the  big  stone  that  had  lain  in  his  path. 
The  colonel  laughed  to  himself  in  a  singular  way  more  than  once 
at  the  seemingly  trivial  accident,  and,  on  regaining  the  path,  turned 
in  his  saddle  to  look  again  at  the  spot  where  it  had  occurred. 

On  nearing  the  chateau  he  urged  his  horse  to  a  better  pace, 
and  reached  the  great  door  at  a  sharp  trot.  He  rang  the  bell 
without  dismounting,  and  leisurely  quitted  the  saddle.  But  the 
emnmons  was  not  immediately  answered.  He  jerked  at  the  chain 
again,  and  rattled  on  the  door  with  the  handle  of  his  riding-whip. 
At  length  the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  the  heavy  door  opened 
sufficiently  to  admit  a  glance  of  that  evil  eye  which  the  peasants 
did  not  care  to  face. 

Before  speaking,  the  colonel  made  a  step  forward,  so  that  his 
foot  must  necessarily  prevent  the  closing  of  the  door. 

'  The  Count  de  Vasselot,'  said  he. 

'Take  away  your  foot,'  replied  Jean. 

The  colonel  noted  with  a  good-natured  surprise  the  position 
of  his  stout  riding-boot,  and  withdrew  it. 

*  The  Count  de  Vasselot,'  he  repeated.  *  You  need  not  trouble, 
tny  Mend)  to  tell  any  lies  or  to  look  at  me  with  your  evil  eye. 
I  know  the  cotmt  is  here,  for  I  saw  him  in  Paris  just  before  hd 
came,  and  I  spoke  to  him  at  this  very  door  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He  knows  me,  and  I  think  you  know  me  too,  my  friend.  Tell 
your  master  I  have  news  from  France.    He  will  see  me.' 

Jean  unceremoniously  closed  the  door,  and  the  colonel,  who 
was  moving  away  towards  his  horse,  turned  sharply  on  his  heel 
when  he  heard  the  bolts  being  surreptitiously  pushed  back  again. 
Ah  I '  he  said,  and  he  stood  outside  the  door  with  his  band 
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at  his  moustache,  reflectively  following  Jean's  movements,  *  they 
are  singularly  careful  to  keep  me  out,  these  people/ 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  presently  Lory  came, 
stepping  quickly  over  the  high  threshold  and  closing  the  door 
behind  him.  But  Gilbert  was  taller  than  de  Vasselot,  and  could 
see  over  his  head.  He  looked  right  through  the  house  into  the 
little  garden  on  the  terrace,  and  saw  some  one  there  who  was 
not  Jean.  And  the  light  of  surprise  was  still  in  his  eyes  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Lory  de  Vasselot. 

*  You  have  news  for  me  ? '  inquired  de  Vasselot. 

*  News  for  every  Frenchman.' 
*Ahr 

*  Yes.    The  emperor  has  declared  war  against  Germany.* 

*  War ! '  echoed  Lory,  with  a  sudden  laugh. 

*  Yes ;  and  your  regiment  is  the  first  on  the  list.*^ 

*  I  know,  I  know ! '  cried  de  Vasselot,  his  eyes  alight  with 
esicitement.  *  But  this  is  good  news  that  you  tell  me.  How 
can  I  thank  you  for  coming?  I  must  get  home — mean  to 
France — at  once.  But  this  is  great  news!'  He  seized  the 
colonel's  hand  and  shook,  it.  *  Great  news,  mon  colonel — great 
news ! ' 

*  Good  news  for  you,  for  you  are  going.  But  I  shall  be  left 
behind  as  usual.    Yes ;  it  is  good  news  for  you.' 

*  And  for  France,'  cried  Lory,  with  both  handis  outspread,  as 
if  to  indicate  the  glory  that  was  awaiting  them. 

'  For  France,*  said  the  colonel  gravely,  *  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
bad.    But  we  must  not  think  of  that  now.' 

*We  shall  never  think  of  it,'  answered  Lory.  'This  is 
Monday ;  there  is  a  boat  for  Marseilles  to-night.  I  leave  Bastia 
to-night,  colonel.' 

*  And  I  must  get  back  there,'  said  the  colonel,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

He  rode  thoughtfully  back  by  the  shortest  route  through  the 
Lancone  Defile,  and,  as  he  approached  Bastia,  from  the  heights 
behind  the  town  he  saw  the  steamer  that  would  convey  Lory  to 
France  coming  northward  from  Bonifacio. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  ;  *  he  will  leave  Bastia  to-night ;  and  assuredly 
the  good  God,  or  the  devil,  helps  me  at  every  turn  of  this  afihir.' 

(2b  he  cotUinued.y 
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From  no  grim  ancient  headland  blossom-crowned, 
Seen  ever  throngh  a  fleeting  foamj  veil, 

No  lineless  sand  that  girds  the  bay  around 

Where  the  wind's  threats  and  clamours  pause  and  fail, 

But  firom  the  green  trough  of  the  surges,  sound 
The  Sirens^  voices  in  a  landward  hail. 

Far  out  where  wind  and  wave  play  lustily, 

And  draw  the  hearts  of  landsmen  to  the  sea. 

Of  old  the  Sirens  promised  peace  and  rest 
To  men  with  many  a  weary  league  forlorn, 

And  cot  and  vineyard  on  the  land's  kind  breast 
For  heaving  deck  and  sail  storm-lashed  and  torn. 

For  the  black  barren  crag  where  sea-winds  nest 
Fair  slopes  of  joyous  grass  and  fields  of  com. 

Earth's  brides  and  roses  in  a  sheltered  vale 

For  the  cold  weed  and  sea-nymphs  lank  and  pale. 

But  we  whom  careless  fate  in  life  has  set 
like  ships  becalmed  beneath  a  windless  sky, 

Who,  wrapped  in  irksome  ease,  still  chafe  and  fret 

While  void  of  noble  deeds  the  days  go  by, 
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Who  bate  the  listless  hours  and  claim  the  debt 

Life  owes  to  Youth  while  yet  his  blood  is  high — 
What  promise  wedded  to  what  melodies 
Hear  we  to  draw  our  hearts  across  the  seas? 

SoBgs  that  the  shock  of  meeting  waves  repeat, 
Splash  of  the  spray,  hiss  of  the  pluuging  prow, 

Roar  of  the  trade  winds  going  with  steady  feet. 
Glamour  of  tropic  coasts  and  fields  of  snow, 

And  of  the  line  where  sky  and  water  meet 

Past  which  lies  all  the  world  to  see  and  know — 

Through  these  with  smile  austere  looks  Danger's  face 

Charming  our  hearts  to  draw  to  her  embrace. 

Lured  by  the  chant,  the  ancient  sailor  found 
Death  waiting  on  the  green  melodious  shore, 

The  sweet  song  swelled  to  triumph  as  he  drowned, 
And  the  tides  roll  his  bones  for  evermore. 

He  knew  not:  but  we  know  the  voices  sound 
That  sing  to  us,  beside  Death's  very  door. 

Yet  while  our  blood  is  young,  come  Death  or  no, 

The  Sirens  call  and  call — and  we  must  go. 


Walter  Hogg. 
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MR.  BENSON  AND  SHAKESPEAREAN  DRAMA. 
BY  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Dramatic  criticism  in  the  daily  press  often  resembles  that 
method  of  conversation  of  which  Bacon  wrote  that  it  seeks 
'  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  argument, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true.'  Mr.  Benson,  who, 
with  his  company  of  Shakespearean  actors,  set  up  his  tents  in 
London  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  is 
still  encamped  there,  has  made  abundant  8p<»rt  for  the  journalistic 
censors  who  aim  at  '  commendation  of  wit.'  Occasionally  the 
wags  have  brought  the  dramatist  himself,  whose  mighty  work 
Mr.  Benson  endeavours  to  interpret,  within  the  compass  of  their 
fleers.  But,  happily,  here  they  have  found  themselves  over- 
matched, for  Shakespeare 

is  as  the  air  invulnerable, 
And  their  vain  blows  malicions  mockery. 

Sonie,  however,  of  the  better-ballasted  of  Mr.  Benson's  critics, 
who  are  incapable  of  the  empty-headed  sin  of  flouting  Shakespeare, 
liave  betrayed,  in  my  opinion,  a  lack  of  judgment  in  concentrating 
attention  on  unquestionable  defects  in  Mr.  Benson's  practice,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  vital  principles  which  are  the  justification  of  his 
presence  in  London.  Mr.  Benson's  principles  have  been  largely 
ignored,  but  they  are  not  wisely  disregarded  \  they  are  matters 
of  ui^ent  public  interest,  and  they  cannot  be  too  often  pressed 
on  public  notice* 

These,  in  my  view,  are  the  five  points  of  the  charter  which 
Mr.  Benson  is  championing. 

Firstly,  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  should  be  acted  constantly  and  in  their  variety. 

Secondly,  a  theatrical  manager  who  undertakes  to  produce 
Shakespearean  drama  should  change  his  programme  at  firequent 
intervals,  and  should  permit  no  long  continuous  run  of  any  single 
play. 

Thirdly,  all  the  parts,  whatever  their  significance,  should  be 
entrusted  to  exponents  who  have  been  trained  in  the  delivery  of 
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blank  verse,  and  have  gained  some  knowledge  and  experience  of  tl^ 
range  of  Shakespearean  drama. 

Fourthly,  no  play  should  be  adapted  by  the  manager  so  as 
to  give  greater  prominence  than  the  text  invites  to  any  single  role. 

Fifthly,  the  scenic  embellishment  should  be  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  subordinate  to  the  dramatic  interest. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  these  principles.  The  majority  <^  them 
were  accepted  unhesitatingly  in  the  past  by  Betterton,  Chrric^, 
Edmund  Kean,  the  Eembles,  and  notably  by  Phelps.  They  are 
reo(^nised  prinoiides  to-day  in  the  leading  theatres  of  France  and 
Germany.  But  by  some  vagary  of  &te  or  public  taste  they  have 
been  reckoned  in  London,  for  a  generation  at  any  rate^  to  be  oat 
of  date.  A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  the  lover  of  tiie 
Shakespearean  drama  that  London  has  been  the  loser  by  the 
departure  from  the  ancient  ways.  No  extended  seiieB  ol 
Shakespearean  dramas  has  of  late  been  presented  on  the  Londoii 
stage.  A  single  play  is  now  and  then  revived,  and  is  produced 
at  vast  expense  in  the  manner  of  a  scenic  spectacle  the  cost  o{ 
which  can  only  be  defrayed  by  an  exceptionally  long  run.  The 
liabilities  involved  nowadays  in  producing  a  Shakespearean  play 
on  the  modem  system  are  so  heavy  that  few  managers  care  to  fiice 
them,  and  unless  a  change  in  the  system  takes  place,  Shakespeare 
may  be  banished  fit>m  the  London  theatre  altogether.  A  return 
to  the  discarded  methods  seems,  therefore,  imperative.  Mrj 
Benson  is  the  first  London  manager  of  recent  date  to  inacribd 
boldly  on  his  banner  the  old  watchwords  '  Shakespeare  and  the 
National  drama,' '  short  runs,'  ^  no  stars,' '  all-round  competence,^ 
and  unostentatious  ^  setting.'  What  better  title  could  be  offered 
to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  intelligent  playgoer  ? 

During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  Mr.  Benson's  seawn  be 
produced,  in  accordance  with  previous  announcements,  eight 
plays,  all  but  Sheridan's  *  Kivals '  being  by  Shakespeare. 
play  ran  one  week  and  no  more.  This  constant  change  ol 
programme  caused  the  present  generation  of  London  playgoers^ 
to  whom  it  was  un£eimiliar,  a  good  deal  of  perplexity. 
Londoners  have  grown  accustomed  to  estimate  the  merits  of  a 
play  by  the  number  of  performances  which  are  given  <^  it  ii^ 
uninterrupted  succession.  We  have  forgotten  how  mechanical  an 
exercise  of  the  lungs  and  limbs  acting  easily  becomes ;  how  b&\ 
quent  repetition  of  poetic  speeches,  even  in  the  most  ooo^eteDl 
mouths,  robs  the  lines  of  their  poetic -temper ;  how  the  actor  wlia 
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plays  for  a  hnndred  nights  the  same  part  tends  to  become  a  mere 
automaton  ;  how  feeling  lags,  how  mere  tricks  of  voice,  eye,  and 
gestm^  usurp  its  place.  Imaginative  insight,  passion,  the  gift  of 
oratory,  grace  and  dignity  of  movement  and  bearing,  perfect 
command  of  the  voice  in  the  whole  gamut  of  its  inflections,  are  the 
constituent  qualities  of  true  histrionic  capacity.  In  no  drama  are 
these  qualities  more  necessary,  or  ampler  opportunities  offered  for 
their  use,  than  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  But  they  are  quali- 
ties which  cannot  breathe  the  atmosphere  of '  long  runs.'  Numbness 
of  intellect,  rigidity  of  tone,  artificiality  of  expression  are  fatal 
alike  to  the  enunciation  of  Shakespearean  language  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  Shakespearean  character.  The  system  of  short 
runs,  such  as  Mr.  Benson  has  revived,  is  the  only  sure  preservative 
against  maladies  so  fataL 

Hardly  less  important  is  Mr.  Benson's  principle  of  *  casting '  a 
play  of  Shakespeare.  Not  only  in  the  leading  roles  of  Shake- 
speare's masterpieces,  but  in  subordinate  parts  throughout  the 
range  of  his  work,  the  highest  abilities  of  the  actor  can  find  some 
scope  for  employment.  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  poet's 
complete  work  is  needed  to  bring  this  saving  truth  home  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  presenting  Shakespearean  drama  on  the  stage. 
An  actor  hwily  realises  the  real  force  of  the  doctrine  until  he  has 
^  experience  of  the  potentialities  of,  has  made  practical  endea- 
vours to  interpret,  a  series  of  the  smaller  characters.  Adequate 
opportunities  of  the  kind  are  only  accessible  to  members  of  a  per- 
manent company,  whose  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Shakespearean  drama  constantly  and  in  its  variety, 
and  whose  programme  is  untrammelled  by  the  poisonous  system 
of  *  long  runs.'  Mr.  Benson's  company  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
^  present  in  exi:«tence  which  confines  almost  all  its  efforts  to  the 
acting  of  Shakespeare.  In  the  course  of  its  eighteen  years'  exis- 
tence its  members  have  interpreted  in  the  theatre  no  less  than 
two-and-twenty  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  natural  result  is 
that  Mr.  Benson  and  his  colleagues  have  learned  in  practice  the 
varied  calls  that  Shakespearean  drama  makes  upon  actoors'  capa- 
cities. Shakespearean  actors  should  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian 
spring.  They  should  be  graduates  in  Shakespeare's  university, 
and,  unlike  graduates  of  other  universities,  they  should  master 
^oi  merely  formal  knowledge  but  a  flexible  power  of  using  it. 
^  members  of  Mr.  Benson's  company  have  made  excellent  use  of 
^beir  (^yportunities.   An  actor,  like  Mr.  Frank  Rodney,  who  can 
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on  one  night  competently  portray  Bolingbroke  in  '  Bichsd  E' 
and  on  the  following  night  with  equal  effect  the  clown  Feste  in 
'Twelfth  Night/  haa  clearly  realised  something  of  the  virtiieof 
Shakespearean  versatility.  Mr.  Weir,  whose  power  of  preseitiDg 
Shakespeare's  humourists  shows,  besides  native  gifts,  the  advantages 
that  come  of  experienced  study  of  the  dramatist,  not  only  inter- 
prets, in  the  genuine  spirit,  great  roles  like  Falataff  and  Tonoh- 
stone,  but  gives  the  truest  possible  significance  to  the  compaiativdj 
unimportant  roles  of  the  .First  Ourdener  in  '  Richard  II/  aod 
Grumio  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Nothing  could  be  moR 
grateful  to  a  student  of  Shakespeare  than  the  manner  in  wU^ 
the  small  part  of  John  of  Oaunt  was  played  by  Mr.  Warbqiton 
in  Mr.  Benson's  production  of  ^  Richard  II.'  The  part  indndeE 
the  glorious  panegyric  of  England  which  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  dying  man,  and  must  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  every  actor 
of  ambition  and  self-respect.  But  in  the  moul^  of  an  actor  who 
lacks  knowledge  of  the  true  temper  of  Shakespearean  drama,  this 
speech  is  pretty  certain  to  be  mistaken  for  a  detached  deckmatioB 
of  patriotism — an  error  which  is  wholly  disastrous  to  its  dramatie 
significance.  As  Mr.  Warburton  delivered  it,  one  listened  to  the 
despairing  cry  of  a  feeble  old  man  roused  for  a  moment  from  ti^ 
lethargy  of  sickness  by  despair  at  the  thought  that  the  grei^ 
country  he  loved  was  in  peril  of  decay  through  the  selfish  and 
frivolous  temper  of  its  ruler.  Instead  of  a  Chauvinist  manifatfi 
defiantly  declaimed  under  the  limelight,  there  was  offered  as  the 
quiet  pathos  of  a  dying  patriot's  lament  over  his  beloved  conntij'f 
misfortunes — an  oracular  warning  Irom  a  death-stricken  toogo^ 
foreshadowing  with  rare  solemnity  and  dramatic  irony  the  vioM 
doom  of  the  reckless  worker  of  the  mischief.  Any  other  concep- 
tion of  the  passage,  any  conscious  endeavour  to  win  a  roond  d 
applause  by  elocutionary  display,  would  disable  the  actor  fros 
doing  justice  to  the  great  and  sadly  stirring  utterance.  Theii^ 
note  could  only  be  sounded  by  one  who  was  acdimatiied  to 
Shakespearean  drama,  and  had  recognised  the  wealth  of  signiicaatf 
to  be  discovered  and  to  be  disclosed  (with  due  artistic  restaraist)  is 
Shakespeare's  minor  characters. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Benson's  mode  of '  casting '  Shakespcaiei^ 
drama  was  displayed  very  conspicuously  in  his  treatment  of  ^ 
play  of '  Hamlet.'  '  Hamlet '  is  the  longest  of  Shakespeare's  piaj'; 
it  reaches  a  total  of  over  3,900  lines.  It  is  thus  some  900  V0 
longer  than  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  which  of  all  Shakeq^^ 
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plays  most  nearly  approaches  its  length.  Consequently  it  is  a 
tradition  of  the  stage  to  cut  the  play  of '  Hamlet '  by  the  omission 
of  more  than  a  third.  Hamlet's  jMurt  is  usually  retained  almost 
in  its  entirety,  but  the  speeches  of  every  other  character  are 
seriously  curtailed.  Mr.  Benson  ventured  on  the  bold  innovation 
of  giving  the  play  in  full.  The  performance  occupied  nearly  six 
hours.  One  half  was  given  in  the  afternoon  and  the  other  half  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  between  the  two  sections.  Should  the  performance  be  re- 
peated, I  would  recommend,  in  the  interests  of  busy  men  and 
vmnen,  that  the  whole  play  should  be  rendered  at  a  single  sitting, 
which  might  be  timed  to  open  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour  in  the 
evening  than  is  now  customary,  and  might,  if  need  be,  close  a 
litUe  later.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  restricting  the  hours 
occupied  by  the  performance  to  four  and  a  half.  I  lay  stress  on. 
this  practical  point,  because  in  my  view  no  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed the  whole  play  on  the  stage  can  fully  appreciate  its  dramatic 
capacity,  and  it  is  desirable  that  every  known  impediment  to  the 
attendance  of  the  pubUo  should  be  reduced  to  its  smallest  dimen- 
siona. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  whatever  shape  the  play  of  ^  Hamlet'  is  pro- 
duced in  the  theatre,  its  success  must  always  be  primarily  due  to 
the  overpowering  £a,8cination  exerted  on  the  audience  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero.  Under  every  conceivable  circumstance  the 
young  prince  must  be  the  centre  of  attraction.  Nevertheless,  no 
graver  injury  can  be  done  the  play  as  an  acting  drama  than  by 
treating  it  as  a  one-part  piece.  The  accepted  method  of  shorten- 
ing the  tragedy  by  reducing  every  part,  except  that  of  Hamlet,  is 
to  distort  Shakespeare's  whole  scheme,  to  dislocate  or  obscure  the 
whole  action.  The  predominance  of  Hamlet  is  exaggerated  at 
the  expend  of  the  dramatist's  artistic  purpose.  To  realise  com- 
pletely the  motives  of  Hamlet's  conduct,  and  the  process  of  his 
fortunes,  not  a  single  utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  King,  Polonius, 
or  Laertes  can  be  spared.  In  ordinary  acting  versions  these  three 
parts  sink  into  insignificance,  and  it  is  only  in  the  full  text  which 
Mr.  Benson  has  restored  to  the  stage  that  they  assume  their  just 
and  illuminating  rank  as  Hamlet's  foils.  The  King  rises  into  a 
chantcter  almost  of  the  first  class.  He  is  a  villain  of  unfathomable 
infiuny,  but  his  cowardly  fear  of  the  discovery  of  his  crimes ; 
his  desperate  pursuit  of  the  consolations  of  religion ;  the  quick 
ingenuity  with  which  he  plots  escape  from  the  inevitable  retribu- 
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tion  that  dogs  his  misdeeds,  excite — in  the  foil  text  of  the  play — 
an  interest  hardly  less  intense  than  those  wisticd  musings  of  the 
storm-tost  soul  which  stay  his  nephew's  avenging  hand.  In 
Mr.  Benson's  production  of '  Hamlet/  the  part  of  the  King  was 
rightly  entrusted  to  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  one  of  the  most  capable 
members  of  the  company.  Similarly  Hamlet's  incisive  wit  and 
honesty  are  brought  into  the  highest  possible  relief  by  the 
restoration  to  the  feebly  guileful  Polonius  of  the  speeches  of 
which  he  has  long  been  deprived.  Among  the  reinstated  soezies 
is  that  in  which  the  meddlesome  dotard  teaches  his  servant 
Reynaldo  modes  of  espionage  that  shall  detect  the  moral  lapses 
of  his  son  Laertes  in  Paris.  The  recovered  episode  is  not  only 
admirable  comedy,  but  it  gives  new  vividness  to  Polonins's 
maudlin  egotism  which  is  responsible  for  many  windings  of  the 
tragic  plot.  The  story  is  simplified  at  all  points  by  Mr.  Benson's 
amplifications.  The  events  are  evolved  with  unsuspected  natural- 
ness. Mr.  Benson's  own  intelligent  and  forcible  interpretation  of 
the  hero's  character  gains  by  the  expansion  of  its  setting.  One 
downright  error  which  infects  the  ordinary  acting  version  is  wholly 
dissipated.  Ophelia  is  dethroned.  It  is  recognised  that  she  is 
not  entitled  to  share  with  Hamlet  the  triumphal  honours  of  the 
action.  Weak,  insipid,  and  destitute  of  all  force  of  charaotw,  she 
deserves  an  insignificant  place  in  Shakespeare's  gallery  of  heroines. 
Hamlet's  mother  merits  as  much  attention.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  justification  for  reducing  the  Queen's  part  in  order  to  increase 
Ophelia's  prominence.  Such  miscalculations  are  avoided  by  Mr. 
Benson.  Throughout  his  production  of  '  Hamlet '  he  keeps  the 
artistic  balance  true.  No  higher  commendation  could  be  allowed 
a  theatrical  manager. 

Much  else  could  be  said  of  Mr.  Benson's  principles  and  of  his 
praiseworthy  energy  in  seeking  to  fomiliarise  the  London  playgoer 
with  Shakespearean  drama  in  its  fulness  and  variety,  but  I  confine 
myself  here  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  salient  features  of  his 
method.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  section  of  the  Lond<m 
playgoers  realise  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Benson's  work.  It  cannot 
&il  to  attract  the  lettered  spectator.  But  the  many-headed 
public  learns  its  lessons  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  neglects  them 
altogether.  The  popular  esteem  in  which  Shakespeare  is  held 
has  increased  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  last  generatioB. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Mansion 
House  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  founding  a  State  theatre  in 
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London.  The  project  was  not  realised  then,  and  there  is  little 
hope  that  it  will  be  realised  now.  The  most  memorable  incident 
which  was  associated  with  the  Mansion  House  meeting  was  a 
speech  of  the  theatrical  manager  Phelps,  who  argued,  amid  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  hearers,  that  it  was  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation  that  the  Shakespearean  drama  should 
continuously  occupy  the  stage.  '  I  maintain,'  Phelps  said,  '  from 
the  experience  of  eighteen  years,  that  the  perpetual  iteration  of 
Shakespeare's  words,  if  nothing  more,  goiug  on  daily  for  so  many 
months  of  the  year,  must  and  would  produce  a  great  effect  upon 
the  public  mind.'  No  man  or  woman  of  sense  will  to-day  gainsay 
the  wisdom  of  this  utterance ;  but  it  is  needful  for  the  public  to 
make  greater  exertion  than  they  have  made  of  late  if  '  the  per- 
petual iteration  of  Shakespeare's  words '  in  the  theatre  is  to  be 
permanently  secured.  Mr.  Benson's  efforts  constitute  at  the 
moment  the  sole  organised  endeavour  to  realise  Phelps's  ambition. 
Mr.  Benson's  scheme  is  imperfect  in  some  of  its  details,  but  he 
and  his  associates  seek  to  interpret  Shakespearean  drama  constantly 
and  in  its  variety  after  a  wise  and  well-considered  system  and 
with  a  wholly  admirable  zeal  that  no  other  actors  emulate. 
Wh^  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  Benson  company's 
shortcomings,  its  achievement  cannot  be  denied  ^  a  relish  of  salva- 
tion.' Mr.  Benson  deserves  well  of  those  who  have  faith  in  the 
power  of  Shakespeare's  words  to  widen  the  horizon  of  mra's 
intellect  and  emotions,  and  all  such  may  be  justly  expected  not 
merely  to  rally  round  him,  but  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
extending  the  ranks  of  his  supporters. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G. 

LATE  PBBlflEB  OF  NATAL-, 
V.   SETTLERS  AS  SOLDIERS. 

Like  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  South  Africa  has  in  the 
past  been  the  scene  of  mach  active  service  on  the  part  of  British 
troops.  Purchased  in  the  first  instance  by  armed  oooqoast, 
British  •supremacy  has  been  maintained  there  throoghout  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  a  cost  of  treasure  and  of  life  which  in 
itself  may  be  held  to  constitute  an  effective  title  to  dominion. 
Were  the  lives  lost  and  the  money  spent  in  upholding  BiitUi 
authority  there  during  the  last  hundred  years  reckoned  iq),  the 
sum  total  would  surprise  mankind.  These  Beminiscenees,  how- 
ever,  are  personal  rather  than  historical,  and  I  only  propose  to 
recall  incidents  that  have  come  within  my  own  experience. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  demonstration  of  noilitaiy  strength 
by  means  of  which  the  Empire  is  now  maintaining  and  eetablishhig 
its  authority  in  South  Africa,  the  provision  made  by  Sir  George 
Napier  in  1838  for  the  occupation  of  Natal  seems  absoidly 
insignificant^  That  able  Governor  described  it  as  consisting  of 
<  1  captain,  2  subalterns,  80  men  of  the  72nd  Highlanden,  1 
subaltern,  1  sergeant,  10  men  Soyal  Artillery,  3  guns,  1 
sergeant  Sappers  and  Miners,  1  assistant  surgeon,  1  commissariat 
clerk,  1  Kafir  interpreter.'  This  little  force  was  placed  in  charge 
of  his  Excellency's  own  Secretary,  Major  Charters,  and  its  object 
was  to  erect  a  fort  at  Durban, '  to  prevent  all  supplies  and  warlike 
stores  from  entering  that  port,  l)y  which  means  alone '  (wrote  the 
Governor)  *  I  can  prevent  aggressions  against  the  native  tribes  by 
these  emigrant  formers,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  further  bloodshed, 
and,  secondly,  to  prevent  the  emigrants  establishing  an  independent 
government,  by  being  in  possession  of  the  only  seaport  through 
which  gunpowder  and  other  necessary  supplies  can  be  ensured  to 
them.'  Considering  that  the  emigrants  numbered  tboasaode, 
and  had  already  vanquished,  as  my  readers  have  seen,  tlie 
trained  warriors  of  the  Zulu  despot,  the  strength  of  this  little 
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expedition  was  modest  enough.  Yet  so  powerful  were  the  non- 
colonising  influences  of  that  time  in  imperial  counsels  that  Sir 
Creorge  felt  constrained  to  apologise  for  the  magnitude  of  his 
preparations : — *  Your  Lordship  may  possibly  be  surprised  [surely 
this  was  sarcasm]  at  the  amount  of  force,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  information  I  have  received  that  there  is  now  a  large  body  of  the 
emigrant  feurmers  tmder  one  Landman,  in  possession  of  that  port, 
and  commencing  building  &c.,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  all 
idea  of  resistance,  should  there  be  such,  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  can  at  any  time  reduce  the  force,  if  expedient.' 

Small  as  this  handful  of  troops  might  be,  it  availed  for  the 
time  being  to  achieve  the  object  in  view.  The  blockhouse  erected 
by  it,  and  the  guns  named,  were  still  standing  at  the  harbour 
entrance  when  I  first  saw  it,  eleven  years  later.  And  after  the 
Queen's  sovereignty  had  been  fully  and  firmly  extended  over  the 
whole  colony,  a  garrison  not  exceeding  450  in  all,  of  regular 
troops  (apart  from  the  volunteers),  sufficed  to  keep  pea6<e  in  the 
colony  for  twenty  years.  During  that  period  the  45th  was  the 
only  regiment  stationed  in  Natal,  and  some  of  the  best  colonists 
came  from  its  ranks.  Though  the  rest  of  South  Africa  was  often 
in  tumult,  the  little  northern  colony  enjoyed  almost  unbroken 
repose.  Two  tedious  and  bloody  '  Kafir  wars  *  on  the  Cape 
frontier,  a  campaign  in  Basutoland,  a  struggle  with  the  Boers 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  terrible  fhttricidal  massacres  in  Zulu- 
land,  on  our  immediate  border,  Boer  expeditions  against  the 
natives  in  the  Transvaal,  all  disturbed  or  desolated  the  adjacent 
territories,  but  Natal  remained  an  oasis  of  peace.  Not  an  addi- 
tional soldier  was  added  to  or  needed  by  the  garrison.  The 
moral  influence  of  a  just  and  tactful  government  avaOed,  with  the 
aid  of  local  forces,  to  avert  bloodshed  and  disorder. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  volunteer  movement 
— destined  in  later  years  to  bear  such  memorable  fruit — had 
its  birth  in  Natal.  I  believe  that  to  that  colony  belongs  the 
distinction  of  having  led  the  way  in  the  modem  outgrowth 
of  citizen  soldiership.  If  piot  its  actual  originator,  Governor 
Pine  was  the  foster-parent  of  the  organisation,  as  he  was  of  so 
many  other  wise  and  fer-sighted  projects.  The  Crimean  war  had 
just  begnn*  The  possibility  of  a  call  from  a  Russian  privateer 
was  suggested.  Then,  as  now,  martial  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of 
ih»  empire  spread  from  the  mother  country  to  its  offspring.  The 
Gtivemor  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  small  nominated 
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and  purely  official  legislatnre  to  pass  an  'Ordinance'  providmg 
for  tiie  organisation  of  volunteer  bodies.    In  1854  the  principal 
residents  of  Durban,  taking  advantage  of  this  measure,  met  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  corps  happily  designated  the  '  Boyal 
Durban  Bangers.'   I  believe  that  was  the  first  legally  oonstitoted 
mounted  volunteer  force  established  in  the  empire,  since  the  dose 
of  the  Great  War ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  very  nearly  so.   It  had  but 
a  strength  of  some  fifty  •  or  sixty  men,  but  was  officered  by  a 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  comet.    Among  its  meonbm 
were  men  who  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  held  leading 
positions  in  the  community.    These  wore  a  dark  blue  uniform, 
with  black  facings,  which  were  very  shortly  replaced  by  yellow 
facings,  when  by  special  permission  the  corps  was  allowed  to  dab 
itself '  Royal.'   Crovemor  Pine,  as  Honorary  Colonel  and  Qneoi's 
representative,  as  soon  as  the  Bangers  were  fully  aeooutred  and 
equipped,  reviewed  and  addressed  them.    He  laid  great  streea  on 
the  fact  that  theirs  was  a  corps  of  ^gentlemen,'  and  admonished 
them  to  act  as  such  on  the  drill-ground  and  in  the  field*  Baces 
and  a  ball  closed  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  day.  Despite 
the  encouragement  of  the  local  G-ovemment,  and  the  personal 
good  comradeship  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  colony,  the  military 
authorities  did  little  to  help  the  movement.   They  looked  coldly 
on  it.   Members  had  to  use  their  own  saddles,  and  the  only 
equipments  forthcoming  from  the  Imperial  armoury  were  some 
surplus  stores  in  the  shape  of  obsolete  swords  and  carbines.  The 
latter  were  loaded  with  difficulty,  while  the  blunt  and  cumbrous 
sabres  were  only  useful  as  tests  of  the  endurance  and  patience  of 
the  men  using  them.    Despite  military  indifference  the  Bangers 
grew  in  efficiency  and  popularity.    Four  years  later  a  handsome 
little  banner,  embroidered  in  scarlet  and  gold,  was  contributed  by 
a  member  of  the  corps,  and,  after  being  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  colony,  was  pr^ented  by  the  Govemor^s  wife  amid  much 
ceremony.   This  flag  was  proudly  displayed  on  parade  days,  and 
was  borne  in  front  of  the  corps  when  it  escorted  Brince  Alfined 
into  Durban  in  1860.   It  now  hangs  in  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Fired  by  so  notable  an  example,  other  townsmen  of  Durban 
almost  immediately  determined  to  establish  a  foot  corps  for  the 
enrolment  of  such  citizens  as  might  not  be  possessed  of  horses. 
It  was  as  a  member  of  this  body — ^the  Durban  Volunteer  Guard- 
that  my  public  service,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.    Her  Majesty  certainly  had  no  prouder  subject  than  I 
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jielt  myself  to  be  when  my  name  was  called  out  at  the  first 
muster  of  the  corps.  We  were  a  very  motley  crew  of  all  ages, 
sorts,  and  sizes,  but  our  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  For  a  week 
or  two  we  drilled  in  the  garb  of  common  life,  but  little  time  was 
lost  in  providing  the  simplest  tjrpe  of  uniform  in  the  shajie  of 
a  plain  blue  serge  tunic,  a  home-made  peaked  k6pi,  emblazoned 
with  the  letters  'D.V.Gr.'  cast  in  pewter  by  a  local  craftsman. 
Trousers  were  supposed  to  be  grey  for  preference,  but  it  did  not 
matter.  Our  arms  were  of  the  crudest  order.  As  a  matter  of 
foot — strange  as  it  may  seem — very  few  of  us  had  guns  of  our 
own,  and  they  were  mostly  fowling-pieces,  or  other  homely 
weapons.  When  it  was  impossible  to  raise  a  firearm  of  any 
sort,  a  roughly  carved  bit  of  plank  was  made  to  serve  as  substi- 
tute, and  on  one  occasion  a  humorous  recruit  of  Scottish  origin 
paraded  with  a  broomstick !  Ammunition  for  some  time  was 
provided  out  of  powder-flasks,  but  the  explosion  of  one  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  member  led  to  an  appeal  for  military  assistance. 
The  Imperial  authorities  found  that  they  had  stowed  away  in 
store  a  quantity  of  venerable  disused  Tower  muskets,  that  had 
belonged  to  a  disbanded  corps  of  native  police.  These  ponderous 
pieces,  belonging  to  the  '  Brown  Bess '  species,  had  seen  service 
in  the  first  years  of  the  century.  They  were  enormously  heavy, 
and  reached  up  to  one's  shoulder.  Caps,  like  small  Quaker  hats, 
were  served  with  them.  Almost  as  big  as  some  modem  field 
pieces,  it  required  the  strength — shall  I  say  of  ten  ? — to  pull  the 
trigger,  while  the  recoil  was  such  as  almost  to  throw  one  prone. 
Aiming  was  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  and  how  the  gallant  soldiers 
who  fought  with  them  managed  to  hit  anybody  is  a  problem  yet 
unsolved.  A  huge  triangular  bayonet,  heavy  pipeclayed  cross- 
belts,  and  a  capacious  cartridge-box,  with  pouch,  completed  the 
equipment.  Yet  nobody  repined  under  its  burden,  or  marvelled 
when  five  shots  out  of  six  fiuled  to  hit  the  target.  The  bullets, 
by  the  way,  were  cast  by  ourselves,  and  the  cartridges  were  made 
up  in  scrape  of  paper  for  each  occasion. 

Such  was  volunteering  in  Natal  in  the  early  fifties.  We  were 
but  a  handful  of  whites  among  thousands  of  spear-armed  and 
warlike  savages,  but  we  slept  soundly  at  nights,  and  did  not 
regard  the  future  with  any  perceptible  dismay.  These  prepara- 
tions for  self-defence,  primitive  though  they  might  be,  undoubtedly 
infosed  a  sense  of  confidence  and  security  throughout  the  com- 
munity, and  accustomed  a  large  section  of  the  people  to  the  use 
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of  ann&  The  capital  of  the  colony  soon  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  seaport  and  established  the  Natal  Carbineers,  a  corps  whidi 
on  many  a  fonghten  field  has  won  renown,  as  shall  be  shown 
hereafter.  It  has  outlived  all  its  contemporaries,  and  its  name 
is  invested  with  such  a  halo  of  bright  tradition  that  it  will  not 
be  lightly  suffered  to  pass  away.  The  Bangers  continued  in 
existence  for  many  years  and  took  part  in  one  or  two  minor 
expeditions,  but  finally  merged  into  the  Natal  Mounted  Rifles, 
a  corps  which  did  good  service  in  the  Zulu  War,  and  is  still 
engaged  in  the  present  struggle.  My  own  old  foot  corps  struggled 
on  for  about  two  years,  but,  without  proper  arms  or  Government 
encouragement,  it  gradually  lauguished.  The  regulars  declined 
to  parade  with  us  on  Her  Majesty's  birthday  1855,  when,  never- 
theless, we  had  a  muster  of  our  own,  in  pipeclayed  belts,  and 
fired  a  salute  from  our  ancient  blunderbusses,  with  loyal  hearts 
and  a  most  loyal  cheer.  Both  officers  and  men,  however,  became 
disheartened  by  neglect  and  deprivation,  and  the  corps  may  be 
said  to  have  perished  slowly  by  inanition.  In  future  years  it  was 
succeeded  by  other  in&ntry  forces,  one  of  which  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  armoured  train  incident  of  November  last. 

Until  1861  the  only  military  episodes  that  ruffled  the  serenity 
of  Natal  were  the  expeditious  against  the  recalcitrant  chiefis 
Dushani  and  Isidoi.  In  both  cases  small  bodies  of  regulars, 
volunteers,  and  native  levies,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  refractory 
tribes  to  their  knees  without  much  bloodshed,  and  in  enforcing 
the  authority  of  Ghovemment.  Both  chiefs  occupied  difficult 
positions  in  broken  hilly  coxmtry,  but  the  resistance  they  offered 
was  brief  and  weak-hearted.  Deposed  and  outlawed  they  ceased 
to  work  mischief,  while  the  breaking  up  of  their  tribes  and  the 
seizure  of  their  cattle  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  rest  of 
the  native  population.  Firmness  and  justice  have  ever  been  the 
comer-stones  of  British  rule  over  subject  savage  races.  In  1861 
a  more  serious  menace  appeared  to  the  northward.  It  was  then 
that  the  little  war  cloud,  which  eighteen  years  later  burst  in  storm 
and  tumult,  began  to  show  itself  in  Zultdand.  King  Panda,  first 
installed  in  sovereignty  as  Dingaan's  successor  by  the  Boers,  naatd 
subsequently  recognised  by  the  Colonial  Gtnremment,  after  tweuiy 
years  of  comparatively  peaceful  rule,  had  waxed  &t  and  slothfiiL 
In  1856  his  two  elder  sons,  Umbulazi  aiid  Cetywayo,  had  had 
a.  bloody  si^oggle  for  the  succession,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Lower  Tugela  near  the  sea.  Both  the  rival  fections  met  in  deadly 
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combat  there,  and  the  younger,  a  mere  youth,  got  the  mastery. 
His  success  was  partly  due  to  the  help  of  a  young  Englishman, 
John  Donn,  destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Zulu  history 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The  defeated  purty  was  driven  into 
the  Togela  with  tremendous  slaughter.  Umbulasi  himself  and 
thousands  of  his  people  were  slain,  and  the  country  reeked  for 
weeks  with  the  stench  of  the  massacre.  Two  years  later  I  visited 
the  spot.  All  was  then  still  and  peaceful.  Not  a  hut  was  visible 
on  the  north  bank,  and,  loimging  on  the  crisp  flowery  sward  in 
the  soft  spring  air,  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  so  short  a  time 
before  such  a  scene  of  butchery  had  been  enacted  there.  But 
scattered  about  bleaching  skulls  and  bones  bore  ghastly  witness 
to  the  fray,  and  the  alligators  basking  on  the  sandbanks  of  the 
river  bad  possibly  been  participants  in  its  horrors. 

Having  in  such  ruthless  &shion  cleared  his  brother,  the 
rightful  heir,  out  of  the  way,  Cetywayo  proceeded  to  establish  his 
pretensions  by  orthodox  Zulu  methods.  He  dominated  his  father 
and  he  owemwed  the  people.  He  let  it  be  known  that  those 
who  were  not  for  him  would  be  dealt  with  as  being  against  him. 
He  restored  and  expanded  the  regimental  organisation  that  made 
his  uncle  Chaka  a  tyrant  and  a  terror.  He  enlisted  on  his  side 
the  younger  men  of  the  nation,  and  the  older  ones  he  either 
cowed  into  submission  or  drove  across  the  frontier  into  British 
territory.  During  these  years  many  thousands  of  Zulu  refugees 
found  an  a^lum  in  Natal.  Among  them  was  a  young  son  of  the 
king,  a  boy  called  M'Kungu,  of  whose  possible  rivalry  Cetywayo 
was  suspicious.  The  lad  fled  with  a  brother,  and  found  a  home 
at  Bishopstowe,  near  Maritzburg.  Another  fugitive,  of  relatively 
low  estate,  called  Ngoza,  became  a  henchman  of  Mr.  Shepstone, 
the  Natal  Secretary  for  Native  Afiiedrs,  had  a  location  assigned 
him  near  the  Bishop's,  and  rapidly  grew  into  a  personage  of 
importance. 

Aware  of  both  circumstances,  Cetywayo's  distrust  was  aroused. 
He  dreaded  a  hostile  combination  between  the  English  and 
his  boy-brother,  and  he  yearned  for  some  formal  recognition  of 
his  heirship  by  the  white  man's  Government  beyond  the  Tugela. 
The  Government  decided  to  gratify  him,  partly  to  disarm  his 
fears,  and  partly  to  conciliate  his  goodwill.  Mr.  Shepstone's 
rule  of  policy  was  to  keep  peace  by  staving  off  evil,  and,  though 
the  step  was  criticised  at  the  time,  it  succeeded  in  its  primary 
object.   As  the  representative  of  the  Queen  he  went  to  Zulu- 
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land  accompanied  only  by  a  few  white  attendants  and  a  larger 
native  escort,  led  by  the  despised  Ngoza.  It  was  a  risky  ex- 
pedition, as  Cetywayo  and  his  young  warriors  were  inflamed 
with  many  butcheries  and  ready  for  any  devihry.  Though  the 
British  envoy  literally  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  he  went  through 
his  mission  with  consummate  coolness  and  intrepidity.  Surrounded 
by  thousands  of  armed  and  bloodthirsty  savages,  he  explained  to 
the  king  and  his  son  the  reasons  that  had  led  the  Government 
to  recognise  the  latter  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  sovereignty.  It 
was  desired  to  establish  settled  authority  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  With  the  dignity  that  was 
natural  to  him,  Mr.  Shepstone  sought  to  impress  upon  Cetywayo 
the  obh'gations  which  this  act  of  recognition  imposed  upon  him. 
All  went  fairly  well  until  the  sight  of  Ngoza  revived  the  suspicicms 
and  provoked  the  fury  of  the  young  chief,  who  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  renegade,  as  he  deemed  him  to  be.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  resentment  was  aroused  by  some  ill-timed  assumpti<m 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  regarded  as  a  '  dog.'  The 
regiments  caught  the  infection  of  Cetywayo's  rage,  and  a  some 
of  uproar  ensued,  throughout  which  Mr.  Shepstone  bore  himself 
unmoved.  At  one  time,  when  actually  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, he  said :  '  You  may  kill  me — we  are  but  one  or  two  in  the 
face  of  a  multitude;  but,  from  the  country  which  I  represent, 
unnumbered  hosts  will  come  to  avenge  my  death.'  The  un- 
ruffled self-possession  of  the  resolute  Englishman  overawed  and 
subdued  the  passionate  Zulu.  ^  Somtsen's '  command  of  temper 
saved  the  situation ;  the  ceremony  of  recognition  proceeded  without 
interruption,  and  the  party  returned  to  Natal  without  molestatioD. 

Cetywayo-s  suspicions,  however,  were  only  lulled — thejweare 
not  extinguished.  In  a  few  weeks  they  flared  up  again,  and  his 
impis  were  reported  to  be  moving  about  menacingly  near  the 
Natal  border.  Wild  rumours  of  a  possible  invasion  began  to 
circulate.  Alarm  spread.  People  grew  nervous.  On  one  side  of 
the  Tugela  was  an  army  of  15,000  savf^  spearmen.  On  the 
other  was  a  community  of  three  or  four  thousand  peaceful 
settlers  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  land,  with  a  garrison  of  about 
400  British  soldiers  quartered  in  Maritzburg.'  Such  a'  conditum 
of  things  was  manifestly  conducive  to  panic.  Tim  Legislative 
CouhcU  was  in  session.  Its  sixteen  members  were  gravdy  dis^ 
bussing  one  night  the  yearly  estimates  when  a  tremendous  booming 
smote  the  still  air.    It  was  repeated  and  repeated.  Discussio^ 
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stopped.  Members  stared  blankly  at  each  other.  Surely  those 
sonnds  were  from  the  guns  at  the  fort,  and  what  could  they 
portend  but  the  close  approach  of  an  enemy?  Though  the 
Speaker  did  not  leave  his  chair,  business  was  all  but  suspended, 
and  messengers  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  &cts.  The  long, 
unlit  streets  were  unwontedly  enlivened  by  groups  of  householders, 
eager,  if  not  all  tremulous,  vainly  asking  each  other  what  the 
disturbance  might  mean.  Time,  on  such  occasions,  seems  long, 
but  many  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  it  became  known  that 
the  fancied  roar  of  cannon  was  nothing  more  than  the  noise 
caused  by  the  mischievous  turning  over  of  an  iron  tank  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  practical  jokers ! 

Though  that  was  a  false  alarm,  it  heralded  in  a  genuine  scare, 
which  for  some  weeks  agitated  the  colony.    Stories  reached 
town  that  the  Zulus  were  across  the  border  and  marching  on 
Maritzburg,  with  the  express  object  of  seizing  the  king's  son 
M'Kungu,  who  had  been  placed  in  Bishop  Golenso's  charge  at  his 
mission  station  near  the  little  city.    The  Bishop  and  his  household 
with  the  young  'prince*  made  a  hurried  flight  into  town  over- 
night, and  many  of  the  farmers  forsook  their  homesteads  and 
sought  refuge  somewhere.   The  governor  mustered  as  many  of 
the  volunteers  as  could  be  got  together,  and,  with  a  few  mounted 
regulars,  proceeded  towards  the  northern  border.   At  Greytown 
he  was  reinforced  by  some  of  the  local  farmers  or  burghers,  who 
were  quite  ready  to  take  the  field  against  their  traditional  foe. 
Though  not  belonging  at  that  time  to  an  enrolled  force,  I  arranged 
with  a  friend  to  go  on  our  own  account  to  the  border  in  quest  of 
such  adventures  as  might  await  us  there.   My  companion  had  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a  Westley-Bichards  breechloader — at  that 
time  a  novelty — ^butl  had  to  be  content  with  a  short  muzzle- 
loading  Enfield  carbine,  the  cartridges  for  which  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  preceding  in  preparing.   Thus  armed 
and  fairly  well  mounted,  we  went  forth  merrily  in  the  delicious 
air  of  a  Natal  winter  morning,  ready  for  any  experience  that  might 
be  in  store.   The  road  to  Greytown,  then  as  now,  traversed  a  hilly 
ftnd  picturesque  country — with  bush-crested  bluffs  skirting  the 
horizon,  rivers  and  brooks  running  through  grassy  valleys,  and 
boulder-strewn  ridges  or  kopjes  breaking  up  the  landscape.  But 
ftt  that  time  homesteads  were  very  few  and  lar  between,  and  the 
wire  fences  which  now  stretch  everywhere  were  wholly  unknown. 
It  was  a  free,  almost  trackless  count^,  with  many  bucks  and  game 
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birds  pk^ng  or  pecking  on  the  btumt  veldt.  At  the  start,  how- 
ever, bullets  had  to  be  husbanded  for  possible  sport  of  a  graver 
kind.  Though  some  of  the  farms  were  deserted,  some  were  still 
occupied,  especially  those  belonging  to  certain  Yorkshire  setUeors, 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  regale  us  with  cheesecakes  and  custards 
while  we  told  them  the  latest  news.  Of  what  was  happening  on 
the  border  they  knew  nought,  and  the  only  way  to  find  out  was  to 
ride  on  and  discover  the  facts  for  ourselves.  At  that  season,  how- 
ever, and  in  that  buoyant  atmosphere,  journeying  on  horseback  is 
little  short  of  an  intoxication  to  the  young  and  ardent,  so  on  we 
rode  over  hill  and  through  dale,  wondering  wheth^  the  enemy 
was  over  the  next  rise,  or — ^where  ?  At  last  as  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  we  saw  suddenly  rising  over  the  sharp  line  of  the 
ridge  in  front — drawn  out  in  single  file — a  native  impi !  With 
shields  in  hand  and  feather  tufts,  there'  was  no  mistaking  the 
identity  of  the  warriors,  while  the  soft  evening  wind  soon  bore  tons 
the  long  croon  of  their  war  song.  As  they  were  but  a  mile  off,  or  lees, 
the  thought  of  a  retreat  did  not  occur  to  us,  nor  were  we  by  any 
means  oertain  that  they  were  Zulus,  so  we  rode  forward,  somewhat 
apprehensively  it  must  be  confessed ;  but  there  seemed  no  hdp 
for  it.  Anxiety  soon  subsided  as  the  placable  demeanour  of  the 
impi  suggested  no  hostile  intent,  and  we  were  soon  assured  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  contingent  of  our  own  natives  march- 
ing to  the  Governor's  camp. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  rode  up  to  the  Hanoverian 
mission  station,  Hermansburg,  where  we  sought  and  were  gladly 
given  shelter  for  the  night.  This  is  a  self-supporting  instituticm 
carried  out  on  practical  lines,  combining  industry  with  teaching 
in  a  fashion  not  wholly  xmlike  the  methods  of  the  Trappists.  An 
excellent  boarding-school  for  European  boys  helps  to  swell  the 
income  of  the  institution,  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  ply  thar 
callings.  At  a  patriarchal  table  we  supped,  as  honoured  guests, 
on  porridge,  milk,  and  brown  bread,  while  the  pastor  eagerly  ques- 
tioned us  about  the  events  of  which  they  knew  so  little,  though 
they  were  right  in  the  forefront  of  any  possible  invasion.  Sound 
was  the  sleep  we  soon  won  on  the  Imrd  matted  floor  with  our 
saddle-rugs  to  warm  us,  but  rude  was  the  awakening.  Sometime 
lar  in  the  night  a  sudden  uproar  startled  us  out  of  our  dreamless 
slumbers.  Stampings  and  clatterings  thxmdered  round  the  build- 
ing. Surely  that  must  be  an  impi  outside !  We  jumped  up  and 
lodced  through  the  blindless  window  into  the  white  radiance  of 
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the  moonlit  night*  bat  saw  nothing.  Groping  our  way  along 
the  passage,  we  found  our  way  to  the  door  and  passed  without. 
Not  a  moving  figure  was  visible,  but  the  noises  continued,  though 
more  remotely.  We  went  to  where  our  horses  had  been  tethered 
and  found  them  gone.  Something  had  frightened  them  and  they 
had  broken  loose  and  stampeded  round  the  house.  A  weary  hour 
we  spent  in  recovering  them,  but  they  were  caught  at  last,  and 
fastened  up  again,  and  we  slept  on  till  dawn. 

Our  early  ride  next  n[ioraing  took  us  on  to  the  brow  of  Krantz 
Kop,  a  craggy  moxmtain  overlooking  the  great  valley  of  the  Tugela, 
From  its  summit,  approachable  only  on  the  southem  side,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  superb  prospect  of  hill  and  gorse— of  rock  and  forests 
— far  into  Zululand,  which  stretches  beyond,  the,  gleaming  river 
winding  deviously  to  the  sea.   The  crest  of  the  hill  had  been 
stockaded  and  roughly  fortified.  There  the  Governor  and  his  escort 
had  passed  the  night.  At  a  humble  but  deserted  farmhouse  just 
below  we  found  fiastened  to  the  door  a  bit  of  paper  notifying  that 
the  inmates  had  heard  that  the  Zulus  were  ^  crossing,'  so  had  taken 
flight.  The  camp  itself  was  also  tenantless,  and  we  were  considering 
what  to  do  next,  when  a  mounted  body  showed  itself  at  no  great 
distance,  and  thither  we  went.  It  was  the  Governor  with  his  small 
band  of  volunteers  and  burghers.   From  them  we  learnt  that  the 
reported  'invasion'  was  all  a  scare— that  no  Zulus  in  force  were 
anywhere  visible  near  the  border — ^and  that  messages,  had  been 
received  from  Cetywayo,  expressing  surprise  at  the  alarm  that  had 
arisen.    Whether  or  not  there  had  been  ground  for  the  panic  was 
never  known.   Possibly  the  prompt  appearance  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  border — though  so  small  a  body — had  discouraged  any 
hostile  movement — the  Zulus  had  not  forgotten  Dingaan's  experi- 
ences.   In  any  case  there  was  not  then,  and  never  has  been — ^with 
the  one  exception  of  the  attack  on  Borke's  farmhouse — a  Zulu 
invasion  of  Natal  under  British  rule. 

In  1865  a  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred  on  the  Western 
border.  The  Basutos  were  at  war  with  the  Free  State,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  them  followed  up  some  Boers  into  Natal  and 
did  some  looting.  The  neighbouring  fiEurms  were  panic-stricken. 
The  volimteers  were  called  out  and  sent  to  the  border  and  other 
preparations  made.  The  Basutos,  however  did  not  repeat  their 
venture,  and  alarm  soon  subsided.  Desultory  strife  continued 
between  them  and  the  Boers  for  several  years,  until  in  1869 
Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  was  authorised  to  extend  a  protectorate 
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over  Basntoland  and  terminate  a  strnp^gle  which  was  demoralising 
South  Africa.  At  that  time  a  strong  desire  prevailed  to  bring 
back  the  Free  State  within  the  pale  of  the  Empire  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  peace,  order,  and  security.  I  was  one  of  a 
large  deputation  of  Cape  merchants  and  others  who,  in  November 
1868,  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  necessity  of  that  step.  Not  long  before  I  had  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  Natal  Legislative  Council  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  that  eflTect.  Strange  as  it  may  seem — ^but  illustrative  un- 
doubtedly of  the  methods  and  temper  of  the  time — the  Secretaiy 
of  State  had  never  seen  these  resolutions  until,  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  I  handed  him  a  copy  of  them.  No  doubt  they  had  beat 
pigeonholed  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  the  dingy  old  building 
which  then  suflSced  to  represent  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Grreat 
Britain  in  Downing  Street.  The  policy  indicated  was  far  too 
comprehensive  for  adoption  in  the  then  existing  state  of  pubhe 
feeling,  and  the  recognition  of  Basutoland  as  a  'protected' 
territory  was  all  that  imperial  statesmanship  dare  venture  upon 
as  a  remedial  measure. 

The  year  1873,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already,  will  long  be 
memorable  as  marking  the  turning-point  of  Imperial  policy  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Shepstone  followed  up  his 
recognition  of  Cetywayo  in  1861  by  his  formal  ooronation  of  that 
chief  as  his  late  Mher's  successor  in  the  sovereignty  of  Zululand. 
For  some  time  past  Langalibalele,  a  chief  in  north-western 
Natal,  had  shown  signs  of  insubordination.  Men  of  his  tribe 
had  brought  back  with  them  from  the  diamond  fields  firearms 
purchased  there,  and  he  refused  to  have  them  registered  in 
conformity  with  law.  He  had  in  other  ways  evaded  the  mandates 
of  the  Government  and  given  evidences  of  recalcitrancy.  Unless 
such  manifestations  on  the  part  of  a  native  chief  are  checked,  they 
are  certain  to  develop  and  strengthen;  but  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  bring  Langalibalele  to  his  bearings  until  Cetywayo's 
clamant  demand  for  installation  had  been  complied  with.  He 
wished  to  be  formally  established  as  king  of  Zululand  by  the 
great  Power  that  had  recognised  his  heirship.  Governor  Pine's 
first  act  after  returning  to  Natal  in  June  1873  was  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs  to  proclaim  Cetywayo.  The  story 
of  that  expedition  as  told  by  Mr.  Shepstone  himself  is  intensdy 
interesting,  full  of  picturesque  situations  and  adventnnms 
incidents ;  but  it  cannot  be  summarised  here.    It  must  suffice  to 
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say  that  our  envoy  wae  escorted  by  a  force  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  including  the  Durban  Volunteer  Artillery  Corps,  commanded 
by  the  late  Mr*  Escombe,  and  two  field-pieces.  They  crossed  the 
Togela  and  advanced  to  the  king's  place,  where,  after  many 
diplomatic  delays  and  much  amusing  observance  of  savage 
efciquettey  'Somtsen'  at  last^  in  the  presence  of  the  Zulu 
raiments,  placed  on  Cetywajo's  head  a  tailor-made  'crown' 
amid  the  salute  of  artillery  and  the  shouts  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Sbepstone  also  took  occasion  to  admonish  the  king  on  the 
datiee  of  his  position,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise  not  to 
signalise  his  accession  in  the  cruel  fashion  of  his  race,  by  the 
spilling  of  innocent  blood.  Other  '  laws '  of  humane  tendency 
were  also  agreed  upon  and  promulgated,  and  the  king's  violation 
of  them  formed  counts  in  the  indictment  against  him  six  years 
later. 

leaving  pleased  and  pacified  Cetywayo  and  for  the  time  being 
dispelled  any  menace  in  that  quarter,  the  Natal  Government 
proceeded,  after  Mr.  Shepstone's  return,  to  deal  with  LaDgali- 
balele.   He  had  failed  to  comply  with  repeated  summonses  to 
appear  before  the  magistrate,  whose  messengers  he  suffered  to  be 
stripped  and  jeered  at.   His  champions  later  on  declared  that  he 
was  afraid  of  treachery.    Steps  were  taken  to  enforce  his  submis- 
sion.   A  mixed  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  was  sent  towards 
his  location.   There  being  reason  to  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that 
the  chief  contemplated  retirement  into  Basutoland,  a  small  party 
of  mounted  volunteers  belonging  to  the  Natal  Carbineers  was 
despatched  to  intercept  him  at  the  top  of  the  Drakenberg.  It 
was  commanded  by  Major  Dumford,  who  afterwards  fell  at 
Isandhlwana.    Two  days  and  nights'  forced  march  took  this 
little  band  up  the  trackless  heights  of  the  beetling  mountain 
range  whose  vertical  crags  wall  in  the  western  frontier  of  Natal. 
They  ascended  by  the  sources  of  the  Umkomas,  whose  birth- 
streams  tumble  down  the  precipices  they  spring  from  in  exquisite 
oascades.    The  horses  had  to  be  led  or  dragged  up  the  mountain 
flanks,  which  never  before  had  been  trodden  by  civilised  man. 
It  was  a  tremendous  clamber,  up  and  along  almost  perpendicular 
crags,  one  ridge  being  surmounted  only  to  find  yet  steeper  and 
higher  ridges  beyond.    In  that  clear  air  distances  are  lessened 
and  surfaces  flattened,  and  estimates  of  ground  to  be  traversed 
are  altogether  misleading.   Light  food  for  little  more  than  a  day 
had  been  taken,  and  three  days  were  spent  in  the  expedition.  At 
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one  point  Major  Dornford  fell  and  rolled  fifty  yards  over  stones. 
Thongli  braised  and  dislocated  he  refused  to  be  left  bdund,  and 
aft;er  being  tenderly  cared  for  he  continued  his  march  with  the 
rest. 

The  force  started  on  Sunday  evening  fully  expecting  to  be  at 
its  goal  oil  Monday  morning ;  but  all  that  day  it  was  scrambling 
and  toiling  on,  amid  those  verdureless  and  awful  solitodes, 
where,  at  an  altitude  of  over  9,000  feet,  only  Nature  in  her 
sternest  forms  was  manifest.  At  last  when  day  broke  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  eastern  edge  of  the  crest  was  gained.  Fatigued  and 
fiunished  as  they  were  in  the  keen  frosty  air,  the  spirits  ot  the 
thirty-three  stalwart  troopers  rose.  They  were  near  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  their  mission.  Daylight  had  not  l(mg made  visible 
the  curling  mists  below—the  sun  had  only  just  lit  up  the  ruddy 
peak  of  Giant's  Castle  towering  over  them  on  the  right,  when 
word  came  that  the  rebels  were  close  at  hand.  As  it  happened, 
the  chief,  with  some  of  his  headmen,  followers,  and  cattle,  had  four 
days  earlier  fled  over  the  moxmtains  by  the  path  that  had  now 
been  reached.  Climbing  up  Bushman's  Pass — a  mere  groove  in 
the  face  of  the  vast  mountain  cliff — they  had  escaped  out  of  the 
colony,  and  were  now  being  followed  by  another  large  body  of  the 
tribe,  armed  and  hostile.  Many  accounts  have  been  givm  ot  what 
then  occurred,  but  the  actual  &cts  seem  obvious  and  simple. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  Colonial  Government  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  bloodless  submission  of  the  tribe,  and  with  that  end 
in  view  the  order  had  been  given  not  to  fire  unless  first  fired  upon. 
Major  Dumford,  despite  his  hurts  and  exhaustion,  adhered  inflexibly 
to  his  instructions.  His  little  force  was  halted  in  fours  while  he 
advanced  to  parley  with  the  natives  who  streamed  up  from  beloW. 
The  position  could  have  been  easily  held  by  our  men,  Ceut  out- 
numbered as  they  were,  had  they  been  free  to  act  and  to  treat 
the  rebels  as  a  foe,  but  they  had  to  obey  orders.  The  kopjes  on 
either  hand  were,  however,  occupied  by  the  natives,  who,  more 
and  more  menacing,  closed  round  them.  The  colonists,  who  knew 
native  methods  better  than  did  their  dauntless  leader,  urged  that 
they  be  allowed  to  fire,  but  the  Major  did  not  flinch  in  the 
implicit  execution  of  his  orders.  Attended  by  three  young 
volunteers  and  his  fidthlRil  Kafir  interpreter — a  Christian  native 
named  Elijah  Kambnla^he  rode  towards  the  foremost  rebels  and 
told  them  they  must  all  return  with  him  to  the  colony  and  submit. 
The  only  answer  was  jeer  and  mockery.   The  volunteers  behind 
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meanwhile  grew  more  and  more  resUess  and  demanded  either  to 
fight  or  retire.  Again  the  Major  warned  the  natives  to  lay  down 
their  ams,  only  to  see  them  press  on  and  round  with  brandished 
spear  and  forioos  shoat.  Fain  would  he  even  then  have  striven 
to  hold  the  pass,  but  his  men,  recognising  the  hopelessness  of  the 
undertaking,  insisted  on  retiring. 

In  the  end  the  rebels  closed  in  upon  Dumford  and  his  im- 
mediate companions,  three  of  whom  were  shot,  while  the  third, 
being  unhorsed,  was  slain.  The  Major  only  saved  his  life  by 
shooting  with  his  revolver  two  natives  at  his  horse's  head,  and 
then  with  his  men  he  moved  off.  Falling  back  at  a  trot,*  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rally,  but  a  deadly  volley  was  poured 
into  them  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifty  yards.  Some  one 
called  out  that  they  were  all  being  murdered,  and  the  pace 
quickened.  Several  instances  of  individual  gallantry  were 
recorded  and  handsomely  recognised  by  Major  Dumford,  who 
wrote  subsequently  of  the  solicitude  for  his  safety  shown  by  many 
of  the  force  during  the  retreat,  adding  that,  suffering  as  he  was 
from  a  slight  wound  and  a  bad  fall,  he  would  never  have  returned 
had  it  not  been  for  their  assistance.  They  in  their  turn  bore 
testimony  to  the  soldierlike  fearlessness  and  unselfish  demeanour 
of  their  leader.  Of  the  Carbineers  slain,  one  was  a  son  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  the 
memory  of.  the  four  brave  men  who  thus  perished  in  the  defence 
of  British  authority  on  the  bleak  crest  of  the  Drakenberg,  and 
not  the  least  honoured  of  the  names  inscribed  thereon  is  that  of 
the  faithful  and  dauntless  Kambula.  After  a  terrible  journey 
down  the  mountain  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived  nearly  a  day  later, 
utterly  spent  and  exhausted,  at  the  main  camp. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Maritzburg  all  too  quickly  and 
spread  consternation  through  the  little  city.  A  brooding  leaden  sky 
with  a  still  stifling  atmosphere,  intensified  the  gloom.  Fears  of  a 
widespread  native  rising  were  freely  expressed,  and  instant  action  was 
urged  upon  the  Government.  Promptitude  in  movement  at  such 
a  time  is  ever  held  to  be  imperative,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  prepa- 
ration. Governor  Pine  was  already  in  the  field  with  the  force  that 
had  been  despatched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disaffected  loca- 
tion, and  operations  on  a  larger  scale  were  planned.  It  is  a  wild 
ragged  country.  Had  the  rebels  chosen  to  make  a  stand  there,  it 
wotdd  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  subdue  them ;  especially  as  the 
people  of  another  and  adjoining  tribe,  Putili's,  made  common  cause 
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with  them)  or  were  understood  to  do  so.  The  fighting  men  of  both 
tribes,  however,  with  the  bulk  of  their  cattle,  vanished  over  and 
into  the  mountains,  and  the  occupation  of  their  locations  was 
effected  after  some  bloodshed.  They  had,  however,  to  be  pursued 
and  punished.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  find  an  unmcdested 
refuge  in  Basutoland,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  British 
prestige  in  South  Africa.  Two  pursuing  columns  were  at  once 
organised,  each  being  under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced 
Natal  magistrate.  Their  little  forces  were  entirely  colonial,  either 
enrolled  volunteers  or  colonists  who  enlisted  for  the  occasion. 
They  numbered  seventy  volunteers  and  1,600  natives.  Captain 
Allison  and  Captain  Hawkins  had  no  easy  task  before  them.  They 
had  to  take  their  men  up  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain  sides 
into  a  region  of  rugged  and  trackless  desolation  that  had  never 
before  been  penetrated  by  white  men — a  region  whose  only 
known  inhabitants  in  the  past  had  been  the  tiny  untameaUe 
Bushman,  the  ravening  hyena,  or  the  fabled  unicorn ;  for  then 
tradition  had  located  the  one-homed  antelope.  Somewhere  in 
front  of  them,  probably  lying  in  wait  amid  Nature*s  fastnesses,  for 
a  sudden  spring,  was  the  fugitive  tribe.  Whatever  the  difficultiefl 
and  dangers  might  be  they  were  gladly  fistced,  especially  by  the  men 
who  smarted  under  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  from  certain 
quarters,  as  a  consequence  of  their  late  reverse.  The  two  columns 
carried  their  provisions  with  them  packed  in  raw  hides,  on  the 
backs  of  oxen  which  were  killed  and  eaten  as  the  march  proceeded 
and  their  burdens  were  consumed. 

The  story  of  this  expedition  was  never  properly  told  either  in 
official  despatches  or  private  letters.  No  '  special'  correspondenti 
accompanied  it;  no  postmen  or  runners  bore  back  news  of  it. 
The  largest  of  the  parties  ascended  the  Drakenberg  by  the  more 
western  passes.  The  other  advanced  by  the  more  souliierly  route 
at  the  sources  of  the  Umzimkulu.  Both  had  a  merry  meeting  in 
the  clouds,  and  then  disappeared  from  sight  and  hearing,  i^ter 
sending  to  Maritzburg  an  assurance  that  the  objects  of  the 
mission  should  be  accomplished  'handsomely  and  well' — a 
promise  that  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  And  practically  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  expedition  until  it  had  done  its  work. 
It  groped  its  way  among  the  precipices  and  defiles,  skirting  the 
edges  of  brawling  torrents,  camping  at  times  under  the  eav^es 
of  overhanging  crags,  scaling  nameless  mountain  heights 
scrambling  into  the  depths  of  rock-strewn  valleys — all  void,  sQent 
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and  lifeless — ever  on  the  alert  for  a  hidden  foe,  and  never  beset 
by  any  dread  or  doubt.  The  marvellonsly  buoyant  though  often 
icily  cold  air  of  South  African  mountain-land  uplifted  and  stimu- 
lated them.  After  each  day's  hard  march  they  slept  the  sleep 
that  follows  as  of  right  dutiful  fatigue,  and  they  rose  at  dawn, 
refreshed  and  confident,  to  resume  the  chase.  They  were  not 
long  in  finding  traces  of  the  fugitives,  and  thus  guided  they 
passed  further  and  further  into  the  depths  of  the  mystical 
'Double  Mountains,'  the  twofold  mountain  range  that  divides 
Natal  from  Easutoland. 

And  at  last  their  weary  quest  was  rewarded.  One  morning  a 
native  visitor  apprised  them  that  the  rebels  were  not  far  ahead. 
They  had  made  for  Northern  Basutoland,  where  a  friendly  refuge 
might  most  confidently  be  anticipated.  With  cheerful  hearts, 
therefore,  the  pursuers  pressed  on  in  that  direction  until  they 
reached  once  again  the  abodes  of  men — even  though  uncivilised 
men.  The  Basutos  were  astoxmded  at  the  apparition  of  an  armed 
force  of  white  men  from  a  quarter  where  Nature's  barriers  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  impassable.  The  effect  produced  by  such 
an  exploit  was  in  itself  enough  to  secure  a  respectful  reception 
for  the  heroes  of  it.  The  Cape  Government,  moreover,  with  a 
sympathetic  alacrity  which  Natal  still  remembers  with  gratitude, 
had  sent  a  body  of  120  mounted  police  to  the  southern  flank  of 
Basutoland  to  prevent  any  retreat  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction. 
Any  hope  that  Langalibalele  may  have  cherished  of  succour  from 
the  Basutos  was  soon  dissipated.  They  also  loyally  co-operated, 
and  after  a  brief  encounter  the  fugitives  were  surrounded  and  dis- 
armed. Though  the  rebels  had  eluded  their  pursuers,  it  was  only  to 
be  captured  in  the  end.  At  the  first  Basuto  village  reached  by  the 
Natal  expedition  a  hearty  welcome  awaited  them,  and  huts  were 
set  apart  for  their  accommodation.  Happier  hours  have  seldom 
been  passed  than  were  those  spent  that  night  under  the  thatched 
roo(s  of  the  native  loyalists.  One  of  the  leaders  had  carried  with 
him  in  his  saddlebag,  for  use  in  case  of  emergency,  a  bottle  of 
Henness/s  brandy.  It  had  not  been  wanted  either  as  a  restora- 
tive or  as  a  stimulant.  His  health  and  the  health  of  all  under  him 
had  been  perfect.  So,  pretending  to  discover  the  flask  amid  the 
straw  of  the  hut,  he  brought  it  forth  and  shared  it  with  his  com* 
rades,  in  grateftil  commemoration  of  their  safety  and  success. 

For,  to  end  the  story,  the  rebels,  after  some  discussion  as  to 
booty,  were  all  handed  over  with  most  of  their  cattle  and  belongings 
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to  the  Natal  representatives,  who  thus  achieved  their  purpose 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  returned  to  Natal,  with  prisoners  and 
stock,  a  proud  and  elated  band.  The  tribe  was  broken  up,  its 
lands  confiscated,  and  its  leaders,  tried  before  a  special  tribunal, 
were  sentenced  to  banishment  or  imprisonment.  Langalibalele 
himself  was  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Capetown,  where  a 
farm  was  set  apart  for  him,  and  where  he  had  wives,  tobacco,  and 
other  comforts  to  lighten  his  lot  in  exile.  Some  years  later  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Natal,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  peace 
near  Maritzburg. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  all  concerned  in  the  repression  of  the  rebellion 
— to  Governor,  officials,  troops,  Cape  allies,  and  loyal  natives — and 
never  was  parliamentary  duty  discharged  with  truer  zest  or 
pleasure.  It  was  felt  by  the  colonists  that  the  prestige  of  the 
G-ovemment  had  been  vindicated,  that  its  authority  had  been 
secured  for  years  to  come.  And  these  ends  had  been  established 
and  that  peace  had  been  accomplished,  let  me  add,  without 
a  feurthing's  cost  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  under  colonial 
auspices  and  by  colonial  resources  only.  It  is  true  that  the 
cost  to  the  colony  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  lives 
lost  or  the  money  spent.  Both  the  Grovemor  and  the  colonists 
earned  obloquy  and  discredit.  Sixteen  months  later  the  former 
was  recalled  under  circumstances  I  have  already  described,  while 
the  latter  continued  for  many  a  day  to  be  vilified  as  monsters  of 
cruelty  and  wrongdoing.  Time,  however,  the  great  rectifier,  has 
silenced  these  calumnies,  and  though  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  has 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  misrepresentation,  his  aims  and  his 
policy  have  been  recognised  as  those  of  a  far-seeing  and  high- 
minded  statesman.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  steps  he  sanctioned 
in  connection  with  these  events  that  the  native  population  of  Natal 
remained,  as  they  did,  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Government  during 
the  Zulu  war.  Had  Langalibalele  been  left,  comparatively  un- 
punished, in  possession  of  his  chieftainship  and  location,  theie 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  continued  to  be  a  ferment- 
ing centre  of  disaffection  and  unrest — a  connecting  link  in  Natal 
between  the  hostile  Zulus  on  one  side  and  the  nervous  Basutos 
and  Pondos  on  the  other.  The  task  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  to  carry  out  would  have  been  enormously  weighted,  and 
the  perils  of  the  colonists  terribly  enhanced,  during  the  straggle 
which  ensued  six  years  later. 
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'It's  astonishing  what  you  take  for  granted ! '  Lady  Champer  had 
exclaimed  to  her  young  friend  at  an  early  stage ;  and  this  might 
have  served  as  a  sign  that  even  then  the  little  plot  had  begun  to 
thicken.  The  reflection  was  uttered  at  the  time  the  outlook  of 
the  charming  American  girl  in  whom  she  found  herself  so  inte- 
rested was  still  much  in  the  rough.  They  had  often  met,  with 
pleasure  to  each,  during  a  winter  spent  in  Bome ;  and  Lily  had 
come  to  her,  in  London,  towards  the  end  of  May,  with  further 
news  of  a  situation  the  dawn  of  which,  in  March  and  April,  by 
the  Tiber,  the  Amo,  and  the  Seine,  ha4  considerably  engaged  her 
attention.  The  Prince  had  followed  Miss  Gunton  to  Florence, 
and  then,  with  almost  equal  promptitude,  to  Paris,  where  it  was 
both  clear  and  comical  for  Lady  Champer  that  the  rigour  of  his 
uncertainty  as  to  parental  commands  and  remittances  now  detained 
him.  This  shrewd  woman  promised  herself  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment from  her  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Lily  was,  on 
the  whole  showing,  a  wonder ;  therefore  the  drama  would  lose 
nothing  from  her  character,  her  temper,  her  tone.  She  was 
waiting — this  was  the  truth  she  had  imparted  to  her  clever  pro- 
tectress— to  see  if  her  Boman  captive  would  find  himself  drawn  to 
London.  Should  he  really  turn  up  there,  she  would,  the  next 
thing,  start  for  America,  putting  him  to  the  test  of  that  wider 
range  and  declining  to  place  her  confidence  till  he  should  have 
arrived  in  New  York  at  her  heels.  If  he  remained  in  Paris  or 
returned  to  Rome,  she  would  stay  in  London  and,  as  she  phrased 
it,  have  a  good  time  by  herself.  Did  he  expect  her  to  go  back  to 
Paris  for  him  ?  Why  not,  in  that  case,  just  as  well  go  back  to 
Rome  at  once  ?  The  first  thing  for  her,  Lily  intimated  to  her 
London  adviser,  was  to  show  what,  in  her  position,  she  expected. 

Her  position,  meanwhile,  was  one  that  Lady  Champer,  try  as 
she  would,  had  as  yet  neither  succeeded  in  understanding  nor  in 
resigning  herself  not  to  understand.  It  was  that  of  being  extra- 
ordinarily pretty,  amazingly  free,  and  perplexingly  good,  and  of 
presenting  these  advantages  in  a  positively  golden  light.  How 
>  Copyright  1900  by  Henry  James  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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was  one  to  estimate  a  girl  whose  nearest  approach  to  a  drawback 
— that  is,  to  an  encumbrance — appeared  to  be  a  grandEetther  carry- 
ing on  a  business  in  an  American  city  her  ladyship  had  never 
otherwise  heard  of,  with  whom  communication  was  all  by  cable 
and  on  the  subject  of  '  drawing '  ?  Expression  was,  on  the  old 
man's  part,  moreover,  as  concise  as  it  was  expensive,  consisting  as 
it  inveterately  did  of  but  the  single  word  *  Draw.'  Lily  drew,  on 
every  occasion  in  life,  and  it  at  least  could  not  be  said  of  the  pair 
— when  the  '  family  idea,'  as  embodied  in  America,  was  exposed 
to  criticism — that  they  were  not  in  touch.  Mr.  Gunton  had  giv^ 
her  further  Mrs.  Brine,  to  come  out  with  her,  and  with  this  pro- 
vision and  the  perpetual  pecuniary  he  plainly  figured — to  Lily's 
own  mind — as  solicitous  to  the  point  of  anxiety.  Mrs.  Brine's 
scheme  of  relations  seemed  in  truth  to  be  simpler  still.  There 
was  a  transatlantic  *  Mr.  Brine,'  of  whom  she  often  spoke — ^and 
never  in  any  other  way ;  but  she  wrote  for  newspapers ;  she 
prowled  in  catacombs,  visiting  more  than  once  even  those  of 
Paris ;  she  haunted  hotels ;  she  picked  up  compatriots ;  she  spoke, 
above  all,  a  language  that  often  baffled  comprehension.  She 
mattered,  however,  but  little;  she  was  mainly  so  occupied  in 
having  what  lily  had  likewise  independently  glanced  at — a  good 
time  by  herself.  It  was  difficult  enough  indeed  to  Lady  Champer 
to  see  the  wonderful  girl  reduced  to  that,  yet  she  was  a  little 
person  who  kept  one  somehow  in  presence  of  the  incalcnlabie. 
Old  measures  and  familiar  rules  were  of  no  use  at  all  with  her — 
she  had  so  broken  the  moulds  and  so  mixed  the  marks.  What 
was  confounding  was  her  disparities — the  juxtaposition  in  her  of 
beautiful  sun-flushed  heights  and  deep  dark  holes.  She  had  none 
of  the  things  that  the  other  things  implied.  She  dangled  in  the 
air  in  a  manner  that  made  one  dizzy  ;  though  one  took  comfort, 
at  the  worst,  in  feeling  that  one  was  there  to  catch  her  if  she  feU. 
FaUing,  at  the  same  time,  appeared  scarce  one  of  her  properties, 
and  it  was  positive  for  Lady  Champer  at  moments  that  if  one  held 
out  one's  arms  one  might  be,  after  all,  much  more  likely  to  be 
pulled  up.  That  was  really  a  part  of  the  excitement  of  the 
acquaintance. 

*  Well,'  said  this  friend  and  critic  on  one  of  the  first  of  the 
London  days,  *  say  he  does,  on  your  return  to  your  owa  country, 
go  after  you :  how  do  you  read,  on  that  occurrence,  the  course  of 
events  ?* 

*  Why,  if  he  comes  after  me  IH  have  him.' 
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'And  do  you  think  it's  so  easy  to  "  have"  him  ?' 

lily  appeared,  lovely  and  candid — and  it  was  an  air  and  a  way 
she  often  had — to  wonder  what  she  thought.  '  I  don't  know  that 
I  think  it  any  easier  than  he  seems  to  think  it  to  have  me.  I  know 
moreover  that,  though  he  wants  awfully  to  see  the  country,  he 
wouldn't  just  now  come  to  America  unless  to  marry  me ;  and  if  I 
take  him  at  all,'  she  pursued,  ^  I  want  first  to  be  able  to  show  him 
to  the  girls.' 

'Why  "first"?'  Lady  Champer  asked.  'Wouldn't  it  do  as 
weUlast?' 

*  Oh,  I  should  want  them  to  see  me  in  Bome  too,'  said  Lily. 

*  But,  dear  me,  I'm  afraid  I  want  a  good  many  things !  What  I 
most  want,  of  course,  is  that  he  should  show  me,  unmistakably, 
what  he  wants.  Unless  he  wants  me  more  than  anything,  else  in 
the  world  I  don't  want  him.  Besides,  I  hope  he  doesn't  think  I'm 
going  to  be  married  anywhere  but  in  my  own  place.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Lady  Champer.  *  It's  for  your  wedding  you  want 
the  girls.    And  it's  l!br  the  girls  you  want  him  ! ' 

*  Well,  we're  all  bound  by  that  promise.  And  of  course  yovHl 
come ! ' 

*  Ah,  my  dear  child  ! '  Lady  Champer  gasped. 

'  You  can  come  with  the  old  Princess.  You'll  be  just  the  right 
company  for  her.' 

The  elder  friend  considered  afresh,  with  depth,  the  younger's 
beauty  and  serenity.    '  You  arc,  love,  beyond  everything ! ' 

The  beauty  and  serenity  took  on  for  a  moment  a  graver  cast. 

*  Why  do  you  so  often  say  that  to  me?' 

*  Because  you  so  often  make  it  the  only  thing  to  say.  But 
you'll  Bonae  day  find  out  why,'  Lady  Champer  added  with  an 
intention  of  encouragement. 

Idly  Grunton,  however,  was  a  young  person  to  whom  encourage* 
ment  looked  queer ;  she  had  grown  up  without  need  of  it,  and  it 
seemed  indeed  scarce  required  in  her  situation.  *  Do  you  mean 
you  believe  his  mother  won't  come  ? ' 

'  Over  mountains  and  seas  to  see  you  married  ? — and  to  be 
seen  also  of  the  girls  ?  If  she  does,  I  will.  But  we  had  perhaps 
better,'  Lady  Champer  wound  up,  *  not  count  our  chickens  before 
they're  hatched.'  To  which,  with  one  of  the  easy  returns  of 
gaiety  that  were  irresistible  in  her,  Lily  made  answer  that  neither 
of  the  ladies  in  question  struck  her  quite  as  chickens. 

The  Prince,  at  all  events,  presented  himself  in  London  with  a 
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promptitnde  that  contributed  to  make  the  warniDg  gratnitocis. 
Nothing  could  have  exceeded,  by  this  time,  Ladj  Champer's 
appreciation  of  her  young  friend,  whose  merits  'town'  at  the 
beginning  of  June  threw  into  renewed  relief;  but  she  had  the 
imagination  of  greatness,  and,  though  she  believed  she  tactfully 
kept  it  to  herself,  she  thought  what  the  young  man  had  thus 
done  a  great  deal  for  a  Roman  Prince  to  do.  Take  him  as  he  was, 
with  the  circumstances — and  they  were  certainly  peculiar,  and  he 
was  charming — it  was  a  far  cry  for  him  from  Piazza  Colonna  to 
Clarges  Street.  If  Lady  Champer  had  the  imagination  of  great- 
ness, which  the  Prince  in  all  sorts  of  ways  gratified.  Miss  Gunton 
of  Poughkeepsie — it  was  vain  to  pretend  the  contrary — was  not 
great  in  any  particular  save  one.  She  was  great  when  she  *  drew.' 
It  was  true  that  at  the  beginning  of  June  she  did  draw  with  un- 
precedented energy  and  in  a  manner  that,  though  Mrs.  Brine's 
remarkable  nerve  apparently  could  stand  it,  fairly  made  a  poor 
baronet's  widow,  little  as  it  was  her  business,  hold  her  breath.  It 
was  none  of  her  business  at  all,  yet  she  talked  of  it  even  with  the 
Prince  himself — to  whom  it  was  indeed  a  favourite  subject  and 
whose  greatness,  oddly  enough,  never  appeared  to  shrink  in  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  him.  The  line  they  took  together  was 
that  of  wondering  if  the  scale  of  Lily's  drafts  made  really  most  for 
the  presumption  that  the  capital  at  her  disposal  was  rapidly 
dwindling,  or  for  that  of  its  being  practically  infinite.  *  Many  a 
fellow,'  the  young  man  smiled,  *  would  marry  her  to  pull  her  up.' 
He  was  at  any  rate  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  occasion  for 
deciding — one  way  or  the  other— quickly.  Well,  he  did  decide — 
so  quickly  that,  within  the  week,  Lily  communicated  to  her  friCTd 
that  he  had  offered  her  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  fortune,  and  all 
his  titles,  grandeurs,  and  appurtenances.  She  had  given  him  his 
answer,  and  he  was  in  bliss ;  though  nothing,  as  yet,  was  settled 
but  that. 

Tall,  fair,  active,  educated,  amiable,  simple,  carrying  so  natu- 
rally his  great  name  and  pronouncing  so  kindly  Lily's  small  one, 
the  happy  youth,  if  he  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  princes,  was 
one  of  the  most  modem  of  Bomans.  This  second  character  it  was 
his  special  aim  and  pride  to  cultivate.  He  would  have  been  paioed 
at  feeling  himself  an  hour  behind  his  age ;  and  he  had  a  way— 
both  touching  and  amusing  to  some  observers— of  constantlj 
comparing  his  watch  with  the  dial  of  the  day's  news.  It  was,  in 
fact,  easy  to  see  that  in  deciding  to  ally  himself  with  a  jouDg 
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alien  of  vague  origin,  whose  striking  beauty  was  reinforced  only 
by  her  presumptive  money,  he  had  even  pat  forward  a  little  the 
fine  hands  of  his  timepiece.  No  one  else,  however — not  even 
Lady  Champer,  and  least  of  all  lily  herself — ^had  quite  taken  the 
measure,  in  this  connection,  of  his  merit.  The  quick  decision  he 
had  spoken  of  was  really  a  flying  leap.  He  desired,  incontestably, 
to  rescue  Miss  Gunton's  remainder ;  but  to  rescue  it  he  had  to 
take  it  for  granted,  and  taking  it  for  granted  was  nothing  less 
than — at  whatever  angle  considered — a  risk.  He  never,  naturally, 
used  the  word  to  her,  but  he  distinctly  faced  a  chance.  The 
sense  of  what  he  had  staked  on  a  vague  return  gave  him,  at  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  bad  nights,  or  rather  bad  mornings 
— for  he  danced  with  his  intended,  as  a  usual  thing,  conspicuously, 
till  dawn — besides  obliging  him  to  take,  in  the  form  of  long 
explanatory,  argumentative,  and  persuasive  letters  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  his  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  preferred  confidants, 
large  measures  of  justification  at  home.  The  family  sense  was 
strong  in  his  huge  old  house,  just  as  the  family  array  was 
numerous;  he  was  dutifully  conscious  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  moved  from  morning  till  night,  he  perfectly  knew,  as  the 
observed  of  a  phalanx  of  observers ;  whereby  he  the  more  admired 
himself  for  his  passion,  precipitation,  and  courage.  He  had  only  a 
probability  to  go  upon,  but  he  was— and  by  the  romantic  tradition 
of  his  race — so  in  love  that  he  should  surely  not  be  taken  in. 

His  private  agitation  of  course  deepened  when,  to  do  honour 
to  her  engagement  and  as  if  she  would  have  been  ashamed  to  do 
less,  Lily  *  drew '  again  most  gloriously ;  but  he  managed  to  smile 
beautifully  on  her  asking  him  if  he  didn't  want  her  to  be  splendid, 
And  at  his  worst  hours  he  went  no  further  than  to  wish  that  he 
might  be  married  on  the  morrow.  Unless  it  were  the  next  day, 
or  at  most  the  next  month,  it  really  at  moments  seemed  best  that 
it  should  never  be  at  all.  On  the  most  favourable  view — ^with  the 
solidity  of  the  residuum  fully  assumed — there  were  still  minor 
questions  and  dangers.  .  A  vast  America,  arching  over  his  nuptials, 
bristling  with  expectant  bridesmaids  and  underlaying  their  feet 
^th  expensive  flowers,  stared  him  in  the  face  and  prompted  him 
to  the  reflection  that  if  she  dipped  so  deep  into  the  mere  remote 
overflow,  her  dive  into  the  fount  itself  would  verily  be  a  header. 
If  she  drew  at  such  a  rate  in  London,  how  wouldn't  she  draw  at 
I^oughkeepsie  ?  he  asked  himself,  and  practically  asked  Lady 
Champer ;  yet  bore  the  strain  of  the  question,  without  an  answer, 
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80  nobly  that  when,  with  small  delay,  Ponghkeepsie  seemed 
simply  to  heave  with  reassurances,  he  regarded  the  ground  as  firm 
and  his  tact  as  rewarded.  '  And  now,  at  last,  dearest/  he  said, 
*  since  everything's  so  satis&ctory,  you  will  write  ? '  He  put  it 
appealingly,  endearingly,  yet  as  if  he  could  scarce  doubt. 

*  Write,  love?  Why,'  she  replied,  ^Tve  done  nothing  but 
write !    I've  written  ninety  letters.' 

'  But  not  to  mamma,'  he  smiled. 

'Mamma?' — she  stared.  'My  dear  boy,  Fve  not  at  this 
time  of  day  to  remind  you  that  I've  the  misfortune  to  have  no 
mother.  I  lost  mamma,  you  know,  as  you  lost  your  father,  in 
childhood.  You  may  be  sure,'  said  LUy  Gxmton,  *  that  I  wouldn't 
otherwise  have  waited  for  you  to  prompt  me.' 

There  came  into  his  face  a  kind  of  amiable  convulsion.  *  Of 
course,  darling,  I  remember — ^your  beautiful  mother  (she  must 
have  been  beautiful !)  whom  I  should  have  been  so  glad  to  know. 
I  was  thinking  of  my  mamma — who'll  be  so  delighted  to  hear 
from  you.'  The  Prince  spoke  English  in  perfection — had  lived  in 
it  from  the  cradle,  and  appeared,  particularly  when  alluding  to 
his  home  and  femily,  to  matters  familiar  and  of  fact,  or  to  those 
of  dress  and  sport,  of  general  recreation,  to  draw  such  a  comfort 
from  it  as  made  the  girl  think  of  him  as  scarce  more  a  foreigner 
than  a  pleasant,  auburn,  slightly  awkward,  slightly  slangy,  and 
extremely  well-tailored  young  Briton  would  have  been.  He 
sounded  '  mamma '  like  a  rosy  English  schoolboy ;  yet  just  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  things  with  which  he  was  connected  struck 
her  as  in  a  manner  strange  and  far-off.  Everything  in  him,  none 
the  less — ^face  and  voice  and  tact,  above  all  his  deep  desire — 
laboured  to  bring  them  near  and  make  them  natural.  This  was 
intensely  the  case  as  he  went  on :  '  Such  a  little  letter  as  you 
might  send  would  really  be  awfully  jolly.' 

*  My  dear  child,'  Lily  replied  on  quick  reflection,  *  I'll  write 
to  her  with  joy  the  minute  I  hear  from  her.  Won't  she  write  to 
me?' 

The  Prince  just  visibly  flushed.    *  In  a  moment,  if  you'll 

only  ' 

'  Write  to  her  first  ? ' 

*  Just  pay  her  a  little — no  matter  how  little — your  respects.' 
His  attenuation  of  the  degree  showed  perhaps  a  sense  of  a 

weakness  of  position  ;  yet  it  was  no  perception  of  this  that  made 
the  girl  immediately  say :  *  0,  caro,  I  don't  think  I  can  b^n. 
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If  you  feel  that  she  won't — as  you  evidently  do — is  it  because 
you've  asked  her  and  she  has  refused  ? '  The  next  moment :  '  I 
see  you  haveV  she  exclaimed.  His  rejoinder  to  this  was  to 
catch  her  in  his  arms,  to  press  his  cheek  to  hers,  to  murmur  a 
flood  of  tender  words  in  which  contradiction,  confession,  suppli- 
cation, and  remonstrance  were  oddly  confounded;  but  after  he 
had  sufficiently  disengaged  her  to  allow  her  to  speak  again  his 
efifasion  was  checked  by  what  came.  *  Do  you  really  mean  you 
can't  induce  her  ? '  It  renewed  itself  on  the  first  return  of  ease ; 
or  it,  more  correctly  perhaps,  in  order  to  renew  itself,  took  this 
return— a  trifle  too  soon — for  granted.  Singular,  for  the  hour, 
was  the  quickness  with  which  ease  could  leave  them— so  blissfully 
at  one  as  they  were ;  and,  to  be  brief,  it  had  not  come  back  even 
when  Idly  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Lady  Champer.  It  is  true  that 
she  waited  -but  little  to  do  so.  She  then  went  straight  to  the 
point.    *  What  would  you  do  if  his  mother  doesn't  write  ? ' 

*  The  old  Princess — to  you  ? '  Her  ladyship  had  not  had  time 
to  mount  guard  in  advance  over  the  tone  of  this,  which  was 
doubtless  (as  she  instantly,  for  that  matter,  herself  became  aware) 
a  little  too  much  that  of  *  Have  you  really  expected  she  would  ?' 
What  Idly  had  expected  found  itself  therefore  not  unassisted  to 
come  out— and  came  out,  indeed,  to  such  a  tune  that  with  all 
kindness,  but  with  a  melancholy  deeper  than  any  she  had  ever 
yet  in  the  general  connection  used,  Lady  Champer  was  moved  to 
remark  that  the  situation  might  have  been  found  more  possible 
had  a  little  more  historic  sense  been  brought  to  it.  *  You're  the 
dearest  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  can't  imagine  a  girl's  carrying 
herself  in  any  way,  in  a  difficult  position,  better  than  you  do : 
only  I'm  bound  to  say  I  think  you  ought  to  remember  that  you're 
entering  a  very  great  house,  of  tremendous  antiquity,  fairly 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  ancient  honours,  the  heads  of  which 
— through  the  tradition  of  the  great  part  they've  played  in  the 
world — are  accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  deference.  The  old 
Princess,  my  dear,  you  see ' — her  ladyship  gathered  confidence  a 
little  as  she  went — '  is  a  most  prodigious  personage.' 

*  Why,  Lady  Champer,  of  course  she  is,  and  that's  just  what 
I  like  her  for ! '  said  Idly  Gunton. 

'  She  has  never  in  her  whole  life  made  an  advance,  any  more 
than  any  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  expecting  it  of  her.  It's  a  pity 
that  while  you  were  there  you  didn't  see  her,  for  I  think  it  would 
have  helped  you  to  understand.    However,  as  you  did  s^ee  his 
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sisters,  the  two  Dachesses  and  dear  little  Donna  Clandla,  yoa 
know  how  charming  they  all  can  be.  They  only  want  to  be  nice, 
I  know,  and  I  dare  say  that  on  the  smallest  opportunity  you*il 
hear  from  the  Duchesses.' 

The  ploial  had  a  sound  of  splendour,  but  lily  quite  kept  her 
head.  *  What  do  you  call  an  opportunity  ?  Am  I  not  giving 
them,  by  accepting  their  son  and  brother,  the  best — and  in  fact 
the  only — opportunity  they  could  desire  ?  * 

*I  like  the  way,  darling/  Lady  Chami)er  smiled,  'you  talk 
about    accepting  "  ! ' 

Lily  thought  of  this — she  thought  of  everything.  'Well, 
say  it  would  .  have  been  a  better  one  still  for  them  if  I  bad 
refused  him.' 

Her  friend  caught  her  up.    *  But  you  haven't.' 

'Then  they  must  make  the  most  of  the  occasion  as  it  is*' 
Lily  was  very  sweet,  but  very  lucid.  *  The  Duchesses  may  write 
or  not,  as  they  like ;  but  I'm  afraid  the  Princess  simply  must* 
She  hesitated,  but  after  a  moment  went  on:  ^He  oughtn't  to 
be  willing,  moreover,  that  I  shouldn't  expect  to  be  welcomed.' 

'  He  isn't ! '  Lady  Champer  blurted  out. 

Lily  jumped  at  it.  *  Then  he  has  told  you  ?  It's  her  atti- 
tude?' 

She  had  spoken  without  passion,  but  her  friend  was  scarce  the 
less  frightened.    *  My  poor  child,  what  can  he  do  ? ' 

Lily  saw  perfectly.    *  He  can  make  her.' 

Lady  Champer  turned  it  over,  but  her  fears  were  what  was 
clearest.    •  And  if  he  doesn't  ? ' 

*  If  he  "  doesn't "  ? '    The  girl  ambiguously  echoed  it. 

*  I  mean  if  he  can't.' 

Well,  Lily,  more  cheerfully  declined,  for  the  hour,  to  con- 
sider this.  He  would  certainly  do  for  her  what  was  right;  so 
that,  after  all,  though  she  had  herself  put  the  question,  she  dis- 
claimed the  idea  that  an  answer  was  urgent.  There  was  time, 
she  conveyed — which  Lady  Champer  only  desired  to  believe ;  a 
faith,  moreover,  somewhat  shaken  in  the  latter  when  the  Prince 
entered  her  room  the  next  day  with  the  information  that  there 
was  none — none,  at  least,  to  leave  everything  in  the  air.  Lady 
Champer  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  as  to  which  of  these 
young  persons  she  liked  most  to  draw  into  confidence,  nor  as  to 
whether  she  most  inclined  to  take  the  Boman  side  with  the 
American  or  the  American  side  with  the  Roman.    But  now,  at 
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least,  she  was  settled;  she  gave  proof  of  it  in  the  increased 
lucidity  with  which  she  spoke  for  Lily. 

•Wouldn't  the  Princess  depart — a— from  her  usual  attitude 
for  such  a  great  occasion  ? ' 

The  diflScidty  was,  a  little,  that  the  young  man  so  well  under- 
stood his  mother.  *  The  devil  of  it  is,  you  see,  that  it's  for  Lily 
herself,  so  much  more,  she  thinks  the  occasion  great.' 

Lady  Champer  mused.  *  If  you  hadn't  her  consent,  I  could 
nnderstand  it.  But  from  the  moment  she  thinks  the  girl  good 
enough  for  you  to  marry  ' 

*  Ah,  she  doesn't ! '  the  Prince  gloomily  interposed.  *  How- 
ever,' he  explained,  '  she  accepts  her  because  there  are  reasons — 
my  own  feeling,  now  so  my  very  life,  don't  you  see?  But  it 
isn't  quite  open  arms.  All  the  same,  as  I  tell  Lily,  the  arms 
would  open.' 

*  If  she'd  make  the  first  step  ?  Hum  ! '  said  Lady  Champer, 
not  without  the  note  of  grimness.    '  She'll  be  obstinate.' 

The  young  man,  with  a  melancholy  eye,  quite  coincided: 

*  She'U  be  obstinate.' 

^  So  that  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  manage  it,'  his  friend 
went  on  after  a  pause.  *  It  strikes  me  that  if  the  Princess  can't 
do  it  for  Lily,  she  might  at  least  do  it  for  you.  Any  girl  you 
marry  becomes  thereby  somebody.' 

*  Of  course — doesn't  she  ?  She  certainly  ought  to  do  it  for 
me,    Pm,  after  all,  the  head  of  the  house.' 

*Well  then,  make  her!'  said  Lady  Champer  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

*  I  will.    Mamma  adores  me,  and  I  adore  her' 

*  And  you  adore  Lily,  and  Lily  adores  you — therefore  every- 
body adores  everybody,  especially  as  I  adore  you  both.  With  so 
much  adoration  all  round,  therefore,  things  ought  to  march.' 

*  They  shall !  *  the  young  man  declared  with  spirit.  '  I  adore 
you  too — ^you  don't  mention  that ;  for  you  help  me  immensely. 
But  what  do  you  suppose  she'll  do  if  she  doesn't  ? ' 

The  agitation  already  visible  in  him  ministered  a  little  to 
vagueness;  but  his  friend   after  an  instant  disembroiled  it. 

*  What  do  I  suppose  Lily  will  do  if  your  mother  remains  stiflf  ? ' 
Lady  Champier  faltered,  btit  she  let  him  have  it :  '  She'll  break.' 

His  wondering  eyes  beicame  strange.    *  Just  for  that  ? ' 
'  You  may  certainly  say  it  isn't  much — when  people  love  as 
you  do.' 
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'  Ah,  I'm  afraid,  then,  Lily  doesn't ! ' — and  he  turned  away  in 
his  trouble. 

She  watched  him  while  he  moved,  not  speaking  for  a  minute. 
*  My  dear  yonng  man,  are  you  afraid  of  your  mamma?  * 

He  faced  short  about  again.  *  I'm  afraid  of  this — ^that  if  she 
does  do  it  she  won't  forgive  her.  She  vnll  do  it — yes.  But  lily 
will  be  for  her,  in  consequence,  ever  after,  the  person  who  has 
made  her  submit  herself.  She'll  hate  her  for  that — and  then 
she'll  hate  me  for  being  concerned  in  it.'  The  Prince  presented  it 
all  with  clearness — almost  with  charm.  '  What  do  you  say  to 
that?' 

His  friend  had  to  think.  *  Well,  only,  I  fear,  that  we  belong, 
Lily  and  I,  to  a  race  unaccustomed  to  counting  with  such  passions. 
Let  her  hate ! '  she,  however,  a  trifle  inconsistently  wound  up. 

*  But  I  love  her  so  ! ' 

<  Which  ? '  Lady  Champer  asked  it  almost  ungraciously ;  in 
such  a  tone,  at  any  rate,  that,  seated  on  the  so£a  with  his  dbowi 
on  his  knees,  his  much-ringed  hands  nervously  locked  together 
and  his  eyes  of  distress  wide  open,  he  met  her  with  visible  sur- 
prise. What  she  met  him  with  is  perhaps  best  noted  by  the  fiact 
that  after  a  minute  of  it  his  hands  covered  his  bent  feice  and  die 
became  aware  she  had  drawn  tears.  This  produced  such  regret  in 
her  that,  before  they  parted,  she  did  what  she  could  to  attenuate 
and  explain — making  a  great  point,  at  all  events,  of  her  rule,  with 
lily,  of  putting  only  his  own  side  of  the  case.  *  I  insist  awfully, 
you  know,  on  your  greatness  ! ' 

He  jumped  up,  wincing.    *  Oh,  that's  horrid.' 

*  I  don't  know.  Whose  fault  is  it  then,  at  any  rate,  if  trying 
to  help  you  may  have  that  side  ? '  This  was  a  question  that,  with 
the  tangle  he  had  already  to  unwind,  only  added  a  twist ;  yet  she 
went  on  as  if  positively  to  add  another.  *  Why  on  earth  don't 
you,  all  of  you,  leave  them  alone  ? ' 

*  Leave  them  ? ' 

*  All  your  Americans.' 

*  Don't  you  like  them,  then — the  women  ? ' 

She  hesitated.  *  No.  Yes.  They're  an  interest.  But  they're 
a  nuisance.  It's  a  question,  at  any  rate,  if  they'ie  worth  the 
trouble  they  give.' 

This,  at  least,  it  seemed  he  could  take  in.  '  You  mem  that 
one  should  be  quite  sure  first  what  they  are  worth  ?  ' 

He  made  her  laugh  now.    *  It  would  appeiar  that  you  never 
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can  be.    Bat  also,  really,  that  you  can't  keep  your  hands 


He  fixed  the  social  scene  an  instant  with  his  heavy  eye.  ^  Yes. 
Doesn't  it?' 

*  However,'  she  pursued,  as  if  he  again  a  little  irritated  her, 


•  Quite.   She  just  loves  me.* 

'  I  mean,  for  herself.  She  really  makes  no  differences.  It*s 
only  we — ^you  and  I — who  make  them  all.' 

The  Prince  wondered.  *But  she  tells  me  she  delights  in 
us ;  has,  I  mean,  such  a  sense  of  what  we  are  supposed  to 
"  represent." ' 

'  Oh,  she  tIdnJcs  she  has.  Americans  think  they  have  all  sorts 
of  things ;  but  they  haven't.  That's  just  it ' — Lady  Ohamper  was 
philosophic.  'Nothing  but  their  Americanism.  If  you  marry 
anything,  you  marry  that ;  and  if  your  mother  accepts  anything, 
that's  what  she  accepts.'  Then,  though  the  young  man  followed 
the  demonstration  with  an  apprehension  almost  pathetic,  she  gave 
him,  without  mercy,  the  whole  of  it.  *  Lily's  rigidly  logical.  A 
girl — as  she  knows  girls — is  "welcomed,"  on  her  engagement, 
before  anything  else  can  happen,  by  the  family  of  her  young  man; 
and  the  motherless  girl,  alone  in  the  world,  more  punctually  than 
any  other.  His  mother — if  she's  a  "  lady  " — ^takes  it  upon  herself. 
Then  the  girl  goes  and  stays  with  them.  But  she  does  nothing 
before.    Tirez-vous  de  Id* 

The  young  man  sought  on  the  spot  to  obey  this  last  injunction, 
and  his  effort  presently  produced  a  flash.  '  Oh,  if  she'll  come  and 
stay  with  us  ' — all  would,  easily,  be  well !  The  flash  went  out, 
however,  when  Lady  Ohamper  returned :  *  Then  let  the  Princess 
invite  her.' 

Lily  a  fortnight  later  simply  said  to  her,  from  one  hour  to 
the  other,  *  I'm  going  home,'  and  took  her  breath  away  by  sailing 
on  the  morrow  with  the  Bransbys.  The  tense  cord  had  somehow 
snapped ;  the  proof  was  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince,  dashing  off  to 
his  good  friend  at  this  crisis  an  obscure,  an  ambiguous  note, 
started  the  same  night  for  Kome.  Lady  Ohamper,  for  the  time, 
sat  in  darkness,  but  during  the  summer  many  things  occurred ; 
and  one  day  in  the  autumn,  quite  imheralded  and  with  the  signs 
of  some  of  them  in  his  &ce,  the  Prince  appeared  again  before  her. 
He  was  not  long  in  telling  her  his  story,  which  was  simply  that 
he  had  come  to  her,  all  the  way  from  Rome,  for  news  of  l4ily  and 
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to  talk  of  Lily.  She  was  prepared,  as  it  happened,  to  meet  his 
impatience;  yet  her  preparation  was  but  little  older  than  his 
arrival,  and  was  deficient,  moreover,  in  an  important  particular. 
She  was  not  prepared  to  knock  him  down,  and  she  made  him  talk 
to  gain  time.  She  had  however,  to  understand,  put  a  primary 
question :  *  She  never  wrote,  then  ? ' 

*  Mamma  ?  Oh  yes — when  she  at  last  got  frightened  at  Miss 
Gunton's  having  become  so  silent.  She  wrote  in  August ;  but 
Tiily's  own  decisive  letter — letter  to  me,  I  mean — crossed  with  it. 
It  was  too  late — that  put  an  end.' 

'A  real  end?' 

Everything  in  the  young  man  showed  how  real.  *0n  the 
ground  of  her  being  willing  no  longer  to  keep  up,  by  the  stand 
she  had  taken,  such  a  relation  between  mamma  and  me.  But  her 
rupture,'  he  wailed,  *  keeps  it  up  more  than  anything  else.' 

*  And  is  it  very  bad  ? ' 

*  Awful,  I  assure  you.  I've  become  for  my  mother  a  person 
who  has  made  her  make,  all  for  nothing,  an  unprecedented 
advance,  a  humble  submission ;  and  she's  so  disgusted,  all  round, 
that  it's  no  longer  the  same  old  charming  thing  for  us  to  be 
together.    It  makes  it  worse  for  her  that  I'm  still  madly  in  love.' 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Champer  after  a  moment,  *  if  you're  still 
madly  in  love  I  can  only  be  sorry  for  you.' 

*  You  can  do  nothing  for  me  ? — don't  advise  me  to  go 
over  ? ' 

She  had  to  take  a  longer  pause.  *  You  don't  at  all  know,  then, 
what  has  happened  ? — that  old  Mr.  Ganton  has  died  and  left  her 
everything  ? ' 

AH  his  vacancy  and  curiosity  came  out  in  a  wild  echo. 
Everything"?' 

*  She  writes  me  that  it's  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

*  You've  just  heard  from  her,  then  ?' 

*  This  morning.   I  seem  to  make  out,'  said  Lady  Champer,  *aii 
extraordinary  number  of  dollars.' 

*  Oh,  I  was  sure  it  was ! '  the  young  man  murmured. 

*  And  she's  engaged,'  his  friend  went  on,  *  to  Mr.  Bransby.' 
He  bounded,  rising  before  her.    '  Mr.  Bransby  ? ' 

'  "  Adam  P." — ^the  gentleman  with  whose  mother  and  sisters 
she  went  home.  Tkey,  she  writes,  have  beautifully  welcomed 
her.' 

*Dio  mto/'   The  Prince  stared;  he  had  flushed  with  the 
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blow,  and  the  tears  had  come  into  his  eyes.  *  And  I  believed  she 
loved  me ! ' 

*  I  didn*t ! '  said  Lady  Champer  with  some  curtness. 

He  gazed  about ;  he  almost  rocked  ;  and,  unconscious  of  her 
words,  he  appealed,  inarticulate  and  stricken.  At  last,  however, 
he  found  his  voice.  '  What  on  earth,  then,  shall  I  do  ?  I  can  less 
than  ever  go  back  to  mamma ! ' 

She  got  up  for  him,  she  thought  for  him,  pushing  a  better 
chair  into  her  circle.  *  Stay  here  with  me,  and  I'll  ring  for  tea. 
Sit  there  nearer  the  fire — you're  cold.* 

*  Awfully  ! '  he  confessed  as  he  fank.  '  And  I  believed  she 
loved  me ! '  he  rei)eated  as  he  stared  at  the  fire. 

'  I  didn't ! '  Lady  Champer  once  more  declared.  This  time, 
visibly,  he  heard  her,  and  she  immediately  met  his  wonder.  ^  No ' 
— it  was  all  the  rest ;  your  great  historic  position,  the  glamour  of 
your  name  and  your  past.  Otherwise  what  she  stood  out  for 
wouldn't  be  excusable.  But  she  has  the  sense  of  such  things,  and 
ihey  were  what  she  loved.'  So,  by  the  fire,  his  hostess  explained 
it,  while  he  wondered  the  more. 

*  I  thought  that  last  summer  you  told  me  just  the  contrary.' 
It  seemed,  to  do  her  justice,  to  strike  her.    *  Did  I  ?  Oh, 

well,  how  does  one  know  ?    With  Americans  one  is  lost ! ' 
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At  the  present  moment  when  all  eyes  are  turned  to  Johannesburg, 
a  brief  accomit  of  a  visit  I  was  permitted  to  make  to  the  Fort 
there  may  have  a  certain  interest.  The  more  so  that  I  am  told,  on 
good  authority,  that  I  am  believed  to  be  the  only  Englishman 
who  has  been  inside  it.  I  had  come  back  from  Rhodesia  in 
the  winter  of  1897,  and  was  staying  for  a  short  time  on  the  Band 
before  my  return  to  England.  While  there  I  happened  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Krause,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  who  very 
kindly  took  me  over  the  police  courts,  and  explained  to  me  fully 
the  system  on  which  they  were  worked.  In  most  respects,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  admirable.  There  was  an  evi- 
dent desire  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  rule  justly  and  equitably, 
but  there  was  quite  as  evidently  a  great  deal  of  race  friction,  a 
harsh  and  unconciliatory  manner  among  the  Boer  officials,  and 
the  same  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Outlanders 
to  credit  the  Government  with  honesty  either  of  purpose  or  of 
execution,  which  has  unhappily  characterised  the  Msh  with 
regard  to  our  own  administration  of  Ireland. 

In  many  ways  Johannesburg  is  a  beautiful  town,  but  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  There  was  an  unreal  feeling 
about  it,  of  its  being  to  most  of  its  inhabitants  only  a  temporary 
abiding  place,  and  not  one  which  they  could  ever  come  to  regard 
as  their  permanent  home.  Besides  this  there  was  an  impending 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  unrest,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  now  and  again  mutterings  of  the 
storm  that  has  since  broken.  The  town  was  fisdrly  well  governed, 
and  there  were  fewer  murders  and  crimes  of  violence  than  in  most 
other  cities  of  the  same  size.  There  was  no  oppression  so  £ur  as  I 
could  learn  (and  I  spent  three  months  there  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year),  but  there  was  an  utter  disbelief  in  and  dislike  to  each 
other  which  made  friendly  intercourse  between  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  almost  impossible.  This  feeling  of  animosity  the  press  on 
both  sides  had  done  its  best  to  fxa,  until  at  last  both  races  seemed 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  for  war.  The  British  were  always 
talking  about  it,  the  papers  kept  constantly  harping  on  the  posri- 
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bility  of  it,  and  the  Boers  were  quietly  preparing  for  it.  They 
felt  sure,  they  said,  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  the 
same  feeling  was  apparent  in  Bloemfontein,  although  not  so 
strongly  as  in  the  Transvaal. 

President  Steyn  remarked  to  me  one  day,  '  We  don't  want  to 
fight,  but  you  have  taken  the  Hinterland  away  from  us,  and  there 
is  nowhere  left  for  us  to  trek  to,  and  if  you  force  us  to  fight  we 
must  just  die  where  we  stand.*  They  felt  they  could  not  get  a 
fair  hearing.  One  of  the  Boer  officials  in  Pretoria  told  me  they 
were  confident  they  would  be ,  perfectly  safe  if  they  were  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  hands,  but  that  they  did  not  trust  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. '  We  believe,'  he  said,  *  that  he  intends  to  drive  us  into 
war,  and  to  take  our  country  from  us.' 

Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Boers  to  state  that,  although  they 
avowed  their  aversion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  quite  unreservedly, 
they  did  not  accuse  him  of  complicity  in  the  Kaid ;  his  prompt 
action  at  the  time  seemed  to  them  sufficient  disproof  of  that;  but 
they  believed  him  to  be  actuated  by  a  rooted  hostility  to  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  he  meant  to  bring  about  war  if  he  possibly 
could.  It  was  the  Rhodes  party  who  kept  asserting,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  implicated  in  it,  and  the  Dutch  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  at  last  they  gave  credit  to  their  assertions. 

Indeed,  what  struck  me  particularly  was  the  singular  fairness 
shown  by  the  Dutch  even  when  their  feelings  were  most  strongly 
aroused.  I  will  give  a  couple  of  instances.  I  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Fischer  in  Bloemfontein  about  the  Said,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  the  Boers  thought  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  influenced  by 
sordid  motives.  *  No,'  he  said,  *  we  don't.  We  can  never  forgive 
him  for  what  he  did,  and  we  can  never  again  trust  him.  But  we 
do  not  accuse  him  of  having  done  it  for  money ;  we  think  it  was 
for  a  misplaced  ambition.' 

President  Steyn  was  equally  ready  to  consider  his  opponents' 
view  of  the  question.  Chief  Justice  de  ViUiers  had  written  an 
article  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century '  on  the  treatment  of  the  Free 
State  by  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  Basutoland.  Before  I  left 
Bloemfontein  he  gave  me  this  to  read,  and  also  Sir  Henry  Stanley's 
reply,  and  a  subsequent  rejoinder  of  his  own.  While  I  was  away  I 
had  my  attention  called  to  a  despatch  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
written  in  1868,  which  seemed  to  put  quite  a  different  complexion 
on  some  of  the  Chief  Justice's  conclusions.  On  my  return  to 
Bloemfontein,^as  the  Chief  Justice  was  away,  I  went  to  President 
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Steyn  and  asked  him  if  I  might  see  this  despatch,  and  he  said 
certainly,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  the  Chief  Justice  could 
be  wrong,  as  he  was  a  very  careful  man.  Nevertheless,  he  very 
kindly  had  a  copy  of  the  whole  despatch  made  for  me,  with 
President  Brand's  answer,  and  when  I  came  to  look  through  it, 
it  bore  out  fully  the  Chief  Justice's  contention. 

President  Steyn  himself  is  a  singularly  frank,  unassuming, 
straightforward  man,  a  member  of  one  of  the  English  Inns  of 
Court,  and  married  to  a  wife  of  half  Scotch  descent.  He  had  an 
exceedingly  cordial  feeling  towards  individual  Englishmen,  al- 
though he  made  no  concealment  of  his  entire  distrust  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  government.  The  same  distrust,  indeed,  existed 
among  the  Dutch  all  over  South  Africa. 

The  war,  in  fact,  has  been  brewing  for  years,  and  is  due  to 
faults  on  both  sides — ^to  Boer  suspicion,  unfHendliness,  and  dis- 
trust, and  to  our  own  want  of  political  sympathy,  and  of  compre- 
hension of  the  Boer  character.  When  two  strong  proud  races 
clash,  war  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  result,  unless  the  greatest 
tact  and  forbearance  be  exercised ;  only  it  would  have  been  better 
for  our  future  relations  with  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  truth,  if  we  could  have  based  our  quarrel  avowedly  upon  race 
antagonism,  instead  of  being  misled  into  accusing  the  Boers  of  all 
sorts  of  barbarities  and  iniquities  of  which  they  have  assuredly 
not  been  guilty. 

Anthony  Trollope's  opinion  of  them  in  1878  is  worth  quoting,  for 
it  is  just  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  '  It  has  been  imagined  by 
some  people — I  must  acknowledge  to  have  received  such  an 
impression  myself — that  the  Boer  was  a  European,  who  had 
retrograded  from  civilisation  and  had  become  savage,  barbarous, 
and  unkindly.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  The  courtesies 
of  life  are  as  dear  to  him  as  to  any  European.  The  circumstances 
of  his  secluded  life  have  made  him  unprogressive.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  that  the  same  circumstances  have  maintained  with  him 
that  hospitality  for  strangers,  and  easy  unobtrusive  familiarity  of 
manners,  which  the  contrasts  and  rapidity  of  modem  life  have 
banished  from  us  in  Europe.  The  Datch  Boer,  with  all  his 
roughness,  is  a  gentleman  from  his  head  to  his  heels '  ('  South 
Africa,'  vol.  ii.  p.  329). 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  Fort.  After  I  had  seen 
the  police  court,  I  asked  Mr.  Krause  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  my  inspecting  the  gaol.    He  said  there  would  be 
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none,  and  made  an  appointment  a  few  days  ahead  for  Dr.  Cecil 
Schniz,  the  civil  surgeon  of  Johannesburg,  who  was  in  medical 
charge  of  the  gaol,  to  accompany  ns. 

The  gaol,  I  should  explain,  is  inside  the  Fort,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  high  wall,  so  that  the  prisoners  have  no  means  of 
acquiring  any  information  about  it. 

When  the  appointed  time  came,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Krause 
informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  special  permission  from  Pretoria 
to  show  me  the  Fort  also. 

At  the  end  of  our  inspection  I  asked  him  if  I  was  at  liberty  to 
make  public  what  I  had  seen,  and  he  repUed  that  I  had  been  taken 
over  it  with  the  express  understanding  that  I  intended  to  do 
so.  Unfortunately  my  knowledge  of  military  matters  was  of  the 
slightest,  and  although  I  told  several  people  in  Johannesburg 
about  my  visit,  I  did  not  attempt  any  written  description,  as  I 
knew  nothing  of  any  other  forts  which  I  could  use  as  a  standard 
of  comparison. 

Unlike  Pretoria,  which  lies  in  a  narrow  cup-shaped  valley, 
Johannesburg  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the  bare  treeless  downs 
which  constitute  the  Witwatersrand.  The  Fort  has  been  erected 
on  the  crest  of  the  hiU,  and  dominates  the  whole  of  the  tovrn 
which  lies  outstretched  beneath  it.  It  also  commands  the  level 
summit  of  the  hill  on  both  sides  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a 
distance  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  of  level  ground  at  the 
back  which  extends  between  it  and  where  the  hillside  breaks 
abruptly  away  into  a  valley  lying  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below. 

It  is  an  ideal  position  for  a  fort,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
an  enemy  to  approach  it  unobserved,  or,  if  the  houses  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  were  destroyed,  to  obtain  cover  while  making 
an  attack. 

The  walls  of  the  Fort  consist  of  sloping  banks  of  earth  about 
30  feet  in  height,  crowned  on  the  top  by  an  embrasured  parapet. 
Inside  these  earth  banks  are  bomb-proof  concrete  chambers  for  the 
men  to  live  in,  and  within  the  gaol  is  a  well,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Fort  was 
only  just  finished,  and  the  guns  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  was  told 
they  were  on  their  way  out,  and  were  expected  in  about  a  month's 
time,  and  I  was  shown  both  where  the  big  guns  were  to  be  placed, 
and  also  the  Maxims  for  enfilading  the  glacis.  This  was  in 
January  1898 — just  two  years  after  the  Raid — and  that  the  Fort 
should  have  been  then  still  uncompleted  goes  some  way  to  prove 
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that  at  any  rate  the  more  extensive  of  the  Transvaal  armaments 
were  subsequent,  and  not  anterior,  to  the  Baid. 

Some  months  before  Chief  Justice  de  Villiers  took  me  over 
the  little  Free  State  arsenal  in  Bloemfontein,  in  which  there  were 
at  the  outside  only  half  a  dozen  guns.  When  showing  them  to 
me  he  made  a  significant  observation  :  '  We  are  a  backward  people 
owing  to  lack  of  communication,  and  to  consequent  lack  of  educa- 
tion, but  we  are  doing  our  best  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  one  of 
the  cruellest  results  of  the  Baid  is  the  diversion  by  the  Raad  of  a 
large  sum  of  money '  (I  think  he  said  a  hundred  thousand  pounds) 

*  for  the  purchase  of  guns,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  education.' 

We  have  been  assured  both  by  the  CK>vemment  and  by  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  that  the  action  of  the  Free  State  in  joining  the 
Transvaal  came  upon  them  as  an  absolute  surprise,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  so  large  a  sum  for  armaments  (the  total  revenue  of  the 
Free  State  for  1895  being  only  408,5512.)  ought  surely  to  have 
given  them  warning  of  what  the  Free  Staters  were  likely  to  do  in 
case  of  war  with  the  Transvaal,  even  if  the  defensive  alliance 
between  the  two  Republics,  concluded  directly  after  the  Raid,  had 
not  already  been  sufficient  to  do  so. 

While  I  was  in  the  Free  State  the  report  of  the  South  African 
Committee  was  published,  and  the  harmful  effect  it  produced  was 
very  marked.  To  the  Dutch  all  over  South  Africa  it  seemed  to  be 
a  convincing  proof  that  we  had  a  fixed  design  against  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  it  consequently  lit  up  anew  the  latent  race  feeling  which 
had  been  gradually  dying  out.  Many  of  the  Free  State  burghers 
werjB  as  fully  aware  as  ourselves  of  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
Transvaal  administration,  and  were  quite  as  eager  that  pressure 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  President  Kruger  to  obtain  the 
urgently  needed  reforms,  but  anything  like  a  menace  to  the  sister 
Republic  caused  every  other  feeling  than  that  of  race  loyalty  to  be 
forgotten. 

I  travelled  for  some  distance  with  a  young  Free  State  Boer 
who  had  spent  some  time  in  England  at  one  of  the  universities. 

*  I  have  always  been  a  student  of  Herbert  Spencer,*  he  remarked, 
^  and  strongly  opposed  to  war,  but  when  the  Jameson  Raid  oc- 
curred I  forgot  all  about  Herbert  Spencer  and  rushed  for  my 
rifle.' 

The  grievous  provocation  the  Boers  received  before  the  war, 
and  the  gallant  stand  they  have  made  against  overwhelming  odds, 
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liave  fedrly  earned  for  them  as  generous  a  settlement  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  future  peace  of  South  Africa,  and  some  arrange- 
ment may  surely  be  devised  by  which  that  peace  may  be  secured 
without  depriving  them  altogether  of  the  independence  which 
is  so  dear  to  them. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  (then  Colonel  Buller)  speaking  in  the  City 
of  London  in  1879,  after  his  return  from  the  Zulu  War,  made  use 
of  the  following  words :  '  Soldiers  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
and  I  think  the  less  they  know  about  them  the  better.   But  at 
the  same  time  any  workman  does  his  work  better  when  his  heart 
is  in  it,  and  when  he  feels  that  it  is  a  good  work,  and  I  must  say 
that  war,  which  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  at  any  time,  is  rendered  less  repulsive  to  the  actors  in  it  if 
they  can  believe  it  is  a  right  war,'    Whether  they  will  be  able 
to  believe  that  about  this  present  war  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  the  final  settlement,  and  more  still  on  the  manner  in 
which  that  settlement  is  brought  about*    Above  all  things  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  effected  by  some  one  in  whose  fairness 
the  Dutch  can  trust,  by  some  one  upon  whom  the  shadow  of 
this  terrible  conflict  does  not  rest.   What  has  caused  the  French 
Canadians,  a  Catholic  and  a  Latin  race,  to  remain  loyal  to  our 
rule  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  and, 
more  wonderful  still,  throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  has 
sent  them  now  to  fight  enthusiastically  by  our  side  ?   Has  it  not 
been  the  generous  treatment  secured  for  them  by  General  Murray, 
by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  by  Lord  Durham  ?    Local  hatreds  are 
hard  to  extinguish,  the  clamour  for  vengeance  is  hard  to  stifle, 
but  when  both  sides  have  been  so  greatly  to  blame  as  they  have 
been  in  this  South  African  War,  will  it  not  be  a  wise  policy  for 
Great  Britain  to  hearken  as  little  to  the  heated  demands  of  the 
Cape  Colonists  as  she  did  to  those  of  the  loyalists  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1837  ?   They  burnt  down  the  Parliament  House  in 
Montreal  in  token  of  their  disapproval  of  the  temperate  measures 
that  were  then  adopted,  but  the  steadfastness  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  has  remained  ever  since  a  standing  monument  to  Lord 
Durham's  political  prescience. 
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What  spirits  these  so  forsaken  and  so  jaded : 
White  plames  stained  and  apparel  that  is  rent : 
Wild  ejes  dim  with  ideals  that  have  faded : 
Weary  feet  wearily  resting  in  ascent  ? 
Heroes  and  patriots,  a  company  benighted, 
Looking  back  drearily  they  see  along  the  plain 
Many  a  bright  beacon  that  liberty  had  lighted 
Dying  oat  slowly  in  the  wind  and  in  the  rain. 


For  a  century  past,  to  go  back  no  farther,  the  song-writers  of 
England  have  been  singing  of  victory,  the  song-writers  of  Ireland 
only  of  defeat.  Nelson  and  Wellington  and  Clive  and  their  days 
of  triumph  have  been  set  in  lasting  verse  by  English  poets,  not 
the  generals  driven  back  by  Washington,  or  Hicks  or  Herbert 
Stewart  or  Majuba  Hill.  Gordon,  dead  and  defeated,  has  never 
passed  into  popular  song,  but  the  conqueror  of  Omdurman  has 
already  had  the  hall  mark  of  success  stamped  upon  him  by  the 
unofficial  laureate  of  the  Empire.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  material 
victory  that  most  needs  interpretation  in  song.  The  newspaper 
placard  that  tells  of  it  is  enough  to  stir  the  blood  to  swell  the 
pride,  of  the  passer-by.  The  song-writer,  the  poet,  would  find  a 
better  mission  were  he  to  tell  of  the  meaning  of  fiEulure,  of  the 
gain  that  may  lie  in  the  wake  of  a  lost  battle.  If  he  himself 
possessed  the  faith  that  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  he 
would  strive  to  give  spiritual  vision  to  trembling  and  dis- 
couraged men.  He  would  strive  for  the  power  of  the  man  of  God 
in  the  little  hill  city  besieged  by  the  Syrian  host,  when  he  com- 
forted his  trembling  and  discouraged  servant  with  the  assurance 
that  *  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them,'  and  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  mountain  sides  alight  with 
chariots  and  horses  of  fire. 

Whether  with  such  a  purpose,  or  whether  through  the  nature 
formed  by  generations  of  loss,  it  is  not  of  conquerors  or  of 
victories  our  poets  have  written  and  our  people  have  sung  through 
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trlie  last  hundred  years,  bat  of  defeat  and  of  prison  and  of  death. 
^This  feeling,  or  instinct,  has  been  thus  expressed : — 

They  say  the  British  Empire  owes  mach  to  Irish  hands, 
That  Irish  yalour  fised  her  flag  o*er  many  conquered  lands, 
And  ask  if  Erin  takes  no  pride  in  these  her  gallant  sons, 
Her  Wolselcys  and  her  Lawrences,  her  Wolfes  and  Wellingtons. 

Ah  I  these  were  of  the  Empire,  we  yield  them  to  her  fame, 
And  ne'er  in  Erin's  orisons  is  heard  their  alien  name  ; 
Bat  those  for  whom  her  heart  beats  high  and  benedictions  swell, 
They  died  upon  the  scaffold  and  they  pined  within  the  cell. 

Another  song,  more  distinctively  of  the  people,  is  the  one  from 
-which  I  have  taken  the  name  of  this  paper  : — 

Let  cowards  sneer  and  tyrants  frown, 

Oh  little  do  we  oare : 
A  felon's  cap's  the  noblest  crown 

An  Irish  head  can  wear  t 
And  though  ihey  sleep  in  dungeons  deep 

Or  flee  outlawed  and  banned, 
We  love  them  yet,  we  can't  forget 

The  felons  of  our  land. 

Felony  is  given  in  Johnson's  dictionary  as  '  a  crime  denounced 
capital  hy  the  law,*  and  this  is  how  it,  or  perhaps  I  should  use  the 
\rord  coined  for  Lreland, '  treason-felony,'  is  defined  in  Ireland  also — 
a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  A 
thief  is  shunned,  a  murder  prompted  by  brutality  or  personal 
malice  is  vehemently  denounced,  a  sheepstealer's  crime  is  visited 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generations ;  but  a  ^  felon '  has  come  to 
mean  one  who  has  gone  to  death  or  to  prison  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle  or  a  cause.  In  consequence,  the  prison  rather  lends  a 
halo  than  leaves  a  taint.  In  a  coxmtry  that  is  not  a  reading 
country,  *  Speeches  from  the  Dock,'  the  last  public  words  of 
political  prisoners,  is  in  its  forty-eighth  edition.  The  chief 
ornament  of  many  a  cottage  is  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  son 
of  the  house  framed  and  hung  up  as  a  sort  of  diploma  of  honour. 
I  remember  an  election  to  a  dispensary  district  before  which  one 
candidate  sent  round  certificates  of  his  medical  skill,  the  other 
merely  a  statement  that  several  members  of  his  family  had  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Q-ovemment.  And  it  was  the  latter  who  won 
the  appointment.  I  have  known  the  hillsides  blaze  with  bonfires 
when  prisoners  were  released,  not  because  they  were  believed  to 
be  innocent,  but  because  they  were  believed  to  be  guilty.  It  has 
been  so  all  through  the  century,    I  find  among  Under-Secretary 
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Gregory's  papers  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  Barry  from  Limerick 
in  1816  in  connection  with  some  executions  that  were  taking 
place  at  that  disturbed  time.  *  The  Sheriff  has  requested  that  I 
would  remark  to  you  the  propriety  of  appealing  to  Government 
to  forbid  the  Bodies  of  all  such  people,  or  indeed  any  part  of  their 
clothing,  being  given  up  to  their  familys,  who  consider  that  these 
people  have  died  as  Martyrs  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and 
instead  of  holding  them  out  as  examples  to  avoid,  cry  them  up  as 
characters  to  be  imitated.  The  anxiety  to  get  the  corps  of  the 
execution  is  very  curious,  it  is  carried  to  such  length  by  the 
different  Branches  of  the  family  as  to  cause  very  great  Battles, 
indeed  the  last  execution  that  took  place  here  there  was  very 
nearly  being  a  Battle,  and  there  were  as  I  understand  upwards  of  a 
thousand  people  clearing  for  action  when  the  Mayor  threatened 
to  turn  out  the  main  guard  if  they  did  not  disperse.  .  .  .  Not 
even  a  shoe  should  be  given  to  the  family,  for  all  the  cloths  the 
deceased  had  on  are  considered  as  relicks.'  Then,  as  in  later 
years,  the  act  of  the  Government  executioner  seems  often  to  have 
been  a  swift  act  of  canonisation. 


Irish  history,  having  been  forbidden  in  the  national  schools, 
has  lifted  up  its  voice  in  the  streets,  and  has  sung  the  memory  of 
each  new  movement,  and  of  the  men  who  guided  it,  into  the 
memory  of  each  new  generation.  At  little  Catholic  bookshops,  at 
little  sweet  and  china  shops  in  country  towns,  one  finds  the  cheap 
ballad  books,  in  gaudy  paper  covers,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  that 
hold  these  summaries  of  a  sad  history.  The  *  Harp  of  Tara,'  the 
*  Green  Flag  of  Ireland,'  the  *  Rising  of  the  Moon,'  are  some  of 
them.  And  at  fairs  and  markets  the  favourite  ballads  are  sold 
singly  or  in  broadsheets  by  the  singers  at  a  yet  lower  price. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  movement  that  is  celebrated,  the  '98  rebellion 
above  all.  The  well-known  *  Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight,' 
the  contribution  of  Trinity  College  to  national  song,  has  lately 
taken  new  youth  in  a  translation  into  Irish,  but  a  more  general 
favourite  is  the  simple  and  picturesque  ^  Rising  of  the  Moon : ' — 


Oh  1  then  tell  me,  Shawn  OTeirall, 
Where  the  gathering  ia  to  be — 

In  the  old  spot  by  the  river 
Right  well  known  to  yon  and  me. 
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One  word  more— for  signal  token 
Wbistle  up  the  marching  tune, 

With  your  pike  upon  your  shoulder 
By  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

Well  they  fought  for  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  full  bitter  was  their  fate 
(Oh !  what  gloiious  pri<le  and  sorrow 

Fill  the  name  of  ninety  •eight  I) 
Yet,  thank  God,  e'en  still  are  beating 

Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  rising  of  the  moon ! 


The  Union  and  *  The  Fate  of  the  Forties '  (the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  evicted  when  they  ceased  to  be  of  political  use)  and 
the  famine  and  other  disastrous  events  are  touched  on.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  ballads  are  written  to  keep  in  honour  the 
names  of  the  '  felons '  themselves,  *  the  men  who  loved  the  cause 
that  never  dies.' 

In  a  little  packet  of  papers  in  my  possession  marked  as 
*  proved  to  have  been  found  in  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  apart- 
ment in  Leinster  House,'  probably  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  there 
is  a  card,  *  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Orr/  the  inscription 
carefully  writteli  and  surrounded  with  emblems  of  Erin  and 
of  Liberty  and  of  Death,  painted  possibly  by  Lord  Edward's  own 
hand.  Orr,  the  writing  explains,  was  *  offered  up  at  Carrickfergus 
on  Saturday,  14th  October,  1797,  an  awful  sacrifice  to  Irish  freedom 
on  the  altar  of  British  tyranny.'  Orr  in  '97,  Lord  Edward  himself 
and  Wolfe  Tone  in  '98,  began  the  long  procession  that  has  passed 
into  a  century  of  Irish  song  through  the  qualifying  prison  gate. 

A  street  ballad  that  has  now  found  its  way  into  songbooks 
touches  with  some  precision  as  to  facts,  though  without  much 
regard  to  sequence,  on  the  felons  of  some  fifty  years.  It  was 
composed  by  a  Dublin  street  singer,  and,  in  spite  of  the  stilted 
words  of  one  who  has  learned  a  style  firom  newspapers  and  fix)m 
mob  oratory,  there  is  something  touching  in  the  conscientious 
attention  to  detail  where  it  concerns  those  whose  names  might 
be  slipping  out  of  memory,  and  in  the  return  to  Mitchel's  name 
without  any  detail,  as  if  the  tears  in  the  voice  of  the  singer 
would  not  allow  the  fate  of  the  living  convict  he  had  known  to  be 
dwelt  upon. 


By  Memory  inspired, 
And  love  of  country  fired, 
The  deeds  of  them  I  love  to  dwell  upon— 
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And  the  patriotic  glow 
Of  my  spirit  must  bestow 
A  tribute  to  O'Connell  that  is  gone,  boys,  gone. 
Here's  a  memory  to  the  friends  that  are  gone. 

In  October  *97— 

May  his  soul  find  rest  in  heaven — 
William  Orr  to  exeontion  was  led  on ; 

The  jary,  dmnk,  agreed 

That  Irish  was  his  creed ; 
For  perjury  and  threats  drove  them  on,  boys,  on. 
Here's  the  memory  of  John  Mitchel  that  is  gone. 

We  saw  a  nation's  tears 

Shed  for  John  and  Henry  Sheares, 
Betrayed  by  Judas,  Captain  Armstrong ; 

We  may  forgive,  but  yet 

We  never  can  forget 
The  poisoning  of  Maguire  that  is  gone,  boys,  gone. 
Our  high  Star  and  true  Apostle  that  is  gone  I 

How  did  Lord  Edward  die  ? 

Like  a  man,  without  a  sigh ; 
But  he  left  his  handiwork  on  Major  Swan ! 

But  Sirr,  with  steel-clad  breast, 

And  coward  heart  at  best. 
Left  us  cause  to  mourn  Lord  Edward  that  is  gone,  boys,  gone. 
Here's  the  memory  of  our  friends  that  are  gone  1 

September,  eighteen-three, 

Closed  this  cruel  history. 
When  Emmctt's  blood  the  scaffold  flowed  upon — 

Oh,  had  their  spirits  been  wise, 

They  might  then  realise 
Their  freedom— but  we  drink  to  Mitchel  that  is  gone,  boys,  gone. 
Here's  the  memory  of  the  friends  that  are  gone ! 


Lord  Edward,  Emmett,  O'Connell,  Wolfe  Tone,  have  had  their 
story  so  often  told  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  on  it.  The 
Sheares,  Henry  and  John,  were  sons  of  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  elder  was  educated  at  Trinity  Collie,  and  both 
brothers  were  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  They  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  and  were  executed  in  '98.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  who  had  been  at  Trinity  with  John  Sheares,  did  his 
utmost  for  them  with  Lord  Clare,  but  was  only  promised  a  respite 
of  one  hour,  and  this  promise  came  too  late.  '  I  hastened  to 
Newgate,'  he  says,  '  and  arrived  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
executioner  was  holding  up  the  head  of  my  old  coUege  friend,  and 
saying,  "  Here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !  They  had  been  himged 
side  by  side,  holding  each  other's  hands." 
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Wolfe  Tone,  in  spite  of  the  romance  that  must  always  hang 
ctl>out  Lord  Edward's  name,  is  looked  on,  as  founder  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  as  the  more  direct  representative  of  the  rebellion.  One 
song  by  him  is  in  the  ballad  books,  and  there  is  not,  I  think,  one 
in  which  his  name  is  not  found.  In  many  later  movements 
men's  thoughts  have  turned  to  him.  Kickham,  the  poet-felon, 
sent  to  imprisonment  in  1866,  cries : — 


Oh,  Knowledge  is  a  wondrous  power, 
And  stronger  than  the  wind, 

And  thrones  shall  fall  and  despots  bow 
Before  the  might  of  mind. 

The  poet  and  the  orator 
The  heart  of  man  can  sway, 

And  would  to  the  kind  heavens 
That  Wolfe  Tone  were  here  to-day ! 


Davis,  though  he  died  young,  before  his  /  Young  Ireland ' 
friends  had  found  their  way  to  the  dock,  to  which  he  himself  was 
inevitably  tending,  wrote  while  he  lived  of  him  and  of  other  felons 
who  had  come  before  his  time : — 

Sure  'twas  for  this  Lord  Edward  died,  and  Wolfe  Tone  sank  serene, 
Because  they  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  red  above  the  green. 
And  'twas  for  this  that  Owen  fought,  and  Sarsfleld  nobly  bled, 
Because  their  eyes  were  hot  to  see  the  green  above  the  red ! 

His  verses  on  *  Tone's  Grave '  are  usually  found  on  the  broad- 
sheets, for  that  grave  has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  No  tomb  has  yet  been  built  there,  for  others  feel, 
as  Davis  felt,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  but  stones  have 
often  been  laid  on  his  grave  to  mark  it,  and  have  as  often  been 
carried  away  by  the  pilgrims  as  relics,  Davis's  verses  begin  and 
end  thus : — 


In  Bodenstown  churchyard  there  is  a  green  grave, 
And  wildly  along  it  the  winter  winds  rave ; 
Small  shelter,  I  ween,  are  the  ruined  walls  there 
When  the  storm  sweeps  down  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 


In  Bodenstown  churchyard  there  is  a  green  g^rave, 
And  freely  around  it  let  winter  winds  rave. 
Far  better  they  suit  him— the  ruin  and  gloom — 
Till  Ireland,  a  nation,  can  build  him  a  tomb. 


O'Connell's  influence  was  growing  weak,  and  men  were 
becoming  hardened  and  embittered  by  the  terrible  scenes  of  the 
famine,  when,  in  1848,  John  Mitchel — ^the  'friend'  whose  name 
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the  poor  street  singer  comes  back  upon,  bat  cannot  dwell  upon— 
came  out  from,  or  in  advance  of,  the  Yoimg  Ireland  group  and 
openly  preached  revolution.  His  arrest  took  place  in  March,  his 
trial  in  May.    He  was  convicted  of  the  newly  baptised  crime, 

*  treason-felony,'  and  was  condemned  to  fourteen  years'  transporta- 
tion. Then  he  was  hurried  off  in  a  police  van  to  the  war  sloop 
that  was  waiting  for  him  with  fires  lighted  and  steam  up.  His 

*  Jail  Journal,'  a  book  of  extraordinary  power,  begins  with  the 
entry:  *May  27,  1848.  On  this  day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I,  John  Mitchel,  was  kidnapped  and  carried  off 
from  Dublin  in  chains  as  a  convicted  felon.'  He  was  first  sent 
to  Bermuda,  and  in  the  next  year  with  a  batch  of  convicts  to  the 
Cape,  But  insurrection  had  broken  out  there  also.  The  colonists 
had  been  promised  that  their  country  should  never  be  made  a 
penal  settlement  without  their  consent.  This  promise  had  been 
broken  through  by  means  of  an  *  Order  in  Council.'  The  colonists 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  refused  to  allow  the  convicts 
to  land,  though  they  were  *  ready  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Mitchel ; '  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  land  alone.  For  five 
months  the  battle  with  the  Mother  Country  raged,  and  the 
convicts  lay  tossing  in  Simon's  Bay.  At  last  H.M.'s  Crovemment 
gave  in,  and  the  '  Neptune,'  with  her  live  cargo,  was  sent  on  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the  first  voyage  the  'Essays  of 
Macaulay,'  then  a  cabinet  minister,  fell  into  Mitchel's  hands, 
and  the  young  convict  slings  his  pebbles  with  a  will  at  the  head 
of  the  big  Philistine.    It  happened  that  I  first  came  across  the 

*  Jail  Journal  *  in  1887,  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  when  England 
was  celebrating  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  her  own  fifty  years 
fatness.  Such  sentences  as  these  came  as  a  commentary  on 
each  day's  papers.  '  He  (Macaulay)  has  the  right  onmiscient 
tone  and  air,  and  the  true  knack  of  administering  reverential 
flattery  to  British  civilisation,  British  prowess,  honour,  enlighten- 
ment, and  all  that,  especially  to  the  great  nineteenth  century  and 
its  astounding  civilisation,  that  is,  to  his  readers.  It  is  altogether 
a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  mankind,  this  triumphant  glorifica- 
tion of  a  current  century  upon  being  the  century  it  is.  No  former 
age,  before  or  after,  ever  took  any  pride  in  itself,  and  sneered  at 
the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors  ;  and  the  new  phenomenon  indicates, 
I  believe,  not  higher  wisdom,  but  deeper  stupidity.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  come,  but  not  gone ;  and  what  now  if  it  should 
be  hereafter  memorable  among  centuries  for  something  quite 
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other  than  its  wondrous  enlightenment  ?  ,  .  ,  What  the  mass  of 
mankind  understand  by  the  word  good  is,  of  course,  pudding,  and 
praise,  and  profit,  comfort,  power,  luxury,  supply  of  vulgar  wants 
— all,  in  short,  which  Bacon  included  under  the  word  commoda ; 
and  to  minister  to  mankind  in  these  things  is,  according  to  the 
great  English  teacher,  the  highest  aim — the  only  aim  and 
end  of  true  philosophy  and  wisdom.  0  Plato !  0  Jesu !  .  .  . 
They  did  actually  imagine — those  ancient  wise  men — that  it  is 
true  wisdom  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  above  what  the 
mass  of  mankind  calls  good — to  regard  truth,  fortitude,  honesty, 
purity,  as  the  great  objects  of  human  effort  and  not  the  supply  of 
vulgar  wants.'  These  words  were  not  spoken  by  any  living 
preacher,  but  by  a  convicted  felon  who  had  not  lived  to  see  the 
jubilee — 

So  we  drink  to  John  Mitchel  that  is  gone,  boys,  gone  : 
Here's  the  memory  of  the  friends  that  are  gone. 

The  Fenian  outbreak — it  can  hardly  be  called  *  rising' — of  1867 
would  not  perhaps  have  found  a  large  place  in  national  song  but 
for  the  Manchester  triple  execution.  As  it  is,  the  songs  connected 
with  that  tragedy  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous  and  popular  of 
all.  The  outbreak  came  in  1867,  and  was  easily  put  down.  As 
in  '98,  the  chief  leaders  had  already  been  arrested,  and  the  whole 
plan  fell  into  disorder.  Some  of  the  principal  organisers  escaped  ; 
two  of  them,  Kelly  and  Deasy,  were  arrested  at  Manchester.  On 
September  18  they  were  placed  in  the  dock,  and  were  remanded 
and  sent  back  to  the  borough  gaol,  handcuffed  and  locked  into 
separate  compartments  of  a  prison  van,  with  a  strong  escort  of 
police.  About  halfway  on  the  road  to  Salford  the  van  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  men,  some  armed,  who  shot  down  one  of  the 
horses  and  so  brought  it  to  a  full  stop.  They  tried  to  break  the 
door  open,  but  it  was  locked.  The  lock  was  blown  open  by  a 
pistol  shot,  and  Sergeant  Brett,  who  was  inside,  and  who  had 
bravely  refused  to  give  up  the  keys,  was  shot  dead,  whether  by 
this  shot  or  by  a  deliberate  one  was  the  point  disputed  at  the 
trial.  The  prisoners  were  snatched  out,  helped,  handcuffed  as  they 
were,  over  the  wall,  and  made  their  escape.  The  police  rallied,  and, 
helped  by  the  mob,  seized  some  of  the  rescuers  who  had  stayed  on 
the  spot  to  cover  the  flight  of  the  prisoners.  The  Irish  quarter  of 
Manchester  was  searched,  and  before  morning  sixty  Irishmen  were 
in  prison. 

The  final  trial  of  the  rescuers  took  place  on  October  28.  By 
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this  time  five  men  had  been  pitched  npon  as  ringleaders,  AUen, 
Larkin,  O'Brien,  Maguire,  and  (London.  All  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  last  two  were  afterwards  released, 
Maguire,  curiously  enough,  on  the  intercession  of  the  whole  body 
of  press  representatives  who  had  attended  the  trial,  Condon,  it  was 
believed,  because  he  was  an  American  citizen.  The  other  three 
were  hanged  publicly  at  Manchester  on  November  23. 

The  excitement  caused  in  Ireland  was  extraordinary.  It  was 
believed  that  these  men  were  put  to  death,  not  because  they  were 
guilty  of  murder,  for  this  was  not  proved,  and  each  one  to  the  end 
protested  his  innocence,  but  because,  as  has  often  happened  in 
other  countries  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  panic,  the  mob  had 
demanded  a  victim,  and  the  lot  had  fallen  not  on  one  but  on  three. 
They  were  all  men  of  good  character,  working  for  their  bread 
0*Brien  was  the  son  of  an  evicted  farmer ;  Larkin,  the  grands 
of  a  farmer  flogged  and  transported  in  '98 ;  Allen,  for  whose  &te 
most  pity  was  felt,  had  been  brought  up  a  carpenter,  was  only  19, 
and  was  soon  to  have  been  married.  He,  like  the  others,  had  not 
asked  for  mercy  or  denied  his  share  in  the  rescue,  but  only  in  the 
death  of  Sergeant  Brett.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  fisimily  he  said, 
*  I  am  dying  an  honourable  death.  I  am  dying  for  Ireland,  dying 
for  the  land  that  gave  me  birth,  dying  for  the  island  of  saints, 
and  dyinjg  for  liberty.  Every  generation  of  our  countrymen  has 
suffered,  and  where  is  the  Irish  heart  could  stand  by  unmoved  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  what  trouble,  what  passion,  what  mischief 
could  separate  the  true  Irish  heart  from  its  own  native  isle.'  On 
the  next  Sunday  the  chapels  were  filled  with  prayers  for  the  sonls 
of  the  victims.  Their  bodies  had  been  buried  in  quicklime,  but 
immense  funeral  processions  were  held,  and  are  still  held  in  their 
memory. 

Their  fate  gave  the  touch  of  pathos  that  had  been  wanting  to 
the  Fenian  movement.  After  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced on  them,  and  before  they  left  the  dock,  they  had  cried 
out  together  *  God  save  Ireland ! '  The  song  founded  on  these 
words  has  become  the  national  anthem  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland. 


Never  till  the  latest  day 

Shall  the  memory  pass  away 
0£  the  gallant  lives  thus  givea  for  our  laud ; 

But  on  the  cause  must  go, 

Amidst  joy  or  weal  or  woe, 
Till  we've  made  our  isle  a  nation  free  and  grand — 
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God  save  Ireland,  say  we  proudly, 

God  save  Ireland,  say  we  all ; 

If  npon  the  scaffold  high 

Or  the  hattle-field  we  die, 

Oh,  what  matter  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall  7 

Many  other  songs  have  been  written  and  are  sung  in  their 
honour — *The  Martyrs,'  'Martyrs'  Day,'  *The  Martyred  Three,' 
and  the  one  that,  to  take  the  test  of  the  broad  sheets,  is  most 
popular,  the  *  Smashing  of  the  Van.' 

One  cold  November  morning  in  1867, 
These  martyrs  to  their  country's  cause  a  sacrifice  were  given. 
God  save  Ireland !  was  the  cry,  all  throngh  the  crowd  it  ran ; 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  boys  that  helped  to  smash  the  van. 

Our  ballad  singers,  in  their  summaries  of  history,  are  never 
afraid  of  names,  but  daringly  string  them  together  in  a  sort  of 
rhymed  *  Calendar  of  Worthies,'  as  : — 

Now  to  begin  to  name  them,  I'll  continue  in  a  direct  line, 

There's  John  Mitchel,  Thomas  Francis  Maher,  and  also  William  Smith  O'Brien, 

John  Martin  and  O'Donoghue,  Erin  sorely  feels  their  loss, 

For  to  complete  their  number  I  will  include  O'Donovan  Ross. 

There  is  a  redeeming  intensity  and  continuity  of  purpose  through 
even  such  doggerel  verses  as  these ;  they  are  not  without  dignity 
if  looked  on  as  roughly  hammered  links  in  an  unequally  wrought 
chain. 

Pamell,  when  in  Kilmainham  Jail,  was  sung  at  fairs  and 
markets  all  through  the  country,  and  in  the  first  burst  of  sorrow 
for  his  loss  many  verses  were  written,  but  none  that  have  taken, 
or  are  likely  to  take,  a  real  hold  on  the  country,  and  this, 
although  the  first  that  were  printed  in  '  United  Ireland '  after  his 
death  were  written  by  the  first  of  our  poets,  Yeats.  The  split  in 
the  party,  or  the  influence  of  priests,  or  perhaps  the  strange  belief 
held  by  many  that  he  is  still  alive,  has  laid  a  silencing  finger  on 
the  singers'  Ups.  And  some  have  looked  elsewhere  for  words  to 
associate  with  his  grave : — 

Oh,  I  have  dreamed  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Skye : 
1  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight. 

And  I  thought  that  man  was  I. 

But  Davis's  beautiful  *  Lament  for  Owen  Eoe '  best  expresses  the 
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despair  that  has  been  felt  by  every  new  peasant  generation,  as 
one  leader  after  another  has  been  struck  down  :— 

We  thought  you  would  not  die,  we  were  sure  yoo  would  not  go 
And  leave  us  in  our  utmost  need  to  Cromweirs  cruel  blow. 
Sheep  without  a  shepherd,  when  the  snow  shuts  out  the  sky. 
Oh,  why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen  ?   Why  did  you  die  f 

Soft  as  woman's  was  your  voice,  O'Neil,  bright  was  your  eye. 
Oh,  why  did  you  leave  us,  Owen,  why  did  you  die  ? 
Your  troubles  are  all  over,  you're  at  rest  with  God  on  high ; 
But  we're  slaves  and  we're  orphans,  Owen.   Why  did  you  die  ? 


IIL 

Few  of  our  ballads  can  take  rank  with  those  of  Davis  at  his 
best,  but  there  are  some  of  them,  those  written  by  the  felons 
themselves,  that  stand  outside  criticism,  sweat-drops  of  the  worker, 
blood-drops  of  the  fighter  shed  as  he  passed  along  the  hard  high- 
way.   As  some  old  lines  say  : — 

And  he  was  also  In  the  war. 

He  who  this  rhyme  did  write ; 
Till  evening  fought  he  with  the  sword, 

And  sang  the  song  at  night. 

Such  are  those  of  Doheny ,  who  was  hunted  over  bogs  and  moun- 
tains for  many  weeks  in  '48,  after  Smith  O'Brien's  rising,  in  which 
he  had  taken  part.  He  has  told  of  these  wanderings  in  his  book, 
'  On  a  Felon's  Track,'  and  also  in  one  of  his  ballads,  written  while 
'  on  his  keepiog '  on  the  Kerry  mountains,  and  addressed  to  Ire- 
land, '  Acushla  gal  machree : ' — 

I've  given  thee  my  youth  and  prime 

And  manhood's  waning  years, 
I've  blest  thee  in  the  sunniest  time 

And  shed  for  thee  my  tears ; 
And,  mother,  though  thou'st  cast  away 

The  child  who'd  die  for  thee. 
My  fondest  wish  is  still  to  pray 

For  Cushla  gal  machree. 

I've  tracked  for  thee  the  mountain  sides 

And  slept  within  the  brake. 
More  lonely  than  the  swan  that  glides 

On  Lua's  fairy  lake ; 
The  rich  have  spumed  me  from  their  door 

Because  I'd  set  thee  free. 
Yet  do  I  love  thee  more  and  more 

Acushla  gal  maohreQ  I 
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Another  felon  ballad  writer  was  Kickham,  from  whose  '  Bory 
of  the  Hill'  I  have  already  quoted.  His  '  Patrick  Sheehan/  well 
known  in  country  places,  is  still  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  re* 

cmiting  sergeant : — 

Berf»iitcf\h  nome,  and  kith  and  kin, 

With  plenty  all  aroand, 
I  starved  within  my  cabin 

And  slept  upon  the  gronnd ; 
But  cruel  as  my  lot  was 

I  ne'er  did  hardship  know 
Till  I  joined  the  English  army 

Far  away  from  Aherlow. 

*  House  up  there/  says  the  Corporal, 

*  You  lazy  Hirish  hound — 
Why,  don't  you  hear,  you  sleeping  dog, 

The  call  **  to  arms  "  sound  ? ' 
Alas  !  I  had  been  dreaming 

Of  days  long,  long  ago : 
I  woke  before  Sebastopol 
And  not  in  Aherlow. 

Then,  Irish  youths,  dear  coantrj  men, 

Take  heed  of  what  £  say. 
For  if  you  join  the  English  ranks 

You'll  surely  rue  the  day. 
And  whenever  you  are  tempted 

A  soldiering  to  go, 
Bemember  poor  blind  Sheehan 

Of  the  glen  of  Aherlow. 

IV. 

To  the  spiritual  mind  the  spiritual  truth  underlying  each 
development  of  Christianity  is  always  manifest.  But  there  is  a 
significant  contrast  in  the  outward  form  in  which  religion  appears 
to  the  peasant  of  England  and  the  peasant  of  Ireland.  In  England 
(I  quote  again  from  the  *  Jail  Journal '), '  is  there  not  our  venerable 
Church,  our  beautiful  liturgy?  There  is  a  department  for  all 
that,  with  the  excellent  Archbij«hop  of  Canterbury  at  the  head  of 
it.*  To  the  English  peasant  the  well-furnished  village  church, 
the  pulpit  cushion,  the  gilt-edged  Bible,  the  cosy  rectory,  repre- 
sent respectability,  comfort,  peace,  a  settled  life.  In  Ireland  the 
peasant  has  always  before  his  eyes,  on  his  own  cottage  walls  or  in 
his  whitewashed  chapel,  the  cross,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
that  tell  of  what  once  seemed  earthly  failure,  that  tell  that  He  to 
whom  he  kneels  was  led  to  a  felon's  death. 

27—6 
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In  England  the  poet  of  to-day  mtLst,  if  he  will  gain  a  hearing, 
write  of  the  viailde  and  material  tUagi  tiMi  ai^paal  to  a  people 
who  hare  made  'The  Roast  Barf  of  Old  En{>iid ' a  Midi,  and 
whoB6  chacteiristic  son^Toi^-' — 

We  don't  wmnt  to  fight,  but  b/  Jingo  if  we  do, 

WeVe      the  ships,  we've  got  the  ma,  »^9e  fH  ike  «Mj|r  tm. 

In  Ireland  he  is  in  touch  with  a  people  whose  thoughts  have  long 
been  dwelling  on  an  idea ;  whose  heroes  have  been  the  fiEulnres. 
the  men  '  who  went  out  to  battle  and  who  always  fell/  who  went 
out  to  a  battle  that  was  already  lost — men  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  mistakes  or  faults,  had  an  aim  quite  apart  from 
personal  greed  or  gain. 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  to  reproach  our  younger  poets  with  a 
departure  from  the  old  tradition  because  they  no  longer  write 
patriotic  and  memorial  ballads.  But  in  singing  of  '  the  dim 
wisdoms  old  and  deep  that  God  gives  unto  man  in  sleep/  they 
have  not  departed  from  it,  they  have  only  travelled  a  little  further 
on  the  road  that  leads  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen.  And  a 
poet  is  not  to  be  shaped  and  trained  like  a  yew  tree  and  set  in  a 
hedgerow,  to  guard  even  the  most  hallowed  ashes.  He  must  be 
left  to  his  own  growth,  like  the  tree  that  clings  to  its  own  hillside, 
that  sends  down  its  roots  to  find  hidden  waters,  that  sends  out  its 
branches  to  the  winds  and  to  the  stars. 

Augusta  Gtregory. 
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I  UAVE  been  a  good  deal  distressed  lately  by  the  reverses  of  my 
firiend  John  Boll,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  tradesmen  in  this 
town.  Everybody  knows  his  establishment.  It  does  a  very  large 
business  indeed  :  yon  can  get  practically  everything  there— coals, 
Lee-Metford  rifles,  chocolate,  biscuits,  steam-engines,  Australian 
mutton,  home  and  colonial  produce  of  every  kind,  in  short.  My 
old  firiend  is  tremendously  proud  of  his  shop,  which,  as  he  says, 
he  has  made  what  it  is  by  strict  honesty  (and  really  for  an  enter- 
prising tradesman  he  is  fedrly  honest)  and  attention  to  business 
principles.  He  has  put  a  deal  of  capital  into  it,  and  spares  no 
expense  in  advertising ;  in  fact,  he  keeps  a  regular  department 
for  poetry,  which  is  written  on  the  premises  and  circulated  among 
customers  and  others,  and  ezpliuns  in  the  most  beautiful  language 
that  the  house  in  Britannia  Boad  is  the  place  to  go  to  for  every- 
thing. John,  who  prides  himself  on  his  literary  taste,  considers 
this  to  be  the  finest  poetry  ever  written ;  and  Mrs.  Bull  reads  it 
out  to  him  in  the  evening  before  he  has  his  regular  snooze  after 
supper. 

Everything  was  going  on  swimmingly  until  this  unfortunate 
Hooligan  trouble  began.  I  must  explain  to  you  that  Mr.  Bull 
owns  a  great  deal  more  property  than  the  actual  premises  where 
he  transacts  business.  Somehow  or  other,  in  course  of  time  he 
has  become  the  proprietor  of  bits  and  scraps  all  over  the  town  and 
suburbs — ^tenements,  waste  lands,  eligible  building  sites,  ware- 
houses, and  what  not — the  whole  making  up  what,  if  it  was  put 
together,  would  be  a  very  considerable  estate.  How  it  all  came 
into  John  Bull's  hands,  nobody  knows  properly ;  indeed,  I  don't 
think  he  does  himself.  Some  of  it  was  bought,  and  bought  pretty 
dear  too.  Some  of  it  was  left  to  him.  A  good  deal  of  it  he — 
one  doesn't  like  using  the  word,  but  still — well,  in  fact,  took; 
but,  mind  you,  he  always  took  everything  for  its  good,  and  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  society,  not  for  any  selfish  reasons;  so 
that  to  call  Mr.  Bull  a  pirate,  as  Dubois  does  who  keeps  the  toy- 
shop over  the  way,  is  manifestly  absurd.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  very 
fine  property,  ancj  would  be  bigger  still  if  Jonathan  C,  a  cousin 
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of  the  family,  hadn't  taken  off  a  good  sUoe  which  used  to  belong 
to  John. 

As  I  was  saying,  this  property  is  a  very  large  straggling 
affair,  most  of  it  a  long  way  off  from  the  shop.  Its  owner  finds 
it  very  hard  to  look  after  every  part;  all  the  more  so,  becanse  this 
town  has  no  regular  police,  and  is  therefore  continually  troubled 
by  gangs  of  roughs,  who  go  about  breaking  windows  and  even 
heads,  and  doing  damage  generally.  They  are  always  giving  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Bull  people ;  and  what  mdces  it  worse 
is  that  very  often  they  are  actually  tenants  on  the  property,  who 
ought  to  know  better.  One  of  these  Hooligan  crowds  lately  made 
a  dead  set  against  poor  John ;  it  was  all  the  harder  because  to  my 
personal  knowledge  he  had  shown  himself  most  kind  and  forgiving 
to  various  members  of  this  particular  gang ;  and  once  before,  when 
they  came  and  broke  his  windows,  he  refused  to  prosecute,  and 
simply  gave  them  five  shillings  to  drink  Mrs.  Bull's  health  and 
not  do  it  again.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  sometimes.  In 
spite  of  this  indulgent  and  charitable  treatment,  they  came  the 
other  day  and  made  a  raid  into  an  outlying  comer  of  his  property 
and  did  all  sorts  of  damage;  and  not  content  with  this,  they 
actually  squatted  there  on  land  which  was  no  more  theirs  than  it 
is  mine  (I  am  thankful  to  say),  where  they  insulted  and  even 
assaulted  innocent  passers-by,  and  levied  blackmail  on  John  Bull's 
adjacent  tenants,  and,  in  short,  became  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  And  when  Mr.  Bull's  watch- 
man (I  told  you  there  is  no  regular  police  force,  and  everybody 
has  to  look  after  himself),  when  Thomas  Atkins,  I  say,  came  with 
orders  to  turn  them  out,  they  told  him  to  go — I  really  hardly  like 
to  say  where — and  absolutely  refused  to  stir ;  quite  the  contrary ; 
they  hid  themselves  behind  rubbish-heaps  and  hoardings  and 
such  like,  and  threw  things  at  Thomas ;  and  when  he  tried  to 
catch  them,  they  ran  away  and  hid  behind  more  hoardings,  so 
that  when  you  thought  they  were  in  one  place  they  were  always 
somewhere  else,  and  the  poor  watchman  got  so  knocked  about 
with  stones  and  brickbats  that  the  next  morning,  when  he  came 
round  to  the  shop  to  report  progress,  he  had  a  black  eye,  and  a 
cut  head,  and  a  torn  coat,  and  a  nasty  bruise  on  one  of  his  legs. 
Mrs.  Bull  had  to  patch  up  his  coat  and  give  him  spme  arnica  and 
vaseline. 

Poor  Mr.  Atkins !  He  is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  an 
excellent  watchman,  as  wag  his  father  before  him.    It  is  a  tra- 
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dition  of  the  Atkins  family  that  they  are  as  brave  as  lions,  and 
do  not  know  what  fear  is ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  always 
very  clever,  and  Thomas  is  a  little  slow  at  learning,  and  does  not 
pick  up  new  tricks  readily.  His  father  had  a  tremendous  hammer- 
and-tongs  battle  with  the  Dubois*  watchman  once,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  public  street — thirty-six  rounds  or  so  they  had  of 
it — and  licked  him,  as  John  Bull  says,  in  true  British  style ;  and 
that  is  always  Thomas's  way,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  under- 
stands properly ;  none  of  your  underhand  dodges  like  hiding  behind 
places  and  throwing  brickbats  when  one  isn't  looking.  So  that 
the  Hooligan  ways  of  fighting  were  quite  too  much  for  him  at 
first.  And  although  Mr.  Bull  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  buying 
him  a  new  watchman's  rattle  and  a  very  expensive  second-hand 
truncheon,  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  kind,  still  it  was  all  no 
good,  and  Thomas  couldn't  turn  the  invaders  out. 

All  this  time  you  must  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Bull's  neighbours 
had  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  very  much  interested  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pleased. 
Dubois  the  Frenchman,  and  Miiller,  the  man  who  keeps  the 
World's  Cheap  Emporium,  and  Alexis  Ivanovitch,  the  big  com- 
iactor  in  the  next  street  who  is  always  maltreating  his  workmen, 
were  never  tired  of  saying  nasty  things  about  Mr.  Bull  and 
crowing  over  the  mishaps  of  Mr.  Atkins.  Everjbody  knows  what 
a  terrible  quarrel  there  was  some  years  ago  between  Sluller  and 
Dubois,  and  how  Miiller  went  into  the  toyshop  and  thrashed 
the  Frenchman  then  and  there,  so  that  poor  Dubois  had  to  go  to 
bed  for  a  week,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  used  to  go  about 
vowing  vengeance.  But  this  didn't  in  the  least  prevent  the  two 
from  fraternising  on  the  common  ground  of  enmity  to  John  Bull. 
They  would  meet — by  accident,  of  course — just  under  his  windows, 
and  then  Miiller  would  say,  very  loud,  to  Dubois,  *Is  it  not 
ridiculous,  my  friend,  that  this  once  apparently  so  mighty  Herr 
Bull  and  his  watchman  should  again  by  the  Hooliganish  crowd 
have  been  defeated  ? '  Or  perhaps,  *  This  is  what  comes  of  your 
big  businesses  and  your  straggling  premises  with  no  one  to  protect 
them.  How  much  better  to  have  a  small  compact  business 
(though  it's  not  so  small  either,  mind  you)  like  my  Emporium, 
by  a  large  number  of  properly  trained  watchmen  defended ! ' 
And  Dubois  would  say, — so  that  it  annoyed  the  Bull  household 
very  much  indeed, — *  Behold  the  fruits  of  being  a  pirate  and  a 
robber.    Conspuez  M.  Atkins !    Justice  for  ever !    A  bas  les 
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Jui&!'  (he  always  says  that  now  when  he  is  angry — ^goodness 
only  knows  why).  Indeed  Dubois  got  so  excited  that  he  actually 
thought  of  breaking  John's  windows,  though  on  reflection  he 
decided  that  he  wouldn't  do  it  just  yet.  And  John  was  very  cross 
with  Atkins  and  the  shopboy,  and  even  with  Mrs.  Bull  and  his 
son  J.  Wellington  Bull,  and  caused  it  to  be  generally  known  that 
he  would  knock  Dubois's  head  oflF  for  sixpence  if  he  got  the 
chance.  Then  Paddy  Gilhooly,  who  is  a  tenant  of  the  Bulls'  in 
Hibemia  Road — and  a  shocking  bad  tenant,  too,  who  never  pays 
any  rent  when  he  can  help  it,  and  keeps  his  premises  in  a 
disgraceful  condition,  with  a  lot  of  pigs  and  poultry  running 
about  in  the  front  parlour — this  Paddy  must  needs  put  his  finger 
in  the  pie  and  turn  against  his  own  landlord,  so  that  whenever 
Mr.  Atkins  came  along  Hibemia  Road  Paddy  would  put  his  head 
out  of  window  and  shout,  *  Hooligans  for  iver !  More  power  to 
th'  inimy !  Crunchy  aboo ! '  and  other  similar  observations, 
of  which  no  one  took  the  least  notice,  because  it  was  the  way 
with  the  Gilhooly  family.  Still,  it  was  very  ungrateful  of  Paddy, 
after  all  John's  kindness  to  him  ;  besides  being  painful  to  Mr. 
Atkins,  who  is  a  near  cousin  of  the  Gilhooljs  and  would  not  wish 
to  be  disgraced  by  the  conduct  of  his  relations.  I  don't  know 
why  it  is,  but  somehow  or  other  Mr.  Bull  has  not  the  gift  of 
making  himself  generally  popular.  Time  after  time  he  has  lent 
Paddy  money  ;  and  as  for  Miiller  and  Dubois,  if  they  want  good 
advice  on  the  proper  conduct  of  their  business,  they  know  where 
to  come  for  it :  but  they  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the  privilege. 
In  short,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  little  bankrupt  wine  merchant 
Themistocles  Papageorgios,  whom  John  saved  some  time  ago 
from  the  consequences  of  litigation  with  a  Turkish  fiAi,  I  doubt 
if  my  poor  friend  has  one  sincere  wellwisher  among  all  the 
townsmen. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  most  of  them  have  begun  to 
change  their  tune  lately,  thanks  to  Mr.  Bidl's  luck  being  on  the 
mend.  Thomas  Atkins  did  not  make  a  very  good  start,  certainly; 
but  as  time  went  on  he  learnt  a  number  of  new  tricks,  and  the 
violent  exercise  which  he  had  to  take  put  him  into  excelleot 
training.  Moreover,  some  cousins  of  the  Bulls  showed  a  very 
proper  fitmily  spirit,  and  sent  the  eldest  son,  Larry,  to  help 
Mr.  Atkins.  So,  what  with  Thomas  being,  so  to  speak,  a  new 
man,  and  Larry  being  very  strong  and  active,  and  the  shopboy 
coming  out  to  lend  a  hand  when  required,  the  three  between 
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them  began  to  turn  the  tables  Th»y  caught  two  or  three  of  the 
marauders  at  last,  and  had  th»m  loked  up ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  they  will  do  tie  sate  with  all  the  rest  very  soon. 
This  seems  to  have  produced  a  grefc  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Bull's  fellow-citizens.    MiiUer  B  not  nearly  so  contemptuous 
as  ixb^^^siAX  \\j'^uZ  c*.^%!w..c  \%.vjeLxM^^ ,  ~:iixJ  Dubois,  I  suppose,  has 
remembered  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  big  summer  sale  this  year, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  embarrassing,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  embroiled  with  an  influential  person  like  this  brave  M.  Bull, 
as  he  calls  him  now.    Only  Ivanoviteh  is  still  very  sulky  and  goes 
on  using  violent  expressions.    I  am  afraid  there  will  be  trouble 
yet  between  my  poor  friend  and  the  corn-factor — though  goodness 
knows  the  town  ought  to  be  big  enough  to  hold  both  of  them. 
But  the  fact  is  they  have  both  got  mortgages  on  a  china  shop  in 
the  suburbs  which  is  in  a  very  bad  way  financially,  and  it  makes 
them  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  possible. 

Evidently  this  Hooligan  affair  is  not  going  to  last  for  ever ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  if  things  don't  get  worse.  Bull  may  congratu- 
late himself  on  having  done  pretty  well  so  far.  But  it  has  hit 
him  rather  hard.  What  with  buying  things  for  Mr.  Atkins  and 
paying  him  for  working  overtime,  and  having  had  to  put  up  new 
fire-proof  shutters,  and  sending  out  the  shopboy  away  from  his 
duties  to  help  Atkins  and  Larry,  he  has  lost  a  deal  of  money,  one 
way  and  another ;  and  besides,  as  he  is  very  much  afraid  of  this 
kind  of  thing  happening  again,  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  business 
of  the  shop  were  going  to  be  put  on  a  different  footing.  For  here 
is  J.  Wellington  Bull,  who  was  to  have  helped  behind  the  counter, 
going  out  now  to  do  watchman's  duty  with  the  others ;  and  as 
likely  as  not  the  old  man  himself  will  have  to  take  to  patrolling 
his  property  instead  of  looking  after  his  customers;  so  that,  in  all 
probability,  there  will  be  no  one  but  Mrs.  B.  to  see  after  the  shop. 
And,  as  John  said  to  me  the  other  day,  these  are  no  times  for 
leaving  a  business  to  be  managed  by  old  women. 

He  says  he  has  seen  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

A.  D.  GODLEY. 
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Six  years  ago  he  was  a  remittance  man,  who  received  each  month 
from  his  father,  a  Dorset  parson,  a  letter  and  a  cheque.  The  letter 
was  not  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  son,  and  does  not  concern  the 
reader;  the  cheque  made  five  pounds  payable  to  the  order  of 
Eichard  Beaumont  Carteret,  known  to  many  men  in  California 
and  some  women  as  Dick.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Carteret  cut  what 
is  called  a  wide  swath,  when  indeed  he  was  kowtowed  to  as  Lord 
Carteret,  who  drove  tandem,  shot  pigeons,  and  played  all  the 
games,  including  poker  and  faro.  But  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
he  inherited  from  his  mother  lasted  only  five  years,  and  when  the 
last  penny  was  spent  Dick  wrote  to  his  father  and  demanded  an 
allowance.  He  knew  that  the  parson  was  living  in  straitened 
circumstances,  with  two  daughters  to  provide  for,  and  he  knew 
also  that  his  mother's  fortune  should  in  equity  have  been  divided 
among  the  family;  but,  as  he  pointed  out  to  his  dear  old 
governor,  a  Carteret  mustn't  be  allowed  to  starve ;  so  the  parson, 
who  loved  the  handsome  lad,  put  down  his  hack  and  sent  the 
prodigal  a  remittance.  He  had  better  have  sent  him  a  hempen 
rope,  for  necessity  might  have  made  a  man  out  of  Master  Dick ; 
the  remittance  turned  him  into  a  moral  idiot. 

A  Carteret,  as  you  know,  cannot  do  himself  justice  upon  five 
pounds  a  month,  so  Dick  was  constrained  to  play  the  part  of 
Mentor  to  sundry  youthful  compatriots,  teaching  them  a  short  cut 
to  ruin,  and  sharing  the  while  their  purses  and  affections.  But, 
very  unhappily  for  Dick,  the  supply  of  fools  suddenly  failed,  and, 
lo!  Dick's  occupation  was  gone.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  allied 
himself  to  another  remittance  man,  an  ex-deacon  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  two  drifted  slowly  out  of  decent  society  upon 
a  full  tide  of  Bourbon  whisky. 

Tidings  must  have  come  to  the  parson  of  his  son's  unhappy 
condition,  or  possibly  he  decided  that  the  Misses  Carteret  were 
entitled  to  the  remittance.  It  is  certain  that  one  dreadful  day 
Dick's  letter  contained  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  note  paper. 

*  I  can  send  you  no  more  cheques '  (wrote  the  parson),  *  not 
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another  penny  will  you  receive  from  me.  I  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  see  fit  to  turn  your  heart,  for  He  alone  can  do  it.  I  have 
faUed  .  . 

Dick  showed  this  letter  to  his  last  and  only  friend,  the  ex- 
deacon,  the  Eev.  Tudor  Crisp,  known  to  many  publicans  and 
sinners  as  the  *  Bishop.'  The  two  digested  the  parson's  words  in 
a  small  cabin  situated  upon  a  pitiful  patch  of  ill-cultivated  land ; 
land  irreclaimably  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  which  the  *  Bishop '  spoke 
of  as  *  my  place.'  Dick  (he  had  a  sense  of  humour)  always  called 
the  cabin  the  rectory.  It  contained  one  unplastered,  unpapered 
room,  earpetless  and  curtainless ;  a  bleak  and  desolate  shelter  that 
even  a  sheep-herder  would  be  loth  to  describe  as  home.  In  the 
comers  were  two  truckle  beds,  a  stove,  and  a  large  demijohn  con- 
taining some  cheap  and  fiery  whisky ;  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
was  a  deal  table;  on  the  rough  redwood  waUs  were  shelves 
displaying  many  dilapidated  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  also  some 
fly-specked  sporting  prints,  and,  upon  a  row  of  nails,  a  collection 
of  shabby  discoloured  garments ;  ancient  *  hartogs '  manifesting 
even  in  decay  a  certain  jaunty  dissolute  air,  at  once  ludicrous 
and  pathetic.  Outside,  in  front,  the  *  Bishop '  had  laid  out  a  garden 
wherein  nothing  might  be  found  save  weeds  and  empty  beer 
bottles ;  dead  men  denied  decent  interment.  Behind  the  cabin 
was  the  dust-heap,  an  interesting  and  historical  mound ;  an 
epitome,  indeed,  of  the  *  Bishop's '  gastronomical  past  that  empha- 
sised his  descent  from  Olympus  to  Hades ;  for  on  the  top  was  a 
plebeian  deposit  of  tomato  and  sardine  cans,  whereas  below,  if  you 
stirred  the  heap,  might  be  found  a  nobler  stratum  of  terrines, 
once  savoury  with  foie  graa  and  Strasbourg  paUy  of  jars  still 
fragrant  of  fruits  embedded  in  liqueur,  of  bottles  that  had  con- 
tained the  soups  that  a  divine  loves — oxtail,  turtle,  mullagatawny, 
and  the  like.  Upon  rectory,  glebe,  and  garden  was  legibly 
inscribed  the  grim  word — ICHABOD. 

*  He  means  what  he  says,'  growled  Dick.  *  So  far  as  he's 
concerned  I'm  dead.' 

*  You  ought  to  be,'  said  the  *  Bishop,'  *  but  you  aren't ;  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

This  question  burned  its  insidious  way  to  Dick's  very  vitals. 
What  could  he  do  ?  Whom  could  he  do  ?  After  a  significant 
pause  he  caught  the  'Bishop's*  eye,  and,  holding  his  pipe  as 
it  might  be  a  pistol,  put  it  to  his  head,  and  clicked  his  tongue. 

*  Don't,'  said  the  *  Bishop '  feebly. 
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The  two  smoked  on  in  silence.  The  Kev.  Tudor  Crisp  re- 
flected monmfuUj  that  one  day  a  maiden  aunt  might  withdraw 
the  pittance  that  kept  his  large  body  and  small  soul  together. 
This  unhappy  thought  sent  him  to  the  demijohn,  whence  he 
extracted  two  stiff  drinks. 

*  No/  said  Dick,  pushing  aside  the  glass.  *  I  want  to  think,  to 
think.  Curse  it,  there  must  be  a  way  out  of  the  wood.  If  Td 
capital  we  could  start  a  saloon.  We  know  the  ropes,  and  could 
make  a  living  at  it,  more  too,  but  now  we  can't  even  get  one  drink 
on  credit.    Why  don't  you  say  something,  you  stupid  fool  ? ' 

He  spoke  savagely.  The  past  reeled  before  his  eyes,  all  the 
cheery  happy  days  of  youth.  He  could  see  himself  at  school,  in 
the  playing  fields,  at  college,  on  the  river,  in  London,  at  the 
clubs.  Other  figures  were  in  the  picture,  but  he  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage.    Grod  in  heaven,  what  a  fool  he  had  been ! 

The  minutes  glided  by  and  the  *  Bishop '  refilled  his  glass, 
glancing  from  time  to  time  at  Dick.  He  was  somewhat  in  awe  of 
Carteret,  but  the  whisky  warmed  him  into  speech. 

*  Look  here,'  he  said  with  a  spectral  grin,  *  what's  enongh  for 
one  is  enough  for  two.  We'll  get  along,  old  man,  on  my  money, 
till  the  times  mend.' 

Dick  rose,  tall  and  stalwart;  and  then  he  smiled,  not  un- 
kindly, at  the  squat  ungainly  *  Bishop.' 

f  You're  a  good  chap,'  he  said  quietly.  *  Shake  hands,  and — 
good-bye.' 

*  Why,  where  are  you  going  ? ' 

*  Ah !  Who  knows  ?  If  the  fairy  tales  are  true,  we  may  meet 
again  later.' 

Crisp  stared  at  the  speaker  in  horror.  He  had  reason  to  know 
that  Dick  was  reckless,  but  this  dare-devil  despair  appalled  him. 
Yet  he  had  wit  enough  to  attempt  no  remonstrance,  so  he  gulped 
down  his  whisky  and  waited. 

'It's  no  use  craning  at  a  blind  fence,'  continued  Dick. 
*  Sooner  or  later  we  all  come  to  the  jumping-off  place.  I've  come 
to  it  to-night.  You  can  give  me  a  decent  funeral — the  governor 
will  stump  up  for  that — and  there  will  be  pickings  for  you.  You 
can  read  the  service,  "  Bishop."  Grad !  I'd  like  to  see  you  in  a 
surplice.' 

*  Please,  don't,'  pleaded  the  Rev.  Tudor. 

*  He'll  be  good  for  a  hundred  sovs,'  continued  Dick.  *  You  can 
do  the  thing  handsomely  for  half  that.' 
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*  For  God's  sake,  shut  up.' 

*Pooh!  why  shouldn't  you  have  your  fee?  That  hundred 
would  start  us  nicely  in  the  saloon  business,  and  ' 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  dusty,  dirty  floor.  Now  he 
stopped  and  his  eyes  brightened ;  but  Crisp  noted  that  his  hands 
trembled. 

*  Grive  me  that  whisky,'  he  muttered.    *  I  want  it  now.' 

The  ^Bishop'  handed  him  his  glass.  Dick  drained  it  and 
laughed. 

*  Don't,'  said  the  *  Bishop '  for  the  third  time.  Dick  laughed 
again  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Then  the  smile  froze  on 
his  lips,  and  he  spoke  grimly. 

*  What  does  the  apostle  say — hey  ?  We  must  die  to  live.  A 
straight  tip !  Well — I  shall  obey  the  apostolic  injunction  gladly. 
I'm  going  to  die  to-night.  Don't  jump  like  that,  you  old  ass ;  let 
me  finish.  I'm  going  to  die  to-night,  but  you  and  I  are  going 
into  the  saloon  business  all  the  same.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  we'll 
tend  bar  ourselves,  and  keep  our  eyes  on  the  till,  and  have  our 
own  bottle  of  the  best,  and  be  perfect  gentlemen.  Come  on,  let's 
drink  to  my  resurrection.  Here's  to  the  man  who  was,  and  is,  and 
is  to  be.' 

*  You're  a  wonder,'  replied  the  *  Bishop '  fervently.  *  I  under- 
stand.   You  mean  to  be  your  own  undertake^.' 

*  I  do,  my  lord.  Now  give  me  the  baccy,  some  ink  and  paper, 
and  an  hour's  peace.' 

But  the  hour  passed  and  found  Dick  still  composing.  The 
'  Bishop '  watched  his  friend  vrith  spaniel-like  patience.  At  last 
the  scribe  flung  down  his  pen,  and  read  aloud,  as  follows: 

*  The  Rectory,  San  Lorenzo :  September  1, 1 89-. 
*  To  the  Rev.  George  Carteret. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  advise  you,  with  sincere  regret  on  my 
part,  of  the  sudden  demise  of  your  son,  Sichard  Beaumont 
Carteret,  who  died  at  my  house  just  three  days  ago  of  heart 
fiailure,  quite  painlessly.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  doctor's 
certificate,  the  coroner's  report,  and  the  undertaker's  bill  paid  cmd 
receipted. 

*  I  had  a  very  honest  friendship  for  your  son,  although  I 
deplored  a  misspent  youth.  But  I  rejoice  to  say  that  poor  Dick 
lived  long  enough  to  heartily  repent  him  of  his  sins,  which  after 
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all  were  sins  against  himself.  He  often  talked  of  home  and  yon, 
alluding  feelingly  to  the  sacrifices  you  had  made  on  his  behalf 
— sacrifices  that  he  confessed  were  far  greater  than  his  deserts. 

'  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  felt  impelled  to  give  your  son  the 
funeral  of  a  gentleman.  The  bills  I  have  paid,  as  you  will  observe, 
in  full,  including  the  purchase  in  perpetuity  of  a  lot  in  the  cemetery. 
Should  you  see  fit  to  refund  me  these  amounts,  I  shall  not  refuse  the 
money  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  repudiate  the  claim,  I  shall  let 
the  matter  drop.  I  could  not  permit  my  friend  to  be  buried  as  a 
pauper. 

'  It  is  possible  that  you  may  wish  a  stone  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  grave.  A  suitable  cross  of  plain  white  marble  would  cost 
about  two  hundred  dollars.  If  you  care  to  entrust  me  with  this 
sad  commission,  I  will  give  it  my  earnest  attention. 

*  I  refer  you  to  my  aunt.  Miss  Janetta  Crisp,  of  Montpelier 
Koad,  Brighton,  and  also  to  the  Clergy  List. 

*  Very  truly  yours, 

*  Tudor  Cius?  (The  Rev.).' 

*  There,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Carteret,  *  that  will  do  the  trick. 
The  bills  and  other  documents  we'll  forge  at  our  leisure  to- 
morrow. 

*  I  don't  quite  like  the  use  of  my  name,'  protested  the  Rev. 
Tudor  Crisp. 

Dick  explained  that  his  reverence  would  be  entitled  to  half 
the  plunder,  and  that  discovery  was  almost  impossible.  Still, 
despite  Dick's  eloquence,  the  *  Bishop '  submitted  that  such  a  cruel 
fraud  was  Uough'  on  the  old  gentleman. 

*  On  the  contrary,'  retorted  the  other.  '  He  will  assume  that 
I  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  rectory, 
in  the  arms  of  a  parson.  He'll  worry  no  more,  poor  old  chap, 
about  my  past  or  my  future.  This  is  the  turning  point  of  our 
fortunes.  Don't  look  so  glum,  man.  Here — hit  the  demijohn 
again.' 

But  the  '  Bishop '  declined  this  invitation,  and  betook  himself 
to  his  blankets,  muttering  inarticulate  nothings.  Dick  relighted 
his  pipe,  and  refilled  his  glass.  Then  he  walked  to  the  mantel- 
shelf, and  gazed  long  and  critically  at  three  framed  photographs 
of  his  father  and  two  sisters.  These  were  almost  the  only 
property  he  possessed.  It  is  significant  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view  that  Dick  kept  these  pictures  where  he  could  see  them. 
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The  '  Bishop'  had  photos  also,  but  they  lay  snug  at  the  bottom  of 
an  old  portmanteau.  His  reverence  was  sensible  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  keep  company  with  even  the  pictures  of  honourable 
and  respectable  persons.  No  such  qualms  aflFected  Dick.  He 
regarded  these  photos  as  credentials.  His  father  had  a  charming 
face :  one  of  those  human  documents  whereon  are  inscribed  honour, 
culture,  benevolence,  and  the  wisdom  that  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  sisters,  too,  had  comely  features;  and  strangers  introduced 
to  the  family  group  always  felt  more  kindly  disposed  to  the 
prodigal  so  far  from  such  nice  people/  Dick  had  impetrated  more 
than  one  loan,  using  these  portraits  as  collateral  security.  Did 
his  heart  soften  as  he  bade  them  farewell  ?    Who  can  tell  ? 

II. 

Within  six  weeks  the  Bev.  Tudor  Crisp  received  a  cheque  from 
distant  Dorset,  and  the  proceeds  were  duly  invested  in  a  saloon 
in  a  town  some  twenty  miles  from  San  Lorenzo.  Moreover  the 
business  prospered  from  the  start.  The  partners.  Crisp  and 
Cartwright  (Dick  deemed  it  wise  to  alter  his  name),  kept  no 
assistants,  so  there  was  no  leakage  from  the  till.  They  under- 
stood that  this  liquor  traffic  was  a  shameful  trade,  but  they 
pronounced  themselves  unable  to  follow  any  other.  Curiously 
enough  the  work  proved  a  tonic  to  the  'Bishop.'  He  allowed 
himself  so  many  drinks  a  day,  and  observed  faithfully  other  rules 
to  his  physical  and  financial  betterment.  He  started  a  reading- 
room  in  connection  with  the  bar,  for  he  had  had  experience  in 
such  matters  when  a  curate  at  home ;  and  the  illustrated  papers 
sent  regularly  by  his  maiden  aunt  were  in  great  demand. 
Indeed,  the  mere  reading  about  football  matches  and  the  like 
created  an  unquenchable  thirst  in  cowboys  and  sheep-herders. 
Moreover  the  'Bishop'  enforced  order  and  decorum,  being  a 
muscular  Christian,  and  the  boys  learned  to  curb  obscene  tongues 
in  his  presence.  Dick  marvelled  at  the  change  in  his  partner,  but 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  brought  grist  to  the  gin-mill. 

*  Once  a  parson,  always  a  parson,*  Dick  would  say ;  and  the 
Rev.  Tudor  would  blush  and  sigh.  He  never  spoke  of  his  clerical 
days,  but  once  Dick  caught  him  furtively  examining  a  picture  of 
himself  in  surplice  and  cassock.  Each  week  a  division  of  the 
profits  was  made.  The  '  Bishop's '  share  was  deposited  in  the  San 
Lorenzo  bank,  but  where  Dick's  dollars  went  it  would  be  in- 
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discreet  to  tell.  He  had  no  stomach  for  economies,  and  observ^ed 
no  rules.  When  he  apprehended  the  general  drift  of  things  he 
was  content  to  let  the  *  Bishop  *  have  his  way  and  say  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  His  reverence  bought  the  cigars 
and  liquors.  Dick  could  hardly  be  called  a  sleeping  partner,  for 
he  took  the  night  watch,  but  the  *  Bishop '  did  most  of  the  work, 
and  kept  the  books.  Before  two  years  had  passed  a  capital 
restaurant  was  added  to  the  reading-room,  where  the  best  of 
steaks  and  chops  might  be  had,  hot  and  hot,  at  all  hours  and  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Dick  never  knew  it,  but  the  *  Bishop '  wrote  to 
Miss  Janetta  Crisp  and  begged  her  to  send  no  more  cheques.  He 
told  his  kind  auntie  very  modestly  that  he  had  a  bank  account  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  hoped  one  day  to  thank  her  in  person  for  all 
she  had  done  for  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  *  Bishop '  told  Dick  that 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  leave  their  saloon,  and  to  purchase  a 
small  hotel  then  oflFered  for  sale.  Dick  told  his  old  friend  to  go 
ahead.  His  reverence  supplied  Dick's  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  saloon  knew  them  no  more.  But  the  hotel, 
under  the  *  Bishop's '  management,  proved  a  tiny  gold  mine. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  memory  of  that  dirty  trick  he  had 
helped  to  play  upon  an  honest  gentleman  festered  in  his  memory. 
He  feared  that  Nemesis  would  overtake  him,  and  time  justified 
these  fears ;  for  in  the  spring  of  1898  came  a  second  letter  to  the 
Bev.  Tudor  Crisp,  of  The  Rectory,  San  Lorenzo,  a  letter  that 
the  poor  *  Bishop'  read  with  quickening  pulses  and  then  showed 
to  Dick. 

*My  very  dear  Sir'  (it  began),  *a  curious  change  in  my 
fortunes  enables  me  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  plan.  I  purpose, 
D.V.,  to  pay  a  pilgrimage  to  my  poor  son's  grave,  and  shall  start 
for  California  immediately.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  spend  a  couple  of  days  at  the  rectory.  It  will  be  a 
mournful  pleasxire  to  me  to  meet  one  who  was  kind  to  my  dear 
lad. 

*  I  will  write  to  you  again  from  San  Francisco. 

*  Very  gratefully  yours, 

'George  Carteret.' 

If  the  hotel,  uninsured,  had  suddenly  burst  into  flames,  the 
'Bishop'  would  have  manifested  fiEir  less  consternation.  He 
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raved  incoherently  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  while  Dick  sat  silent 
and  nervous  beneath  a  storm  of  remorse. 

*  111  meet  your  father  in  San  Francisco/  said  the  unhappy 
Crisp,  *  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.' 

'  That  spells  ruin/  said  Dick  coldly.  *  The  governor  is  a  dear 
old  gentleman,  but  he  has  the  Carteret  temper.  He  would  make 
this  place  too  hot  for  you  and  too  hot  for  me.  I've  a  voice  in 
this  matter,  and  for  once/  he  added  with  unnecessary  sarcasm,  *  I 
propose  to  be  heard/ 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? ' 

*  If  necessary  Til  resurrect  myself.  I'll  play  the  hand  alone. 
You've  no  more  tact  than  a  hippopotamus.  And  I'll  meet  the 
governor.  Don't  stare.  Do  you  think  he'll  know  me?  Not 
much!  I  left  Dorset  a  smooth-faced  boy;  to-day  I'm  bearded 
like  the  pard.  My  voice,  my  figure,  the  colour  of  my  hair,  my 
complexion  are  quite  unrecognisable.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
show  the  governor  my  grave,  but  I  shan't  bring  him  down  here. 
Now,  I  must  commit  murder  as  well  as  suicide.' 

•What?' 

*  I  must  kill  you,  you  duflFer !  Do  you  think  my  father  would 
return  to  England  without  thanking  the  man  who  was  kind  to 
his  dear  lad  ?  And  you  would  give  the  whole  snap  away.  Yes ; 
I'll  call  upon  him  as  Cartwright,  the  administrator  of  the  late 
Tudor  Crisp's  estate.  If  it  were  not  for  that  confounded  grave 
and  marble  cross,  I  could  fix  him  in  ten  minutes.  Don't  frown. 
I  tell  you,  ^*  Bishop,"  you're  not  half  the  fellow  you  were.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  replied  his  reverence  humbly. 

But  when  Dick  was  alone  he  muttered  to  himself:  *  Now 
what  the  deuce  did  the  governor  mean  by  a  curious  change  in  his 
fortunes  ? ' 

m. 

The  Rev.  George  Carteret  was  sitting  at  ease  in  his  com- 
fortable rooms  at  the  Acropolis  Hotel.  The  luxury  of  them  was 
new  to  him,  yet  not  unpleasing  after  many  years  of  rigorous  self- 
denial  and  poverty.  It  seemed  strange,  however,  that  in  the 
evening  of  life  riches  should  have  come  to  him — riches  from 
a  distant  kinsman  who,  living,  had  hardly  noticed  the  obscure 
scholar  and  parson.  Five  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  fabulous 
wealth  to  a  man  whose  income  heretofore  had  numbered  as  many 
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hundreds.  And — alas !  his  son  was  dead.  Not  that  the  pafsoii 
loved  his  daughters  the  less  because  they  were  girls,  bat  as 
the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  he  had  a  Tory  squire's  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  Salique  Law.  With  the  thousands  went  a  charmiDg 
grange  in  the  north  country  and  many  fat  acres  which  should  of 
right  be  transmitted  to  a  male  Carteret.  If — futile  thought — 
Dick  had  only  been  spared  ! 

Thus  reflecting,  the  bellboy  brought  him  a  card.  The  parson 
placed  his  glasses  upon  a  fine  aquiline  nose. 

*  Ahem !  Mr. — er — Cartwright.  The  name  is  not  familiar  to 
me,  but  ril  see  the  gentleman.' 

And  so,  after  many  years,  father  and  son  met  as  strangers. 
Dick  fluently  explained  the  nature  of  his  errand.  Jlr.  Carteret's 
letter  had  been  given  to  him  as  the  administrator  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tudor  Crisp's  estate.  He  happened  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  and, 
seeing  Mr.  Carteret's  name  in  the  morning  paper,  had  ventured 
to  call. 

*  And  you,  sir/  said  the  father  softly,  *  did  you  know  my 

son?' 

Dick  admitted  that  he  had  known  himself — slightly. 

*  A  friend,  perhaps  ?    You  are  an  Englishman.' 
Dick  pulled  his  moustache. 

*  Ah ! '  sighed  the  father,  *  I  understand.  My  poor  lad  was  not 
one,  I  fear,  whom  any  one  would  hasten  to  call  a  friend.  But  if 
I'm  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  time  and  kindness,  teU 
me  what  you  can  of  him.    What  good,  I  mean.' 

Dick  kept  on  pulling  his  moustache. 

*  Was  there  no  good  ? '  said  the  father,  very  sorrowfully.  '  His 
friend,  Mr.  Crisp,  wrote  kindly  of  him.  He  said  Dick  had  no 
enemies  but  himself.' 

Dick  was  sensible  that  his  task  was  proving  harder  than  he 
had  expected.  He  could  not  twist  his  tongue  to  lie  about  him- 
self. Men  are  strangely  inconsistent.  Dick  had  prepared  other 
lies,  a  sackful  of  them  ;  and  he  knew  that  a  few  extra  ones  would 
make  no  difference  to  him,  and  be  as  balm  to  the  questioning 
spirit  opposite ;  yet  he  dared  not  speak  good  of  the  man  whom  he 
counted  rotten  to  the  core.  The  parson  sighed  and  pressed  the 
matter  no  further.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  see  Dick's  grave. 
Then  he  hoped  to  return  to  England. 

Now  Dick  had  made  his  plans.  In  a  new  country,  where  five 
years  bring  amazing  changes,  it  n  easy  to  play  pranks  even  in 
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cliurchyarcls.  In  the  San  Lorenzo  cemetery  were  many  nameless 
graves,  and  tlie  sexton  chanced  to  be  an  illiterate  foreigner  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  So  Dick  identified  a  forlorn  moimd 
as  his  last  resting-place,  and  told  the  sexton  that  a  marble  cross 
would  be  erected  there  under  his  (Dick's)  direction.  Then  he 
tipped  the  man,  and  bought  a  monument,  taking  care  to  choose 
one  sufficiently  time-stained.  There  are  scores  of  such  in  every 
marble-worker's  yard.  Upon  it  were  cut  Dick's  initials,  a  date, 
and  an  appropriate  text.  Within  three  days  of  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Carteret's  letter,  the  cross  was  standing  in  the  cemetery.  None 
knew  or  cared  whence  it  came.  Moreover,  Dick  had  passed  un- 
recognised through  the  town  where  he  had  once  ruffled  it  so  gaily 
as  Lord  Carteret.  He  had  changed  greatly,  as  he  said,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  he  had  never  visited  the  mission  town  since  his 
bogus  death  and  buriaL 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Dick  and  his  father  travelled  toge- 
ther to  San  Lorenzo,  and  together  stood  beside  the  cross  in  the 
cemetery.  Presently  Dick  walked  away ;  and  then  the  old  man 
knelt  down,  bareheaded,  and  prayed  fervently  for  many  minutes. 
Later,  the  father  pointed  a  trembling  finger  at  the  initials. 
*  Why,'  he  demanded  querulously,  *  did  they  not  give  the  lad  his 
full  name  ? '  And  to  this  natural  question  Dick  had  nothing  to 
say. 

'  It  seems,*  murmured  the  old  man  mournfully,  *  that  Mr. 
Crisp,  with  all  his  kindness,  felt  that  the  name  should  perish  also. 
Well,  amen,  amen.    Will  you  give  me  your  arm,  sir  ? ' 

So,  arm  in  arm  they  passed  from  the  pretty  garden  of  sleep. 
Dick  was  really  moved,  and  the  impulse  stirred  within  him  to 
make  fall  confession  there  and  then.  But  he  strangled  it,  and  his 
jaw  grew  set  and  hard.  As  yet  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  change 
in  his  father's  fortunes.  Mr.  Carteret  assumed  none  of  the  outward 
signs  of  prosperity.  He  wore  the  clothes  of  a  poor  parson,  and 
his  talk  flowed  along  the  old  channels,  a  limpid  stream  not  without 
sparkle,  but  babbling  of  no  Pactolian  sands.  And  then,  quite 
suddenly  and  simply,  he  said  that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  a  large 
estate,  and  that  he  wished  to  set  aside  so  much  money  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son,  to  be  expended  as  the  experience  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  might  direct, 

*  You — ^you  are  a  rich  man  ? '  faltered  Dick. 

*  My  son,  sir,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  heir  to  five  thou- 
sand a  year.' 
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Dick  gasped,  and  a  lamp  in  his  throat  stifled  speech  for  a 
season.  Presently  he  asked  politely  the  nature  of  Mr.  Carteret's 
immediate  plans,  and  learned  that  he  was  leaving  San  Lorenzo  for 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  morrow.  Dick  had  determined  not  to  let  his 
&ther  stray  from  his  sight  till  he  had  seen  him  safe  oat  of  the 
country,  but  he  told  himself  that  he  must  confer  with  the  *  Bishop' 
at  once.  The  'Bishop '  must  act  as  go-between ;  the  *  Bishop/  by 
Jove !  should  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  the  *  Bishop  *  would  gladly 
colour  the  facts  and  obscure  the  falsehoods.  So  he  bade  his  fieither 
good-bye,  and  the  old  gentleman  thanked  him  courteously  and 
wished  him  well.  To  speak  truth,  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  particu- 
larly impressed  with  Mr.  Cartwright,  nor  sorry  to  take  learo  of 
him.  Dick  soon  secured  a  buggy,  and  drove  off.  En  route  he 
whistled  gaily,  and  at  intervals  burst  into  song.  He  really  felt 
absurdly  gay. 

The  *  Bishop,'  however,  pulled  a  long  face,  when  he  understood 
what  was  demanded  of  him.    *  It's  too  late,'  said  he. 

*  Do  you  funk  it  ? '  asked  Dick  angrily. 

*  I  do,'  replied  his  reverence. 

*  Well,  he  must  be  told  the  fiswts  before  he  goes  south.' 

Dick  little  knew,  as  he  spoke  so  authoritatively,  that  his  &ther 
was  already  in  possession  of  these  facts.  Within  an  hour  of 
Dick's  departure,  Mr.  Carteret  was  walking  through  the  old 
mission  church,  chatting  with  one  of  the  padres.  From  his 
cicerone  he  learned  that  at  San  Clemente,  not  twenty  miles  away, 
was  another  mission  of  greater  historical  interest,  and  in  finer 
preservation  than  any  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  padre  added 
that  there  was  an  excellent  hotel  at  San  Clemente,  kept  by  two 
Englishmen,  Cartwright  and  Crisp.  Of  course  the  name  Crisp 
tickled  the  parson's  curiosity,  and  he  asked  if  this  Crisp  were  any 
relation  to  the  late  Tudor  Crisp,  who  had  once  lived  in  or  near 
San  Lorenzo.  The  padre  said  promptly  that  these  Crisps  were 
one  and  the  same,'and  was  not  to  be  budged  from  that  assertion 
by  the  most  violent  exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  stranger.  A 
synopsis  of  the  Rev.  Tudor's  history  followed,  and  then  the 
inevitable  question  :  '  Who  is  Cartwright  ? '  Fate  ordained  that 
this  question  was  answered  by  one  of  the  few  men  living  who 
knew  that  Cartwright  was  Carteret ;  and  so,  at  last,  the  unhappy 
fisither  realised  how  diabolically  he  had  been  hoaxed.  Of  his 
suffering  it  becomes  us  not  to  speak,  of  his  just  anger  something 
remains  to  be  said. 
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He  drove  up  to  the  San  Clemente  Hotel  as  the  gnn  waa  set- 
ting, and  both  Dick  and  the  *  Bishop '  came  forward  to  welcome 
him,  but  fell  back  panic-stricken  at  sight  of  his  pale  face  and  fiery 
eyes.  Dick  slipped  aside;  the  'Bishop'  stood  gtill,  rooted  in 
despair. 

*  Is  your  name  Crisp  ? ' 

'  Yes/  faltered  the  *  Bishop.' 

*  The  Rev.  Tudor  Crisp?' 

*  I — er — once  held  deacon's  orders.' 

*  Can  I  see  you  alone  ? ' 

The  *  Bishop '  led  the  way  to  his  own  sanctum,  a  snug  retreat, 
handy  to  the  bar,  and  whence  an  eye  could  be  kept  on  the  bar- 
tender. The  *  Bishop'  was  a  large  man,  but  he  halted  feebly  in 
front  of  the  other,  who,  dilated  in  his  wrath,  strode  along  like  an 
avenging  archangel,  carrying  his  cane  as  it  might  be  a  flaming 
sword. 

*  Now,  sir,'  said  Dick's  father,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  *  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ? ' 

The  *  Bishop '  told  the  story  from  beginning  to  end,  not  quite 
truthfully. 

*  You  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  hatched  this  damnable  plot  ? ' 
The  *  Bishop '  Hed :  '  Yes— I  did.' 

•And  with  the  money  obtained  under  false  pretences  you 
bought  a  saloon,  you,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
The  *  Bishop '  lied :  '  Yes— I  did.' 

*  The  devil  takes  care  of  his  own,'  said  the  parson,  looking 
round,  and  marking  the  comfort  of  the  room. 

*  Not  always,'  said  the  '  Bishop,'  thinking  of  Dick. 

*  Well,  sir,*  continued  the  parson,  '  I'm  told  that  money  can 
work  miracles  in  this  country.  And,  by  God !  if  my  money  can 
send  you  to  gaol,  you  shall  go  there,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  George 
Carteret.' 

*  All  right,'  said  the  *  Bishop.'  '  I — er — I  don't  blame  you.  I 
think  you're  behaving  with  great  moderation.' 

*  Moderation  !  Confound  it !  sir,  are  you  laughing  at  me  ? ' 

*  The  Lord  forbid ! '  ejaculated  Crisp. 
*J!tfen  have  been  shot  for  less  than  this.' 

*  There's  a  pistol  in  that  drawer,'  said  the  *  Bishop '  wearily. 
*  You  can  shoot  if  you  want  to.  Your  money  can  put  me  into 
gaol,  as  you  say,  and  keep  you  out  of  it,  if — if  you  use  that 
pistol.' 

28—2 
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Mr,  Carteret  stared.  The  '  Bishop '  was  beginning  to  pnzzle 
him.  He  stared  still  harder,  and  the  '  Bishop '  blushed ;  an  awkward 
habit  that  he  had  never  rid  himself  of.  Now  a  country  parson, 
who  is  also  a  magistrate,  becomes  in  time  a  shrewd  judge  of  men. 

'  Will  you  kindly  send  for  my — for  your  partner  ? '  he  said 
suddenly,  *  Please  sit  or  stand  where  you  are.  I  think  you'll 
admit  that  I  have  a  right  to  conduct  this  inquiry  in  my  own 
way.' 

Accordingly,  Dick  was  sent  for,  and  soon  he  took  his  stand 
beside  the  '  Bishop,*  facing  the  flaming  blue  eyes  of  his  father. 
Then  Mr.  Carteret  asked  him  point  blank  the  questions  he  had 
put  to  the  other,  and  received  the  same  answers,  the  '  Bish<9 ' 
entering  an  inarticulate  demurrer. 

*  It  appears,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  *  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
telling  this  story.  One  of  you,  possibly,  has  told  the  truth  ;  the 
other  has  unquestionably  lied.  I  confess,'  he  added  dryly,  *  that 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  liar.    He*  is  the  honester  man.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Dick.  '  I'm  about  as  big  a  blackguard  as  youH 
find  anywhere,  but  I'm  your  son  all  the  same.  Father — ^forgive 
me.' 

One  must  confess  that  Dick  played  his  last  trump  in  a  masterly 
fashion.  He  knew  that  whining  wouldn't  avail  him,  or  any  puling 
hypocrisy.    So  he  told  the  truth. 

*  Is  that  what  you  want  ? '  said  the  father  sarcastically.  •  Only 
that :  my  forgiveness  and  my  blessing  ?  * 

Dick's  bold  eyes  fell  beneath  this  thrust. 

*  The  man  who  drove  me  here,'  continued  the  father,  *  told  me 
a  curious  story.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Crisp  here  has  toiled  and 
moiled  for  many  years,  keeping  you  in  comparative  luxury  and 
idleness.  Not  a  word,  sir.  It's  an  open  secret.  For  some  occult 
reason  he  likes  to  pay  this  price  for  your  company.  Having 
supported  you  so  long,  I  presume  he  is  prepare  to  support  you 
to  the  end?' 

*  He's  my  friend,'  said  the  '  Bishop '  stoutly. 

*  My  son,'  said  the  old  man  solemnly,  'died  six  years  ago, 
and  he  can  never,  Ti^ver,'  the  second  word  rang  grimly  out,  *  be 
raised  from  the  dead.  That  man  there,'  his  voice  fedtered  for  the 
first  time,  *  is  another  son  whom  I  do  not  know — ^whom  I  do  not 
want  to  know — ^let  him  ask  himself  if  he  is  fit  to  return  witli  me 
to  England,  to  live  with  those  gentlewomen  his  sisters,  to  inhmt 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  even  such  wealth  as  mine 
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bring  in  their  train.  He  knows  that  he  is  not  fit.  Is  he  fit  to 
take  my  hand  ? ' 

He  stretched  forth  his  lean  white  hand,  the  hand  that  had 
signed  so  many  cheque-.    Dick  did  not  try  to  touch  it.  The 

*  Bishop '  wiped  his  eyes.  The  poor  fellow  looked  the  picture  of 
misery. 

*lf  there  be  the  possibility  of  atonement  for  such  as  he/ 
continned  the  speaker — '  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  dare  to 
say  there  is  not — let  that  atonement  be  made  here  where  he  has 
sinned.  It  seems  that  the  stoppage  of  his  allowance  tempted 
him  to  commit  suicide.  I  did  not  know  my  son  was  a  coward. 
Now,  to  close  for  ever  that  shameful  avenue  down  which  he  might 
slink  from  the  battle,  I  pledge  myself  to  pay  again  that  five 
pounds  a  month  during  my  life,  and  to  secure  the  same  to  Richard 
Cartwi'ight  after  my  death,  so  long  as  he  shall  live.  That,  I 
think,  is  all.' 

He  passed  with  dignity  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  street, 
where  the  buggy  awaited  him.  Dick  remained  standing,  but  the 
'  Bishop'  followed  the  fiEtther,  noting  how,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  his  back  became  bowed  and  his  steps  faltered.  He 
touched  the  old  man  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

*  May  I  take  your  hand  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  am  not  fit,  no  fitter 
than  Dick,  but  ' 

Mr.  Carteret  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  *  Bishop '  pressed  it 
gently. 

*  I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Carteret  after  a  pause,  *  that  you,  sir,  may 
live  to  be  an  honest  man.' 

*  ril  look  after  Dick,'  blubbered  the  '  Bishop,'  sorely  affected. 

*  Dick  will  pan  out  all  right — in  the  end.' 

But  Dick's  fether  shuddered. 

*  It's  very  chilly,'  he  said,  with  a  nervous  cough.  *  Q-ood  night, 
Mr.  Crisp.    Good  night,  and  God  bless  you.' 

Horace  Aknesley  Vachell. 
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So  long  as  men  go  down  to  the  sea  in  great  ships  the  magnificent 
soaring  powers  of  the  albatross  will  exercise  a  strange  and 
irresistible  fascination.  Where  wind  and  wave  strive  their 
hardest,  and  where  icebergs  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will,  the 
great  birds  are  most  at  home ;  they  battle  with  restless  enei^ 
against  the  elements,  as  if  weariness  were  a  thing  unknown,  and 
circle  for  days  around  a  passing  ship  with  no  apparent  effort  to 
themselves.  Amid  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  Southern  Ocean  ail 
kinds  of  the  seafaring  birds  of  the  petrel  family  find  a  trysting- 
place,  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  Kerguelen  Islands  being  &vonrite 
breeding-stations  of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Moseley,  in  his 
•Challenger  Notes,*  records  the  first  appearance  of  the  Great 
Wandering  Albatross  (Diomedea  extdans)  in  latitude  27  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator ;  I  saw  it  from  the  deck  of  a  sailing  vessel 
in  latitude  30  degrees  south,  and  from  this  point  the  birds  were 
our  more  or  less  habitual  companions  until  we  reached  the 
Australian  coast.  The  stately  creature  first  attracted  attention  as 
it  beat  imperceptibly  against  the  wind  from  the  distant  horizon, 
travelling  in  great  circles  towards  the  ship  that  it  always  had  in 
view.  Who  can  gauge  the  sight  of  an  albatross  ?  The  eyes  can 
be  focussed  at  will  to  penetrate  incredible  ranges,  and  a  fragment 
of  food  cast  upon  the  waters  will  rapidly  allure  it  from  distances 
far  beyond  the  powers  of  human  sight. 

To  see  the  enormous  bird  thus  circle  round  the  ship,  with  wings 
fully  expanded,  though  wellnigh  motionless,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Nature.  The  only  muscular  action  visible  is  a 
slight  tremor  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  wings,  a  vibration  so 
rapid  that  it  cannot  be  detected  without  the  most  careful  obs^n^a- 
tion.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  force  employed  in  the  flight,  but 
simply  that  movement  which  sailors  understand  by  the  word 
cant — a  tilting  of  the  body  out  of  the  plane — which  serves  to 
give  both  power  and  direction  in  space.  In  very  calm  weather 
there  is  a  heavy  flapping  of  the  wings ;  in  ratio,  however,  as  the 
force  of  the  wind  increases,  so  muscular  action  disappears,  until  a 
gale  finds  the  albatross  poised  above  the  ship  in  mid-air  with  an 
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easy  grace  which  is  inexpKcable,  Lying  upon  my  back  on  the 
wheelbox,  I  have  with  glasses  riveted  the  eyes  of  such  a  bird  as 
it  hovered  steadily  above  the  mast  of  the  ship.  The  green  irides 
showed  that  curious  expansion  and  contraction  which  is  the 
special  character  of  bird  sight.  Except  for  a  faint  tremor,  the 
wings  moved  not  from  the  horizontal  position ;  the  feet  were 
tucked  away  beneath  the  tail,  and  an  expression  of  gentle  con- 
fidence gave  the  impression  of  a  friendly  sociable  nature.  Dim 
ideas  of  Coleridge  and  *  the  Ancient  Mariner '  floated  through  my 
mind  as  I  gazed  in  silence ;  there  was  an  easy  shot,  and  the  rifle 
was  close  at  hand,  but  the  murderous  act  was  not  committed.  The 
same  albatross  accompanied  us  for  days ;  however  the  wind 
might  rage  or  the  ship  toss  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  it  re- 
mained in  close  attendance,  conveying  a  sense  of  perfect  rest, 
though  hardly,  if  ever,  still.  In  this  lies  the  great  secret  of 
its  attraction,  and  the  evolutions  in  space  are  followed  by  the 
traveller  with  an  interest  that  never  dies. 

By  the  time  that  we  had  approached  Tristan  da  Cunha  three 
or  four  species  of  albatross  had  congregated  round  the  ship,  as 
many  as  thirty  birds  settling  on  the  water  astern  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  for  close  and  continuous  observation.  After 
half  a  gale  of  wind  a  lull  not  infrequently  occurs,  when  the  speed 
is  reduced  to  two  or  three  knots ;  then  the  hungry  creatures 
literally  clamour  for  food.  Directly  a  bird  intends  to  alight,  the 
legs  appear  straddling  downwards  in  ungainly  fashion — a  moment 
when  even  an  albatross  looks  like  an  ill-balanced  goose  of  unwieldy 
size.  For  half  a  minute  it  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
treading  water,  so  to  speak,  until  the  enormous  wings  become 
manageable.  Then  the  bird  swims  with  both  wings  thrown  back, 
like  a  pair  of  lateen  sails,  a  very  Argonaut  on  the  translucent  sea. 
At  length  the  difficulty  is  overcome,  the  wings  are  packed  away, 
and — like  a  large  gull — it  rides  the  waves  with  consummate  ease. 
Sometimes  it  paddles  to  and  fro,  or,  again,  it  dives  gracefully 
beneath  the  surface  after  squids  or  similar  ocean  dainties. 
Half-a-dozen  bird?,  perhaps,  gravely  assemble  to  inspect  an 
empty  beer-bottle  thrown  overboard  to  bob  up  and  down  idly  upon 
the  waves,  and  inquisitive  bills  peck  vigorously  at  the  unsatis- 
factory flotsam,  until  a  battle-royal  disperses  the  family  jmrty. 
The  wiser  ones  meanwhile  hover  in  mid-air,  craning  their  necks 
to  throw  penetrating  glances  from  a  superior  height. 

With  the  birds  settling  by  the  dozen,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
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capture  specimens  for  examination,  without  causing  injury  or 
pain.   Any  sharply  barbed  hook  is  altogether  superfluous ;  the 
albatrosses  absolutely  enjoy  the  excitement,  and  the  sport  obtained 
is  not  without  a  novel  interest.    A  small  metal  frame  should  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  triangle,  attached  to  a  hundred 
yards  of  stout  line,  and  kept  afloat  by  a  good-sized  piece  of  cork. 
The  sides  of  the  metal  frame  are  then  covered  with  bits  of  lat 
pork,  the  hard  skin  of  which  is  securely  bound  thereto ;  the  bait 
is  thrown  astern,  and  the  line  is  slowly  paid  out.  Presently  a  Great 
Albatross  swoops  through  the  air,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  floating  pork.    It  settles  before  the  dainty 
morsel  of  food,  numbers  of  birds  follow  suit,  each  one  made  bold 
by  competition,  and  then  the  sport  begins.    At  this  moment 
additional  line  must  be  given  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
progression  of  the  ship,  thus  enabling  a  bird  to  seize  the  desired 
food.    With  a  sudden  rush  the  supreme  effort  is  made ;  once  or 
twice  the  attempt  proves  ineffectual,  but,  rendered  bold  by  greedi- 
ness, a  final  grab  finds  the  curved  bill  securely  wedged  inside  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  as  the  fierce  tugs  on  the  line  quickly  indicate. 
Steadily  the  haul  is  made,  hand  over  hand,  until  a  helpless  alba- 
tross is  bodily  lifted  on  to  the  poop  in  an  absolutely  uninjured 
condition.    A  slackened  line  enables  the  bird  to  escape,  and  if 
scattered  wits  permitted  such  an  effort  sudden  flight  would  also 
obtain  release.    The  other  birds  invariably  commence  to  attack  a 
captured  comrade,  a  steady  pull  being  required,  even  if  the  line 
does  cut  your  hands,  to  save  it  from  its  friends.    Once  safely  on 
deck,  the  mandibles  are  tied  together ;  for  otherwise  the  bird 
throws  up  an  oily  fluid,  a  disagreeable  habit  possessed  by  all  the 
tribe.    Subject  to  this  precaution,  it  may  wander  gravely  around 
to  survey  the  new  horizon  of  life.    The  large  eyes  gaze  with  a 
truly  pathetic  confidence  expressive  of  anything  but  fear.    It  is  a 
strange  spectacle  to  witness  the  inquisitive  bird  solemnly  waddle 
to  and  fro  among  the  equally  inquisitive  human  beings  around. 
True,  it  objects  slightly  to  the  process  of  measurement,  pecking 
sharply  by  way  of  protest ;  but  a  gentle  box  on  the  ear  soon  induces 
submission  as  the  dimensions  are  rapidly  noted,  the  albatross 
meanwhile  reposing  affectionately  in  the  arms  of  the  second 
officer.    The  specimen  happens  to  be  a  small  one,  but  the  wing 
expansion  from  tip  to  tip  is  no  less  than  ten  feet ;  the  extreme 
length  of  body  is  three  feet  six  inches,  and  the  formidable 
bill  measures  upwards  of  four  inches.  Everything  about  the  Oreat 
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Wandering  Albatross  (D.  exvlcms)  is  vast — the  wings  are  enor- 
mous ;  the  flight  is  reckoned  by  the  thoosanii  miles,  and  its  very 
nest  may  be  found  within  the  extinct  crater  on  the  adjacent 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha — 7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
plumage  varies  greatly  on  different  specimens  and  at  different 
seasons ;  young  ones,  like  our  friend  under  observation,  having  a 
mottled-brown  appearance.  The  bill  has  a  rosy  tinge  at  the  base 
of  the  mandibles,  passing  into  horn  colour  at  the  tip  of  the  curve 
of  the  culmen.  The  head,  neck,  and  body,  together  with  the 
breasts,  are  principally  white ;  the  mantle  has  beautiful  pencillings 
of  black.  The  wings  are  brown  above  and  white  underneath, 
tipped  above  and  below  with  black — an  invariable  character  of  the 
Great  Albatross.  The  tail  is  chiefly  white,  relieved  by  blotches  of 
black,  which  give  the  appearance  of  a  black  bar  edging  the  white 
ooverts.  The  legs,  feet,  and  toes  have  a  peculiar  bluish  grey,  with 
a  suspicion  of  a  livid  pinkish  hue  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The 
black  pupils  are  bordered  with  green.  I  found  eleven  feet  six  inches 
to  be  the  average  wing  measurement,  although  a  gigantic  specimen 
in  the  Sydney  Museum  extends  seventeen  feet  six  inches,  with  a 
biU  six  inches  long.  All  sailors  are  fEuniliar  with  the  Great  Wan- 
dering Albatross  in  its  varying  plumage.  While  the  young  and 
even  second-year  birds  possess  every  variety  of  brown  coloration, 
the  really  mature  specimens — especially  round  the  Horn — are 
nearly  pure  white,  with  the  black  tips  above  and  below.  Most 
of  the  other  species  are  hopelessly  confused  by  sailors  under  the 
general  term  '  Mollymauk '  (a  word  spelt  in  divers  ways),  and  it 
took  me  many  weeks  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds. 

Between  Tristan  da  Cunha  and  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  we  had  the  Sooty  Albatross  for  days  hovering  round 
the  ship  without  distinguishing  it  from  the  flocks  of  the  Giant 
Petrel  (Osaifraga  gigmUea);  the  wedge-shaped  tails,  sombre  plu- 
mage, flight,  and  general  appearance  of  the  two  being  very  similar. 
Only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  could  the  lesson  be  learned* 
The  Sooty  Albatross  has  an  almost  uniform  dark  brown  plumage, 
shading  to  black  at  the  wing-Ups ;  the  feet  are  of  a  pale  flesh 
ootour,  while  the  black  bill  has  a  yellow  margin.  The  central 
quills  of  the  tail  form  a  streak  of  pale  yellow  on  the  dark  ground ; 
the  eyes,  above  all,  having  a  plainly  marked  white  ring.  Some- 
times the  cap  of  the  head  is  grey.  The  Giant  Petrel,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  dark  bill  and  feet,  and  lighter  shading  on  the 
npper  wing  surfietces.   The  nostrils  of  all  the  albatrosses  form 
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tubes  placed  loDgitudinally ;  the  true  petrels  have  a  pair  of 
conical  tubes  with  circular  orifices.  The  'Cape  Hen/  again, 
differs  from  both  the  Sooty  Albatross  and  the  Griant  Petrel.  It  is 
also  a  large  brown  Procellaria,  predacious  and  hawk-like;  it  is 
usually  solitary  or  in  pairs — appearing  suddenly,  to  hover  over  the 
ship,  at  eventide,  and  disappearing  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  I 
have  seen  a  pair  hawking  in  Table  Bay,  birds  with  laboured  flight, 
cumbersome  wings,  and  a  rounded  spreading  tail.  I  think 
Moseley  calls  it  Procdlaria  cequvnoctialis.  None  of  these  birds 
could  ever  be  persuaded  to  take  a  bait. 

One  evening  in  the  latitudes  of  the  iceberg  regions  a  glorious 
sunset  flooded  the  heavens  with  singular  colour  shades ;  towards 
the  west  delicate  tints  of  the  palest  orange  faded  away  into  subtle 
blends  of  blue  and  green.  Films  of  silver  clouds  formed  in  the 
finest  sprays  on  the  colour  ground,  comparable  only  to  the  den- 
dritic crystals  of  hoar-frost  on  a  vast  scale.  The  foliation  extended 
across  the  entire  western  horizon  in  beauty  indescribable.  A 
spectral  bird  flitted  through  the  flood  of  light,  the  tender  colours 
of  the  sky  being  reflected  on  the  white  plumage  of  what  appeared 
to  be  an  albatross,  now  tinted  orange  in  the  sunset.  It  proved  to 
be  the  Snowy  Petrel  (P.  nivea\  a  fine  bird,  but  unduly  enlarged 
now,  owing  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions.  Its  kind  is 
rarely  seen  far  away  from  the  Antarctic  ice,  and  this  solitary 
specimen  vanished  like  a  phantom  from  our  sight. 

Our  first  *  MoUymauk '  was  borrowed  from  the  sea — ^for  almost 
every  bird  I  took  on  the  triangle  was  returned  uninjured  to  the 
water — near  Tristan  da  Cunha,  the  only  known  breeding-place  of 
its  species  (DioToedea  chlororhynchvs  of  Gould).  It  is  a  much 
smaller  and  more  compact  bird  than  the  Wandering  Albatross, 
and  infinitely  more  symmetrical  in  proportions.  Here  are  the 
measurements  and  description  from  a  living  specimen  on  the 
deck.  The  body  is  three  feet  long,  with  neck  and  head  thick  in 
proportion.  The  wings  are  seven  feet  across.  The  breast  md 
body  are  pure  white,  the  wings  being  white  above  tipped  with 
black  and  bordered,  curiously,  with  black  underneath.  The  head 
is  white,  with  an  exquisite  mantle  of  pearly  grey ;  and  the 
white  tail  has  black  edging  at  the  extremity.  The  bill  is  quite 
distinctive  on  account  of  the  bold  yellow  line  down  the  centre  of 
the  upper  mandible  shading  to  a  brilliant  orange  culmen ;  the 
lower  mandible  is  black  edged  with  yellow.  I  afterwards  confirmed 
my  notes  by  a  reference  to  Oould's  fine  book,  and  can  testify  to 
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the  feithful  representations  of  every  8i)ecies  of  albatross.  The 
bird  in  question  is  very  daring  in  approaching  a  ship,  swims  and 
dives  with  consummate  ease,  and  is  readily  caught  on  a  line.  The 
nearly  allied  Culminated  Albatross  (i).  culminata)  is  similar  in  size 
and  shape.  The  bill  is  black  edged  with  yellow,  the  central 
yellow  line  terminating  in  a  black  culmen.  The  white  head 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dark  mantle,  and  the  uniform 
brown  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  tipped  with  black  serves 
to  distinguish  the  bird  on  the  wing.  The  feet  are  orange-yellow. 
It  is  &r  more  generally  distributed  than  the  previous  species, 
having  many  breeding-stations. 

Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  South  Pole  this  year,  if 
we  might  judge  by  the  unusual  quantities  of  icebergs  encountered 
by  every  ship  following  the  Cape  route  to  Australia.     In  the 
latitude  of  Kerguelen  Islands,  for  example,  hundreds  of  bergs 
surrounded  ships  for  days  at  a  time,  rendering  navigation  a  most 
arduous  task.     A  single  iceberg  measured  ten  miles,  with  a 
height  of  800  feet  above  water,  and  smaller  masses  could  be 
counted  by  the  score.     Somewhere  between  Kerguelen  and 
Amsterdam  Island  another  *  MoUymauk '  appeared — the  Black- 
browed  Albatross  (Z).  mdanophrys),  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
of  its  race.    It  is  quite  fearless,  rushing  again  and  again  at  the 
pork-baited  line,  even  returning  a  second  time  after  having  been 
caught  and  placed  back  in  the  sea.    I  measured  a  specimen  six 
feet  nine  inches  across  the  wings,  the  body  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one  inches  firom  bill  to  tail.    The  bill  is  entirely  black;  the 
cheeks  are  black,  the  brows  have  grey  streaks  with  a  corresponding 
mark  below  the  eyes,  and  the  mantle  is  dark.    The  feet  likewise 
are  black.    A  singular  accident  happened  with  one  of  these  birds. 
After  the  beak  had  been  loosely  tied,  the  creature  contrived  to 
slip  through  the  rails  overbowl.    We  all  felt  that  starvation 
would  be  the  result  of  the  mishap ;  but  events  proved  otherwise. 
Forty-eight  hours  afterwards  the  identical  albatross  reappeared  in 
our  wake,  the  piece  of  string  still  hanging  to  one  foot.    The  cir- 
cumstance shows  that  the  same  birds  follow  a  ship  for  many  days. 
At  night  they  sleep  upon  the  waters ;  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
in  the  daytime  with  the  head  tucked  back  behind  the  wing. 
Until  the  early  autumn  of  1897  no  living  albatross  had  been  seen 
in  England.    Last  year,  however,  this  same  black-browed  species 
was  taJi^en  in  an  exhausted  condition  by  a  working  man  in  the  Fen 
Country ;  it  was  amply  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Gumey,  junior,  of 
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Norwich,  whose  opinion  was  quite  confirmed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Saunders.  Either  this  albatross  had  travelled  from  the  cold 
Southern  regions  through  the  tropics,  or  the  species  occurs  in  the 
Far  North.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  the  record  is 
also  given  of  an  immature  albatross  which  was  shot  by  the  captain 
of  a  Dundee  whaler,  the  stuffed  specimen  being  in  the  Peterhead 
Museum.  Is  it  possible  that  they  breed,  unknown  to  ornitho- 
logists, in  the  Arctic  Circle?  The  question  is  not  altogether 
without  interest. 

Off  Tasmania,  in  Bass  Straits,  and  in  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  the  Shy  Albatross  {D.  cauta)  is  always  to  be  seen.  The 
coloration  is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  black-browed  species, 
except  for  yellow  markings  on  the  bill  and  a  strange  yellow  strip 
of  bare  skin  which  goes  back  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  visible  only  when  the  mandibles  are 
open.    Mr.  D.  le  Souef,  of  the  Melbourne  Zoological  Gkirdens, 
informs  me  that  the  reason  for  this  membrane  is  that  by  its  means 
the  mouth  can  be  stretched  sufficiently  wide  for  the  young  birds 
to  insert  their  heads  far  enough  to  obtain  oily  food  direct  from  the 
parents'  mouth.    He  found  the  birds  nesting  on  one  of  the 
Hunter  group  of  islands,  north-west  of  Tasmania.    The  nest  is 
constructed  near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  so  that  the  birds  can  fly 
off  with  a  downward  sweep,  thus  obviating  a  common  difficulty 
with  all  albatrosses,  viz.  the  starting  to  fly  from  dry  land.  Even 
at  sea  they  always  prefer  to  rise  from  the  crest  of  a  wave.  The 
egg  of  the  Shy  Albatross  varies  slightly  in  size ;  a  ffdr  example 
measures  4*38  inches  in  length  by  2*70.    One  only  is  found  in 
each  nest  near  the  ground,  the  male  and  female  sitting  cdtemately 
during  incubation.    Mr.  le  Souef  found  the  nest  to  be  composed 
of  chocolate-coloured  mud  intermixed  with  rootlets,  grasses,  &c., 
so  as  to  form  a  peaty  substance.    It  was  three  to  seven  inches 
above  the  ground,  with  a  diameter  of  a  foot.    The  female  secretes 
her  egg  in  a  kind  of  longitudinal  slit  which  is  below  the  breast- 
bone and  devoid  of  feathers.    The  colour  of  the  egg  is  white, 
slightly  freckled  with  reddish-brown  spots  easily  removed  by 
washing,  and  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  stain  from  the  red  earth 
rather  than  to  natural  causes.     The  bird  itself  measures  eight 
feet  across  the  wings.    The  egg  of  the  Tristan  da  Cunha 
'Mollymauk'  is  slightly  smaller  and  more  elongate,  also  pure 
white  in  colour.    The  Great  Wandering  Albatross  has  an  egg 
fully  a  third  larger  than  that  of  the  Shy  Albatross.    The  young 
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birds  are  delightful  little  fat  fluffy  balls  of  white  or  grey  down 
with  black  bills.  After  the  parents  leave  the  nest,  the  little 
ones  live  for  many  weeks  on  their  own  fat,  while  the  parents 
roam  at  sea. 

The  last  albatross,  the  short-tailed  species  (D.  brcuJiyura),  is  a 
bird  of  the  Pacific  and  Chinese  seas.  I  saw  one  or  two,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  off  Cape  Leenwin.  At  first  sight  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  D.  exulans,  but  the  body  is  much  shorter, 
the  tail  is  truncate,  and  the  bill  has  peculiarities.  The  entire 
plumage  is  a  rich  brown  without  black  wing-tips,  the  white 
face  giving  a  very  singular  appearance.  It  refused  to  take  any 
bait,  and  invariably  kept  a  long  distance  from  the  ship.  Among 
the  albatrosses  this  last  is  the  only  one  which  habitually  travels 
north  of  the  line. 

On  the  wing  the  albatross  is  a  silent  bird ;  at  rare  intervals 
only  is  its  cry  heard.  After  a  specimen  of  D.  exvlans  had 
been  returned  to  the  sea  I  heard  it  give  forth  several  short 
trumpeting-calls  rather  suggestive  of  wild  geese  on  a  winter's 
night.  The  ^  Mollymauks '  utter  sounds  when  quarreUing  for 
food  among  themselves,  the  cry  being  discordant,  like  angry  gulls. 
The  Sooty  Albatrosses  scream  at  one  another  occasionally  on  the 
wing.  No  species  seems  to  have  borne  the  journey  home  to 
England,  as  they  die  in  captivity  on  board  ship.  At  Bandwick, 
near  Sydney,  I  know  of  one  of  the  *  Mollymauks '  having  lived  for 
fifteen  years  in  a  garden.  It  is  a  universal  pet,  a  sort  of 
monarch  of  the  domain,  and  quite  unabashed  even  at  the  presence 
of  strangers.  It  will  answer  to  call,  possesses  an  imperturbable 
temper,  and  is  gentleness  itself  with  children.  Although  the 
'thrice  resounding  waves'  for  ever  reverberate  on  the  shore 
close  at  hand,  the  bird,  strangely  enough,  never  evinces  the 
slightest  desire  to  return  to  a  seafaring  life.  Yet  on  a  ship 
the  captive  refuses  all  food,  and  simply  pines  away ;  the  heat  of 
the  tropics  is  said  to  be  always  fatal. 
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In  the  old  times  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  literature,  and  pre- 
snmably  also  in  life,  that  children  were  under  a  considerable 
obligation  to  their  parents  for  the  bare  &ct  of  existence.  Manj 
affecting  appeals  in  drama  from  father  to  child  resolve  themselves 
simply  into  the  following  inquiry  :  But  for  me  where  would  you 
have  been  ?  and  its  corollary.    Since  you  owe  everything  to  me, 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  you  should  display  your  gratitude  by 
doing  what  I  ask  of  you  ?    Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
logic  in  the  plea,  though  I  cannot  recollect  that  it  was  ever 
successful.    Still,  the  whole  scheme  of  filial  duty  was  based  ori- 
ginally on  the  belief  that  it  was  very  good  of  parents  to  bring  their 
children  into  the  world ;  and  it  dates  back  to  an  age  when  people 
married  explicitly  in  order  to  have  children,  and  when  every  man 
owed  it  to  his  family  not  to  die  without  lineage.  Gradually, 
however,  that  change  came  to  pass  which  makes  the  dividing  line 
between  the  modern  world  and  the  ancient — the  change  in  the 
relations  between  woman  and  man.    The  unit  of  society  was  no 
longer  the  family,  but  the  individual,  who  sought  his  own  good 
and  his  own  completion,  irrespective  of  his  fiEimily  connections. 
The  bride  assumed  a  new  importance,  a  value  in  her  own  right, 
since  man  no  longer  demanded  in  marriage  a  woman,  but  the 
woman ;  and,  as  romanticism  strengthened,  the  thought  of  issue 
in  marriage  receded  further  and  further  into  the  background* 
And  so  it  has  gone  on.    Shakespeare  in  the  Sonnets  utters  his 
magnificent  laudation  of  the  '  marriage  of  true  minds ; '  but  you 
also  find  him  insisting  on  the  notion  that  '  of  feirest  creatures 
we  desire  increase.'    In  Browning,  who  is  your  typical  modem 
poet  of  love,  the  man  thinks  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  but 
the  womaD,  the  woman  of  nothing  but  the  man.    And,  to  come 
down  to  prose,  I  would  assert  boldly  that  those  of  us  who  marry 
to  please  ourselves — which  is  upon  the  whole  the  usual  proceeding 
—desire  simply  the  society  of  a  certain  person,  with  whom  to  live 
out  life,  and  accept  the  consequences,  with  or  without  enthusiasm. 
We  do  not  feel  that  in  bringing  infiemts  into  the  world  we  are 
fulfilling  a  sacred  duty ;  we  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  an  arrangement  which  our  lives 
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demand.  What  is  more,  our  neighbom^  are  inclined  to  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter.  We  know  exactly  the  area  of  the  world's 
surface,  and  the  statistics  of  population  terrify  us ;  we  all  realise 
how  few  places  there  are  and  how  many  seek  them ;  and  by  a 
natural  consequence  we  deprecate  rather  than  rejoice  in  what 
Tennyson  called  *  the  torrent  of  babies/ 

Still,  there  was  always  the  old  argument  to  fsAl  back  on  :  if  we 
did  good  to  no  one  else,  at  least  our  children  would  thank  us  for  the 
original  benefit  of  existence ;  and  till  this  century  the  argument 
was  never  challenged.  (Edipus,  Job,  or  Swift,  the  famous  unhappy, 
might  curse  the  day  when  they  were  bom,  but  mankind  regarded 
their  utterance  as  a  startling  paradox,  a  final  proof  of  their  excep- 
tional infelicity.  Now,  pessimism  has  gradually  pervaded  the  air ; 
and  though  men  and  women  cling  more  tenaciously  to  life  than  ever 
they  did,  and  in  order  to  go  on  breathing  will  submit  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  German  water-cure,  the  world  at  large  is  ready' to  ques- 
tion whether  life  really  is  worth  living.  I  believe  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  during  the  vacant  months  of  one  autunm  by  the 
*  Daily  Telegraph,'  and  that  clinches  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  pessimism.  That  being  so,  how  is  a  father  to  say, '  My  son,  you 
are  indebted  to  me  for  your  life,'  when  he  knows  that  his  son  may 
retort,  '  Sir,  I  was  never  consulted  in  the  matter '  ?  The  father  has 
brought  the  child  into  the  world ;  but  suppose  the  child  does  not 
like  the  world  when  it  gets  there,  how  is  he  to  answer  for  it  ?  He 
cannot  say  that  he  married  in  order  to  confer  the  blessing  of 
existence  upon  other  creatures ;  he  cannot  say  that  duty  impelled 
him  to  do  so ;  and  society  will  not  even  applaud  him  for  having 
given  another  subject  to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Majesty's  subjects  being 
already  too  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  son's  retort,  if  it  be 
made,  seems  to  me  unanswerable,  and  the  father  can  only  confess 
that  he  has  taken  an  unpardonable  liberty  with  another  human 
being. 

Add  to  this  that  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  fatalism 
has  flung  us  into  a  blind  belief  in  the  unlimited  consequences  of 
heredity.  A  child's  ancestry,  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  our 
modem  preachers,  the  dramatists  and  novel  writers,  determines 
absolutely  not  only  the  child's  character,  but  the  events  in  his  or 
her  life.  Consequently,  for  whatever  misfortunes  befall  the  child, 
for  whatever  misdeeds  he  may  commit,  the  parents  are  responsible, 
who  brought  him  inconsiderately  into  the  world ;  and  especially 
the  father,  since  with  him  the  business  of  selection  is  still  held 
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chiefly  to  lie.  Take  all  these  considerations  together — I  believe 
they  exist,  though  obscurely  and  half  realised,  at  the  back  of  many 
minds — and  can  you  wonder  at  the  apologetic  attitude  which  the 
modem  parent  assumes  to  the  modem  child  ?  It  is  no  longer, 
*  My  son,  I  am  your  father,  and  your  mother  is  your  mother,  and  if 
you  do  not  love,  honour,  and  obey  us  you  are  an  ungrateftd  dog.' 
Bather  the  poor  man  has  the  air  of  saying  :  '  My  dear  boy,  my 
constitution  is  not  all  it  ought  to  be,  and  my  great-grandMher 
committed  suicide :  what  can  I  do  to  atone  for  the  gout  which 
will  certainly  be  your  portion,  and  the  hereditary  bias  which  may 
probably  incline  you  to  cut  your  throat  ?  Take  five  shillings  a 
week  pocket-money,  and  try  to  bear  up. — My  dear  girl,  your 
mother's  great-aunt  ran  away  with  the  footman ;  and  the  worst  is, 
that  I  knew  the  fact  when  I  married. — Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  let 
me  have  to  reproach  myself  more  than  I  already  do  for  having 
started  you  in  life  with  this  fatal  predisposition  to  levity  of 
conduct.' 

Perhaps  the  state  of  mind  which  I  have  described  is  rather 
inculcated  than  attained ;  perhaps  not  even  doctors  inquire  with 
any  accuracy  into  the  medical  pedigree  of  the  young  ladies  whom 
they  desire  to  marry  ;  and  perhaps  the  world  in  general  would  still 
approve  rather  than  reprobate  the  action  of  a  lady  who,  when  her 
ficmcS  was  ordered  to  South  Africa  with  lung-disease,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  doomed  man,  refused  to  break  off  the  engagement,  married 
him,  and  in  a  few  years  brought  him  back  as  strong  as  the  rest  of  us. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  to-day  the  morality  of  her  action, 
as  well  as  its  wisdom,  would  be  questioned ;  half  a  century  ago 
she  would  have  been  haUed  as  a  heroine.  I  do  not  know  that 
public  opinion  on  this  matter  has  yet  become  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained to  affect  conduct,  though  I  believe  that  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  difficult  for  any  man  or  woman  with  insanity  in  the  family 
to  get  married.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  sense  of  parental 
responsibility  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  within 
the  century  that  is  just  closing.  A  hundred  years  ago,  or  less, 
if  parents  saw  that  their  children  were  in  good  health,  had  -proper 
food  and  dress,  and  acquired,  in  addition  to  their  rudiments,  the 
accomplishments  necessary  to  their  station — a  little  French, 
music,  and  drawing  for  the  girls,  a  little  Latin  and  Chreek  for  the 
boys — the  parents  were  held  to  be  amply  fulfilling  their  duty« 
The  duty  of  children,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  plain :  to  learn 
their  lessons,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  elders  when  they 
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were  not  wanted,  and  to  be  cheerful,  and  not  noisy,  when  they 
were  encouraged  to  appear.  Consider  for  a  moment  in  this  con- 
nection the  writings  of  Miss  Austen,  which  I  maintain  to  be, 
among  other  things,  a  series  of  invaluable  documents  for  the 
social  history  of  her  time.  Miss  Austen — I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography' — loved 
children,  and  they  loved  her.  But  I  confess  I  should  never  have 
guessed  it  from  her  writings,  for  in  them  *  boys '  always  rhymes 
to  *  noise,'  and  the  most  frequent  object  of  her  satire  is  *the 
injudicious  mother,'  who  does  not  keep  her  children  where  they 
ought  to  be — in  the  nursery.  Nowadays  we  are  in  a  lamentable 
transition  period.  We  still  think  our  children  a  nuisance — for  the 
modem  parent  is  at  heart  deplorably  unregenerate — but  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  entitled  to  think  so.  I  cannot  illustrate  the 
modem  mother's  frame  of  mind  better  than  by  quoting  some 
verses  written  by  Mrs.  Dearmer,  a  lady  whose  picture-books  are 
one  of  the  many  things  which  make  the  child  of  to-day  much 
luckier  than  his  foremnners  : — 


I  think  the  world  is  really  sad, 

I  can  do  nothing  but  annoy ; 
For  little  boys  are  all  bom  bad, 

And  I  am  bom  a  little  boy. 

It  doesn't  matter  what's  the  game, 
Whether  it's  Indians,  trains,  or  ball ; 

I  always  know  I  am  to  blame 
If  I  amose  myself  at  aU. 

I  said  one  day  on  mother's  knee, 
*  If  you  would  send  us  right  away 

To  foreign  lands  across  the  sea. 
You  wouldn't  see  us  every  day. 

•  We  shouldn't  worry  any  more 

In  those  strange  lands  with  queer  new  toys ; 
But  here  we  stamp  and  play  and  roar, 
And  wear  your  life  out  with  our  noise. 

*  The  savages  would  never  mind, 

And  you'd  be  glad  to  have  us  go ; 
There  nobody  would  be  unkind — 
For  you  dislike  your  children  so.' 

Then  mother  turned,  and  looked  quite  red- 
I  do  not  think  she  could  have  heard ; 

She  put  me  off  her  knee  instead 
Of  (answering  one  single  word. 
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She  went,  and  did  not  even  nod. 

What  had  I  said  that  could  annoj  7 
Mothers  are  really  very  odd 

If  you  are  born  a  little  boy. 


The  mother's  contrition,  which  Mrs.  Dearmer  indicates  in  this 
delicate  roundabout  way,  is  quite  true  to  life  nowadays;  but 
the  average  matron  of  the  early  Victorian  period  would  have 
known  nothing  of  such  heartburnings.  Mrs.  Dearmer's  lady 
finds  her  children  troublesome  at  times — which  is  quite  natoial — 
but  she  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  very  wrong  of  her  to  be  so 
intolerant.  Her  grandmother  would  have  packed  the  infants 
promptly  out  of  the  room,  and  never  troubled  to  justify  hers^ 
for  doing  so.  To  be  with  their  elders  was  a  privilege  which 
children  had  to  merit  by  good  behaviour,  and  being  good  meant 
being  quiet.  Even  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  in  many  ways  antici- 
pated the  modem  theories,  was  quite  clear  about  that.  To  her 
mind  the  duty  of  children  not  to  annoy  their  parents  was  much 
more  peremptory  than  the  duty  of  parents  to  amuse  their 
children  ;  whereas  nowadays  we  are  distinctly  taught  that  parents 
have  no  right  to  be  annoyed.  I  should  greatly  like  to  call  up 
Miss  Edgeworth  from  the  shades  and  ask  her  to  comment,  for 
instance,  on  Mrs.  Dearmer's  poem.  She  would  explain,  I  think, 
to  the  parent  how,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  rewards  and  ptmish- 
menty  even  a  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  little 
boy  can  be  induced  to  enjoy  himself  quietly  in  a  comer  ;  and  to 
the  little  boy  undoubtedly  she  would  say,  that  if  he  wishes  other 
people  to  be  agreeable  to  him  he  must  be  agreeable  to  other 
people,  and  consequently  must  not  shake  the  table  when  his 
mother  is  writing  (see  *  Little  Frank/  passim).  She  certainly 
would  never  insist,  as  a  good  many  people  do  nowadays,  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  health  of  little  boys  that  they  should  ^  stamp  and 
play  and  roar,'  and  consequently  that  grown-up  people  have  just 
got  to  put  up  with  it. 

The  case  of  the  Edgeworths  is  really  instmctive.  *  It  was  the 
lot  of  Maria  Edgeworth,'  observes  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  a  very  chami- 
ing  chapter  of  the  *  Literary  History  of  England,'  *  to  be  trained  in 
one  of  those  somewhat  appalling  family  seminaries  of  all  the 
virtues  where  nothing  escapes  the  system  of  education,  and  every- 
thing is  made  subservient  to  the  moral  discipline  of  the  house.' 
Mr.  Edgeworth  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  means  and  no 
occupation,  who  bad  a  turn  for  natural  science  and  a  passion  for 
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lecturing  his  company ;  and  this  passion  he  indulged  for  the 
benefit  of  his  children.  The  most  exacting  Froebelian  conld  not 
expect  any  parent  to  take  himself  more  seriously  as  a  parent 
than  did  Mr  Edgeworth,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his 
children  adored  him.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  this  model  father.  I  do  not  find  that  he 
made  any  endeavour  to  enter  into  his  children's  pleasures;  he 
did  his  best  to  make  them  take  up  his  own  whims,  and  to  become 
little  patterns  of  the  great  exemplar  who  sat  daily  at  the  head  of 
the  long  breakfast-table.  The  model  parent,  in  short,  in  this 
instance,  was  a  prig  and  a  maker  of  prigs ;  and  that  is,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  what  the  model  parent  is  fatally  apt  to  become. 

*  Come,  now,  let  us  live  for  our  children.'   Such,  itappears,  was 
the  message  which  Froebel,  the  great  apostle  of  modem  theories 
on  education,  delivered.    Let  us  educate  them  so  that,  I  suppose, 
they  in  their  tura  may  live  for  their  children,  and  the  world  be 
perpetually  full  of  parents  sacrificing  their  own  lives  to  make  their 
children  so  moral  that  these  in  their  turn  will  repeat  the  sacrifice, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    For  if  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
the  modem  theorist  is  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  that  character, 
not  instruction,  is  the  object  of  education.    We  are  to  teach  our 
children,  not  how  to  be  good — for  the  assumption  is  that  children 
are  not  bad,  and  that  if  they  do  what  they  ought  not  to,  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  education  or  of  their  hereditary  tendencies — but  how 
to  be  observant,  how  to  be  cheerful,  even  how  to  play.    In  many 
cases  the  adoption  of  these  theories  has  an  ironical  result ;  the 
modem  mother  is  so  profoundly  convinced  that  this  business  of 
education  is  a  difficult  and  subtle  business,  only  to  be  conducted 
by  an  expert,  that  she  packs  her  children  out  of  the  house  as  soon 
as  they  can  walk,  and  salves  her  conscience  by  paying  the  bilL  In 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  you  find  innumerable  complaints  of  the 
fashionable  lady  who  made  over  her  child  to  a  foster-mother,  and 
found  the  little  creature  a  great  nuisance  when  it  returned  to 
her.  Nowadays  those  ladies  would  have  no  trouble  in  the  matter ; 
they  could  conmiit  their  infants  to  a  system,  and  explain  to  the 
next  person  who  took  them  in  to  dinner  how  essential  it  was  that 
the  early  training  of  a  himian  creature  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
person  who  had  minutely  studied  the  mental  processes  of  children 
and  understood  the  harmoniously  proportionate  development  of 
body  and  mind.    Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  would  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  advo<»te  of  the  Kindergarten  if  it  had  existed  in  her 
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time,  and  if  she  ooold  have  fonnd  some  one  to  pay  the  fees  for  h^. 
StUly  the  people  who  merely  find  in  modem  theories  an  excuse  for 
washing  their  hands  entirely  of  parental  duties  are  rare ;  the 
average  mother  desires  her  children's  presence ;  so  does  the  aver- 
age £ather — in  moderation.  But  the  parent  who  is  theoiy-bitten 
is  apt  to  turn  a  pleasure  into  a  duty  and  to  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  domestic  intercourse.  The  other  day  a  &iend  of  mine 
was  talking  to  a  proud  father  about  his  child — a  delightful  little 
girl,  fresh  and  dainty,  as  charming  as  a  kitten.  'What  good 
company  she  must  be  for  you ! '  said  my  friend.  ^  Yes/  the  fiither 
answered,  '  and  how  sad  to  think  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  it  all 
in  a  year ! '  My  friend  naturally  inquired  if  there  was  any  reason 
to  be  alarmed — ^any  impending  separation.  It  was  not  that.  In  a 
year  the  little  girl  would  reach  the  age  of  three.  *  And  you  know 
it  is  recognised  that  when  a  child  comes  to  three  you  must  never 
say  anything  before  it  without  thinking  of  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  on  the  child's  character.' 

This  is  a  true  stoiy,  and  the  man  was  an  intelligent  man,  and 
quite  serious.  Can  one  conceive  of  anything  more  lamentable  ? 
A  person  in  ordinary  society  who  should  never  speak  or  act  with- 
out weighing  the  probable  moral  effect  of  his  word  or  action, 
would  be  simply  intolerable;  but  his  neighbours  would  in  all 
likelihood  never  find  him  out ;  they  would  simply  put  him  down 
as  a  bore.  Now,  one  of  the  feicts  that  we  all  admit  is  the  perfectly 
appalling  insight  of  the  pupil  into  the  teacher's  mind — an  insight 
narrow  and  unjust,  but  all  the  more  appalling  on  that  account. 
If  a  parent  were  to  assume  this  attitude  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  child,  the  child  would  find  him  out  instinctively  before  it  was 
five  years  old;  it  would  know  that  it  was  being  consciously 
moulded,  and  it  would  resent  the  fact,  as  it  ought  to.  And  if, 
instead  of  a  child,  there  were  children,  they  would  talk  it  over 
among  themselves  and  laugh  at  the  inefficacy  of  the  method. 
No  human  being  likes  to  be  ^  influenced,'  least  of  all  by  some 
one  who  is  trying  to  conceal  the  process ;  and  the  modem  theory 
is,  I  imagine,  that  children  should  not  be  preached  to  or  exhorted, 
but  that  they  should  be  unconsciously  guided  in  a  desirable  direc- 
tion. The  result  would  be  one  of  two  things :  either  th^  child 
would  submit  knowingly  to  the  process,  and  would  thereby  lose 
much  of  its  natural  and  invaluable  instinct  of  self-assertion — 
would  be  trained,  in  short,  to  undervalue  and  diminish  its  own 
individuality ;  or  else— and  this  would  be,  happily,  a  much  more 
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frequent  occurrence — it  would  develop  character  by  an  instinctive 
rebellion  against  the  directing  influence.  Character  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  given  or  imposed  from  without ;  it  can  only  grow ; 
though  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
growth,  like  that  of  a  flower  in  a  greenhouse.  The  people  who 
talk  about  developing  character  are  like  those  who  seek  to  create 
health  by  administering  a  succession  of  drugs ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  believe  that  both  character  and  health  are  best  promoted  by 
judicious  letting  alone.  There  is  often  worse  mischief  done 
by  parental  interference  than  by  parental  neglect :  I  appeal  to 
Mr.  George  Meredith  and  the  example  of  Richard  Feverel.  The 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  is  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
simple  and  natural  way — living,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  early  part 
of  his  life  among  people  who  are  kind  to  him,  but  whose  orders 
he  has  to  obey  without  questioning,  and  who  are  for  the  most 
part  occupied  with  their  own  interests — who  live  their  own  lives 
and  let  him  live  his.  But  if  from  the  moment  a  child  comes 
into  the  room  the  father  and  mother  have  to  put  a  constraint 
upon  themselves — to  shape  their  conduct  and  conversation  for 
the  particular  end  of  his  moral  advantage — instantly  the  con- 
ditions become  forced  and  unnatural.  The  behaviour  and  talk  of 
ordinary  decent  people  have  in  them  nothing  that  can  hurt  a  child; 
for  the  most  part,  if  they  go  on  without  reference  to  him,  the 
child  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  them,  engrossed  in  his  own  con- 
cerns ;  for  the  rest,  they  appeal  to  his  curiosity,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  wakens  in  him  that  vague  speculation  which  is  the  beginning 
of  independent  thought.  His  character  is  forming  itself,  both 
by  obedience  to  rules  and  by  collision  with  them,  and  it  does  not 
need  the  administration  of  perpetual  moral  prescriptions — ^pre- 
scriptions of  which  no  doctor  can  foretell  the  effect.  Nothing  can 
compensate  to  a  child  for  the  loss  of  a  country  bringing  up ;  not 
because  in  the  country  he  learns  to  observe  Nature  (one  of  the 
things  about  which  the  modern  theorist  is  stark  mad) — for  the 
same  child  who  in  the  country  picks  up  the  names  of  wild  flowers, 
and  can  tell  you  the  markings  of  every  bird's  egg,  will  get  by 
heart  in  London  all  the  regimental  facings  or  the  list  of  river 
steamers,  information  quite  as  valuable  as  the  other — but  because 
in  the  coxmtry  he  is  far  more  left  to  himself.  He  can  run  about 
and  associate  with  the  fmn.  labourers,  learning  something  of  a 
class  whom  he  may  never  come  across  in  after-life;  contract 
friendships  with  unwashed  and  ragged  little  boys,  and  in  their 
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company  continually  get  his  feet  wet — physically  and  morally 
too,  if  you  like — without  the  least  apprehension  of  catching  cold. 
In  town  he  is  under  observation  all  the  time,  watched  over  by 
some  one  possessing  a  theory  of  what  is  good  for  his  soul  and 
body.  It  is  in  town  chiefly  that  children  suffer  from  that  physical 
and  moral  coddling  which  is  the  deadly  vice  of  the  modem  parent. 
A  lady  was  explaining  the  other  day  that  a  certain  portrait  of  her 
son  had  been  completed  only  with  great  difficulty.  At  every 
sitting  the  child's  temperature  went  up  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
almost  feared  that  the  portrait  must  be  given  up ;  it  was  too 
strong  an  excitement ! 

Indeed,  a  chief  objection  to  the  plan  of  living  for  our  children 
is  the  tendency  of  anxious  parents  to  create  some  occupation  for 
their  anxiety.  An  old-fiashioned  mother  would  have  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  run  about  taking  her  little  boy's  temperature 
at  odd  times.  If  we  are  to  be  continually  fussing  over  our 
children's  health,  there  results^  a  formidable  demand  upon  oar 
actual  time,  and,  what  is  worse,  upon  the  leisure  of  our  thoughts. 
This  is  in  itself  undesirable ;  but  the  worst  is  that  we  are  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  bring  up  a  race  of  valetudinarians.  The*  little  boy 
who  is  used  to  have  his  temperature  taken  when  he  sits  for  his 
picture,  will  certainly  injure  his  health  when  he  comes  to  be  a 
man  by  the  simple  fact  of  thinking  too  much  about  it ;  and  I 
should  greatly  fear  that  the  little  girl  whose  father  sets  a  watch 
upon  his  lips  in  her  presence  from  the  time  she  is  three  years  old, 
will  grow  up  into  a  moral  valetudinarian,  who  is  the  worst  type 
of  prig.  Happily,  the  best  meant  experiments  on  character  often 
lead  to  results  as  widely  different  from  those  that  are  naturally 
to  be  expected  as  they  are  from  the  consummation  contemplated 
by  the  experimentalist. 

Nature  is  too  hard  for  any  theory  or  system.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  children  who  have  been  brought  up  to  expect  that  a 
reason  shall  be  given  them  for  whatever  they  are  told  to  do,  or 
even  children  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  obedience  is  not 
necessary  unless  they  approve  of  the  reasons  given,  may  take 
their  place  in  life  without  friction  or  annoyance  to  themselves  and 
their  neighbours.  They  have  inherited  instincts  of  self-adapta- 
tion, which  will  guide  them  a  great  deal  more  surely  than  (heir 
own  crude  reasonings.  But  in  all  probability  they  will  have  been 
a  nuisance  to  themselves  while  they  were  growing  up,  and 
certainly  will  have  been  a  nuisance  to  their  parents.    I  believe  in 
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the  experience  of  the  race  as  against  any  individual  theory,  and 
the  experience  of  the  race  advises  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  do  what  they  are  bid  without  asking  for  reasons.  They  will 
infidlibly  reason  for  themselves  on  the  injunctions,  they  will 
judge  their  parents,  and  if  the  orders  are  unreasonable  will  judge 
them  adversely ;  that  is  the  menace  which  it  behoves  parents  to 
bear  in  mind.  But  a  child  does  not  expect  to  be  considered  in 
all  things;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  set  out  to  live 
for  our  children,  instead  of  living  for  our  own  ideas  and 
work  in  the  world,  we  shall  be  putting  things  on  a  topsy-turvy 
basis,  and  sending  our  children  out  into  life  equipped  with 
a  terribly  undue  sense  of  their  own  importance.  The  adult 
mind  has  other  work  to  do  than  to  concentrate  itself  exclu- 
sively upon  the  interests  of  a  domestic  circle ;  and  I  think  the 
best  plan  is  for  decent,  clean-minded  people  to  go  their  own 
way  in  freedom,  not  constrained  by  the  presence  of  their  children, 
nor  continually  condescending  to  the  undeveloped  intelligence. 
Depend  upon  it  (as  the  *  Spectator '  says),  this  continual  stooping 
of  the  back  is  good  neither  for  the  one  who  stoops  nor  for  the  one 
who  is  stooped  to.  Mr.  Edgeworth  (to  revert  to  our  great  example 
of  the  model  parent)  acquired  a  habit  of  imparting  instruction 
which  made  him  intolerable  in  all  societies,  and  while  he  was 
teaching  to  his  children  (there  were  nineteen  or  twenty  of  them 
by  four  or  five  successive  spouses)  the  theory  of  soap-bubbles  and 
how  to  make  a  model  of  a  water-mill,  he  left  the  entire  management 
of  his  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  upon  his  death  the 
eldest  son,  imbued  with  all  this  valuable  mechanical  knowledge, 
proved  perfectly  incompetent  to  deal  with  troublesome  tenants, 
and  directly  a  land  crisis  came  handed  the  books  of  the  estate 
back  to  the  much-overworked  Maria.  His  intelligence  had  been 
studiously  developed,  as  Froebel  would  have  dictated,  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance ;  he  had  not  been  taught  the  lesson  of 
doing  something  that  he  understood  nothing  about  just  because 
he  had  got  to  do  it. 

That  is  where  the  modem  theorists  seem  to  me  hopelessly  in 
error.  Both  for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  part  they  adopt  a 
system  of  spoon-feeding.  They  do  not  trust  nature,  which,  if  you 
provide  food,  will  generally  provide  the  digestion.  And  the 
modem  parent,  so  feu:  as  I  can  see,  gulps  down  wholesale  what  one 
may  call  the  mud-pie  theory  of  education.  Education  used  to  begin 
with  the  ABC;  but  if  you  send  your  children  to  a  Kindergarten, 
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the  children  will  be  taught  to  regard  the  alphabet  as  a  very 
advanced  branch  of  knowledge.  They  will  be  taught  educational 
games ;  a  whole  class  of  them  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  crawl, 
pretending  to  be  caterpillars ;  then  they  get  up  and  flap  their 
hands  about  because  they  have  become  butterflies;  that  is  a 
lesson  in  the  life-history  of  the  insect  world.  They  model  in  clay 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  that  a  pig  has  four  legs  and  a  tail ; 
they  plait  rushes  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  their  faculties  by  acquiring  manual 
dexterity ;  they  build  houses  with  bricks  that  they  may  learn  how 
to  carry  out  a  design.  I  have  heard  of  an  instructress  of  Kinder- 
garten teachers  who  made  her  pupils  devote  an  hour  a  day  to 
learning  how  to  hop  like  frogs,  that  they  might  be  able  to  impart 
the  accomplishment.  Even  if  you  do  not  send  your  children  to  a 
Kindergarten,  its  theories  invade  your  domestic  happiness.  People 
give  you  complicated  Elindergarten  toys,  and  the  unfortunate 
parent  has  first  to  learn  how  to  work  the  toys,  and  then  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  work  them.  But  as  for  reading,  that  is 
considered  to  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  budding  intelligence. 

By  Froebel's system  even  the  rudiments  are  expressly  prohibited 
till  a  child  is  six,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  reading  is  dis- 
couraged afterwards.  A  very  clever  parent  was  explaining  to  me 
not  long  ago  that  his  very  clever  little  son  was  not  taught  to  read 
because  little  boys  invariably  put  themselves  into  unhygienic 
attitudes  over  a  book.  They  read  doubled  up,  and  that  is  bad  for 
their  digestions  ;  or  they  read  lying  on  their  stomachs,  and  that 
is  bad  for  their  eyes.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  risk  the  hygiene 
for  the  sake  of  the  education.  The  only  valuable  knowledge  is 
the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves ;  and  to  teach  a 
child  how  to  read  is  to  give  him  the  key  to  a  world  inexpressibly 
wider  than  that  in  which  he  moves.  It  is  rare  for  boys  to  go  to 
school  possessing  anything  that  can  really  be  called  knowledge ; 
but  those  who  do  have  invariably  got  their  knowledge  by  miscel- 
laneous reading  in  books  which  they  only  half  comprehended.  It 
is  not  a  habit  that  is  acquired  at  school,  where  every  hour  has 
its  fixed  occupation ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  average  child  has 
only  five  or  six  years,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  in  which  to  form  it 
And  I  confess  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  postpone  the  chance 
of  acquiring  this  habit  even  to  the  most  scientific  instruction  in 
building  bricks  or  in  making  mud-pies.  In  short,  I  would  teadi 
a  child  first  of  all  how  to  read,  because  by  teaching  him  to  read 
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yoQ  pat  him  in  possession  of  the  employment  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  delightful  to  many  children,  and  those  the  most  intel- 
ligent ;  because  you  enable  him  to  amuse  himself  quietly,  and 
because  you  give  him  the  best  chance  to  find  out  what  sort  of  things 
really  interest  him  in  life.  You  open  the  door  to  that  cultivation 
of  his  own  mind  by  himself  which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

The  rest  of  education  stands  on  a  different  footing.  It  is  not 
an  amusement,  and  you  only  do  harm  by  pretending  that  it  is. 
The  young  teacher  nearly  always  sets  out  with  a  theory  that  his 
or  her  business  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  think.  In  every 
public  school  you  will  find  young  masters  who  neglect  their 
proper  business — with  the  best  intentions — in  order  to  pass  the 
time  agreeably  by  discoursing  on  subjects  in  which  they  wish 
their  pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest ;  and  other  masters,  to 
whom  their  pupils  pass  on,  have  with  much  bitterness  to  teach  the 
boys  what  they  ought  to  have  been  made  to  learn  in  these  agree- 
able half-hours.  No  human  being  can  teach  another  how  to  think, 
any  more  than  he  can  teach  him  how  to  digest ;  he  can  at  the 
most  indicate  the  conditions  of  healthy  digestion  and  clear 
thought.  But  he  can,  and  he  ought  to,  teach  him  how  to  learn, 
which  is  a  deliberate  conscious  effort  of  the  will  and  the  memory ; 
and  to  make  this  effort  is  not  an  easy  nor  a  comfortable  process. 
You  may  decoy  a  child  into  knowing  all  the  names  of  the  counties 
and  rivers  of  England — and  he  will  not  be  a  great  deal  the  better 
for  the  knowledge — but  you  cannot  cajole  him  into  learning  how 
to  learn.  I  see  lesson-books  entitled  *  French  without  Tears,'  and 
so  forth,  and  I  distrust  those  lesson-books.  At  all  events,  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  best  teacher  that  I  ever  knew  there  were  enough 
tears  shed  to  fill  many  buckets,  and  the  pupils  were  the  teacher's 
own  children.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  learnt  in  that 
schoolroom,  but  they  learnt  how  to  learn,  and  they  even  gained  a 
taste  for  the  business.  If  they  liked  what  they  had  to  do,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  they  did  not,  they  were  made  to  do  it  all  the 
same — at  what  a  cost  of  energy  and  patience  only  those  who  have 
taught  can  realise.  I  read  in  '  Child  Life,'  which  is  understood  to 
be  the  official  organ  of  the  most  enlightened  Froebelians,  the 
rebuke  administered  to  a  lecturer  when  she  took  upon  herself  to 
exhort  her  Kindergarten  students  to  patience :  '  There  was  a  look 
of  surprise  on  every  face,  and  at  last  one  student  spoke  up  and 
said,  "  But  how  can  one  feel  impatient  with  a  little  child  ?  "  * 
The  rest  of  us  are  not  so  Froebelian  as  all  that,  and  I  am  sure 
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that  the  teacher  of  whose  success  I  spoke  had  such  ample  cause 
for  impatience  as  uo  animal  in  creation  but  the  human  child  can 
a£ford.  But  when  noses  had  to  be  kept  to  the  grindstone,  they 
were  kept  there,  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  end  the  reluctant 
intelligence  made  the  effort  which  was  demanded  of  it  and  learnt. 
Morally^  it  learnt  that  efforts  had  to  be  made ;  intellectually,  it 
learnt  how  to  make  them.  That  is  the  double  lesson — the  neces- 
sity of  learning  and  the  way  to  learn — ^which  ought  to  be  imparted 
to  every  child  before  it  goes  to  a  school,  where  the  pupil  takes  his 
or  her  place  in  a  class  of  twenty.  In  such  a  class  the  teach^'s 
business  is  to  teach  a  definite  thing ;  but  the  unfortunate  pupil 
who  has  not  learnt  how  to  learn  cannot  receive  the  individual 
attention  necessary  to  get  him  over  this  first  step.  Under  the 
Kindergarten  system  he  will  have  learnt  only  to  expect  that  every 
obstacle  will  be  smoothed  away,  and  I  suspect  that  he  will  be 
very  like  a  creature  who  has  been  taught  to  swim  on  dry  land  and 
is  pitched  into  the  water.  The  last  thing  that  I  should  be  afraid 
of  is  overstraining  a  child's  intelligence  in  the  initial  stages.  Once 
the  child  has  learnt  how  to  learn  there  is  a  danger,  and  the 
anxious  parent  may  easily  do  a  mischief  by  impressing  unduly 
upon  a  willing  boy  the  transcendent  importance  of  passing  a  par- 
ticular examination.  Even  if  his  elders  are  convinced  that  a 
child's  whole  future  is  at  stake  upon  a  single  success,  it  is  both 
unfair  and  unwise  to  make  the  child  share  this  tremendous 
anxiety,  too  heavy  a  strain  for  the  young  nerves.  That  is  an 
error  to  which  the  modem  arrangements  predispose  all  of  us ;  but 
it  does  not  spring  from  a  theory.  What  I  am  concerned  with  here 
is  the  theory  which  seeks  to  confound  work  with  play,  and  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  learning,  in  which  all  the  labour  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  pupil  to  the  teacher.  I  have  no  personal  experience  of 
the  matter,  and  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  the  pupils  come 
from  a  good  Kindergarten  knowing  what  they  ought  to  know,  and 
knowing  it  well.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  is  deficient 
in  the  most  vital  point  of  all :  that  it  does  not  enforce  the  lesson  of 
personal  effort,  and  that  in  laying  itself  out  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  the  learner  it  makes  them  too  easy,  and  does  not  make  sufiS- 
cient  demand  upon  attention.  If  it  does  not  call  forth  a  conscious 
and  deliberate  concentration  of  memory  or  reason  by  an  exercise 
of  will  in  the  learner,  it  fails  in  its  function. 

The  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  already  had  naturally  her  views 
upon  the  art  fh9  practised — for  teaching,  with  all  deference  to 
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Froeb^l,  is  an  art,  and  not  a  science — bat,  like  all  artists,  she 
could  not  define  her  method.  The  Bible,  common-sense,  and 
good  English  poetry  were  the  things  which  she  laid  down  as  a 
basis  for  elementary  education ;  but,  of  course,  the  word  *  common- 
sense'  begs  the  whole  question.  Still,  there  is  an  element  of  sug^^ 
gestion  in  the  list.  Good  English  poetry  was  ruled  out  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  foolish  and  wrong  for  children 
to  learn  to  repeat  words  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  precise 
meaning ;  and  then  there  is  a  very  curious  passage,  in  which  poor 
Rosamond  is  reprimanded  when  she  wants  to  repeat  the  opening 
of  Gray's  *  Elegy'  *  because  the  lines  sound  so  very  pretty.'  Her 
mother  tells  her  that  she  does  not  know  what  'curfew'  means, 
nor  a  '  knell ; '  Rosamond  replies,  as  one  would  say  like  a  very  in- 
telligent little  girl,  that  she  cannot  tell  the  meaning  of  every 
word,  but  she  knows  the  general  meaning.  '  It  means  that  the 
day  is  going  ;  that  it  is  evening ;  that  it  is  growing  dark.'  How- 
ever, tMs  avails  nothing,  and  she  is  reduced  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind,  and  accepts,  as  the  most  appropriate  poetry  for  her  years,  a 
description  in  rhymed  couplets  of  a  weaving  machine — apparently 
the  work  of  her  condescending  father. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  many  ways  the  type  of  the  modern  parent, 
is  not  quite  in  the  movement  on  this  point.  Everybody  admits 
nowadays  that  it  is  well  to  encourage  children  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  sound  of  beautiful  words,  and  in  the  Froebelian  system  great 
importance  is  given  to  learning  verses  by  heart.  But  the  verses 
are  verses  specially  composed,  written  down  to  the  infEmt  intelli- 
gence, and  for  that  reason  scarcely  examples  of  good  English  poetry. 
It  is  again  the  method  of  spoon-feeding  adopted,  instead  of  letting 
a  child  learn  by  heart,  as  children  will  do  with  enthusiasm, 
the  ringing  phrases  of  Macaulay's  'Lays'  or  the  songs  of 
Shakespeare,  which  they  repeat  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sound,  training  their  ear  and  their  instinct  insensibly  to  the 
beauties  and  the  uses  of  language,  which  is  the  instrument  of  all 
human  business  and  the  material  body  of  thought.  In  education, 
as  in  life,  a  child  gains  continually  by  contact  with  the  unfamiliar, 
at  whose  meaning  he  guesses.  It  is  from  the  mind's  tendency  to 
conjecture  that  we  learn  to  think. 

All  modem  theorists  lay  great  stress,  like  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on 
the  importance  in  elementary  education  of  physical  science.  I 
confess  to  a  prejudice  on  this  matter.  The  worst  educated  men 
among  men  of  high  intelligence  that  I  have  ever  met  were  mathe- 
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maticians ;  and  next  to  them  in  order  of  deficiency  I  shotild  put 
men  of  science.  Nobody  disputes  the  value  or  the  interest  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  indifferent  training  for 
the  mind.  I  can  never  forget  that  Darwin,  who  in  his  young  days 
loved  Shakespeare,  when  old  lost  all  pleasure  in  him,  but  continued 
to  delight  in  the  commonplace  novel  with  a  happy  ending.  It  seems 
as  if  a  mind  dwelling  perpetually  on  the  tangible  and  definite— on 
the  thing  that  can  be  absolutely  proved  or  disproved — ^lost  its 
sense  of  the  mystery  and  fetscination  which  hang  about  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  I  think  that  by  early  insistence  upon  physical  science 
you  may  develop  an  undue  bias  for  the  material  fact,  a  contempt 
or  distaste  for  the  unascertainable ;  and  the  business  of  life  does 
not  deal  with  fixed  quantities.  Still,  there  is  enough  in  science 
tp  stimulate  the  imagination,  heaven  knows  !  and  of  the  value  of 
its  study  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the  mind  I  have  no  expe- 
rience. Comparatively  few  people  have ;  but  no  doubt  it  will  be 
tried.  It  is  an  age  of  science  and  experiments,  and  since  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  education  is  a  science,  experiments 
will  be  tried  in  education. 

There  exists  in  London  a  club — the  Sesame — ^which  provides 
sitting-rooms,  dinners,  newspapers  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  belong  to  it ;  but  in  its  inception  it  was 
not  as  other  clubs.  It  began  with  an  association  of  people  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  spreading  knowledge  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  educational  reform ;  it  was,  in  short,  and  still  is  in  some 
degree,  a  club  for  the  production  of  the  educated  mother,  and,  if 
possible,  of  the  educated  father  also.  The  Sesame  Club,  as  I 
understand,  issues  *  Child  Life,'  the  paper  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  identifies  itself  in  this  way  with  the  Kindergarten 
system.  It  has  even  founded  an  ideal  Kindergarten,  where  stu- 
dents may  go  to  practise  Froebelian  methods  upon  children  who 
receive  a  gratuitous  schooling.  Young  ladies  may  go  there  in 
order  to  become  educated  mothers  and  competent  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  'such  objects  as  child  developmtot,  natural 
science,  hygiene,  and  general  household  management,'  as  well  as 
education.  If  you  ask  for  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  ideals 
to  which  the  modem  parent,  as  represented  by  this  club,  sub- 
scribes (in  both  senses),  one  is  provided  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes : 
*  The  great  work  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  help  the  child  to  inte- 
grate his  personal,  material,  social,  and  religious  worlds.'  The 
definition  may  not  be  very  comprehensible,  but  it  sounds  suffi- 
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ciently  comprehensive — too  much  so  for  my  lildng.  I  should  like 
to  adjure  the  modem  parent  to  ask  a  little  less  of  education  and 
trust  a  little  more  to  nature. 

It  seems  that  the  present  generation — the  people  whose 
children  are  growing  up — are  convinced  that  they  themselves  were 
extremely  ill  educated,  and  are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be 
wiser  than  their  parents.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  bad  as 
all  that.  My  friends  appear  to  me  to  be  very  agreeable  and  well- 
educated  people,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 
bringing-up  which  made  them  what  they  are — if  indeed  the  system 
had  much  to  say  to  it.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  any  case,  being 
brought  up  among  the  same  persons,  they  would  have  turned  out 
much  the  same  whatever  method  had  been  adopted.  I'he  moral  part 
of  education  is  a  thing  that  can  be  delegated  to  no  Elindergarten 
in  the  world.  Our  conduct,  in  so  fax  as  it  does  not  proceed  directly 
firom  our  innate  qualities,  is  governed  by  imitation,  conscious  and 
unconscious.  The  people  who  influence  us  first  are  our  parents, 
with  whom  we  must  live  in  some  degree  of  intimacy ;  afterwards  we 
are  chiefly  affected  by  the  associates  whom  we  choose  for  ourselves. 
Admiration  is  at  the  root  of  it,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  a  child 
is  to  look  up  to  the  grown-up  people  it  lives  with  and  to  adopt 
their  ideas,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  elders  behave  natu- 
rally. Boys  do  not  imitate  their  schoolmasters,  for  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  their  masters  assume  a  behaviour  for  their 
edification  ;  perfect  naturalness  is  hardly  possible  in  the  relation 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and,  the  more  we  think  about  influencing  our 
own  children,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  accomplish  it.  Lady  Isabel 
Margesson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Women's  Congress  (reprinted 
in  *  Child  life declares  that  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  *  self-express 
ourselves.'  I  think  she  is  needlessly  disquieted  about  the  matter. 
Children  understand  their  parents  very  well,  and  when  one  human 
being  deliberately  tries  to  explain  himself  or  herself  to  another, 
the  result  is  nearly  always  misunderstanding;  this  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  the  quarrels  of  lovers.  The  one  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  fear — ^habitual  fear.  If  you  cow  a  puppy  you  can  do 
nothing  with  it,  and  some  children  are  cowed — oftenest  by  a 
stinging  tongue.  I  will  say  this  for  the  modem  parent — that  this 
evil  is  &r  less  common  than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  even 
half  a  century  ago ;  the  father  is  not  that  awe-inspiring  personage 
he  once  was.    Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  one  need  not  be 
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serionsly  afraid  of  his  becoming  in  many  cases  a  sort  of  amateur 
schoolmaster,  like  Mr.  Edgeworth  or  the  model  Froebelian  parent. 

As  for  the  intellectual  side  of  education,  I  merely  wish  to  urge 
that  the  simpler  and  more  definite  our  aims  are,  the  more  probable 
will  be  their  attainment.  Exactly  what  children,  boys  and  girls, 
ought  to  learn  at  school  may  be  matter  for  discussion,  though  I 
can  conceive  of  no  more  proper  basis  of  study  than  language, 
which  is  to  be  the  vehicle  of  all  our  ideas  and  our  means  of  com- 
municating with  our  fellows.  But  the  essential  thing  is  that  they 
should  learn  what  they  are  set  to  learn;  and  the  sooner  they  learn 
that  they  have  got  to  learn,  the  better.  I  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  this  simple  but  invaluable  knowledge  will  be  acquired 
in  a  place  that  aims  at  integrating  the  material,  moral,  social,  and 
religious  worlds  of  a  child,  and  teaching  him  how  to  play. 

Stephen  Gwyw. 
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THE   HOME  ARMY. 
BY  HESKETH  PRICHARP. 

A  STEEL-GREY  cliurch  in  the  green  centre  of  an  English  county 
saw  the  curtain  raised  upon  the  first  act,  when  a  brown-haired 
girl  was,  one  frosty  morning,  married  to  a  British  officer.  They 
had  already  been  engaged  for  i^me  time  when  out  of  the  level 
of  halcyon  days  arose  the  rumour  of  war  in  South  Africa.  A  few 
weeks  later  came  the  summons  to  the  front.  The  lover  went  to 
tell  the  matter  to  her  whom  it  most  concerned.  What  they  said 
to  each  other  lies  sacred  in  the  memory  of  each  ;  the  end  of  it  was, 
she  elected  to  bear  his  name,  whatever  the  dim  future  held  of 
better  or  of  worse,  and  the  marriage-bells  rang  out  over  the  yellow 
stubbles  and  the  russet  land.  The  honeymoon  was  spent  largely 
in  cabs  and  in  buying  water-bottles,  filters,  waterproof  blankets, 
and  other  campaigning  kit.  It  closed  at  one  o'clock  of  an  autumn 
day,  when  the  wind  from  the  Island  dried  the  tears  in  gazing  eyes 
as  they  watched  the  slate-grey  ship  lessen  down  the  reaches  of 
Southampton  Water. 

Nor,  as  you  know,  was  this  particular  instance  at  all  unique. 
SisterS;  wives,  and  mothers,  the  same  partings  happened,  the  same 
ordeal  was  accepted  and  bravely  gone  through  in  every  county 
between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Shetlands — ay,  and  not  only 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  the 
Colonies.  The  hearts  of  the  women  were  as  high  and  ready  as  the 
courage  of  the  men,  and  yet  the  women's  part  is  far  the  harder  of 
the  two.  Theirs  it  is  to  *  fight  the  fight  of  sit  down,'  to  shiver 
with  sick  fear  at  the  strident  howl  of  the  newsboy  in  the  street,  to 
lie  awake  through  the  *  dead  unhappy  night,  when  the  rain  is  on 
the  roof.'  To  them  the  war  is  a  nightmare  through  which  they 
catch  glimpses  of  the  men  they  love  struggling  and  turning  in 
the  riot  of  a  grapple,  or  else  lying  and  watching  with  weary  eyes 
the  little  angry  spurts  of  smoke  that  break  from  the  grim  en- 
trenched hills,  of  which  those  at  home  read. 

And  how  great  is  the  part  they  play,  this  home  army !  They 
are  the  groundwork  of  the  fighters'  thoughts,  the  loadstones  to 
which  the  individual  mind  and  heart  of  the  soldier  turns,  as  he 
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lies  in  the  trenches  or  rests  after  the  assault.  When  we  called 
out  the  Reserve,  what  was  the  proportion  that  Mled  to  answer  the 
summons  ?  Only  five  per  cent. !  In  these  figures  you  have  the 
record  of  the  great  victory  of  British  women  over  themselves  and 
their  inclinations.  Whatever  the  temper  of  the  men,  surely  more 
would  have  £Etiled  to  present  themselves  had  not  the  courage  of 
their  wives  and  mothers  matched  their  own.  To  any  victories  we 
may  achieve  abroad,  we  must  therefore  add  the  victory  of  the  women 
who  have  done  their  part.  They  are  of  all  ranks  and  all  classes. 
Some  have  offered  at  their  country's  shrine  many,  others  have 
given  the  widow's  mite — ^in  sooth,  all  they  had. 

The  sons,  the  husbands,  the  brothers  have  a  hundred  allevia- 
tions ;  they  may  win  honour,  even  if  it  be  won  only  in  death. 
To  the  women  remains  nothing  save  suspense  and  sorrow  in  the 
supreme  event.  They  do  not  hear  the  inspiriting  battle-music ; 
they  do  not  know  the  strenuous  joy  of  victory.  They  are  left 
alone  with  their  imaginations  and  their  fears,  their  whole  horizon 
overcast  with  the  darkness  of  doubt.  There  are  at  present  two 
armies — the  one  on  the  veldt  which  fights,  and  the  one  at  home 
which  hopes,  and  prays,  and  waits.  And  each  would  be  incom- 
plete without  the  other. 

But  to  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  marriage  in  the  face  of 
war.  There  are  some  who  will  condemn  it  for  many  judicious 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because  they  cannot  understand  a  love  that 
prefers  to  bear  the  name  of  the  loved,  whatever  may  chance, 
whether  life  or  death  be  waiting  ahead.  Nothing  is  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  as  the  frequency  of  these  marriages,  each  to  be 
followed  60  soon  by  a  parting.  They  would  be  impossible  in  a 
decadent  nation. 

There  are  leaders,  too,  in  this  great  unofficial  army.  They 
take  rank  according  to  their  sacrifice  for  the  country.  It  would 
be  easy  to  run  over  a  dozen  names  of  families  whose  men  have 
answered  the  call  in  phalanx. 

Picture  the  awakening  camp !  The  men  eager  for  develop- 
ments, the  meals  seasoned  with  excitement  and  the  roar  and  rush 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  which  hardly  leaves  time  for  thought. 
At  night  they  turn  in  wearily  for  their  appointed  spell  of  sleep. 
The  fortunes  of  the  war,  the  swift  changes,  the  swirling  activity  of 
life,  hold  nostalgia  from  them.  And  now  consider  the  day  of  the 
other  army,  who  have  nothing  save  a  background  of  monotony  to 
paint  their  fancies  upon.    It  is  an  sdou  of  suspense,  spurred  by 
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each  edition  of  the  papers  into  greater  keenness.  The  joy  of  victory 
is  for  them  overshadowed  by  the  cost.  They  live  a  disjointed  life  : 
the  old  employments  do  not  interest,  the  old  amusements  amnse 
no  longer.  It  will  be  time,  they  say,  to  think  of  such  things  when 
the  war  is  over. 

At  the  head  of  them  is  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  as 
many  of  her  own  blood  in  peril  as  any  of  her  subjects.  There  are 
to-day  in  South  Africa  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
soldiers ;  there  must  be,  therefore,  half  a  million  women  who  have 
a  stake  in  the  campaign — sisters,  mothers,  and  wives.  Of  this  vast 
number,  to  one  hundred  thousand  at  least  the  return  of  one 
individual  from  the  war  means  almost  everything.  And  you  meet 
them  everywhere — in  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  in  railway  carriages, 
at  the  War  Office.  To  them  the  war  is  not  a  series  of  battles,  but 
one  battle  indefinitely  prolonged,  broken  only  by  the  lists  of 
casualties,  which  they  read  feverishly  for  the  one  name.  It  is, 
thank  God,  in  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  absent.  Their 
eyes  are  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude,  only  to  cloud  again  as  they 
strive  to  penetrate  the  dimness  of  the  future. 

For  many  years  we,  as  a  nation,  have  not  known  real  war,  by 
which  I  mean  war  which  casts  its  shadow  not  upon  a  few  homes, 
but  over  the  whole  land.  The  nearest  knowledge  gained  of  it  by 
the  women  of  to-day  is  a  memory  of  the  firelight  tales  told  them 
by  their  grandmothers  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  even 
as  they  in  their  turn  will  tell  their  grandchildren  tales  of  the 
Boer  war. 

'  I  have  asked  you,  who  have  always  served  near  me,  to  come 
here  that  I  may  take  leave  of  you  before  you  start  on  your  loog 
voyage  to  a  distant  part  of  my  Empire,  in  whose  defence  your 
comrades  are  now  so  nobly  fighting.  I  know  that  you  will  always 
do  your  duty  to  your  Sovereign  and  country,  wherever  that  duty 
may  lead  you,  and  I  pray  Grod  to  protect  you  and  bring  you  back 
safely  home.' 

So  spoke  the  Queen,  and  it  is  a  keynote  speech.  The  bulk  of 
the  women  of  England  echo  it.  *  Youll  be  careful  for  my  sake,' 
they  perhaps  implore  in  parting,  and  yet  they  know  that  the 
request  is,  in  a  way,  a  vain  one.  Nor  would  they  have  it  other- 
wise. This  great  army  of  women  has  one  duty,  which  is  self- 
sacrifice.  They  have  their  campaign  to  go  through  ;  their  victories 
are  the  letters  they  receive,  their  defeats  the  passing  of  the  mail 
from  Africa  without  news  of  those  they  love.  Look  at  the  welcome 
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given  to  any  stranger  who  knows  something,  anything,  of  the 
Transvaal  or  of  Natal!  Polite  commonplaces  drop  at  once,  a 
hundred  questions  are  asked.  Is  the  water  so  very  bad  ?  Can  it 
be  true  that,  once  the  Drakensberg  ridges  are  carried,  the  back  of 
the  Boer  resistance  will  be  broken,  and  the  war  itself  perhaps  over 
in  a  month  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  sunstroke  is  common  on  the  veldt  ? 
Are  the  Boers  really  cruel?  Yes,  if  you  have  been  in  South 
Africa  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  your  reception  by  the  average 
family  who  has  a  member  fighting  there.  They  hunger  for  firsts 
hand  information.    They  will  quote  you  for  months. 

The  war  has  been  very  liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  lesser  agonies. 
There  was  a  subaltern  I  knew  who  promised  to  telegraph  home 
after  every  battle.  A  battle  in  which  his  family  knew  he  was  en- 
gaged was  fought  on  a  Friday,  but  not  till  the  following  Tuesday 
did  his  telegram  of '  safe '  come  to  hand.  The  blocked  wires  were 
of  course  responsible  for  the  delay.  His  mother  and  his  sisters 
look  back  upon  that  week-end  as  a  long  nightmare. 

Many  a  white  lie,  of  which  there  will,  we  hope,  be  no  record  in 
the  book  of  the  angel  whose  duty  it  is  to  transcribe  the  idle  word, 
has  served  as  a  balm  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  this  great  silent 
listening  army.  There  is  a  woman  living  in  a  Lowland  county 
upon  the  outskirts  of  a  town.  Her  two  sons  are  with  the 
Highland  Brigade,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  asked  on 
all  sides  how  she  was  to  gain  information  of  their  safety.  Could 
word  be  telegraphed  to  her?    *You  will  not  need  it,'  said  a 

gentleman.    *  No  news  must  be  good  news,  Mrs.  M  ;  if  there 

should  be  any  mischance,  you  would  be  the  very  first  to  hear/ 
So  Mrs.  M.  does  not  read  with  dim  spectacles  the  weekly  edition 
of  her  provincial  paper.  *  They  told  me  that  in  case  anything 
happened — which  God  grant  it  may  not ! — that  I  should  be  the 
very  first  to  hear  of  it,*  she  says,  and  the  fallacy  has  saved  her 
many  a  night  of  fear. 

I  can  recall  another  figure,  this  time  an  old  well-set  man,  an 
ex-sergeant,  now  stationmaster  upon  a  line  by  which  few  seem  to 
travel.  His  windy  office  is  each  evening  the  meeting-place  of 
those  neighbours  who  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  war.  There 
the  rare  letter  which  comes  from  the  front  is  read,  re-read,  and 
criticised.  A  young  man  from  that  district  is  with  the 
2nd  Devons.  News  of  BuUer's  fights  came  one  evening  to  the 
desolate  and  wind-swept  platform ;  the  old  stationmaster  read  it  out 
in  his  hoarse  high  voice.    '  My  boy  will  have  been  in  that,'  said 
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the  father.  '  Ay/  replied  the  ex-sergeant,  *  honour  to  him  and  to 
you,  he  will.'  Common  tales,  I  know,  everyday  ordinary  tales, 
but  still  bearing  a  significance  all  their  own.  And  to  the  soldiers 
seven  thousand  miles  away  it  is  a  help  and  a  glory  to  feel  that 
each  move  of  theirs  is  eagerly  looked  for  and  follow^,  not  only  by 
the  nation  at  large,  but  also  by  the  little  coterie  around  the 
hearthstones  of  their  native  place,  whose  praise  and  whose  pride 
mean  so  much  to  them. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to 
have  moved  constantly  from  country  to  country.  Everywhere  in 
our  own  Colonies,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  one  dominant 
interest  proved  to  be  the  day's  telegrams.  The  war  and  the  war 
news  was  the  loadstone  of  nearly  every  man's  existence.  But  fax 
away  from  English  speech,  in  a  desolate  port  of  the  western 
seas,  I  landed  one  gleaming  tropic  morning.  There  was  only 
a  single  Englishman  in  that  unwholesome  little  town,  and  he  had 
been  there  for  years.  He  came  down  to  the  broken  wharf  to 
meet  me.  '  Grot  any  news  of  the  war  ? '  were  hb  first  words  ; 
•  I've  a  bottle  of  champagne  up  at  the  house  waiting  to  be  drunk 
to  the  first  big  British  victory.' 

And  later  again  in  another  port  I  came  across  a  quaint  and, 
in  its  way,  a  pathetic  figure.  It  was  that  of  an  old,  old  man. 
Ahnost  all  the  marks  by  which  you  can  detect  a  white  man  had 
Csdlen  from  him.  He  was  a  doctor,  he  said*  His  medical  equip- 
ments consisted  of  a  dictionary  and  a  case  of  unclean  instruments. 
The  tropics  had  set  their  mark  deeply  upon  him.  His  eyes  were 
listless  and  bleared  with  ophthalmia,  his  coat  hung  away  from 
his  little  bony  shoulders.  No  mosquito  would  touch  him.  Among 
his  fellow*men  he  was  something  of  a  laughing-stock.  He  took 
an  embarrassing  and  peculiar  fancy  to  me,  and  continually  desired 
me  to  benefit  myself  free  of  all  charge  of  his  medical  knowledge. 
'  There's  no  disease  this  cursed  country  grows  I  can't  cure,'  he 
would  proclaim  in  his  high  pipe ;  *  if  you  get  ill  you  come  to  me, 
and  I'll  straighten  you  out  double-quick.'  And  every  one  would 
callously  laugh  at  him,  at  which  he  would  waggle  his  old  head 
and  chuckle.    Such  was  the  man. 

One  evening,  however,  I  went  along  to  that  club,  with  its 
desolate  outlook  over  the  marshy,  brackish,  and  unprofitable  waste. 
Coming  near,  I  heard^  the  well-known,  high,  old  voice  raised  in 
anger.  I  hurried  at  the  sound,  and  ran  up  the  steps,  for  I  had 
^own  half  to  like  the  disre£;utable  old  creature.   There  he  was, 
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makiiig  a  picture  I  shall  never  quite  forget,  with  his  lean  long* 
nailed  hand  raised  in  a  gesture  of  half-devilish  fury  ahove  his 
audience  of  three  f&t  Frenchmen.  ^  I  tell  you,'  he  screamed, 
Hhat  you  lie!  England  has  not  been  defeated  either  at  the 
Modder  Biver  or  elsewhere.  You  can't  beat  England!'  Then 
after  a  pause,  '  I'm  a  Britisher  myself.' 

Here,  then,  in  this  far-ofif  oountry,  was  this  old  man,  who  had 
long  outgrown  the  decencies  and  trammels  of  civilised  life,  but 
whose  ruling  passion  was  still  strong  and -virile  in  his  wasted  body. 
As  for  me,  I  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  I  took  some  of  his 
medicines  and  nearly  found  an  early  grave  in  consequence.  After 
all,  England  is  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  the  strong  blood  that 
has  answered  from  every  comer  of  the  globe  sprang  first  irom  that 
brave  old  heart. 

Wives  and  maidens,  the  old  people  and  the  children,  of  such 
is  our  great  army  which  does  not  take  the  field.  Surely  they  too 
fight  for  us.  Do  you  remember  how  Mrs.  Leigh  watched  Amyas's 
ship  'fade  into  the  Atlantic  mists,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  then 
bowed  her  head  and  returned  to  loneliness  and  prayer '  ?  Amyas 
sailed  to  gain  colonies  for  a  great  queen ;  those  who  sail  to-day 
do  so  to  hold  them  for  a  greater. 
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I  WAS  in  Tennessee — *  the  Volunteer  State '  which  was  always  at 
the  front  when  there  was  fighting,  and  which,  in  the  desperate 
straggle  for  secession,  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  men  to 
the  Confederate  armies. 

Here  also  slavery  was  in  full  swing  until  emancipation  was 
declared  on  the  Confederate  cause  being  lost.  Occasionally  an 
Englishman  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Dixie,  but  he  seldom 
quits  the  beaten  paths,  his  stay  will  be  short,  and  his  experiences 
be  restricted  to  a  small  field.  If  he  goes  down  the  Mississippi 
and  on  to  New  Orleans  only,  he  will  return  home  and  declare  that, 
with  some  little  exaggeration,  what  has  been  written  about  slavery 
was  substantially  correct  throughout  the  Slave  States.  Should  he 
have  wandered  only  about  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia, 
he  might  aver  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  for  instance,  had,  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  drawn  on  her  imagination. 

Every  year  the  persons  who  figured  in  the  war,  whether  as 
slaveowners  or  slaves,  are  dropping  oflf.  The  men  of  the  former 
class  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  women,  who,  left  by  their 
husbands  at  home,  kept  everything  together.  They  were  indeed 
gallant  women  who  stayed  behind  to  take  care  of  what  the  men 
had  to  abandon.  They  sheared  the  sheep,  spun  the  wool,  and 
wove  it  into  clothing  for  themselves,  their  children,  and  their 
husbands.  Brought  up,  many  of  them,  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  they 
never  murmured.  They  never  quite  parted  with  the  tastes  or 
habits  of  ladies.  They  would  take  any  bits  of  old  silk  which  they 
possessed,  card  it,  mix  it  with  the  wool  which  they  had  spun,  and 
weave  it  afresh.  A  friend  describes  having  been  to  a  wedding 
shortly  after  the  war,  where  the  bride  wore  at  the  ceremony  the 
dress  which  she  had  thus  made. 

From  one  day  to  another  the  ladies  left  behind  on  the  planta- 
tions did  not  know  whether  the  houses  over  their  heads  would 
not  be  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  vagabonds  who 
followed  in  their  train,  and  yet  they  stuck  to  their  posts. 

Of  their  slaves  they  had  no  fear. 

'  I  ask  you,'  said  a  lady  to  whom  I  w^a  talking,  '  do  not  all 
people  take  care  of  property  which  is  of  real  value?  Our 
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horses,  which  might  cost  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  we  carefully  fed  and  groomed,  and  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  keep  in  good  condition.  How  much  more 
should  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  whom  we  had 
inherited  or  purchased  from  those  who  had  inherited  them ' — ^for 
no  slaves  had  been  imported  for  some  seventy-five  years — *  and  who 
were  much  more  valuable  than  horses !  Why,  these  slaves  would, 
if  they  were  in  good  health  and  of  average  ability,  be  worth  from 
1,000  to  1,500  dollars,  while  those  who  were  skilled  artiaaos 
might  fetch  in  the  market  from  1,500  to  3,500  dollars  each. 

*  Many  of  our  slaves  were  really  attached  to  us,  and  often  proved 
it  under  great  temptation  to  be  otherwise.  They  did  not  care  fiH* 
freedom.  My  fether  took  us  to  New  York  and  Canada,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother's  maid,  a  nurse,  and  a  manservant,  all 
ooloured.  While  in  the  North  people  tried  to  persuade  our 
servants  to  shake  themselves  loose  from  us,  but  they  declined, 
each  having  a  comfortable  existence  and  home  ties,  and  all 
returned  with  us  to  the  South.' 

It  was  very  seldom  that  good  slaves  changed  masters ;  but 
when  a  proprietor  died  his  establishment  was  sometimes  broken 
up,  and  then  slaves  might  be  thrown  on  the  market. 

We  may  take  it  that  such  instances  of  cruelty  as  are  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Stowe  and  others  were  infrequent,  and  that  they  occurred 
in  Louisiana  and  in  Mississippi.    Portions  of  these  Biver  States 
were  like  the  other  Slave  States,  beautiftd  and  habitable ;  but  in 
others,  when  the  soil  was  malarious  and  where  the  rice  swamps 
were  found,  the  planters  shrank  from  living.    Instead  of  per- 
sonally occupying  the  estates,  they  employed  men  to  act  as 
overseers.    Such  overseers,  uncontrolled  by  the  owners  and  their 
families,  took  little  interest  in  the  people  under  them.  They 
were  only  anxious  to  get  in  the  rich  produce  of  the  soil.    In  these 
States  two  years'  crops  were  supposed  to  pay  for  the  slave,  what 
became  of  him  later  it  mattered  little.    Often  the  refractory  and 
troublesome  negroes  in  the  other  States  were  got  rid  of  and  sold 
to  the  southern  plantations,  where  there  was  always  a  market  for 
them.    The  threat  of '  selling  down  the  Mississippi '  was  a  veiy 
real  and  terrible  one  in  States  where  good  treatment  had  been 
usual  with  the  negro.    Thus  the  bands  of  slaves  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  were  largely  filled  with  desperadoes  and  those 
discarded  from  other  plantations.    Here  the  stricter  treatment 
which  was  required  often  degenerated  into  simple  brutality. 
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The  negro  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  was  then  quite  a 
different  person  from  the  negro  who  has  sprung  up  since. 
Brought  up  usually  to  do  a  regular  amount  of  work  during  the 
day,  with  his  house,  food,  and  clothing  furnished  to  him,  he  had 
no  cares ;  of  course  he  could  not,  indeed;  unless  he  were  sick — 
when  there  was  medical  attendance  for  him — refuse  to  do  his 
portion  ;  but  his  work  was  not  excessive,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  leaving  oflF,  he  was  free  to  amuse  himself  and  be  with  his 
family.  He  was  not  troubled  with  having  to  take  thought  for  the 
morrow.  The  Sedlures  of  crops,  the  anxieties  of  how  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  had  no  meaning  for  him.  Nature  made  him  docile 
and  light-heeurted,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  turned  sulky  or 
became  the  victim  of  low  spirits.  He  was  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  amusement  which  offered,  and  there  were  many 
quiet  pleasures  within  his  reach.  Beligion  and  music  were  alike 
his  solace.  Always  emotional,  he  threw  himself  with  fervour  into 
any  displays  he  might  meet  with,  whether  in  the  form  of  the 
gorgeous  ritual  of  the  Boman  Catholic,  or  of  the  Revivals  of  ultra- 
Protestant  dissent.  With  his  unreasoning  mind  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  examine  the  tenets  of  the  faith  which  he  chose. 

We  will  now  place  before  the  reader  some  of  the  incidents 
which  took  place  at  the  homesteads  during  the  great  struggle, 
leaving  what  occurred  at  the  front  to  the  historian.  *  Our  estate/ 
said  a  wiry  little  old  lady  on  whom  I  was  calling,  *  was  known  as 
the  most  important  in  the  district,  so  that  when  the  enemy  came 
down  requisitions  were  continually  being  made  on  us,  and 
marauders  infested  the  place.  My  eldest  brother  was  too  old  and 
infirm  to  go  to  the  war,  so  he  was  left  at  the  house  with  us 
women  and  the  servants.  All  our  horses  had  been  taken  except  a 
valuable  pair  which  had  been  hidden  and  saved.  Some  one  had 
told  about  them  to  the  Federals,  and  they  visited  the  place  again. 
They  laid  hold  of  our  chief  man ,  a  slave  named  France,  and  demanded 
the  horses.  He  professed  complete  ignorance.  They  put  a  rope 
round  his  neck  and  repeated  their  question ;  still  the  same 
answer.  Then  they  strung  him  up  to  a  hook  in  a  beam.  My 
mother,  who  was  very  feeble,  now  came  out ;  she  begged  France 
to  say  where  the  horses  were,  but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of 
them*  Then  she  turned  to  the  men :  "  See,  he  knows  nothing 
about  them ;  what  could  he  gain  by  withholding  them  ?  "  Just  at 
this  moment  some  one  gave  a  scream,  and  the  wretches,  fancying 
that  our  bushwhackers  were  upon  them,  ceased  to  look  after 
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France,  who  wriggled  out  of  the  noose  and  bolted.  We  asked 
the  darkey  why  he  had  not  told  abont  the  horses,  No ;  they 
were  given  in  his  charge  and  he  was  not  going  to  let  the  Yankees 
have  them."  "  And  are  they  really  here  ?  "  "  Yes,  marm ;  I  have 
jost  been  feeding  them.'' ' 

One  more  instance  of  the  devotion  and  readiness  of  the  negro : 
a  distinguished  officer  on  the  Federal  side  came  to  visit  a  sonth^n 
planter  after  the  war,  and  they  talked  about  the  shifts  to  which 
people  were  reduced  in  order  to  save  their  property.  Chloe  was 
called.  '  Tell  the  General  where  we  preserved  our  silver  plate.' 
Without  hesitation  she  answered,  *  Under  some  planks  in  the  loRJ 
The  master  was  astonished.  '  Why,  I  don't  remember  that ;  was 
it  really  so  ? '  ^  Oh,  yes,  massa.'  When  the  guest  was  gone  out, 
Chloe  was  called  again.  *  I  can't  make  it  out,  I  remember  nothing 
about  the  loft.'  ^  Why,  master,  I  was  not  going  to  tell  the  truth ; 
the  plate  was  buried  in  the  garden.  Who  knows,  there  may  be 
another  war,  and  then  them  rascally  Yankees  would  come  and 
search  our  garden,  and  we  should  lose  our  plate.' 

'  You  remember  hearing  me  speak  of  old  Uncle  Silas,'  said  an 
old  Tennesseean  to  me.  *  J  have  just  come  from  burying  him.  He 
had  been  some  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  our  fEunily,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  had  followed  the  calling  of  a  preacher.  Beally  it 
did  one  good  to  hear  him  preach  and  pray,  throwing  himself  so 
heartily  into  the  work.  Ever  since  the  war  he,  Uke  many  of  our 
old  darkies,  had  gone  on  drawing  for  money  and  clothes  uix>n  the 
family  of  his  old  master.  Some  weeks  ago  I  visited  him.  "  Dis 
is  the  last  time  I  see  you,  master ;  the  chariot  of  the  Lord  is 
making  ready  a  third  time.  First  of  all  it  came  for  my  wife, 
then  it  took  oS  both  master  and  mistress,  and  soon  I  shaU  be 
taken  up  to  join  the  three  people  I  most  loved." ' 

A  negro  was  getting  old  and  careless  about  his  £Gurm,  not  taking 
care  of  the  stock  in  it.  *  This  won't  do,'  said  his  master ;  *  you 
must  be  more  careful,  or  we  part.'  A  second  warning  had  to  be 
given,  with  no  result.  On  a  third  time  coming  the  master  said, 
•  We  must  part  now,  and  go  different  ways.'  *  Why,  master,  where 
be  you  going ?   /am  going  to  stay  here ! ' 

A  notice  of '  antebellum '  times — ^to  use  an  expression  oommon 
in  the  States — would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  Dr. 
Bonner,  a  physician,  who,  by  his  assiduity  to  his  profession  and 
wonderful  shrewdness,  made  a  fortune  for  himself  and  became  the 
owner  of  some  very  large  plantations,  which  required  a  consider- 
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able  number  of  slaves.  He  was  an  enlightened  and  humane 
master.  Wanting  to  take  a  number  of  slaves  to  the  south  in 
Alabama  to  work  a  certain  plantation,  he  promised  to  bring  them 
back  to  Tennessee,  where  they  were  raised,  should  the  Confederate 
cause  win ;  and  if  it  were  lost  and  the  slaves  made  free,  he  would 
see  that  they  all  should  return  to  their  home ;  and  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  letter.  There  is  a  story  of  Dr.  Bonner  that,  hearing 
of  one  of  his  old  slaves  going  to  be  flogged  by  the  overseer,  he 
rode  up  to  the  group.  '  What  is  all  this  about  ?  *  '  I  am  going 
to  whip  a  negro,  sir.'  '  No,  not  Uncle  Ned.  What  can  he  have 
done  ? '  'He  has  been  found  stealing  meat.'  The  doctor  was 
very  much  distressed.  *  He  cannot  have  done  it ! '  *  Yes,  we  have 
proof.'  *Well,  let  him  oflf.'  *I  cannot;  it  would  disturb  all 
authority.'  *  But  if  Jake  here  (taking  him  by  the  shoulder)  stands 
security  that  he  will  never  do  it  again?'  *I  cannot  take  his 
security.*  *  Well,  Jupiter  there  will  stand  for  him,  I  am  sure.' 
*  He  is  worth  nothing  as  a  security.'    *  Well,  then  (straightening 

himself  in  his  stirrups),  I'll  be  d  d  if  I  don't  stand  for  him 

myself  I '   Nothing  more  could  be  said,  and  Uncle  Ned  was  let  off. 

With  the  war  slavery  came  to  an  end.  The  slaves  were  be- 
wildered by  the  fact  of  their  having  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
Some,  hearing  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  shook  themselves  clear 
of  the  old  home  and  ancient  service,  and  wandered  away  to  the 
cities.  They  sought  service  with  strangers,  but  they  seldom  found 
that  these,  more  than  the  people  among  whom  they  had  been 
raised,  were  able  to  find  them  profitable  employment.  Gradually 
many  oi  them  drifted  back  to  their  old  haunts,  trying  to  secure 
employment  with  their  former  masters. 

As  soon  as  the  old  white  race  recovered  somewhat  of  their 
former  influence,  their  instincts  led  them,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  neutralise  the  political  power  with  which  the  Northerners  had 
endowed  the  negroes,  for  they  felt  that  these,  docile  and  ignorant 
as  they  were,  might  do  infinite  harm,  being  manipulated  by 
people  who  sought  not  the  welfare  of  the  South  so  much  as  their 
own  personal  aims.  Such  being  the  case,  extensive  combinations, 
some  of  which  are  not  yet  dead,  have  been  formed  to  terrorise  the 
negro  and  to  prevent  his  recording  his  vote. 

The  '  Ku-klux  Elan '  appeared  some  two  years  after  the  war, 
and  spread  rapidly  over  the  South,  numbering  many  thousands.  It 
was  organised  at  the  outset  with  a  great  deal  of  care ;  only  those  who 
could  be  depended  upon  were  enrolled.    They  had  a  distinctive 
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dress — white  trimmed  with  red — the  chief  part  of  which  was  a 
sort  of  cowl  drawn  over  the  head,  with  holes  cut  out  for  the  eyes 
(one  still  sees  such  costumes  in  Italy)  to  prevent  recognition. 
Always  on  horseback,  they  looked  very  imposing,  and  they  terrified 
the  negroes  greatly.  '  I  have  seen/  said  a  lady  to  me,  *  five 
hundred  of  the  Ku-klux  on  horseback  in  the  square  here  after 
nightfall,  at  one  time,  and  assembled  by  a  peculiar  whisUe,  which 
was  everywhere  recognised  by  the  negroes  as  the  Ku-klux  whistle. 
They  would  come  about  us,  entering  our  houses  and  talking  to 
us,  calling  to  us  by  our  names  and  seeming  to  know  us  intimatdy. 
Occasionally  we  would  declare  that  we  recognised  our  visitors. 
**  Is  that  so  ?  "  and  they  would  take  oflf  their  masks.  To  our  dis- 
gust we  would  find  that  we  did  not  know  any  of  them,  the  reason 
being  that  the  chiefs  were  continually  shifting  the  men  of  the 
band,  so  that  perhaps,  when  we  thought  we  had  the  men  of  oor 
town  about  us,  we  had  those  of  Petersburg,  and  vice  versa  J 

The  society  gradually  became  invaded  by  unworthy  members, 
who  cast  discredit  upon  it,  they  being  both  cruel  and  dishonest 
The  chiefs  of  the  Ku-klux  had  therefore  sometimes  to  do  execu- 
tion upon  some  of  its  own  members,  drowning  generally  being 
resorted  to.  The  work  of  deterioration  went  on.  The  Govoti- 
ment,  which  always  looked  askance  at  the  movement,  now  steadily 
set  itself  to  repress  the  society,  and  the  chiefs,  foreseeing  more 
trouble,  themselves  dissolved  the  band  in  1868. 

The  younger  negroes,  who  have  not  known  slave-life  and  ihe 
friendly  ties  which  existed  previously  between  the  planters  and 
their  £unilies  on  the  one  side,  and  their  negro  dependents  on  the 
other,  form  a  contrast,  and  not  an  improvement  on  the  old  race. 
Their  freedom  and  their  political  power,  they  think,  have  placed 
them  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  whites,  and  the  animal  part 
of  their  nature  shows  itself  more  prominently  than  it  did  with 
the  old-time  darkey. 

The  young  negress  of  these  days,  no  less  than  her  brother,  has 
tumbled  into  the  world  as  an  impedimentum  rather  than  anythuig 
else,  the  parents  generally  being  young  and  very  thoughtless. 
The  mother,  who  is  the  breadwinner  of  the  party,  goes  out  as 
cook  to  the  white  families,  returning  home  at  night,  or  she  may 
be  their  washerwoman.  She  dresses  her  child  in  the  simplest  of 
garments,  and  gives  her  the  key  of  the  street  at  a  very  early  age. 
A  certain  amount  of  learning  is  taken  in  at  the  school,  but  there 
is  little  to  control  the  girl  at  home  or  elsewhere,  not  excepting  the 
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clirirch,  for  negro  preachera  have  not  much  influence  over  their 
flocks.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  little  room  for  wonder  that 
the  negro  girl  at  an  early  age  very  often  succumbs  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  other  sex. 

If  the  late  war  between  the  States  and  Spain  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  former  Power,  in  that  it  has  tended  to  fuse  the 
whites  of  North  and  South  together,  it  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
fraitfol  in  drawing  the  whites  and  blacks  into  closer  relations. 
The  whites  have  for  the  preservation  of  their  newly  acquired 
dependencies  need  of  troops  which  can  stand  the  heat  and  exposure 
incidental  to  tropical  service.  In  the  negro  they  have  material 
suited  to  their  hand. 

That  negroes  can  make  excellent  soldiers  experience  with  our 
West  India  regiments  has  proved.  Like  Gurkhas,  Soudanese,  and 
many  other  races,  we  have  found  that  they  will  go  anywhere  and 
fight  when  led  by  Anglo-Saxon  officers.  It  is  astonishing  what 
the  discipline,  order,  and  cleanliness  learnt  in  the  ranks  may  do. 
Take  the  Gxurkhas  who  were  at  the  siege  of  Delhi — they  were 
hardly  less  dependable,  active  and  plucky,  than  were  our  own  60th 
Rifles  then, of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  One  could  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  the  dirty  slouching  rabble  that  came  down  from 
the  hills  of  Nepal  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Lucknow  under  their 
native  officers,  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man  was  to  secure  and  take  back  as  much  loot  as  possible,  were  of 
the  same  race  as  our  Delhi  friends,  only  under  different  conditions. 

There  is  always  a  partisan  contention  as  to  the  fair  treatment 
of  the  negro  in  politics.  The  Republicans  claim  that  his  vote  is 
not  fairly  counted.  Recently  a  prominent  Democrat  practically 
conceded  that  this  charge  is  true,  and  stated  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  justification.  He  said,  in  substance  :  '  The  negro  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Caucasian.  He  is  ignorant,  and  unable  to  administer 
the  laws,  local  or  national.  It  is,  therefore^  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation  and  good  government,  that  the  influence 
of  the  white  man  shall  dominate  in  all  elections,  even  where  the 
negro  happens  to  have  a  majority  of  the  votes.  We  intend  to 
have  a  white  man's  government  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  will 
hesitate  at  no  steps  necessary  to  this  end.' 

And  here  lies  the  trouble,  now  veiled,  but  liable  to  be  at  any 
time  patent  and  active — a  racial  war — which  can  only  have  one 
termination,  disaster  to  the  blacks. 

A  great  change  is  coming  over  the  South,  people  are  discovering 
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that  not  only  has  Nature  been  most  bounUM  to  her,  but  from  the 
abundance  of  her  water  power,  her  timber,  her  coal  and  petroleum, 
many  industries  might,  with  capital,  be  very  profitably  set  on  foot, 
and  be  preferable  to  sending  the  raw  produce  away  over  sea  or  to 
the  North. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cotton-nulls  and  some  ironwcnrks, 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  depending  on  the  North  and 
foreign  countries  for  manufactures  when  they  might  be  procured 
close  at  hand. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  and  still  later  in 
Klondike,  have  made  people  forget  that  Georgia  was  known  as 
the  land  of  gold  in  the  United  States  till  fifty  years  ago.  There 
are  still  some  men  who  caii  remember  seeing  gold  picked  up  out 
of  some  of  the  river-beds  in  G-eorgia,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
can  still  be  found  in  that  way.  When  they  wanted  a  little  ready- 
money,  farmers  and  others  would  wash  out  a  pan  of  *  dirt '  in  places 
which  they  knew,  and  go  off  to  market  with  the  proceeds. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  thirties  of  this  century,  the  G-ovemment 
of  G-eorgia,  being  in  need  of  funds,  had  the  land  which  was  known 
to  contain  gold  that  still  belonged  to  the  State  divided  into  parcels 
of  forty  acres  each  and  put  them  into  a  lottery.  A  few  months 
ago  the  title-deed  of  one  of  the  richest  of  the  prizes,  judging  from 
the  sur&ce  indications  and  the  environment,  having  changed 
hands,  was  presented  for  registration  at  the  High  Court  of  the 
State.  The  title-deed  was  a  lottery  ticket.  There  is  a  great 
future  for  the  gold  industry  in  G-eorgia  now  that  the  process  of 
extracting  the  ore  from  the  quartz  has,  through  chlorination,  been 
cheapened  and  simplified. 

The  Smoky  Mountains  adjoining  Tennessee  contain  at  Tellico 
valuable  slate  quarries  which  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  worked. 
The  South  will  through  these  be  made  completely  independent  of 
the  North  in  this  respect.  Not  hi  from  the  quarries  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  ruins  of  a  cannon  foundry,  which  the  Con- 
federates, on  account  of  the  peculiar  toughness  and  excellence  of 
the  iron,  built  and  used  with  success  until  the  Federals,  penetrat- 
ing into  this  part  of  the  country,  rendered  it  unfit  for  further  use. 

Let  us  close  our  sketch  of  the  South  by  a  short  account  of 
Decoration  Day,  which  has  just  been  held  throughout  the  land  of 
Dixie,  the  day  set  aside  for  the  commemoration  of  a  struggle 
which,  if  waged  for  a  lost  cause,  was  also  one  of  the^most  gallant 
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recorded  in  history — struggle  which,  if  it  brought  grief  to  every 
household  in  the  land,  left  behind  it,  as  a  proud  heritage,  a  laurel 
wreath  never  to  fade  so  long  as  valour,  fortitude,  and  patriotism 
retain  their  meaning.  And  so,  on  May-day,  all  the  neighbour- 
Ixood,  having  saved  up  its'choicest  flowers  for  the  occasion,  assembled 
in  the  town's  oldest  temple — ^the  Presbyterian  Meeting-house, 
round  which  the  ancient  burying-ground  had  been  formed.  The 
gentler  sex,  none  of  whom  came  empty-handed,  piled  their  floral 
offerings  on  the  raised  did's  in  front,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
seen  a  crowd  of  veterans,  many  of  them  wanting  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
lost  in  their  country's  service. 

The  proceedings  had  been  organised  by  the  '  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,'  an  association  which  numbers  almost  all  of  the  young 
women  of  the  South,  who  form  local  groups  known  as  '  Bivouacs ' 
all  over  the  country.  They  set  themselves  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  example  of  the  older  of  their  sex  (for  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  does  not  mourn  a  father,  or  uncle,  or  brother)  to  tend 
with  loving  care  the  last  resting-places  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  fight  for  liberty  and  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country. 

After  the  minister  had  opened  the  meeting'with  prayer  came 
a  simple  and  eloquent  address,  in  which  it  was  impressed  upon  us 
that  we  had  come  together  in  remembrance  of  the  many  people 
who  in  their  country's  cause  had,  without  pay  or  reward,  watered 
field  and  forest  with  their  blood.  Although  some  had  received 
honoured  burial,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  interred  near  where 
they  fell,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  spot.  *  Let  us  not,'  continued  the 
speaker,  *  while  we  lovingly  tend  the  last  resting-place  of  those 
we  can  identify,  forget  the  tenants  of  the  unknown  graves,  but 
ever  keep  their  memory  green,  and  teach  our  young  people  to  do 
honour  to  all  who  fight  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.' 

The  service  over,  the  wreaths  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to 
the  two  Grod's  Acres  near,  which  were  soon  filled  by  figures  draped 
in  black  decking  the  graves  of  their  dead  with  floral  tributes  of 
affection  and  respect. 

I.  S.  A.  Herfoed. 
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WILLIAM  COWPfiR. 


On  April  25th  Co?rper  will  have  been  dead  just  a  century.  The 
reflection  is  fairly  obvious,  but  also  somewhat  startling,  for  the 
lines  of  Gowper  that  we  all  know  by  heart  have  nothing  in  them 
that  suggests  a  bygone  age.  The  appeal  of  '  The  Castaway/  or 
*  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord,*  or  *  John  Gilpin,*  to  mention  three 
masterpieces  in  different  modes,  comes  as  freshly  and  simply  to  ns 
as  to  our  great-grandfathers  ;  which  is  a  way  of  saying  that  they 
are,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  classical.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  any  readers  of  Cornhill,  who  are  a  little  vague,  as  one  is 
apt  to  be,  about  the  history  of  a  classical  writer,  to  rehearse  briefly 
Cowper's  legend,  noticing  especially  the  influences  that  determined 
his  devotion  to  literature. 

William  CJowper  was  born  in  1731  at  the  rectory  of  Great 
Berkhampstead,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  His  fiumily  had  been 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  his  great-uncle,  the  Whig  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Anne  and  George  I. ;  his  grandfather  was  that 
Spencer  Cowper,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for  love  of  whom  a 
pretty  quakeress  drowned  herself;  and  his  father  was  chaplain  to 
George  II.  On  the  mother's  side,  who  was  a  Donne,  the  blood  was 
perhaps  better  and  certainly  more  interesting,  as  it  descended  by 
several  lines  from  King  Henry  III.,  and  also  from  the  great 
Jacobean  poet  and  preacher,  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  His 
mother  died  when  Cowper  was  six  years  old,  and  one  of  his  most 
touching  poems,  written  fifty  years  later  on  receiving  from  a  cousin 
a  present  of  the  only  known  picture  of  her,  shows  that  her 
memory  remained  always  fresh  and  vivid  in  his  mind.  The 
impression  of  his  loss  was  rendered  indelible  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
sent  oflF  at  once  to  a  boarding-school,  where,  being  weak  in  health 
and  of  acute  sensibilities,  he  was  bullied.  Afterwards  he  proceeded 
to  Westminster,  and  made  friends  of  a  few  boys  who  by-and-by 
made  a  stir  in  the  world.  Warren  Hastings,  Elijah  Impey,  and 
Charles  Churchill.  On  leaving  school  he  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  in  Ely  Place,  in  whose  office  he  idled  away  several  years ; 
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in  spare  moments  'giggling  and  making  giggle'  with  some 
cousins,  the  daughters  of  Ashley  Cowper,  who  lived  hard  by  in 
Southampton  Row.  His  fellow-clerk  was  Thurlow,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor.  Cowper,  who  foretold  Thurlow's  success,  made 
his  firiend  promise  to  give  him  an  appointment  when  he  came  to 
the  woolsack  ;  but  when  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  Thurlow  did  not 
remember  Cowper,  but  forgot  him.  When  Cowper  brought  him- 
self to  Thurlow's  notice  by  sending  him  his  first  book  of  poems, 
his  Lordship  failed  to  acknowledge  its  receipt ;  and  this  so  hurt 
the  poet's  feelings  that  he  penned  a  certain  vigorous  passage  upon 
Friendship,  which  is  likely  to  be  remembered  and  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Thurlow  as  long  as  the  language  lasts  : — 

Oh  friendship,  cordial  of  the  human  breast ! 
So  little  felt,  so  fervently  professed  I 
Thy  blossoms  deck  our  unsuspecting  years ; 
The  promise  of  delicious  fruit  appears : 
We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth, 
Such  is  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youth ; 
But  soon,  alas,  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make ; 
And  view  with  tears  th'  expected  harvest  lost, 
Decay'd  by  time,  or  withered  by  a  frost. 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Prepar'd  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuine  love. 
He  may  be  caU'd  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
To  exchange  content  for  trouble,  ease  for  pain, 
To  echo  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not  his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  frail. 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to  fail; 
And  summon'd  to  partake  its  fellow's  woe 
Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754 — he  was  at  this  time  a 
Templar  and  a  wit  and  a  member  of  a  Nonsense  Club  which  included 
George  Colman.  Two  years  later  his  father  died,  leaving  but  little 
fortune ;  but  the  son  was  to  a  certain  extent  provided  for  by  a 
Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy,  and  it  was  understood  that  his 
cousin.  Major  Cowper,  would  be  properly  nepotic  when  the  Clerk- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords  fell  in,  to  which  the  Major  had  the 
presentation.  In  1763  the  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  good  kins- 
man played  his  part ;  nothing  was  required  of  the  candidate  but 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  for  a  formal  examination. 
Unhappily  Cowper  was  not  a  good  subject  for  an  examination, 
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however  formal ;  a  nervous  melancholy  became  accentuated  hj 
the  prospect,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  appearance  he  at- 
tempted suicide.  The  fedlure  of  the  attempt  struck  him  into  an 
ever-deepening  religious  horror. 

One  morning  (he  wrote  afterwards)  as  I  lay  between  sleeping  and  waking. 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  walking  in  Westminster  Abbey,  waiting  tiU  prayezs 
should  begin;  presently  I  thought  I  heard  the  minister's  voice,  and  hastened 
towards  the  choir ;  just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  entering,  the  iron  gate  under 
the  organ  was  flnng  in  my  face  with  a  jar  that  made  the  Abbey  ring ;  the  noise 
awoke  me :  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  from  all  the  churches  upon  earth 
could  not  have  been  so  dreadful  to  me  as  the  interpretation  which  I  could  not 
avoid  putting  upon  this  dream. 

When  he  recovered  his  reason  his  relations  subscribed  him  a 
modest  income — for  the  Commissionership  had  to  be  resigned — 
and  his  brother,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge, 
settled  him  at  Huntingdon,  so  as  to  be  within  reach.  It  was  at 
Huntingdon  that  his  melancholy  figure  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Rev.  Morley  Unwin,  who  invited  him  to  his  house,  and 
presently  received  him  as  a  boarder.  It  is  interesting  to  look 
back  at  Cowper's  first  impressions  of  this  family,  with  whom  his 
future  life  and  fortunes  were  to  be  boimd  up : — 

I  have  added  another  family  to  the  number  of  those  I  was  acquainted  with 
when  you  were  here.  Their  name  is  Unwin — the  most  {^^eable  people  imagin- 
able ;  quite  sociable,  and  as  free  from  the  ceremonious  civility  of  county  gentle- 
folks as  any  I  have  ever  met  with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than  a 
stranger,  and  their  house  is  always  open  to  me.  The  old  gentleman  carries  me  to 
Cambridge  in  his  chaise.  He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple 
as  Parson  Adams.  His  wife  has  a  very  uncommon  understanding,  has  read 
much,  to  excellent  purpose,  and  is  more  polite  than  a  duchess.  The  son,  who 
belongs  to  Cambridge,  is  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and  the  daughter  quite  of 
a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  see  but  little  company,  which  suits 
me  exactly ;  go  when  I  will  I  find  a  house  full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  aU  iti 
parts,  and  am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but  such  discourse,  instead  of  it,  as  we  are 
all  better  for.  Tou  remember  Rousseau's  description  of  an  English  momfaig ; 
such  are  the  mornings  I  spend  with  these  good  people ;  and  the  evenings  differ 
from  them  in  nothing,  except  that  they  are  still  more  snug  and  quieter. 

For  nearly  two  years  Cowper  lived  with  the  Unwins,  and 
shared  in  their  life  of  religious  devotion.  The  scheme  of  the 
day  is  thus  sketched  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Cowper : — 

We  breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine  ;  till  eleven  we  read  either 
the  Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preacher ;  at  eleven  we  aUesd 
divine  service,  and  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and  amuse  ourselves  as  we 
pleasa  During  that  interval  I  either  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but  if  tbe 
weather  permits  adjourn  to  the  garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son, 
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I  liave  generally  the  pleasure  of  religions  conversation  till  tea-time.  After  tea 
we  sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest.  At  night  we  read,  and  converse  as 
before  till  sapper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening  either  with  hymns,  or  a 
BermoD,  and  last  of  all  the  family  are  called  to  prayers. 

It  was  the  life  of  an  evangelical  Gidding  of  the  last  century ; 
and  the  very  mechanicalnees  of  the  routine  seems  to  have  soothed 
and  numbed  Cowper^s  too  irritable  sensibilities.  Unhappily,  when 
Mr.  Unwin  died,  the  household  removed  to  Olney,  to  be  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  the  famous  John  Newton.  They  took 
a  house  adjoining  the  vicarage,  opening  a  private  door  between 
the  two  gardens,  and  entered  upon  what  Cowper  calls  ^  a  course  of 
decided  Christian  happiness.'  But  Newton's  methods  were  not 
narcotic  like  good  Mr.  Unwin's,  and  he  very  soon  had  poor  Cowper 
mad  again.  For  the  sixteen  months  that  the  attack  lasted 
Cowper  refused  to  leave  Newton's  house,  though  his  own  was  next 
door;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  to  that  unwise  person's 
credit,  that  he  bore  this  troublesome  visit  with  perfect  good  will. 
In  the  end  Cowper's  recovery  was  promoted  by  the  intierest  he 
took  in  some  tame  leverets,  whose  exploits  are  chronicled  in  his 
poems ;  and  a  relapse  was  for  the  time  rendered  improbable  by 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Newton  to  a  living  in  London.  Moreover, 
literature  now  came  to  his  aid.  To  the  admirable  Mrs.  Unwin  is 
due  the  credit  of  setting  Cowper  to  work  on  composition,  though 
her  choice  of  a  subject  was  more  what  we  should  expect  than 
what  as  experts  in  lunacy  or  as  lovers  of  poetry  we  can  altogether 
approve.  She  suggested  the  '  Progress  of  Error,'  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  three  other  poems  of  the  same  kind :  *  Truth,' 
*  Table  Talk,'  and  *  Retirement.'  These,  with  some  other  pieces 
in  the  same  vein,  composed  Cowper's  first  published  volume.  The 
book  made  no  stir ;  it  was  praised  here,  and  blamed  there,  but 
did  not  sell.  This  of  course  proves  not  that  it  was  bad,  but  that 
it  was  more  or  less  original.  Still,  as  Cowper  considered  himself 
a  preacher  and  moralist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  protested  to  his 
Mends  that  his  aim  in  writing  was  to  do  good  to  his  generation 
tmder  pretence  of  entertaining  it,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
jam  Mled  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  pill.  Cowper's  first 
volume  is,  in  feet,  a  literary  monument  to  the  so-called  Evangelical 
movement.  It  denounces  ^Works'  and  Eoman  Catholics.  It 
speaks  of  a  hermit  (not  a  particular  hermit,  but  the  hermit  as 
such)  as  being 

Bore  tormented  loTtg  before  hii  time* 
you  V1II.—50.  47,  30 
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It  even  censures  the  Handel  Commemoration  as  idolatry.  What 
is  still  tolerable  in  these  first  essays  is  the  honey  on  the  medicine 
cup.  Cowper  had  a  very  pretty  vein  of  satiric  hnmonr,  and 
indulges  it  in  *  Retirement  *  and  *  Conversation  *  with  considerable 
success : 

The  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 

Like  fignres  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate ; 

« Yes,  ma*am,*  and  *  No,  ma*am,*  uttered  softly,  show 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go ; 

Each  individual,  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may  but  colours  cannot  paint. 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky, 

Reports  it  hot,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry ; ' 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  reflection  and  well-tim*d  discourse. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are, 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  catarrh. 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues. 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed. 

And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed ; 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come 

As  from  a  seven  years*  transportation  home, 

And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 

Bocovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how. 

The  faculties  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought. 

Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

Having  once  tasted  the  delights  of  authorship,  Cowper  was  not 
wanting  in  eagerness  for  a  second  essay;  and  at  the  critical 
moment  a  second  muse  appeared  on  the  scene  of  a  more  potent 
and  less  puritan  inspiration  than  good  Mrs.  Unwin.  Every 
schoolboy  has  heard  of  the  fieanous  rose  '  that  Mary  to  Anna  con- 
veyed/ as  if  to  symbolise  the  transference  of  her  authority.  Anna 
was  Lady  Austen,  a  baronet's  widow,  and  a  woman  of  £Etshion  and 
sensibility  who  had  lived  much  in  France  and  knew  her  Sousseau. 
She  took  lodgings  in  what  had  been  Newton's  house,  and  the  door 
between  the  gardens  was  once  more  set  open.  To  Lady  Austen's 
inspiration  we  owe  two  of  the  most  successful  of  the  minor  j)oems, 
the  *  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin/  and^the  '  Loss  of  the  Boyal 
George,'  which  was  written  to  a  French  air  for  her  harpsichord^ 
We  owe  also,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  *  The  Task/ 
so  called  because  Cowper  asked  for  a  subject,  and  was  bidden  to 
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write  a  poem  upon  the  sofo  on  which  the  Muse  was  reclining.  It 

must  be  owned  that  the  idea  does  not  strike  one  as  very  brilliant 

or  happy ;  and  the  poet  soon  made  his  escape  from  the  prescribed 

topic.    It  will  be  remembered  that  a  transition  is  made  from  the 

use  of  sofifiis  by  the  gouty  to  the  neglect  of  them  by  healthy 

people  and  so  to  country  walks.  The  importance  of  Lady  Austen's 

suggestion  lay,  first,  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  non-religious, 

aiidy  secondly,  that  she  urged  upon  the  poet  the  greater  freedom  of 

blank  verse.    Of  course  Cowper  would  have  reckoned  it  profimity 

to  write  poetry  without  introducing  here  and  there  his  religious 

views ;  and  so  we  have  in  '  The  Task '  denunciations  of  chess  and 

abuse  of  historians  and  astronomers  in  the  manner  of  the  '  Moral 

Essays;'  but  what  distinguishes  *  The  Task' from  the  ^  Moral 

Essays '  is  that  we  also  get,  for  the  first  time  in  English  literature, 

a  quite  unconventional  delight  in  country  life  for  its  own  sake,  and 

an  admirable  reproduction  of  its  familiar  scenes.    This  made  the 

success  of  the  poem  at  the  time,  and  has  since  kept  for  it  a  high 

place  in  the  affections  of  those  who  care  for  poetry  at  all.  One 

epithet  will  suffice  to  show  the  new  spirit  of  close  observation  that 

Cowper  brought  to  his  work : 

Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  nnooncem'd 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.   Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivorif  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  towards  his  mark. 

The  success  of  Cowper's  second  volume  had  a  good  effect  upon 
his  spirits  ;  it  also  put  him  on  more  comfortable  terms  with  his 
friends  and  kinsmen,  who  began  to  consider  it  an  honour,  instead 
of  a  nuisance,  to  subscribe  for  his  maintenance.  Even  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  memory  of  him  awoke.  The  poet  began  also  to  ex- 
perience some  of  the  inconveniences  of  greatness.  Disciples  came 
to  visit  him  ;  poetasters  sent  him  their  manuscripts  to  correct; 
he  was  urged  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  The  Clerk  of  All  Saints, 
Northampton,  came  over  to  ask  him  to  write  the  verses  annually 
appended  to  the  Bill  of  Mortality  for  that  parish;  and,  with 
remarkable  good  nature,  Cowper  supplied  them  for  seven  years. 
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The  story  of  the  interview  is  given  with  Covrper's  inimitahle  light* 
ness  of  touch  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin : — 

On  Monday  morning  last,  8am  broagbt  me  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  who  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered  him  in.  A  plain,  decent, 
elderly  figure  made  its  appearance,  and  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows : 
*  Sir,  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  Northampton,  brother  of  Vr. 
Cox,  the  upholsterer.  It  is  customary  for  the  person  in  my  ofSce  to  annex  to  a 
bill  of  mortality,  which  he  publishes  at  Christmas,  a  copy  of  verses.  Yon  wfll  do 
me  a  great  favour,  sir,  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  one.*  To  this  I  replied,  *  Mr. 
Cox,  you  have  several  men  of  genius  in  your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied  to 
some  of  them  ?  There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in  particular.  Cox,  the  statuary, 
who,  everybody  knows,  is  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses.  He,  surely,  is  the  man  of 
all  the  world  for  your  purpose.'  *  Alas  1  sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  from 
him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading  that  the  gentlemen  of  our  town 
cannot  understand  him.*  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear,  I  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
compliment  implied  in  this  speech.  The  waggon  has  accordingly  gone  this  day 
to  Northampton  loaded,  in  part,  with  my  effusions  in  the  mortuary  style.  A  fig 
for  poets  who  write  epitaphs  upon  individuals  1  I  have  written  one  that  serves 
for  two  hundred  persons. 

'  The  Task '  was  published  in  1785,  whfen  Cowper  was  31,  three 
years  after  his  former  volume.  But  already  the  second  Muse  had 
flown.  It  is  idle  to  conjecture  the  reason  if  it  be  not  reason 
enough  that  this  very  intellectual  and  sympathetic  and  volatile 
lady  had  exhausted  in  two  years  the  excitement  of  the  Olney 
household.  To  speak  of  jealousy  between  the  sister  Muses  is 
unnecessary  and  has  been  called  vulgar.  Her  place  was  taken  by 
Cowper's  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  now  that  Cowper's  proselytis- 
ing zeal  had  somewhat  worn  off,  began  to  pay  him  an  annual  visit. 
By  her  care  the  poet  and  his  friend  were  induced  to  remove  from 
Olney,  which  had  no  salubrity  to  recommend  it,  to  Weston  Under- 
wood, where  the  Squire,  a  Mr.  Throckmorton,  was  already  a  friend 
of  theirs.  At  Weston  we  have  a  curious  irruption  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Newton.  Lady  Hesketh  used  to  bring  her  carriage  with  her 
on  her  visits,  and  drove  her  cousin  and  Mrs.  Unwin  about  the 
countryside ;  whereupon  some  of  the  Saints  informed  their  old 
director  that  our  friends  were  becoming  worldly.  Newton's  rebuke 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  we  have  Cowper's  reply,  a  suflSciently 
spirited  and  dignified  remonstrance. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  more  than  inquisitorial  powera 
arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  leaders  of  this  party  in  its  palmy 
days  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Cowper  had  already  been 
called  upon  by  Mr.  Newton  to  defend  his  removal  from  Olney. 
The  various  letters  will  be  found  in  Southey's  second  volume. 
Once  later  Newton  attempted  interference,  when,  after  an  attack 
of  madness  in  1787,  Cowper  took  up  his  translation  of  Homer  as  I 
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a  mental  anodyne.  What  had  a  Christian  to  do  with  a  pagan 
poet  ?  Cowper,  however,  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  follow  his 
own  instinct  in  this  matter.  The  'Homer'  was  published  in 
1791;  and  in  that  year  Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
and  unhappily  her  mind  decayed  before  her  body.  *  She  who  had 
been  so  devoted  became,  as  her  mind  failed,  more  ei^icting,  and 
instead  of  supporting  her  partner  drew  him  down.'  He  fell  again 
into  hypochondria,  sitting  for  a  whole  week  silent  and  motionless. 
The  story  of  his  release  from  this  apathy  is  singularly  touching. 
The  physician  saw  that  no  one  but  Mrs.  Unwin  could  rouse  him ; 
and  the  problem  was  how  to  induce  her  to  do  so.  At  last  they 
prevailed  with  her  to  say  it  was  a  fine  morning  and  she  should  like 
a  walk.    Cowper  at  once  rose  and  placed  her  arm  in  his. 

It  would  be  a  sad  task  to  follow  closely  the  details  of  these 
last  years.  Lady  Hesketh  broke  down  in  health,  and  could  not 
pay  her  accustomed  visits ;  but  Cowper  found  a  new  and  true 
friend  in-  the  poet  Hayley.  Hayley  tried  all  possible  expedients 
to  rouse  Cowper,  even  to  procuring  from  distinguished  people 
in  town  a  round-robin  expressing  their  sense  of  his  great  services 
to  the  nation ;  and  he  induced  the  poor  invalids  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  Sussex,  hoping  to  benefit  them  by  change  of  scene. 
Both,  however,  had  sunk  too  far.  Finally  the  household  was 
moved  to  Norfolk ;  but  though  the  sound  of  the  sea  was  for  a 
time  found  soothing,  the  good  effects  were  not  maintained. 
Mrs.  Unwin  died  in  1796;  Cowper  survived  her  by  three  years. 
His  last  poem,  *The  Castaway,'  founded  upon  an  incident  in 
Anson's  *  Voyages,'  is,  when  its  meaning  is  realised,  the  most 
terrible  of  English  lyrics  : 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish'd,  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 

The  only  consolation  one  has  in  thinking  of  Cowper's  long 
misery  is  that  a  madman  cannot  feel  about  things  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man  in  his  senses.  Words  and  ideas  must  have  a 
different  value  to  him.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  example,  for 
a  sane  man  who  believed  himself  condemned  to  everlasting 
torment  to  pass  from  that  topic,  as  he  does  in  letters  to  Newton, 
to  quite  unimportant  trifles,  and  to  seek  distraction  from  the 
thought  in  carpentering  and  painting  in  water-colours. 

Urpanus  Syi^van. 
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THE  ISLE   OF  UNRESTS 
BY  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOB  OF  *THB  SOWERS,*  *  WITH  EDGED  TOOLS,'  *  IN  KEDAE's  TENTS,'  ETC. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 

WAB. 

« Sinco  all  that  I  can  ever  do  for  thee 
Is  to  do  nothing,  maj*st  thou  never  see, 
Never  divine,  the  all  that  nothing  oosteth  me  I  * 

It  is  for  kings  to  declare  war,  for  nations  to  fight  and  pay. 
Napoleon  III.  declared  war  against  Bossia,  and  France  fonght 
side  by  side  with  England  in  the  Crimea,  not  because  the  gayest 
and  most  tragic  of  nations  had  anght  to  gain,  bat  to  ensure  an 
upstart  emperor  a  place  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  And 
that  strange  alliance  was  merely  one  move  in  a  long  game  played 
by  a  consummate  intriguer — a  game  which  began  disastrously  at 
Boulogne  and  ended  disastrously  at  Sedan,  and  yet  was  the  most 
daring  and  brilliant  feat  of  European  statesmanship  that  has 
been  carried  out  since  the  adventurer's  great-uncle  went  to 
St.  Helena* 

But  no  one  knows  why  in  July,  1870,  Napoleon  III.  declared 
war  against  Germany.  The  secret  of  the  greatest  war  of  modem 
times  lies  buried  in  the  Imperial  mausoleum  at  Frognal. 

There  is  a  sort  of  surprise  which  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  long  expected,  and  Germany  experienced  it  in  that 
hot  midsummer,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  war  should 
break  out  at  the  moment.  Shortly  before,  the  Spanish  Gt>vem- 
ment  had  offered  the  crown  to  the  hereditary  Prince  Leoi>old  of 
HohenzoUem,  and  France,  ever  ready  to  see  a  grievance,  found 
herself  suited.  But  the  hereditary  prince  declined  that  throne, 
and  the  incident  seemed  about  to  close.  Then  quite  suddenly 
France  made  a  demand,  with  reference  to  any  possible  recurrence 
of  the  same  question,  which  Germany  could  not  be  expected  to 
grant.  It  was  an  odd  demand  to  make,  and  in  a  flash  of  thought 
the  great  German  Chancellor  saw  that  this  meant  war.  Perhaps 
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he  had  been  waiting  for  it.  At  all  events,  he  was  prepared  for  it, 
as  were  the  silent  soldier,  von  Boon,  and  the  gentle  tactician,  von 
Moltke.  These  gentlemen  were  away  for  a  holiday,  but  they 
retrimed,  and,  as  history  tells,  had  merely  to  fill  in  a  few  dates  on 
already  prepared  documents. 

If  France  was  not  ready  she  thought  herself  so,  and  was  at  all 
events  willing.  Nay,  she  was  so  eager  that  she  shouted  when  she 
sliotdd  have  held  her  tongue.  And  who  shall  say  what  the 
schemer  of  the  Tuilerles  thought  of  it  all  behind  that  pleasant 
emile,  those  dull  and  sphinx-like  eyes  ?  He  had  always  believed 
in  his  star,  had  always  known  that  he  was  destined  to  be  great ; 
and  now  perhaps  he  knew  that  his  star  was  waning — that  the 
greatness  was  past.  He  made  his  preparations  quietly.  He  was 
never  a  flustered  man,  this  nephew  of  the  greatest  genius  the 
world  has  seen.  Did  he  not  sit  three  months  later  in  front  of  a 
cottage  at  Donch^ry  and  impassively  smoke  cigarette  after 
cigarette  while  waiting  for  Otto  von  Bismarck  ?  He  was  a  fatalist. 


And  it  must  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he  asked  no 
man's  pity — a  request  as  foolish  to  make  for  a  fallen  emperor  as 
for  the  ordinary  man  who  has,  for  instance,  married  in  haste,  and 
is  given  the  leisure  of  a  whole  lifetime  in  which  to  repent.  For 
the  human  heart  is  incapable  of  bestowing  unadulterated  pity : 
there  must  be  some  contempt  in  it.  If  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  great,  let  it  be  remembered  that  few  place  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions  in  a  position  to  fall  at  all. 

The  declaration  of  war  was,  on  the  whole,  acclaimed  in  France ; 
for  Frenchmen  are,  above  all  men,  soldiers.  Does  not  the  whole 
world  use  French  terms  in  the  technicalities  of  warfEire?  The 
majority  received  the  news  as  Lory  de  Vasselot  received  it.  For 
a  time  he  could  only  think  that  this  was  a  great  and  glorious 
moment  in  his  life.  He  hurried  in  to  tell  his  father,  but  the 
count  fedled  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

*  War  I '  he  said.  *  Yes ;  there  have  been  many  in  my  time. 
They  have  not  aflfected  me — or  my  carnations.* 

*And  I  go  to  it  to-night,'  announced  Lory,  watching  his 
father  with  eyes  suddenly  grave  and  anxious. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  count,  and  made  no  further  comment. 

Then,  without  pausing  to  consider  his  own  motives,  Lory 
hurried  up  to  the  Casa  Perucca  to  tell  the  ladies  there  his  great 


*  The  Moving  Finger  writes ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on.' 
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news.  He  must,  it  seemed,  tell  somebody,  and  he  knew  no  one 
else  within  reach,  except  perhaps  the  Abb^  Sosini,  who  did  not 
pretend  to  be  a  Frenchman. 

^Is  it  peace?'  asked  Mademoiselle  Bran,  who,  having  seen 
him  climbing  the  steep  slope  in  the  glaring  sunshine,  was  waiting 
for  him  by  the  open  side-door  when  he  arrived  there. 

He  took  her  withered  hand,  and  bowed  over  it  as  gallantly  as 
if  it  had  been  soft  and  young. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked,  looking  at  her  curiously. 
'WeU,  it  seems  that  the  Gasa  Perucca  and  the  Chateau  de 

Vasselot  are  not  on  visiting  terms.  We  only  call  on  each  other 
with  a  gun.* 

*  It  is  odd  that  you  should  have  asked  me  that,'  said  Lory, 
^  for  it  is  not  peace,  but  war.' 

And  as  he  looked  at  her,  her  face  hardened,  her  steady  eyes 
wavered  for  once. 

^Ah!'  she  said,  her  bands  dropping  sharply  against  her 
diDgy  black  dress  m  a  gesture  of  despair.    '  Again ! ' 

*Ye8,  mademoiselle,'  answered  Lory  gently;  for  he  had  a 
quick  intuition,  and  knew  at  a  glance  that  war  must  have  hurt 
tUs  woman  at  one  time  of  her  life. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  tapping  the  ground  with  her  foot^ 
looking  reflectively  across  the  valley. 

'Assuredly,'  she  said,  'Frenchwomen  must  be  the  bravest 
women  in  the  world,  or  else  there  would  never  be  a  light  heart 
in  the  whole  country.  Come,  let  us  go  in  and  tell  Denise.  It 
is  Germany,  I  suppose  ? ' 

^  Yes,  mademoiselle.  They  have  long  wanted  it,  and  we  are 
obliging  them  at  last.  You  look  grave.  It  is  not  bad  news  I 
bring  you,  but  good.' 

'  Women  like  soldiers,  but  they  hate  war,'  said  mademoiselle, 
and  walked  on  slowly  in  silence. 

After  a  pause,  she  turned  and  looked  at  him  as  if  she  were 
going  to  ask  him  a  question,  but  checked  herself. 

'  I  almost  did  a  foolish  thing,'  she  explained,  seeing  his  glance 
of  surprise.    *  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  were  going.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  am  going,'  he  answered,  with  a  laugh  and  a  keen 
glance  of  excitement.  'War  is  a  necessary  evil,  mademoiselle, 
and  assists  promotion.    Why  should  you  hate  it? ' 

'Because  we  cannot  interfere  in  it,'  replied  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  with  a  snap  of  the  lips.    'We  shall  find  Denise  in  the 
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garden  to  the  north  of  the  house,  picking  green  beans,  Monsieur 
le  Comte/  continued  Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  a  glance  in  his 
direction. 

*  Then  I  shall  have  time  to  help  with  the  beans  before  I  go  to 
the  war/  answered  Lory ;  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

The  garden  was  but  half  cultivated — a  luxuriant  thicket  of 
fruit  and  weed,  of  trailing  vine  and  wild  clematis.  The  air  of  it 
was  heavy  with  a  hundred  scents,  and,  in  the  shade,  was  cool,  and 
of  a  mossy  odour  rarely  found  in  southern  seas. 

They  did  not  see  Denise  at  first,  and  then  suddenly  she 
emerged  at  the  other  end  of  the  weed-grown  path  where  they 
stood.  Lory  hurried  forward,  hat  in  hand,  and  perceived  that 
Denise  made  a  movement  as  if  to  go  back  into  the  shadow,  which 
was  immediately  restrained. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  did  not  follow  Lory,  but  turned  back 
towards  the  house. 

*  If  they  must  quarrel,'  she  said  to  herself^  *  they  may  do  it 
without  my  assistance.' 

And  Denise  seemed,  indeed,  ready  to  fall  out  with  her  neigh- 
bour, for  she  came  towards  him  with  heightened  colour  and  a 
flash  of  annoyance  in  her  eyes, 

*  I  am  sorry  they  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  coming  out  here,' 
she  said. 

*Why,  mademoiselle?  Because  I  find  you  picking  green 
beans  ?' 

*  No ;  not  that.  But  one  has  one's  pride.  This  is  my  garden. 
I  keep  it !  Look  at  it ! '  And  she  waved  her  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  contempt. 

De  Vasselot  looked  gravely  round  him.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  made  a  movement  of  the  deepest  despair. 

*  Yes,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh,  *  it  is  a 
wilderness.' 

*  And  now  you  are  laughing  at  me.' 

*  I,  mademoiselle  ? '    And  he  faced  her  tragic  ejes. 

*  You  think  I  am  a  woman.' 

De  Vasselot  spread  out  his  hands  in  deprecation,  as  if,  this 
time,  she  had  hit  the  mark. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  slowly. 

'  I  mean,  you  think  we  are  only  capable  of  wearing  pretty 
dlothes  and  listening  to  pretty  speeches,  and  that  anything  else 
is  beyond  oup  grasp  altogether.' 
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^  Nothing  in  the  world,  mademoiselle,  is  beyond  your  grasp, 
except' — he  pansed  and  looked  ronnd  him — 'except  a  spade, 
perhaps,  and  that  is  what  this  garden  wants.' 

They  were  very  grave  about  it,  and  sat  down  on  a  rough  seat 
built  by  Mattel  Perucca,  who  had  come  there  in  the  hot  weather. 

*  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  said  Denise  simply. 

For  the  French — the  most  intellectually  subtle  people  of 
the  world — have  a  certain  odd  simplicity  which  seems  to  have 
survived  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  monarchy,  republic,  and 


*  I  do  not  quite  know.    Have  you  not  a  man  ? ' 

'  I  have  nobody,  except  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  is  half  an 
imbecile,'  said  Denise,  with  a  short  laugh.  '  I  get  my  provisions 
surreptitiously  by  the  hand  of  Madame  Andrei.  No  one  else 
comes  near  the  Casa.  We  are  in  a  state  of  siege.  I  dare  not 
go  into  Olmeta ;  but  I  am  holding  on  because  you  advised  me 
not  to  sell.' 

*  I,  mademoiselle  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  in  Paris.    Have  you  forgotten  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Lory  slowly — *  no ;  I  have  not  forgotten.  But 
no  one  takes  my  advice — ^indeed,  no  one  asks  it — except  about  a 
horse.  They  think  I  know  about  a  horse.'  And  Lory  smiled  to 
himself  at  the  thought  of  his  proud  position. 

*  But  you  surely  meant  what  you  said  ? '  asked  Denise. 

*  Oh  yes.  But  you  honour  me  too  much  by  taking  my  opinion 
thus  seriously  without  question,  mademoiselle.' 

Denise  was  looking  at  him  with  her  clear  searching  eyes, 
rather  veiled  by  a  suggestion  of  disappointment. 

*I  thought — I  thought  you  seemed  so  decided,  so  sure  of 
your  own  opinion,'  she  said  doubtfully. 

De  Yasselot  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  turned  to  her 
quickly,  impulsively,  confidentially. 

*  listen,'  he  said.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  said  "  Don't 
sell."  I  say  "Don't  sell"  still.  And  I  have  not  a  shred  of 
reason  for  doing  so.   There ! ' 

Denise  was  not  a  person  who  was  easily  led.  She  laughed 
at  the  stem  strong  Mademoiselle  Brun  to  her  face,  and  tr^ed 
her  opinion  with  a  gay  contempt.    She  had  never  yet  been 


^No,'  she  said,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispense  with  reasons* 
'  You  will  not  sell,  yourself? '  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
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'  No ;  T  cannot  sell,'  he  said  quickly ;  and  she  remembered 
Lis  answer  long  afterwards. 

After  a  pause  he  explained  farther. 

*  I  tell  you  frankly,'  he  said  earnestly,  for  he  was  always  either 
very  earnest  or  very  gay — *  I  tell  you  frankly,  when  we  both 
received  an  offer  to  buy,  I  thought  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  the  places  are  worth  buying,  but  I  have  found  none.' 

He  paused,  and,  looking  roimd,  remembered  that  this  also  was 
his,  and  did  not  belong  to  Denise  at  all,  who  claimed  it,  and  held 
it  with  such  a  high  hand. 

*  As  Corsica  at  present  stands,  Perucca  and  Vasselot  are 
valueless,  mademoiselle.  I  claim  the  honour  of  being  in  the 
same  boat  with  you.  And  if  the  empire  falls — bonjour  la 
pata?/' 

And  he  sketched  a  grand  upheaval  with  a  wave  of  his  two 
hands  in  the  air. 

*  But  why  should  the  empire  fall  ? '  asked  Denise  sharply. 

*  Ah,  but  I  have  the  head  of  a  sparrow ! '  cried  Lory,  and 
he  smote  himself  grievously  on  the  forehead.  *  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  the  very  thing  that  I  came  to  tell  you.  Which  is  odd,  for 
until  I  came  into  this  garden  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
I  was  ready  to  shout  it  to  the  trees.  War  has  been  declared, 
mademoiselle.' 

*War!*  said  Denise;  and  she  drew  in  one  whistling  breath 
through  her  teeth,  as  one  may  who  has  been  burnt  by  contact 
with  heated  metal,  and  sat  looking  straight  in  front  of  her. 
*  When  do  you  go.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  steady 
voice,  after  a  moment. 

*  To-night.' 

He  rose  and  stood  before  her,  looking  at  the  tangled  garden 
with  a  frown. 

*  Ah  ! '  he  said,  with  a  sudden  laugh,  *  if  the  emperor  had  only 
consulted  me,  he  would  not  have  done  it  just  yet.  I  want  to  go, 
of  course,  for  I  am  a  soldier.  But  I  do  not  want  to  go  now.  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  things  more  settled  here  in  Olmeta. 
If  the  empire  falls,  mademoiselle,  you  must  return  to  France ; 
remember  that.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  offered  you  my  poor 
assistance;  but  I  cannot — I  must  go.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever. There  is  Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  a  man's  heart  in  that 
little  body.  And  there  is  the  Abb^  Susini.  Yes ;  you  can  trust  him 
as  you  can  trust  a  little  English  fighting  terrier.    Tell  him  
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No ;  I  will  tell  him.  lie  is  a  Yaeselot,  mademoiselle,  but  I  shall 
make  him  a  Perucca/ 

He  held  out  his  hand  gaily  to  say  good-bye. 

*  And — stay  !  Will  you  write  to  me  if  you  want  me,  made- 
moiselle ?   I  may  be  able  to  get  to  you.' 

Denise  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  Then  she  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes,  as  was  her  wont  with  men  and  women 
alike. 

*  Yes,'  she  said. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Mademoiselle  Bran  came  into  the 
garden.  She  looked  round,  but  saw  no  one.  Approaching  the 
spot  where  she  had  left  Denise,  she  found  the  basket  with  a  few 
beans  in  it,  and  Denise's  gloves  Ijing  there.  She  knew  that  Lory 
had  gone,  but  still  she  could  see  Denise  nowhere.  There  were  a 
hundred  places  in  the  garden  where  any  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
discovered  could  find  concealment. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  took  up  the  basket  and  continued  to  pick 
the  French  beans. 

'  My  poor  child  !  my  poor  child ! '  she  muttered  twice,  with  a 
hard  face. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

GOSSIP. 

*  Cupid  is  a  casuist, 
A  mystic,  and  a  cabalist. 
Can  your  lurking  thought  surprise, 
And  interpret  your  device  T  * 

That  which  has  been  taken  by  the  sword  must  be  held  by  the 
sword.  In  Corsica  the  blade  is  sheathed,  but  it  has  never  yet 
been  laid  aside.  The  quick  events  of  July  thrust  this  sheathed 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  Colonel  Gilbert,  who,  as  he  himself  had 
predicted,  was  left  behind  in  the  general  exodus. 

*  If  you  are  placed  in  command  at  Bastia,  how  many,  or  how 
few,  men  will  suffice  ?  *  asked  the  civil  authority,  who  was  laid  on 
the  shelf  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

And  Colonel  Gilbert  named  what  appeared  to  be  an  absurd 
minimum. 

'  We  must  think  of  every  event ;  things  may  go  badly,  th^ 
fortune  of  war  may  turn  against  us.' 
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*  Still  I  can  do  it/  answered  the  colonel. 
^  The  empire  may  &11,  and  then  Corsica  will  blaze  up  like 
tow.' 

'  Still  I  can  do  it/  repeated  the  colonel. 

It  is  the  natural  instinct  of  man  to  strike  while  his  blood  is 
up,  and  the  national  spirit  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine  was  all  for 
immediate  action.  The  leaders  themselves  were  anxious  to 
begin,  so  that  they  might  finish  before  the  winter.  So  the  pre- 
parations were  pushed  forward  in  Crermany  with  a  methodical 
baste,  a  sane  and  deliberate  foresight.  In  France  it  was  more  a 
question  of  sentiment — the  invincibility  of  French  arms,  the 
heroism  of  French  soldiers,  the  Napoleonic  legend.  But  while 
these  abstract  aids  to  warfare  may  make  a  good  individual 
soldier  of  that  untidy  little  man  in  the  red  trousers,  who  has,  in 
his  time,  overrun  all  Europe,  it  will  not  move  great  armies  or 
organise  a  successful  campaign.  For  the  French  soldier  must 
have  some  one  to  fight  for— some  one  towering  man  in  whom  he 
trusts,  who  can  turn  to  good  account  some  of  the  best  fighting 
material  the  human  race  has  yet  produced.  And  Napoleon  III. 
was  not  such  a  man. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  he  counted  on  receiving  assistance 
firom  Austria  or  Italy,  and  when  this  was  withheld,  the  disease* 
stricken,  suffering  man  must  assuredly  have  realised  that  his  star 
was  sinking.  He  had  made  the  mistake  of  putting  off  this  great 
war  too  long.  He  should  have  fought  it  years  earlier,  before  the 
Prussians  had  made  sure  of  those  steady  grumbling  Bavarians, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  fighting,  before  his  own  hand  was 
faltering  at  the  helm,  and  the  face  of  Crod  was  turned  away  from 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

The  emperor  was  no  tactician,  but  he  knew  the  human  heart. 
He  knew  that  at  any  cost  France  must  lead  off  with  a  victory,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  little  man  in  the  red  trousers,  but  to 
impress  watching  Europe,  and  perhaps  snatch  an  ally  from 
among  the  hesitating  Powers.  And  the  result  was  Saarbriick. 
The  news  of  it  filtered  through  to  Colonel  Gilbert,  who  was  now 
quartered  in  the  grey  picturesque  Watrin  barracks  at  Bastia, 
which  jut  out  between  the  old  harbour  and  the  plain  of  Biguglia. 
The  colonel  did  not  believe  half  of  it.  It  is  always  safe  to 
subtract  firom  good  news.  But  he  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote 
to  Denise  Lange.  He  had  not  seen  her,  had  not  communicated 
with  her,  since  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  she  had  refused. 
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He  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  He  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him  because  she  would  not  sell  Perucca,  and  he  wanted  that 
estate ;  which  was  not  the  right  motive,  but  it  is  the  usual  one 
with  men  who  are  past  the  foolishness  of  youth — that  foolishness 
which  is  better  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

From  having  had  nothing  to  do,  Colonel  Grilbert  found  him- 
self thrown  into  a  whirl  of  work,  or  what  would  have  been  a  whirl 
with  a  man  less  calm  and  placid.  Very  much  at  ease,  in  white 
linen  clothes,  he  sat  in  his  room  in  the  bastion,  and  transacted 
the  affidrs  of  his  command  with  a  leisurely  good  nature  which 
showed  his  complete  grasp  of  the  situation. 

With  regard  to  Denise,  this  middle-aged  cynical  Frenchman 
grasped  the  situation  also.  He  was  slowly  and  surely  falling  in 
love  with  her.  And  she  herself  had  given  him  the  first  posh 
down  that  feicile  descent  when  she  had  refused  to  be  his  wife. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  he  wrote,  ^  to  quarrel  is,  I  suppose,  in  the  air 
of  Corsica,  and  when  we  parted  at  your  gate  some  time  ago  I  am 
afraid  I  left  you  harbouring  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  me. 
At  this  time,  and  in  the  adverse  days  that  I  foresee  must  in- 
evitably be  in  store  for  France,  none  can  afford  to  part  with 
friends  who  by  any  means  can  preserve  them.  In  our  respective 
positions,  you  and  I  must  rise  above  small  differences  of  opinion ; 
and  I  place  myself  unreservedly  at  your  service.  I  write  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  this  morning  good  news  from  France.  We  have 
won  a  small  victory  at  Saarbriick.  So  far,  so  good.  But,  in  case 
of  a  reverse,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  internal 
disturbances  will  arise  in  France,  and  consequently  in  this  un- 
fortunate island.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  urge  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  quitting  Perucca  without  delay.  If  you  will  not 
consent  to  leave  the  island,  come  at  all  events  into  Bastia,  where, 
at  a  few  minutes'  notice,  I  shall  be  able  to  place  you  in  a  position 
of  safety.  I  trust  I  am  not  one  who  is  given  to  exaggerating 
danger.  Ask  Mademoiselle  Brun,  who  has  known  me  since,  as  a 
young  man,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  your  father,  a 
general  who  had  the  gift  of  drawing  out  from  those  about  him 
such  few  soldierly  qualities  as  they  might  possess.' 

Denise  received  this  letter  by  post  the  next  morning,  and, 
after  reading  it  twice,  handed  it  to  Mademoiselle  Brun,  who  was 
much  too  wise  a  woman  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  those  parts 
of  it  which  she  did  not  comprehend.  Indeed,  she  was  mmlike 
enough  to  pass  on  with  an  unimpaired  understanding  to  the 
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second  part  of  the  letter,  whereas  most  women  wonld  have  been 
80  consumed  by  curiosity  as  to  be  unable  to  give  more  than  half 
their  mind  to  the  colonel's  further  news. 

*And  ?'  inquired  mademoiselle — a  Frenchwoman's  way 

of  asking  a  thousand  questions  in  one.  Mademoiselle  Brun 
knew  all  the  conversational  tricks  that  serve  to  economise 
words. 

'  It  is  all  based  upon  supposition/  said  the  erstwhile  mathe- 
matical instructress  of  the  school  in  the  Hue  du  Gherche-Midi. 
*  It  will  be  time  enough  to  arrive  at  a  decision  when  the  reverse 
comes.  The  Count  de  Vasselot  or  the  Abb^  Susini  will,  no 
doubt,  warn  us  in  time.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  But,  if  you  like,  I  will  write  to  the  Count  de  Vasselot,'  said 
Penise,  in  the  voice  of  one  making  a  concession. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  thought  deeply  before  replying.  It  is  so 
easy  to  take  a  wrong  turning  at  the  cross-roads  of  life,  and  as- 
suredly Denise  stood  at  a  carrefour  now. 

*  Yes,'  said  mademoiselle  at  length  ;  *  it  would  be  well  to  do 
that.' 

And  Denise  went  away  to  write  the  letter  that  Lory  had 
asked  for  in  case  she  wanted  him.  She  did  not  show  it  to 
Mademoiselle  Brun,  but  went  out  and  posted  it  herself  in  the 
little  square  box,  painted  white,  affixed  to  the  white  wall  on  the 
high  road,  and  just  within  sight  of  Olmeta.  When  she  returned 
she  went  into  the  garden  again,  where  she  spent  so  great  a  part 
of  these  hot  days  that  her  face  was  burnt  to  a  healthy  brown, 
which  was  in  keeping  with  her  fearless  eyes  and  carriage. 
Mademoiselle  Brun,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  most  of  her  days 
indoors,  divining  perhaps  that  Denise  had  of  late  fallen  into  an 
unconscious  love  of  solitude. 

Denise  returned  to  the  house  at  luncheon-time,  entered  by  the 
window,  and  caught  Mademoiselle  Brun  hastily  shutting  an  atlas. 

'  I  was  wondering,'  she  said,  ^  where  Saarbriick  might  be,  and 
whether  any  one  we  know  had  time  to  get  there  before  the 
battle.' 

'  Yes.' 

*  But  Colonel  Gilbert  will  tell  us.* 

*  Colonel  Gilbert?  '  inquired  Denise,  turning  rather  sharply. 

*  Yes.    I  think  he  will  come  to-day  or  to-morrow.' 

And  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  right.    In  the  full  heat  of  the 
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afternoon  the  great  bell  at  the  gate  gave  forth  a  single  Bummons ; 
for  the  colonel  was  always  gentle  in  his  ways. 

*  I  made  an  opportunity/  he  said,  *  to  escape  firom  the  barracks 
this  hot  day/ 

'  But  he  looked  cool  enough,  and  greeted  Denise  with  his  usual 
leisurely  friendly  bow.  His  manner  conveyed,  better  than  any 
words,  that  she  need  feel  no  uneasiness  on  his  account,  and  could 
treat  him  literally  at  his  word,  as  a  friend. 

'  In  order  to  tell  you,  with  all  reserve,  the  good  news,'  he 
continued. 

*  With  all  reserve ! '  echoed  Mademoiselle  Brun. 
*Good  news  in  a  French  newspaper.   Mademoiselle  ' 

And  he  finished  with  a  gesture  eloquent  of  the  deepest  distrust. 

*  I  was  wondering,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  speaking  slowly, 
and  in  a  manner  that  demanded  for  the  time  the  colonel's  un- 
divided attention,  '  whether  our  friend  the  Count  de  Vasselot 
could  have  been  at  Saarbriick.' 

*  The  Count  de  Vasselot ! '  said  Colonel  Gilbert,  with  an  air  of 
friendly  surprise.  *  Has  he  quitted  his  beloved  chateau  ?  He  is 
so  attached  to  that  old  house,  you  know.' 

*  He  has  joined  his  regiment,'  replied  Mademoiselle  Brun, 
upon  whom  the  burden  of  the  conversation  fell ;  for  Denise  had 
gone  to  the  open  window,  and  was  closing  the  shutters  against 
the  sun. 

*  Ah !  Then  I  can  tell  you  that  he  was  not  at  Saarbriick. 
The  count's  regiment  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  was 
forgettiug  that  he  was  a  soldier.  He  is,  by  the  way,  your  nearest 
neighbour.' 

The  colonel  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  went  to  the  window — not  to 
that  where  Denise  was  standing,  but  to  the  other,  of  which  the 
sun-blinds  were  only  half  closed. 

*You  can,  of  course,  see  the  chateau  from  here?'  he  said 
musingly. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Mademoiselle  Brun,  with  an  uneasy  glance. 
What  was  Colonel  Gilbert  going  to  say  ? 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  into  the  valley,  while 
Denise  and  Mademoiselle  Brun  waited. 

*  And  you  have  perceived  nothing  that  would  seem  to  confirm 
the  gossip  current  regarding  your — enemy?'  he  asked,  with  a 
good-natured  deprecatory  laugh. 

*  What  gossip  ? '  asked  mademoiselle  bluntly. 
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The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  looking  round. 

*0h/  he  answered,  'one  does  not  believe  all  one  hears. 
Besides,  there  are  many  who  think  that  in  such  a  remote  spot 
as  Corsica  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the  ordinary — ^what  shall 
I  say  ? — etiquette  of  society/ 

He  laughed  uneasily,  and  spread  out  his  hands  as  if,  for  his 
part,  he  would  rather  dismiss  the  subject.  But  Mademoiselle 
Brun  could  be  frankly  feminine  at  times. 

*  What  is  the  gossip  to  which  you  refer  ? '  she  asked  again. 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it— though  I  myself  have  seen. 
Well,  mademoiselle — ^you  will  excuse  my  frankness? — they  say 
there  is  some  one  in  the  chateau — some  one  whom  the  count 
wishes  to  conceal,  you  understand.' 

<  Ah ! '  said  mademoiselle,  indifferently. 

Denise  said  nothing.  She  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  a  fe^ce  as  hard  as  the  face  of  Mademoiselle  Brun.  She  looked 
at  her  watch,  seemed  to  make  a  quick  mental  calculation,  and 
then  turned  and  spoke  to  Colonel  Gilbert  with  steady  smiling 
eyes; 

*  You  have  not  told  us  your  war  news  yet,'  she  said. 

So  he  told  them  what  he  knew,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
not  amount  to  much.  Then  he  took  his  leave,  and  rode  home  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening — a  solitary  brooding  man,  who  had  missed 
his  way  somehow  early  on  the  road  of  life,  and  lacked  perhaps  the 
strength  of  mind  to  go  back  and  try  again. 

Penise  said  good-bye  to  him  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  which 
he  had  inaugurated.  She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
window  from  which  she  had  looked  down  on  to  the  chateau  of 
Yasselot  while  Colonel  Crilbert  related  his  idle  gossip  respecting 
that  house.  And  Mademoiselle  Brun,  who  remembered  such 
trifles,  noted  that  she  never  looked  out  of  that  window  again, 
but  avoided  it  as  one  would  avoid  a  cupboard  where  there  is  a 
skeleton. 

Denise,  who  consulted  her  watch  again  so  soon  as  the  colonel 
had  left,  wrote  another  letter,  which  she  addressed  in  an  oi>en 
envelope  to  the  postmaster  at  Marseilles,  and  enclosed  a  number 
of  stamps.  She  went  out  on  to  the  high-road,  and  waited  there 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  the  dib'gence,  which  would  pass  at 
four  o'clock  on  its  way  to  Bastia. 

The  driver  of  the  diligence,  like  many  who  are  on  the  road  and 
have  but  a  passing  glimpse  of  many  men  and  many  things,  was  a 
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good-natured  man,  and  willingly  charged  himself  with  Denise's 
commission.  For  that  which  she  had  enclosed  was  not  a  letter, 
but  a  telegram  to  be  despatched  from  Marseilles  on  the  arrival  o( 
the  mail  steamer  there.  It  was  addressed  to  Lory  de  Yasselot  at 
the  Cercle  Militaire  in  Paris,  and  contained  the  words — 
*  Please  return  unopened  the  letter  posted  to-day.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WAR. 

« When  half -gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive.' 

'Then,'  said  the  Baroness  de  M^lide,  *I  shall  go  down  to  St. 
Germain  en  Pr6,  and  say  my  prayers.'  And  she  rang  the  bell  for 
her  carriage. 

On  all  great  occasions  in  life,  the  Baroness  de  M^lide  had 
taken  her  overburdened  heart  in  a  carriage  and  pair  to  SL 
Germain  en  Pr6.  For  she  had  always  had  a  carriage  and  pair 
for  the  mere  ringing  of  a  bell  ever  since  her  girlhood,  when  the 
Baron  de  M^lide  had,  with  much  assistance  from  her,  laid  his 
name  and  fortune  at  her  feet.  When  she  had  helped  him  to  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  had  ordered  the  carriage  thus,  as  she  was 
ordering  it  now  in  the  month  of  August,  1870,  on  being  told  by 
her  husband  that  the  battle  of  Worth  had  been  fought  and  lost, 
and  that  Lory  de  Vasselot  was  safe. 

*  The  Madeleine  is  nearer,'  suggested  the  baron,  a  large  man, 
with  a  vacant  fece  which  concealed  a  very  mine  of  common  sense, 
*  and  you  could  give  me  a  lift  as  far  as  the  club.' 

*  The  Madeleine  is  all  very  well  for  a  wedding  or  a  funeral 
or  a  great  public  festivity  of  any  sort,'  said  the  baroness,  with  a 
harmless  light  manner  of  talking  of  grave  subjects  which  is  a 
closed  book  to  the  ordinary  stolid  British  mind ;  ^  but  when  one 
has  a  prayer,  there  is  nowhere  like  St.  Germain  en  Pr£,  which  is 
old  and  simple  and  dirty,  so  that  one  feels  like  a  poor  woman.  I 
shall  put  on  an  old  dress.' 

She  looked  at  her  husband  with  a  capable  nod,  as  if  to  convey 
the  comforting  assurance  that  he  could  leave  this  matter  entirely 
to  her. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  baron ;  *  do  as  you  wilL' 
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Which  permission  the  world  was  pleased  to  consider  superfluous 
in  the  present  marital  case. 

'  It  is/  he  said,  '  the  occasion  for  a  prayer ;  and  say  a  word 
for  France.  And  Lory  is  safe — one  of  very,  very  few  survivors. 
Bemember  that  in  your  prayers,  ma  mie,  and  remember  me.' 

*  I  will  see  about  it/  answered  the  baroness.  *  If  I  have  time, 
I  will  perhaps  put  in  a  word  for  one  who  is  assuredly  a  great 
stupid — no  name  mentioned,  you  understand.' 

So  the  Baroness  de  M^lide  went  to  the  gloomy  old  church  of 
her  choice,  and  sent  up  an  incoherent  prayer,  such  as  were  arising 
from  all  over  France  at  this  time.  On  returning  by  the  Boulevard 
St.  Crermain,  she  met  a  friend,  a  woman  whose  husband  had  Mien 
at  Weissembourg,  who  gave  her  more  news  from  the  front.  The 
streets  were  crowded  and  yet  idle.  The  men  stood  apart  in 
groups,  talking  in  a  low  voice :  the  women  stood  apart  and 
watched  them — for  it  is  only  in  times  of  peace  that  the  women 
manage  France. 

The  baroness  went  home,  nervous,  ill  at  ease.  She  hardly 
noticed  that  the  door  was  held  open  by  a  maid-servant.  The  men 
had  all  gone  out  for  news — some  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
National  Gruard.  She  went  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there, 
seated  at  her  writing-table  with  his  back  turned  towards  her,  was 
Lory  de  Yasselot.  All  the  brightness  had  gone  from  his  uniform. 
He  turned  as  she  entered  the  room. 

*  Mon  Dieu ! '  she  said,  '  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  What  is  what  ? '  he  answered  gravely. 

*  Why,  your  fiwe,'  said  the  baroness.  Look — ^look  at  it ! '  She 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  turned  him  towards  a  mirror  half  hidden 
in  hothouse  flowers.  . '  Look ! '  she  cried  again.  '  Mon  Dieu !  it  is 
a  tragedy,  your  face.   What  is  it  ? ' 

Lory  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  I  was  at  Worth,'  he  explained,  *  two  days  ago.  I  suppose 
Worth  will  be  written  for  life  in  the  fiwje  of  every  Frenchman  who 
was  there.  They  were  three  to  one.  They  are  three  to  one 
wherever  we  turn.' 

He  sat  down  again  at  the  writing-table,  and  the  baroness 
stood  behind  him. 

'  And  this  is  war,'  she  said,  tapping  slowly  on  the  carpet  with 
her  foot. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  noting  a  quick  move- 
ment of  withdrawal,  glanced  down. 
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*  Ach  ! '  she  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  drew  back. 

The  shoulder  and  sleeve  of  his  tonic  were  stained  a  deep 
brown.  The  gold  lace  was  green  in  places  and  sticky.  In  an  odd 
silence  she  unbuttoned  her  glove,  and  laid  it  quietly  aside. 

'  It  seems,  mon  ami,  that  we  have  only  been  playing  at  life  up 
to  now,'  she  said  after  a  pause. 

And  Lory  did  not  answer  her.  He  had  several  letters  lying 
before  him,  and  had  taken  up  his  pen  again. 

'  What  brings  you  to  Paris  ?'  asked  the  baroness  suddenly. 

*  The  emperor,'  he  answered.  *  It  is  a  queer  story,  and  I  can 
tell  you  part  of  it.  After  Worth,  I  was  given  a  staff  appointment 
— and  why  ?  Because  my  occupation  was  gone ;  I  had  no  men 
left.'  With  a  quick  gesture  he  described  the  utter  annihilation 
of  his  troop.  '  And  I  was  sent  into  Metz  with  despatches.  While 
I  was  stiU  there — judge  of  my  surprise ! — ^the  emperor  sent  for 
me.  You  know  him.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table,  and  looked  a  big 
man.  Afterwards,  when  he  stood  up,  I  saw  he  was  small,  fie 
bowed  as  I  entered  the  room — for  he  is  polite  even  to  the  meanest 
private  of  a  line  regiment — and  as  he  bowed  he  winced.  Even 
that  movement  gave  him  pain.  And  then  he  smiled,  with  an 
effort.  "  Monsieur  de  Vasselot,"  he  said ;  and  I  bowed.  •*  A 
Corsican,"  he  went  on.  Ye^,  sire."  Then  he  took  up  a  pen, 
and  examined  it.  He  wanted  something  to  look  at,  though  he 
might  safely  have  looked  at  me.  He  could  look  any  man  in  the 
face  at  any  time,  for  his  eyes  tell  no  tales.  They  are  dull  and 
veiled  ;  you  know  them,  for  you  have  spoken  to  him  often.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  the  great  snake  at  the  Jardin  d'Acdi- 
matation,'  answered  the  Baroness  de  M^lide  quietly. 

*  Then,'  continued  Lory,  *  still  looking  at  the  pen,  he  spoke 
slowly,  as  if  he  had  thought  it  all  out  before  I  entered  the  room. 
"  When  my  uncle  fell  upon  evil  times  he  naturally  turned  to  hia 
fellow-countrymen."  "  Yes,  sire."  *^  I  do  not  know  you,  Monsieur 
de  Vasselot,  but  I  know  your  name.  I  am  going  to  trust  you 
entirely.    I  want  you  to  go  to  Paris  for  me." ' 

'And  that  is  all  you  are  going  to  tell  me?'  said  the 
baroness. 

*  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  Whatever  he  may  be,  he  is  more 
than  a  brave  man — ^he  is  a  stoic.  I  arrived  an  hour  ago,  and 
went  to  the  club  for  my  letters,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  go  in, 
because  it  is  evident  that  I  am  from  the  front.  Look  at  my 
clothes.    That  is  why  I  come  here  and  present  myself  before  you 
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1  eah.  1  must  beg  your  hospitality  for  a  few  hours  and  the  run 
of  your  writing-table.' 

The  baroness  nodded  her  head  repeatedly  as  she  looked  at  him. 
It  was  not  only  from  his  gold-laced  uniform  that  the  brightness 
had  gone,  but  from  himself.  His  manner  was  abrupt.  He  was 
almost  stem.    This,  again,  was  War. 

*You  know  that  now,  as  always,  our  house  is  yours,'  she 
said  quietly;  for  it  is  not  all  light  hearts  that  have  .nothing 
in  them. 

Then,  being  a  practical  Frenchwoman — and  there  is  no  more 
practical  being  in  the  world — she  rang  for  luncheon. 

'  One  sees,'  she  said,  *  that  you  are  hungry.  One  must  eat 
though  empires  fall.' 

'  Ah  !  *  said  Lory,  turning  sharply  to  look  at  her.  *  You  talk 
Uke  that  in  Paris,  do  you  ? ' 

'  In  the  streets,  my  cousin,  they  speak  plainer  language  than 
that.  But  Henri  will  tell  you  what  they  are  saying  on  the  pave- 
ment. I  have  sent  for  him  to  the  club  to  come  home  to  luncheon. 
He  forgives  me  much,  that  poor  man,  but  he  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  did  not  tell  him  that  you  were  in  Paris.' 

*  Thank  you,'  answered  Lory.  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
There  are  things  which  he  ought  to  know,  which  I  cannot  tell 
you.' 

*  You  think  I  am  not  discreet,'  said  the  baroness,  slowly  draw- 
ing the  pins  from  her  smart  hat. 

Lory  looked  up  at  her  with  a  laugh,  which  was  perhaps  what  she 
wanted,  for  there  is  no  cunning  like  the  cunning  of  a  woman  who 
seeks  to  charm  a  man  from  one  humour  to  another.  And  when 
the  baroness  had  first  seen  Lory,  she  thought  that  his  heart  was 
broken — by  Worth. 

*  You  are  beautiful,  but  not  discreet,'  he  answered. 

*  That  is  the  worst  of  men,'  she  said  reflectively,  as  she  laid 
her  hat  aside — *  they  always  want  an  impossible  combination.' 

She  looked  back  at  him  over  her  shoulder  and  laughed,  for  she 
saw  that  she  was  gaining  her  point.  The  quiet  of  this  luxurious 
house,  her  own  personality,  the  subtle  domesticity  of  her  action 
in  taking  off  her  hat  in  his  presence — all  these  were  soothing  to  a 
mind  rasped  and  torn  by  battle  and  defeat.  But  there  was  some- 
thing yet  which  she  had  not  grasped,  and  she  knew  it.  She 
glanced  at  the  letters  on  the  table  before  him.  As  if  the  thought 
V^re  transmitted  across  the  room  to  him,  Lory  took  up  an  open 
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telegram,  and  read  it  with  a  puzzled  face.  He  half  turned  towards 
her  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  closed  his  lips  again. 

*  Yes/  said  the  baroness  lightly.    *  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  It  is/  he  explained,  after  a  pause,  '  that  I  have  had  so  little 
to  do  with  women.* 

'  Except  me,  mon  cousin,'  said  the  baroness,  coming  nearer  to 
the  writing-table. 

*  Except  you,  ma  cousine,'  he  answered,  turning  in  his  chair 
and  taking  her  hand. 

He  glanced  up  at  her  with  eyes  that  would  appear  to  the 
ordinary  British  mind  to  express  a  passionate  devotion^  eminently 
French  and  thrilling  and  terrible,  but  which  really  reflected  only 
a  very  honest  and  brotherly  affection.  For  a  Frenchman  nerer 
hates  or  loves  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  does. 

*  Well,'  said  the  baroness  practically,  *  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  At  the  club,'  explained  Lory,  *  I  found  a  letter  and  a  tele- 
gram from  Corsica*' 

*  Both  from  Denise  ? '  asked  the  baroness,  rather  bluntly. 

'  Both  from  Mademoiselle  Lange.  See  how  things  hinge  upon 
a  trifling  chance — how  much,  we  cannot  tell !  I  happened  to  open 
the  telegram  first,  and  it  told  me  to  return  the  letter  un- 
opened.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  her  the  grey  sheet  upon  which  were 
pasted  the  narrow  blue  paper  ribbons  1)earing  the  text.  The 
baroness  read  the  message  slowly  and  carefully.  She  glanced 
over  the  paper,  down  at  his  head,  with  a  little  wise  smile  full  of 
contempt  for  his  limited  male  understanding. 

*  And  the  letter  ? '  she  inquired. 

He  showed  her  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  by  himself  to 
Denise  at  Perucca.  She  took  it  up  and  turned  it  over  slowly. 
It  was  stamped  and  ready  for  the  post.  She  then  threw  it  down 
with  a  short  laugh. 

^I  was  thinking,'  she  explained,  'of  the  difference  between 
men  and  women.  A  woman  would  have  filled  a  cup  with  boiling 
water  and  laid  that  letter  upon  it.  It  is  quite  easy.  Why,  we 
were  taught  it  at  the  convent  school !  You  could  have  opened 
the  letter  and  read  it,  and  then  closed  it  again  and  returned  it. 
By  that  simple  subterfuge  you  would  have  known  the  contents, 
and  would  still  have  had  the  credit  for  doing  as  you  were  told. 
And  I  think  three  women  out  of  five  would  have  done  it,  and  tiie 
whole  five  would  have  wanted  to  do  it.    Ah!  you  may  laugh. 
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You  do  not  know  what  wretches  we  are  compared  with  men — 
compared  especially  with  some  few  of  them  ;  with  a  Baron  Henri 
de  M^lide  or  a  Count  de  Vasselot — who  are  honourable  men,  my 
cousin/ 

She  touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  one  finger, 
and  then  turned  away  to  look  with  thoughtful  eyes  out  of  the 
"window. 

*  I  wonder  what  is  in  that  letter/  said  Lory,  returning  to  his 

pen. 

The  baroness  turned  on  her  heel  and  looked  at  him  with  her 
contemptuous  smile  again. 

*  Oh,'  she  said  carelessly,  *  she  was  probably  in  a  difficulty, 
which  solved  itself  after  the  letter  was  posted.  Or  she  was  afraid 
of  something,  and  found  that  her  fears  were  unnecessary.  That 
is  all,  no  doubt.' 

There  is,  it  appears,  an  esprit  de  sexe  which  prevents  women 
£rom  giving  each  other  away. 

*  So  you  merely  placed  the  letter  in  an  envelope  and  are  re- 
turning it,  thus,  without  comment  ? '  inquired  the  baroness. 

Yes,'  answered  Lory,  who  was  writing  a  letter  now. 

And  his  cousin  stood  looking  at  him  with  an  amused  and  yet 
tender  smile  in  her  gay  eyes.  She  remained  silent  until  he  had 
finished. 

*  There,'  he  said,  taking  an  envelope  and  addressing  it 
hurriedly,  *^that  is  done.  It  is  to  the  Abb6  Susini  at  Olmeta; 
and  it  contains  some  of  those  things,  my  cousin,  that  I  cannot 
tell  you.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  care,'  said  the  baroness,  *  for  your  stupid 
politics?  Do  you  think  any  woman  cares  for  politics  who  has 
found  some  stupid  man  to  care  for  her  ?  There  is  my  stupid  in 
the  street — on  his  new  horse/ 

In  a  moment  Lory  was  at  the  window. 

*A  new  horse,'  he  said  earnestly.  *I  did  not  know  that. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? ' 

*  We  were  talking  of  empires,'  replied  the  baroness.  '  By  the 
way,'  she  added,  in  after-thought,  'is  our  good  friend  Colonel 
Gilbert  in  Corsica  ? ' 

*  Yes — he  is  at  jBastia.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  baroness,  looking  reflectively  at  Denise's  tele- 
gram, which  she  still  held  in  her  hand,  *  I  thought  he  was.' 

Then  that  placid  man,  the  Baron  Henri  de  M^lide,  came 
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into  the  room,  and  shook  hands  in  the  then  novel  English  fashidi, 
looking  at  his  lifelong  friend  with  a  dnll  and  apathetic  eye. 

*  From  the  frontier  ?  '  he  inquired. 

Lory  laughed  curtly.  He  had  returned  from  that  Last 
Frontier,  where  each  one  of  us  shall  inevitably  be  asked  'si 
monsieur  a  quelque  chose  ^  declarer.' 

*I  shall  give  you  ten  minutes  for  your  secrets,  and  thai 
luncheon  will  be  ready/  said  the  baroness,  quitting  the  room. 

And  Lory  told  his  friend  those  things  which  were  not  for  a 
woman's  hearing. 

At  luncheon  both  men  were  suspiciously  cheerful;  and, 
doubtless,  their  companion  read  them  like  open  books.  Imme- 
diately after  coflFee  Lory  took  his  leave. 

*  I  leave  Paris  to-night/  he  said,  with  his  old  cheerfulness. 
*  This  war  is  not  over  yet.  We  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  ohance 
of  winning  but  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  show  the  world  that 
France  can  still  fight.' 

Which  prophecy  assuredly  came  true. 


(^Tohe  dantinued.') 
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A  YOUNG  foreign  officer  who  could  write  English  better  than  some 
of  our  generals  write  despatches,  and  spoke  it  as  correctly  as  a 
bishop,  lately  conceived  the  not  extravagant  idea  that  he  might 
represent  his  country  as  military  attachi  in  London.  The  senior 
military  representative  of  the  great  and  friendly  nation  to  which 
he  belonged  was  about  to  retire,  and  most  willingly  gave  him  such 
information  as  he  desired  to  know.  ^You  will  want,'  he  said, 
*  7001,  a  year  to  do  it  decently,  including  your  pay  and  allowance. 
With  that  and  your  own  economical  habits  you  will  find  the  post 
moit  pleasant,  and  will  doubtless  fill  it  with  credit  and  distinction.' 

*  But  why  should  I  want  to  spend  about  700/.  a  year  when  I 

can  live  well  in  C  for  a  total  of  180Z.  per  annum  ?'  asked  his 

inquirer.  *  Is  not  400/.  a  year  enough  to  live  as  a  young  foreign 
soldier  in  London,  and  to  enable  me  to  see  what  is  goiog  on  in 
the  active  military  life  of  England  ?  What  shall  I  have  to  spend 
it  on,  and  how  will  it  help  my  Crovemment  ? ' 

*  If  you  can  find  out  how  it  helps  their  Government  you'll  be 
the  cleverest  attach^  in  London,'  was  the  reply.  *  But  if  you  are 
to  be  of  any  use  to  us  you  must  be  able  to  live  as  the  English 
officers  live,  and  do  what  they  do.  I  mean  by  that  to  be  able  to 
do  what  the  ordinary  cavalry  officer  does,  whose  expenses  are 
heaviest.  You  can't  be  outclassed  socially  by  not  being  able  to 
keep  the  pace  which  they  set,  and  which,  according  to  English 
ideas,  is  a  not  unreasonable  one.  You  must  hunt,  for  instance ; 
and  must  make  a  good  appearance.  You  can't  do  that  for 
nothing.  Then  you  will,  at  any  rate,  have  to  appear  at  Ascot,  the 
Derby,  Goodwood,  and  perhaps  the  Leger.  And  up  here  you  ought 
to  be  a  member  of  Hurlingham  or  Banelagh,  and  in  feet  there 
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is  quite  a  series  of  functions  which  you  must  not  miss.  You 
will  of  course  accept  invitations,  and  go  to  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  after  the  manoeuvres — if  there  are  any  manoeuvres 
— when  no  one  is  left  in  London  to  speak  to,  and  later  you  will  go 
to  shoot  in  the  country.  And  then  there  is  Cowes,  Cowes  is  a 
most  expensive  week/ 

*  Good  heavens ! '  replied  his  disciple,  *  why  on  earth  am  I  to  go 
to  Cowes  ?  And  what  has  fox-hunting,  or  Cowes,  or  Goodwood, 
or  grouse-shooting,  to  do  with  the  Army  or  the  duties  of  a 
military  attach6  ?  And  when  am  I  to  find  time  to  discuss  and 
compare  notes  with  our  English  brothers  in  our  so-absorbing 
profession ' — ^here  he  became  violently  foreign — *  with  all  these 
expensive  distractions  to  attend  to  ? ' 

*My  dear  boy,'  said  his  mentor,  *when  you  have  been  in 
England  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  admit  that  all  these  activities 
are  what  the  English  greatly  value  in  their  soldiers*  lives.  The 
more  of  these  they  can  do  the  more  they  think  of  them ;  and  as 
for  talking  shop  and  all  that' — and  here  he  became  violently 
English — '  I  can  tell  you  frankly  it  isn't  good  form,  and  when  you 
are  here  the  less  you  do  of  it  the  better.  That  won't  prev^t 
your  keeping  your  eyes  open  and  writing  reports.  But  for  good- 
ness' sake  don't  be  professional.    It  isn't  liked/ 

Then  they  separated,  the  younger  thinking  the  elder  was  a 
cynic,  and  the  elder  that  the  younger  was  very,  very  young. 

Is  there  really  any  ground  for  the  paradoxes  of  this  dis- 
tinguished foreigner,  and  do  our  soldiers  look  on  the  Army  as 
something  less  serious  than  a  profession  or  business,  but  as  a 
partial  occupation  which  need  not  too  closely  engage  their  atten- 
tion ?  Probably  not  much ;  for  the  soldier,  like  other  English- 
men, does  not  take  his  business  into  the  scenes  of  his  leisure^  or 
talk  '  shop '  any  more  than  other  professional  men.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  present  training  for  the 
military  life  needs  revision ;  and  if  an  undue  proportion  fedl  to 
become  '  experts '  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  their  present  status  and  surroundings  which  might  conduce 
to  that  result. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  any  officer  taking  a  com- 
mission must  have  private  means.  This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the 
*  letter  missive  '  sent  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Universities, 
which  made  a  private  income  the  condition  of  granting  a  com- 
mission to  University  candidates. 

This  official  recognition  that  the  officer  must  bring  cash  to 
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sapplement  his  pay  faces  facts  ;  but,  if  anything,  it  suggests  that 
the  public  itself  regards  service  in  the  Army  as  something  not 
quite  serious.  It  is  not  even  a  *  service '  in  the  proper  sense,  like 
the  Civil  Service,  because  it  does  not  provide  a  living  wage  like 
the  latter,  while  it  fails  to  offer  the  same  motives  for  good  work 
as  a  profession.  What  is  it  that  makes  men  qualify  for  success 
in  the  professions  ?  First,  we  suppose,  the  desire  to  make  a 
living,  and  the  fear  of  not  making  a  living ;  secondly,  the  wish 
to  make  a  good  living ;  and  thirdly,  the  desire  for  honour  and 
credit.  The  professions  offer  all  these,  with  title  and  rank  thrown 
in.  How  does  the  Army  compete  ¥dth  them  in  the  market  for 
capacity,  and  what  are  the  inducements  it  offers  ?  Not  a  living, 
for  a  captain  hardly  clears  200^.  a  year ;  certainly  not  a  good 
living,  except  to  a  few  at  the  top.  On  the  other  hand  it  does 
ofifer  social  position  ready  made  and  a  unique  chance  of  dis- 
tinction, rank,  and  title  at  irregular  intervals.  If  any  average 
Englishmen  had  been  asked  whether  he  would  rather  have  been 
Kitchener  after  Khartoum  or  Lord  Chancellor,  he  would  probably 
have  chosen  to  be  the  former.  It  must  be  admitted  that  from 
the  cash  point  of  view  the  officer  himself  might  claim  to  look 
on  the  Army,  not  as  a  profession  or  livelihood,  but  as  an  occu- 
pation in  which  he  becomes  a  partner  with  the  nation,  each 
contributing  a  certain  share  to  his  maintenance,  in  a  business 
which  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  this  country  from  its 
enemies.  In  this  odd  compact  the  officer  contributes  irom  lOOL 
to  500i.,  according  to  whether  he  is  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry, 
and  the  public  a  sum  which  for  the  first  twelve  years  does  not 
pay  for  his  food  and  washing.  The  public  also  expect  him  to 
*live  like  a  gentleman,'  and  to  contribute  handsomely  to  regi« 
mental  funds  out  of  his  own  pocket.  It  is  the  most  unworkable 
compact,  on  paper^  that  could  be  imagined,  for  it  is  clear  that  as 
the  nation  makes  the  officer  a  kind  of  partner  or  '  paying  guest,' 
it  cannot  ask  him  to  work  at  high  pressure  unless  he  prefers  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  a  business  arrangement  at  all,  and  if  all  things 
in  the  world  worked  logically,  the  result  might  be  as  bad  as 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  two  saving  facts  that  the  officers  are 
English  gentlemen,  and  the  existence  of  that  sentiment  esprU  de 
corpSy  which  gets  its  name  from  the  calling  in  which  it  is  strongest. 
In  our  army  the  regimmtal  feding  is  the  avhatitvie  for  profes^ 
aianai  feeling^  and  so  far  as  the  regiment  goes — that  is  in 
matters  of  health  and  discipline,  drill  and  demeanour,  and  a 
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thorough  and  loyal  UDderetanding  between  officer  and  mefi-^tli^ 
former  have  little  with  which  to  reproach  themselves,  and  ofiFer 
few  marks  for  criticiem.  This  is  what  a  very  representative 
officer  meant  when  he  wrote  to  deprecate  criticism  on  the  early 
conduct  of  the  war  and  Eome  apparent  instances  of  the  want  of 
military  instinct  and  knowledge.  He  said,  *  We  have  more  than 
100  splendid  regiments  out  in  South  Africa.  Who  made  those 
regiments  if  not  the  officers  ? '  He  was  quite  right,  but  that  was 
not  the  place  in  which  a  change  and  improvement  were  desired. 

Money,  position,  and  a  taste  for  athletics,  riding,  and  sporty 
provided  that  the  officer  is  genial,  add  to  his  value  for  two  main 
reasons.  The  men  like  it.  They  prefer  to  have  well-to-do  officers 
of  good  social  position,  who  can  be  liberal  to  others  and  indulge 
themselves  in  the  social  and  sporting  life  of  the  leisured  class. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment  feel  a  certain  reflected  credit 
from  it.  To  have  none  of  these  things  would  also  make  the 
officers  themselves  less  efficient.  Nothing  is  more  dismal,  it  is 
said,  than  the  life  of  Russian  officers  out  in  country  garrisons,  with 
no  taste  for  games,  or  sport,  or  even  for  riding  as  an  amusement. 
But  the  daily  life  of  the  officer  in  England  leaves  him  time,  not 
only  for  this,  but  for  taking  up  the  ^  extras '  which  would  make  him, 
not  only  a  good  company  officer,  but  a  professional  soldier ;  a  man 
equipped  with  the  knowledge,  or  part  of  the  knowledge,  which 
commands  success  in  war,  or  in  some  or  all  of  its  emergencies. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of  ofiBceis 
have  no  work  to  do  after  twelve  o'clock  in  an  English  ganison, 
though  it  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  But  it  is  very  much 
to  be  desired  that  after  the  hours  of  compulsory  attendance  to 
regimental  duties  the  business  of  the  soldier  shall  not  be  put  off 
equally  with  the  uniform,  and  that  officers  with  a  special  line  of 
professional  interest — a  specialist  such  as  Baden-Powell,  the 
master  of  scouting,  or  other  keen  soldiers  who  are  well  known  in 
their  regiments,  if  not  elsewhere — shall  meet  with  special  en- 
couragement and  consideration.  The  extent  to  which  the  con* 
scientious  performance  of  regular  regimental  duty  supplies  the 
place  of  a  wider  exercise  in  general  professional  knowledge,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  year's  work.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  how  to  improve  upon  it. 

Let  us  take  a  place  like  Portsmouth,  where  garrison  duty  in  a 
great  fortress  and  the  practice  of  active  defence  against  descents 
from  the  Solent  or  by  manceuvres  beyond  the  inland  forts  give  t  | 
sense  of  reality  to  any  training,  and  where  at  least  three  regi- 
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jnents  of  infantry  are  quartered.  For  the  daily  work  of  each 
Tegiment  two  officers  are  actually  '  on  duty '  all  the  day.  These 
are  the  subaltern  of  the  day  and  the  captain  of  the  week.  The 
rest  are  only  actually  wanted  during  certain  hours.  The  early 
parade,  for  instance,  is  at  7  a.m.,  and  is  conducted  by  the  adjutant, 
the  sergeant-major,  and  non-commissioned  officers.  The  orderly 
officer,  or  subaltern  of  the  day,  has  to  see  to  all  the  routine  duties, 
such  as  the  issue  of  rations,  to  go  through  the  rooms  at  the  men's 
meals,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  other  officers  are  not  required  for  duty 
until  the  general  meeting  in  the  orderly  room,  at,  say,  9.30  a.m., 
where  all  reports  and  complaints  are  heard.  This  lasts  perhaps  half 
an  hour,  and  at  10  or  10.30  there  is  a  parade  of  the  whole  regiment. 
Here  everyone  turns  up,  and  drill  lasts  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  '  an  hour's  good  drill  or  two  hours'  bad '  being  the 
alternative  sometimes  offered  by  a  genial  commanding  officer. 
There  is  perhaps  a  parade  from  2  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  at  which  officers 
junior  to  the  adjutant  attend ;  but  otherwise  everyone  except  the 
orderly  officer  and  captain  of  the  week  is  practically  free  after 
1 1.30  or  12  P.M.,  except  on  days  when  route  marching  or  '  military 
training '  takes  place.  Boute  marching,  which  explains  itself,  is 
carried  out  twice  a  week  from  October  till  April ;  and  military 
training,  such  as  making  trenches,  outpost  duty,  night  marching, 
and  practice  in  scouting,  from  May  till  July  ;  and  the  usual  time 
of  musketry  instruction,  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  clear 
that  compared  with  other  serious  work  this  is  somewhat  light, 
largely  routine,  and  makes  no  great  demand  on  brains  or  thought. 
The  problems  to  be  solved  are  few,  the  emergencies  almost  none ; 
and  unless  work  of  a  more  exacting  kind  is  required  from  above, 
and  not  only  the  demand  made  but  an  example  of  professional 
keenness  set,  the  routine  is  likely  to  make  a  popular  regimental 
officer,  but  not  a  well-equipped  soldier  able  to  rise  superior  to  diffi- 
culties in  the  field. 

In  India  climate  and  other  difficulties  limit  the  opportunities 
for  peace  practice  in  the  arts  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  camps 
of  exercise  and  other  evidences  that  the  Indian  Army  is  an 
active  force,  make  the  life  more  real  and  stimulate  professional 
feeling  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  life  in  a  home  garrison. 
There  is  a  parade  from  6  a.m.  till  8.  Breakfast  is  at  8.30,  after 
which  the  barrack  rooms  of  your  company  are  walked  through ; 
orderly  room  lasts  from  10  till  11,  then  you  may  have  to  lecture 
the  men  for  an  hour  till  12  ;  and  as  a  field  officer  may  drop  in,  it 
is  as  well  to  have  prepa^red  this  lecture.    Officers  who  have  not 
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passed  for  promotion  have  to  parade  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Durixig 
the  cold  season  there  is  an  early  parade  three  times  a  week,  <me 
meal  being  taken  out,  and  a  field  day  is  then  held  lasting  till 
4  P.M.  These  field  days  are  held  over  ground  in  the  ooantiy 
which  may  very  probably  be  the  scene  of  actual  warfare,  or  which 
contain  features  like  the  country  in  which  an  Indian  war  might 
be  carried  on.  Consequently  they  are  of  direct  and  practical  viUne. 

War  against  an  exceptionally  alert,  rusS,  mobile,  and  8traighl>- 
shooting  enemy,  one  with  whom  no  liberties  of  any  kind  can  be 
taken,  was  just  the  sort  of  test  to  show  whether  this  Idnd  of 
military  life  provides  sufficient  training  for  the  suocessfcd  pursuit 
of  the  art  and  occupation  of  the  soldier.  The  results  will  differ 
in  the  estimate  of  every  reader  according  to  temperament  and 
the  personal  equation.  But  at  the  time  of  writing  a  very  large 
section  of  a  very  well  disposed  public  is  becoming  rather  weary 
and  not  a  little  impatient  of  the  list  of  traps,  losses,  captures, 
mishaps,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  apparently  due  to  forgetfulness  ix 
neglect  of  what  ought  to  be  common  form  ;  reverses  which  are 
only  ascribable  to  defective  training,  because  the  self-sacrifice, 
heroism,  and  endurance  of  the  officers  employed  command  their 
warmest  admiration  and  respect. 

The  feeling  that  the  previous  training  was  inadequate  first 
found  expression  in  one  of  General  Buller^s  reports.  He  oom* 
plained  that  his  officers  did  not  know  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  business,  and  suggested  that  they  had  by  an  over- 
sight omitted  another.  His  own  despatches  were  often  not  clearly 
worded,  but  two  points  were  most  emphatically  clear.  He  com- 
plained of,  or  rather  talked  at,  his  officers  for  disregarding  the 
need  for  scouting.  He  said  that  ^  he  supposed  that  in  time  they 
would  learn '  not  to  do  this.  At  home  we  were  prepared  for 
something  rather  more  serious  than  a  detached  remark  of  this 
kind,  because  for  weeks  our  patrols  and  scouts  had  been  '  bad ' 
by  any  dodges  which  ordinary  rat-catching  cunning  could  sug- 
gest to  the  Boers,  and  the  results  of  this  inefficiency  were  too 
evident  to  escape  the  man  in  the  street.  And  this  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  well  known,  because  in  the  previous  Boer  war 
exactly  the  same  thing  had  happened,  and  it  had  been  shown 
and  was  known  that  some  commanding  officers  were  in  some 
respects  no  better  equipped  with  practical  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, or  more  rv^Ss,  than  the  youngsters.  In  proof  whereof 
take  Ingogo  and  Majuba.  On  that  first  wretched  day  the  men 
were  sent  out  through  unscouted  country  along  the  line  of  com- 
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mtinications  without  taking  with  them  even  a  water-cart,  or  a  loaf 
of  bread,  or  a  biscuit.*  Kesult :  The  force  was  beset  by  the  Boers, 
many  of  them  were  shot  down  by  an  ambushed  enemy,  and  the 
rest  got  home  how  they  could,  half-fiamished  and  half-dead  with 
thirst,  after  night  had  £Gtllen.  At  Majuba  the  General  commanding 
omitted  to  entrench  unUl  quite  late  in  the  morning,  and  then 
let  this  be  done  in  a  perfunctory  way,  and  did  not  even  examine 
personally  or  by  deputy  the  ground  below  the  crest  of  the  cup. 
The  accounts  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole  thing  are 
melancholy  reading. 

The  unentrenched  camp  at  Isandula  is  another  instance  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  if  this  was  the  form  of  the  ^  experts '  at  the 
top  it  was  not  strange  that  the  beginners  at  the  bottom  were 
often  unable  to  meet  the  brainwork  and  daily  improvisations  of  a 
too  difficult  war.    A  most  striking  instance  of  absent-minded- 
ness in  garrison  duty  previous  to  the  war  is  pointed  out  with 
unconscious  humour  by  G-eneral  BuUer.    He  issued  an  address 
commending,  and  very  justly  commending,  his  troops  for  effecting 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  not  only  in  the  face  of  a  determined 
enemy,  but  Hhrough  an  unknown  country.'     This  unknown 
country  extended  for  a  distance  of  from  sixteen  miles  to  three 
miles  from  the  Aldershot  of  Natal,  where  for  months  before  the 
war  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  supplies  had  been  collected,  and 
where  artillery  and  in&ntry  and  the  nucleus  of  a  small  army 
had  been  cantoned  for  half  a  year.     Yet,  though  the  force 
stationed  there  knew  they  had  no  reliable  map  they  had  made 
no  surveys,  no  sketches  (or  French  would  have  brought  them  out 
when  he  left  Ladysmith),  and  when  Bulier  with  30,000  men  was 
trying  to  fight  through,  he  never  knew  when  he  stormed  a  hill 
what  there  was  on  the  other  side.    How,  then,  does  the  British 
company  officer  occupy  his  mind  professionally  when  not  actually 
drilling  his  men  in  a  colonial  station?    Some  light  is  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  a  colonial  gentleman  and  volunteer,  who  is 
practically  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Army,  and  knows 
more  of  the  daily  life  of  the  force  in  the  colonies  than  is  easily 
learned  here  in  England.    His  letter  appeared  in  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  and  dealt  with  '  The  want  of  training,  though  not  the  want 
of  proper  material.'    '  No  one  will  deny  to  them  the  qualities  of 
bravery,  even  of  heroism ;  but  we  here,  who  see  so  much  of  British 
officers,  cannot  £eu1  to  note  the  want  of  application  to  military  work. 

'  For  thia  and  Majuba  see  the  La$t  Boer  War^  hj  Mr.  F.  Carter,  and  the 
aathor's  personal  experiences  in  both  these  fights. 
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The  ordinary  officer  in  a  colonial  garrison  town  cao,  and  does, 
get  a  great  amount  of  leave.  You  may  safely  say  that  the  spare 
time  on  his  hands  is  from  six  to  eight  hours  of  daylight,  which  is 
not  spent  in  improving  his  professional  knowledge.'  (Here  note 
Baden-Powell's  gentle  hints  as  to  how  this  may  be  done.)  Cor 
colonial  goes  on :  '  I  ventured  to  ask  how  many  officers  of  the 
garrison  were  acquainted  intimately  with  the  country,  the  roads, 
streams,  villages,  and  strategical  points  within  twenty  miles'  dis- 
tance.' The  reply  was  that  none  of  them  went  even  five  miles 
out  except  for  snipe  shooting,  and  their  professional  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country  was  simply  nil.  Beyond  the  ordinary  regi- 
mental duties,  with  such  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country 
as  may  be  obtained  by  a  route  march,  perhaps  once  a  fortnight 
along  a  main  road,  the  ordinary  officer's  knowledge  does  not  ex- 
tend. They  would  lead  you  anywhere — grarUed.  But  into  what  f 
Let  us  hope  that  one  good  result  of  this  war  may  be  that 
officers  generally  will  enter  the  Army  as  a  serious  profession,  and 
that  the  public  will  on  their  side  guarantee  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work,  and  make  promotion  more  clearly  dependent  on 
merit  and  success.  We  cannot  hope  for  the  stimulus  to  military 
training  and  success  which  the  G-erman  officer  has,  in  spite  of  his 
low  pay,  for  we  have  no  emperor  to  enforce  his  personal  views  as 
head  of  the  army,  and  ready  to  give  his  officers  a  unique  social 
position  in  lieu  of  extra  pay.  But  our  officers  will  find  that 
increased  knowledge  of  their  business  will  give  them  a  share  of 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow-countrymen  which  no  other  gifts  can 
win,  and  that  the  most  certain  of  all  positions,  socially  or  oth^- 
wise,  would  be  that  of  the  successful  soldier. 

By  all  means  let  them  be  professional,  and  show  it  by  wearing 
their  uniforms.  The  military  correspondent  of  the  *  Westminster 
Gazette'  recently  pointed  out  that  the  dislike  of  the  higher 
officers  to  uniform,  or  indeed  any  professional  appearance,  was 
such  that  a  general  appeared  in  plain  clothes  to  inspect  a 
corps  departing  for  South  Africa,  and  excused  himself — fancy 
offering  excuses  at  such  a  time ! — on  the  ground  that  he  had  to 
go  on  to  the  War  Office  afterwards.  Would  that  distinguished 
officer  have  appeared  at  a  dinner  party  in  a  morning  suit  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  due  afterwards  to  go  to  the  War  Office  and  do 
an  hour's  extra  duty  at  night  ? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper  peace  training  are  im- 
mense ;  but  if  the  men  at  the  top  are  keen  on  their  profession, 
and  owe  th^ir  position  to  th^  recognition  of  this  faqt,  the  right 
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spirit  will  in  all  probability  oommunicate  itself  to  those  below.  In 
any  case  the  Army  shall  be  so  paid,  either  in  cash  or  credit,  that 
it  can  compete  in  the  market  for  brains  with  other  professions. 
If  capacity  is  to  be  attracted  as  it  is  to  other  professions,  the 
public  mast  be  prepared  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
pay  the  officer  a  living  wage.  What  this  would  cost  can  be  easily 
calculated,  but  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article.  At  present  the 
Army  is  only  a  serious  profession  for  those  who  personally  choose 
to  make  it  so.  It  would  be  far  better,  to  regard  the  officer  as  a 
public  servant,  pay  him  a  proper  and  adequate  salary,  and  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  to  be  responsible,  and  that  capacity  and  success 
will  have  their  due  reward. 

The  actual  course  of  training  is  matter  for  the  Army  itself 
to  decide  upon  and  prescribe.  But  if  the  wish  is  present,  and 
the  right  spirit  prevails,  the  way  to  do  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  unpopular  to  quote  Grerman  experience ;  but  any- 
one who  personally  knows  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  German 
officer  will  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  is  professional,  and 
is  most  astonishingly  happy  in  his  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
does  most  astonish  us  when  we  find  how  well  he  knows  it.  A 
recent  visitor  to  Germany  found  that  one  officer  devoted  part  of 
his  scanty  leisure  to  a  kind  of  night  school  to  teach  his  more 
ignorant  Polish  recruits  such  elementary  facts  as  the  reason  why 
they  •ought  to  hate  a  Frenchman,'  why  it  was  necessary  to 
obey  your  officers,  and  so  forth.  Another,  when  over  in  this 
country  on  a  visit,  was  found  to  know  all  the  smallest  by-lanes 
and  their  names,  in  a  particular  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
all  the  villages  where  there  were  blacksmiths ! 

Others  are  special  authorities  on  the  various  means  of  keeping 
men's  feet  in  condition  when  marching — an  unpleasant  but  very 
valuable  accomplishment — or  other  special  details  of  the  soldier's 
business ;  and  yet  they  are  not  in  the  least  more  capable  than 
our  officers — only  better  instructed  and  versed  in  the  business. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  in  this  war  could  well  have  been  better 
organised  or  more  splendidly  managed  than  the  civilian  part  of 
our  officers'  work,  or  rather  of  those  officers  who  deal  with  civilian, 
duties.  Such  were  the  transport,  the  railways,  the  Army  Service 
work,  the  forwarding  and  assembling  of  a  vast  commissariat,  the 
endless  detail  of  the  supply  and  feeding.  But  in  this  they  had 
had  much  practice  in  time  of  peace,  and  had  not  forgotten  their 
training.    When  war  came  they  were  the  most  efficient  and  made 
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Wh£N  first  I  went  to  Gaim  Edward  as  a  medical  man  on  my  own 
account,  I  had  little  to  do  with  the  district  of  Glenkells.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  a  resident  doctor  there,  Doctor  Campbell — IgnatinB 
Campbell — and  in  those  dajs  professional  boundaries  were  more 
strictly  observed  than  they  have  been  in  more  recent  years.  But 
in  time,  whether  owing  to  the  natural  spread  of  my  practice,  or 
through  some  small  name  which  I  got  in  the  countryside  owing 
to  a  successful  treatment  of  tubercular  cases,  I  foimd  myself  oftener 
and  oftener  in  the  Glenkells.  And  indeed,  ever  since  I  began  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  stated  assistant,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  take 
day  about  with  him  on  the  Glenkells  round. 

But  in  what  follows  I  speak  of  the  very  early  years  when  I  had 
still  little  actual  connection  with  the  district,  llie  Glenlcells  folk 
are  always  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  themselves  as  a  community 
apart.  They  may,  indeed,  in  extreme  cases  include  the  rest  qS, 
the  United  Kingdom — but  casually.  Thus :  '  If  the  storm  con- 
tinues it  wiU  be  a  sair  winter  in  Glenkells,  wnd  the  rest  o'  the 
country  ! ' 

Or  when  some  statesman  conspicuously  blundered,  or  a  foreign 
nation  involved  themselves  in  superfluous  difficulties,  you  could 
not  go  into  a  farmhouse  or  traverse  the  length  of  the  main  street 
of  the  Clachan  without  hearing  the  words:  'The  like  o*  that 
could  never  hae  happened  i'  the  Glenkells  I ' 

So.  there  arose  a  proverb  which,  though  of  local  origin,  was  not 
without  a  certain  wider  acceptation :  '  As  conceity  as  Glenkells,' 
or,  in  a  more  diffuse  form,  '  Glenkells  cocks  craw  aye  croosest  an' 
on  a  muckler  midden ! ' 

But  Glenkells  wotted  little  of  such  slurs,  or  if  it  minded  at  all 
took  them  for  compliments  with  a  solid  and  irrefutable  founda- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  retorted  upon  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  characteristic  fashion,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  £Gtthera  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  As  thus,  *  Taf 
•are  o'  him.   He's  no  to  be  trustit.   His  grandfaither  cam'  fiae 
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Borgue ! '  Or,  more  allusively,  '  Aye,  a  Nicholson  aye  needs 
watchiu'.    They  a'  come  frae  Kirkcudbright,  where  the  jail  is  I ' 

One  peculifuity  of  the  speech  of  this  country  within  a  country 
struck  me  more  than  all  the  others,  perhaps  because  it  came  in 
the  line  of  my  own  profession. 

More  than  once  an  applicant  for  my  services  would  say,  in 
answer  to  my  question  ^  Have  you  called  in  the  doctor  ? '  ^  Oh 
no,  it  has  no  been  so  serious  as  that ! '  Succeedently  I  would 
find  that  Dr.  Ignatius  Campbell  had  been  in  attendance  for 
some  time,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  consulted  with  him  before, 
as  it  were,  jumping  his  claim. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  a  queer,  dusty,  smoky  old  man  who,  when 
seen  abroad,  sat  low  in  a  kind  of  basket-phaeton,  as  it  were,  on 
the  small  of  his  back,  and  visited  his  patients  in  a  kind  of  dreamy 
exaltation  which  many  put  down  to  drink.  They  were  wrong. 
The  doctor  was  something  much  harder  to  cure — an  habitual  opium- 
eater.  Somehow  Dr.  Campbell  had  never  taken  the  position  in 
the  Glenkells  to  which  his  abilities  entitled  him.  He  came  from 
the  North,  and  that  was  against  him.  More  than  that,  he  sent 
in  his  bills  promptly  and  saw  that  they  were  settled.  Worst  of 
all,  be  took  no  interest  in  imaginary  diseases. 

He  openly  laughed  at  calomel — which  in  the  Glenkells  was 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  blaspheming  of  the  Trinity.  £ut  he 
was  a  duly  certified  graduate  of  Edinburgh  like  myself.  His 
name  was  on  the  Medical  List,  and  only  his  unfortunate  habit  and 
the  dreamy  idleness  engendered  by  it  kept  him  from  making  a 
very  ocmsiderable  name  for  himself  in  his  profession.  I  found,  for 
instance,  after  his  death  (he  left  his  books,  papers,  and  instruments 
to  me)  that  he  had  actually  anticipated  in  his  vague  theoretical 
way  some  of  the  most  applauded  discoveries  of  more  recent  times, 
and  that  he  was  well  versed  in  all  the  foreign  literature  of  such 
subjects  as  interested  him. 

But  Dr.  Ignatius  Campbell  with  his  great  pipe,  his  low-crowned 
hat,  his  seedy  black  clothes  with  the  flufi*  sticking  here  and  there 
upon  them,  was  not  the  man  to  impress  the  Glenkells.  For  in 
Galloway  the  minister  may  go  about  in  fishing-boots,  shooting- 
jacket,  and  deerstalker  if  he  will — nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  him 
for  it.  The  lawyer  may  look  as  if  he  bought  his  clothes  from  a 
slopshop.  The  country  gentleman  may  wear  a  suit  of  tweeds  for 
ten  years,  till  the  leather  gun- patch  on  the  shoulder  threatens  to 
pennode  tJie  whole  man,  back  and  front.    But  the  doctor,  if  he 
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would  be  successful,  must  perforce  dress  strictly  by  rale.  Sunday 
and  Saturday  be  must  go  buttoned  up  in  his  well-fitting  smtout. 
His  hat  must  be  glossy,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be  (for 
myself  I  always  kept  a  spare  one  in  the  box  of  the  gig),  and  the 
whole  man  upon  entering  a  sick-room  must  bring  with  him  the 
fragrance  of  clean  Unen,  good  clothes,  and  personal  exactness. 
And  though  naturally  a  little  rebellious  at  first,  I  hereby  subscribe 
to  the  Galloway  view  of  the  case. 
Nance  converted  me, 

*  Is  that  a  clean  collar  ? — no,  sir,  you  don't !  Take  it  oflF  this 
instant !  I  think  this  tie  will  suit  you  better.  It  is  a  dull  day  and 
something  light  becomes  you.  I  have  ironed  your  other  hat. 
See  that  you  put  it  on  !  Let  me  look  at  your  cufiTs.  Mind  that 
you  turn  down  your  trousers  before  you  come  in  sight  of  the  bouse. 
John  (this  to  my  driver),  see  that  Dr.  Mc  Quhirr  turns  down  his 
trousers  and  puts  on  his  hat  right  side  first.  There  is  a  dint  at 
the  back  that  I  cannot  quite  get  out ! ' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  I  succeeded  in  OaUoway,  having  such  a — 
I  mean  being  endowed  with  such  professional  talents ! 

I  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  Glenkells  before  I  found  out 
that  there  was  another  medical  adviser  on  the  scene— a  kind  of 
Brownie  who  did  Dr.  Campbell's  work  while  he  slept  or  dreamed 
his  hfe  away  over  his  pipe  and  his  diagrams,  whose  very  name  was 
never  mentioned,  to  me  at  least — perhaps  from  some  idea  that 
as  an  orthodox  professional  man  I  might  resent  the  Brownie*s 
intrusion. 

But  matters  came  to  a  head  one  day  when  I  found  the  bottle 
of  medicine  I  had  sent  up  from  the  Cairn  Edward  apothecary 
standing  untouched  on  the  mantelpiece,  while  another  and  wholly 
unlicensed  phial  stood  at  the  bed-head  with  a  glass  beside  it,  in 
which  lingered  a  few  drops  of  something  which  I  knew  well  that  I 
had  not  prescribed. 

*  What  is  this  ? '  I  demanded.  *  Why  have  you  not  administered 
the  medicine  I  sent  you  ? ' 

The  woman  put  her  apron  to  her  lips  in  some  embarrassment. 

*  Oh,  doctor — ye  see  the  way  o't  was  this,'  she  said.  *  Jeems 
was  that  bad  in  the  nicht  that  I  had  to  caa  in — a  neebour  o  oors 
— an*  he  brocht  this  wi'  him.' 

I  lifted  my  hat. 

*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Landsborough,'  I  said,  with  immense 
dignity ;  *  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  retire  from  the  case.    It  is 
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impossible  for  me  to  go  on  if  you  disregard  mj  instructions  in 

that  manner.   No  doubt  Dr.  Campbell  ' 

The  good  woman  lifted  up  her  hands  in  amazement  and  appeal. 
!Even  Jeems  turned  in  his  bed  in  quick  alarm. 

*  Deed,  Doctor  Ma  Whurr/  she  cried,  *  it  wasna  Dr.  Cawmell 
ava.    We  wadna  think  on  sic  a  thing  ' 

*  Your  faither's  son  will  never  gang  oot  o'  a  MacLandsborough's 
hoose  in  anger  surely/  said  Jeems,  making  the  final  Galloway 
appeal  to  the  clan  spirit. 

This  was  conjuring  with  a  name  I  could  not  disavow,  and 
strongly  against  my  first  intentions  I  continued  to  attend  the  case. 
Jeems  got  rapidly  better,  and  my  bottle  diminished  steadily  day 
by  day.  But  whether  it  went  down  Jeems's  throator  mended  the 
health  of  the  back  of  the  grate,  it  was,  perhaps,  better  that  I  did 
not  inquire  too  closely.  On  my  way  home  I  considered  my  own 
prescription,  and  recalled  the  ingredients  which  by  taste  and  smell 
I  discovered  in  the  intruding  bottle. 

*  I  am  not  sure  but  what — well,  it  might  have  been  better.  I 
wonder  who  the  man  is  ? '  This  was  as  much  as  I  could  be  brought 
to  admit  in  those  days,  even  to  myself.  The  doctor  who  in  the 
first  years  of  his  practice  does  not  think  more  of  the  sacredness  of 
his  diagnosis  than  of  his  married  wife  and  all  his  family  unto 
cousins  six  times  removed,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted — not  so  much  as 
with  the  administering  of  one  Beecham's  pill. 

Yet  I  own  the  matter  troubled  me.  I  had  a  rival  who — no, 
he  did  not  understand  more  of  the  case  than  myself.  But  all  the 
same,  I  wanted  to  find  him  out — in  the  interests  of  the  Medical 
Begister. 

But  the  riddle  was  resolved  one  day  about  a  week  afterwards  in 
a  rather  remarkable  manner.  I  was  proceeding  up  the  long  main 
street  of  the  Clachan,  looking  for  a  house  in  which  Dr.  Campbell 
(with  whom  I  had  grown  strangely  intimate)  had  told  me  that 
he  would  be  found  at  a  certain  hour. 

As  I  went  I  noticed,  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  a  little 
house,  white  and  clean  without,  the  creepers  clamberiDg  all  over 
it.  This  agreed,  so  fiir,  with  the  doctor's  description.  I  turned 
aside  and  went  up  two  or  three  carefully  reddened  steps.  A  brass 
knocker  blinked  redly  in  the  evening  sunshine.  I  lifted  it  and 
knocked. 

'  Is  the  doctor  in  ? '  I  said  to  a  tall  gaunt  woman  who  opened 
the  door  an  inch  or  two.    As  it  was  I  could  only  see  a  lenticular 
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section  of  her  person,  so  that  in  describing  her  I  draw  upon  my 
later  impressions.    She  hesitated  a  second  or  two,  and  then,  rather 
grudgingly  as  I  thought,  opened  the  door. 
'  Gome  in,'  she  said. 

With  no  more  greeting  than  that  she  ushered  me  into  a 
small  room  crowded  with  books  and  apparatus.  The  table  held 
a  curious  microscope,  evidently  home-made  in  most  of  its  fittdngs. 
Pieces  of  mechanism,  the  purpose  of  which  I  could  not  even 
guess,  were  strewn  about  the  floor.  Castings  wore  gripped  angle- 
wise  in  vices,  and  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  carpenter's  bench 
stood  a  small  blacksmith's  furnace,  with  bellows  and  anvil  all  com- 
plete. In  the  recess,  half  hidden  by  a  screen,  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  lathe.    There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor. 

The  door  opened  and  a  small  spare  man  stood  before  me, 
the  deprecation  of  an  oflending  dog  in  his  beautiful  brown  eyes* 
He  did  not  speak  or  ofler  to  shake  hands,  but  only  stood  ahyly 
looking  up  at  me.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  words. 
Nance  often  tells  me  that  I  need  a  push  behind  to  enable  me  to 
take  the  lead  in  any  conversation — except  with  herself,  that  is, 
and  then  I  never  get  a  chance. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,'  said  I,  *  I  was  seeking  my  friend 
Campbell.  I  did  not  know  you  had  settled  amongst  us,  or  I 
should  have  been  to  call  on  you  before  this.' 

I  held  out  my  hand  cordially,  for  the  man  appealed  to  me 
somehow.    But  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

'No,  not    doctor,'"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  quick  agitated 
way.    *  Mister — Roger  is  my  name.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,'  I  stammered  ;  '  in  that  case  I 
do  not  know  how  to  excuse  my  intrusion.  I  asked  for  the  doctor, 
meaning  Dr.  Campbell,  and  your  servant  ' 

*  My  mother,  sir ! ' 

There  was  pride  as  well  as  challenge  in  the  brown  eyes  now, 
and  I  found  myself  liking  him  better  than  ever. 

*  1  beg  your  pardon — Mrs.  Boger  showed  me  in  by  mistake, 
I  fear.' 

*  It  was  no  mistake — I  am  sometimes  called  that  in  this  place, 
though  not  by  my  own  will ;  I  have  no  right  to  the  title ! ' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  as  I  looked  round  the  room,  ^  won't  you  shake 
hands  with  me  ?  You  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  a 
man  of  science,  as  it  is  evident  you  are,  here  in  these  forlorn 
uplands ! ' 
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'  Will  you  pardon  me  a  moment  till  I  inform  you  exactly  of 
my  status  ?'  he  said ;  '  and  when  you  clearly  understand,  if  you 
still  wish  to  shake  my  hand — ^well,  with  all  my  heart/ 

He  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  '  Will  you  not  sit  down  ? '  he  said.  *  Pray  forgive  my 
discourtesy.' 

I  sat  down,  displacing  as  I  did  so  a  box  of  tools  which  had 
been  planted  on  the  green  rep  of  the  easy  chair  cover. 

^  You  may  well  be  astonished  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you, 
Doctor  McQuhirr/  he  said,  beginning  restlessly  to  pace  the  room, 
mechanically  avoiding  the  various  obstacles  on  the  floor  as  he  did 
so ;  '  but  I  have  long  wished  to  put  myself  right  with  a  member 
of  the  profession,  and  now  that  chance  has  thrown  us  together^  I 
feel  that  I  must  speak  ' 

*  But  there  is  Doctor  Campbell — surely  it  cannot  be  that  two 
men  of  such  kindred  tastes,  in  a  small  place  like  this,  should  not 
know  each  other ! ' 

He  flushed  painfully,  and  turning  to  a  stand  near  the  window, 
played  with  the  flywheel  of  a  small  model,  turning  it  back  and 
forward  with  his  finger. 

<  Doctor  Campbell  is  the  victim  of  a  most  unfortunate  preju- 
dice,' he  murmured  softly,  and  for  a  space  said  no  more.  It  was 
80  still  that  through  the  quiet  I  could  hear  the  tall  eight-day 
clock  ticking  half-way  up  the  stairs. 

He  resumed  his  narrative  and  his  pacing  to  and  firo  at  the 
same  moment. 

^  I  am,'  he  went  on, '  at  heart  of  your  profession.  I  have  attended 
all  the  classes  and  earned  the  encomiums  of  my  professors  in  the 
hospitals.  I  stood  fairly  well  in  the  earlier  written  examinations, 
but  at  my  first  oral  I  broke  down  completely — a  kind  of  aphasia 
came  over  me.  My  brain  reeled,  a  dreadful  shuddering  took  hold 
of  my  soul,  and  I  fell  into  a  dead  faint.  For  months  they  feared 
for  my  reason,  and  though  ultimately  I  recovered  and  completed  my 
course  of  study,  I  was  never  able  to  sit  down  at  an  examination- 
table  again.  After  my  father's  death  my  mother  settled  here, 
and  gradually  it  has  come  about  that  in  any  emergency  I  have 
been  asked  to  visit  and  prescribe  for  a  patient.  I  believe  the 
poor  people  call  me  '  doctor '  among  themselves,  but  I  have  never 
either  countenanced  the  title,  or  on  any  occasion  failed  to  rebuke 
the  user.  Neither  have  I  ever  accepted  fee  or  reward,  whether  for 
advice  or  medicine ! ' 
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I  held  out  my  hand. 

*  I  care  not  a  brass  farthing  about  professional  etiquette,'  said 
I ; '  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  doing  a  noble  work.  And  I  knov 
of  one  case,  at  least,  where  your  diagnosis  was  better  than  mine !  * 

More  I  could  not  say.  He  flushed  redly  and  took  my  hand, 
shaking  it  warmly.  Then  all  at  once  he  dropped  the  strained 
elevation  of  manner  in  which  he  had  to]d  his  story,  and  began  to 
speak  with  the  innocent  confidence  and  unreserve  of  a  child.  He 
was  obviously  much  pleeised  at  the  compliment. 

*  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  then,  you  see, 
you  did  not  know  James  MacLandsborough's  life  history.  He 
was  my  fitther's  gardener.  I  knew  his  record  and  the  record  of 
his  fiather  before  him.  It  was  nothing  but  an  old  complaint,  fcH- 
which  I  had  treated  him  over  and  over  again — working,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  a  recent  chill.  In  your  place  and  with  your  data 
I  should  have  done  what  you  did.  In  fact,  I  admired  your  treats 
ment  greatly.' 

We  talked  a  long  while,  so  long  indeed  that  I  forgot  all  about 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  it  was  dusk  before  I  found  myself  at  Hr. 
Boger's  door  saying  *  Good-night.' 

*  If  I  might  venture  to  say  so/  he  stammered,  holding  my 
hand  a  moment  in  his  quick  nervous  grasp,  *  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  mention  your  visit  here  to  your  friend  Dr.  CampbelL' 

'  I  fear  I  must,'  I  replied ;  '  I  had  an  appointment  with  him 
which  I  have  unfortunately  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  our  talk ! ' 

*  Then  I  much  fear  that  it  is  not  "  Grood-night"  but  Good- 
bye "  between  us ! '  he  murmured  sadly,  and  went  within. 

And  even  as  he  had  prophesied  so  it  was. 

....••a  • 

^Sir,'  said  Doctor  Campbell,  'I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  your 
society,  but  you  must  choose  between  that  house  and  mine.  I 
have  special  and  family  reasons  why  I  cannot  be  intimate  with 
any  visitor  to  Mr.     ■■  ah,  Roger  ! ' 

I  had  found  the  Doctor  lying  on  his  couch,  as  was  his  custom, 
his  curious  Oriental  tray  beside  him,  and  an  acrid  tang  in  the 
air.  But  at  my  first  words  about  my  visit  he  shook  off  Ui 
dreamy  abstraction  and  sat  up. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Campbell,'  I  said,  as  calmly  as  possible, 
for,  of  course,  I  could  not  allow  any  one  (except  Nance)  to  dictate 
to  me,  '  I  was  singularly  interested  in  the  young  man,  and — 
he  told  his  tale,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  frankly.   If  I  am  not  to 
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call  upon  him,  I  must  ask  you  for  your  reasons  for  a  request  so 


'  It  is  not  a  request,  McQahirr/  said  the  Doctor,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear  away  moisture.  '  It  is  only  a 
little  information  I  give  you  for  your  guidance.  If  you  wish  to 
visit  this  young  man — well,  I  am  deeply  grieved,  but  I  cannot 
receive  you  here,  or  have  any  intercourse  with  you  profession- 


*  That  is  saying  too  much  or  too  Uttle,'  I  replied ;  *  you  must 
tell  me  your  reasons.' 

Then  he  hesitated,  looking  from  side  to  side  in  a  semi-dazed 
way. 

*  I  would  rather  not — they  are  family  reasons ! '  he  stammered, 
as  he  spoke. 

*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  seal  of  the  profession,'  I  re- 
minded him. 

*  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  will  tell  you.  That  young  man  is 
my  nephew,  the  son  of  my  elder  brother.  His  name  is  not  Koger, 
but  Roger  Campbell.  His  mother  was  my  poor  brother's  house- 
keeper. '  He  married  her  some  time  after  his  first  wife's  death. 
This  boy  was  their  child,  and,  like  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest,  he 
tried  from  the  first  to  oust  his  elder  brother,  the  child  of  the 
dead  woman.  Indeed,  but  for  my  interference  his  mother  and 
he  would  have  done  it  between  them ;  for  my  brother  was  latterly 
wholly  in  their  hands. 

'Finally  this  lad  went  to  college,  and  coming  here  one 
summer  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  classes  he  must  needs  fall 
in  love  with  Ailie — my  daughter,  that  is.    What  ? — You  never 
knew  that  I  had  a  daughter !    Ah,  Alec,  I  was  not  always  the 
man* you  sete  me — too  have  had  ambitions.     Bat  after — 
well,  what  use  is  there  to  speak  of  it  ?   At  any  rate,  young  Roger  , 
Campbell  fell  in  love  with  my  Ailie,  and  she,  I  suppose,  liked  it  well 
enough,  but  like  a  sensible  girl  gave  him  no  immediate  answer. 
Then  after  that  came  his  elder  brother,  who  was  heir  to  the  little 
property  on  Loch  Aweside,  and  he  too  fell  in  love  with  Ailie. 
There  was  no  girl  like  her  in  all  the  Glen  of  Kells ;  and  as  for 
him,  he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  {ait  lad,  not  crowled  and  misshapen 
like  this  one.    Well,  Ailie  and  he  fell  in  love,  and  then  Roger's 
mother  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  disinherit  Archie.    It  was  for 
this  cause  that  I  went  up  to  Inchtaggart,  and  watched  my  brother 
during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life.   The  woman  foqght  like  a  wild 
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cat  for  her  son,  but  I  and  Archie  watched  my  brother  in  turn. 
It  was  I  who  found  the  will  by  which  Archie  inherited  alL  In 
three  months  Ailie  and  he  were  married.  Roger  Campbell  fedled 
in  his  examinations  the  same  year,  and  the  next  the  mother  and 
son  came  back  here  to  her  native  village  to  live  on  their  savings. 

*  The  mere  choice  of  this  place  showed  their  spite  against  me, 
but  that  is  not  the  worst.  Ever  since  that  day  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  discrediting  me  in  my  profession.  And  yon,  who 
know  these  people,  know  to  what  an  extent  they  have  succeeded. 
My  practice  has  shrunk  to  nothing — almost.  Even  the  patients  I 
have,  when  they  do  call  me  in,  send  for  my  enemy  before  my  feet 
are  cold  off  the  doorstep.  Yet  I  have  no  redress,  for  I  have  never 
been  able  to  bring  a  case  of  taking  fees  home  to  him.  Ah !  if 
only  I  could  ! ' 

Dr.  Ignatius  fell  back  exhausted,  for  towards  the  last  he  had 
been  talking  with  a  vehemence  that  shook  the  casements  and  set 
the  prisms  of  the  little  old  chandelier  tingling. 

'  And  that  is  why  I  say  you  must,  choose  between  us/  he  said* 
'  Is  it  not  enough  ?   Have  I  asked  too  much  ? ' 

*  It  is  enough  for  me,*  I  said ;  '  I  will  d6  as  you  wish !  * 

Now  I  did  not  see  anything  in  his  story  very  much  against 
the  young  man ;  but,  after  all,  the  man  was  nothing  to  me,  and  I 
had  known  Dr.  Ignatius  a  long  time. 

So  I  asked  him  how  it  came  that  the  young  man  was  called 
Roger  and  not  Campbell. 

'  Oh  ! '  he  said,  *  that  was  the  one  piece  of  decent  feeling  he 

has  shown  in  the  whole  affair.    He  called  himself  Campbell  Roger 

when  he  came  here.    You  are  the  only  person  who  knows  that  he 

is  my  nephew.* 

•  ••••••• 

I  was  glad  afterwards  that  I  had  made  him  the  promise  he 
asked  for.  I  never  saw  him  in  life  again.  Dr.  Ignatius  Campbell 
died  two  days  after,  being  found  dead  in  bed  with  his  tiny  pipe 
clutched  in  his  hand.  I  went  up  that  same  day,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  John  Thobum  Brown,  of  Drumfem,  found  that 
our  colleague  had  long  suffered  from  heart  disease,  and  that 
it  was  wonderftd  how  he  had  survived  so  long. 

The  body  was  lying  at  the  time  in  the  room  where  he  died. 
The  maid-servant  had  gone  to- stay  with  relatives  in  the  village, 
not  being  willing  to  remain  all  night  in  the  house  alone ;  for 
which,  all  things  considered,  I  did  not  greatly  blame  her.  1 
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aeked  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do,  but  was  informed  that  all 
arrangements  for  the  funeral  had  been  made.  It  was  to  be  on 
the  Friday,  two  days  after. 

I  drove  up  early  that  morning,  and  found  a  tall  young  man 
in  the  house,  opening  drawers  and  rummaging  among  papers.  I 
understood  at  once  that  this  was  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of  Inch- 
taggart.  I  greeted  him  by  that  name,  and  he  responded  heartily 
enough. 

*  You  are  Dr.  McQuhirr,'  he  said ;  *  Ailie  often  spoke  about  you 
and  how  kind  you  were  to  my  father-in-law.  You  know  that  he 
has  left  all  his  books,  papers,  and  scientific  apparatus  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  know,'  I  said ;  *  that  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  un- 
deserved, and  I  hope  you  will  act  precisely  as  if  such  a  bequest 
had  not  existed.  You  must  take  all  that  either  you  or  your  wife 
would  care  to  possess.' 

^  Oh ! '  he  cried  lightly,  '  Ailie  could  not  come.  She  has  been 
ill  lately,  and  as  for  me,  I  would  not  touch  one  of  the  beastly  things 
with  a  ten-foot  pole.    Come  into  the  garden  and  have  a  smoke.' 

There  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  told  me  that  he  had  arranged 
for  a  sale  of  the  doctor's  house  and  all  his  effects  as  soon  as 
possible. 

'  Better  to  have  it  over,'  he  said,  ^  so  you  had  better  bring  up 
a  conveyance  and  cart  off  all  the  scientific  rubbish  you  want.  I 
want  all  settled  up  and  done  with  within  the  month.' 

He  departed  the  same  night,  after  the  funeral,  leaving  the 
funeral  expenses  unpaid.  He  was  a  hasty,  well-meaning  young 
man,  and  no  doubt  he  forgot.  When  I  came  up  on  the  Monday 
of  the  week  following,  I  discovered  that  the  account  had  been 
paid. 

.•••••.» 

After  I  had  made  my  selection  of  books  and  instruments, 
besides  taking  all  the  manuscripts  (watched  from  room  to  room 
by  the  Drumfem  lawyer's  sharp  eye),  I  strolled  out  and  my  steps 
turned  involuntarily  towards  the  little  house  covered  with  creepers 
where  I  had  seen  the  young  man  Boger.  I  felt  that  death  had 
absolved  me  from  my  promise,  and  with  a  quick  resolve  I  turned 
aside. 

The  same  woman  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  two.  I  lifted 
my  hat  and  asked  if  her  son  was  in. 

She  held  the  door  open  for  me  without  speaking  a  word  and 
ushered  me  into  the  model-strewn  little  parlour.   I  cast  my  eyes 
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about.  On  the  table  lay  the  discharged  acooont  for  the  fonefal 
expenses  of  Dr.  Ignatius  Campbell. 

In  another  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  young  man 
came  in,  paler  than  before,  and  with  the  slight  halt  in  his  gait 
exaggerated, 

*  How  do  you  do,  Sir.  Campbell  ? '  I  said  quietly,  holding  out 
my  hand. 

He  gave  back  a  step  almost,  as  if  I  had  struck  him.  Then  be 
smiled  wanly.  '  Ah !  he  told  you.  I  expected  he  would.  And 
yet  you  have  come  ? '    He  spoke  slowly,  in  jerks. 

I  held  out  my  hand  and  said  heartily,  '  Of  course  I  came.' 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  him  anything  about  my 
agreement  with  Dr.  Campbell.  He,  on  his  part,  had  quietly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  John  Ewart's  bill  for  the  funeral  expenses.  We 
had  a  long  talk,  and  I  stayed  so  late  that  Nance  had  begun  to  get 
anxious  about  me  before  I  arrived  home.  But  not  one  word,  either 
in  justification  of  himself  or  of  accusation  against  his  uncle,  did  be 
utter,  though  he  must  have  known  well  what  his  uncle  had  said 
of  him. 

Nor  was  it  till  a  couple  of  months  afterwards  that  Soger 
Campbell  adverted  again  to  the  subject.  I  had  been  to  look  ^t 
the  headstone  which  had  been  erected,  as  I  knew,  at  his  own 
expense.  He  had  asked  me  to  write  the  inscription  for  it,  and  I 
had  done  so. 

Coming  home,  he  had  to  stop  several  times  on  the  hill  to  take 
breath.  When  we  got  to  the  door  he  said,  *  I  have  but  one  thing 
to  pray  for  now.  Dr.  McQuhirr,  and  that  is  that  I  may  outlive  my 
mother.    Give  me  your  best  skill  and  help  me  to  do  that.' 

His  prayer  was  answered.  He  lived  just  two  days  after  his 
mother.  And  I  wiw  with  him  most  of  the  time,  while  Nance 
stayed  with  my  people  at  Drumquhat.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath 
evening,  and  the  Kirk-folk  were  just  coming  home.  Most  who 
suffer  from  his  particular  form  of  phthisis  imagine  themselves 
getting  better  to  the  very  last,  but  he  knew  too  much  to  have 
any  illusions.  I  had  put  the  pillows  behind  him,  and  he  was 
sitting  up  making  kindly  comment  on  the  people  as  they  paraed 
by,  Bible  in  hand.    He  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  at  me. 

'  Doctor,'  he  said,  *  what  my  uncle  told  you  of  me  never  made 
any  difference  to  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  I  said,  lather  shamefacedly,  '  no  difference  at  all !  * 

*  No,'  he  went  on,  meditatively,  '  no  difference.   Well,  I  want 
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you  to  btim  two  documents  for  me,  lest  they  fall  into  the  wrong 
bands— before  these  good  folk  go  back  Kirkward  again.' 

He  directed  me  with  his  finger,  at  the  same  time  handing  me 
a  key  he  wore  upon  his  watch-chain. 

*  Even  my  poor  mother  up  there/  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
room  above,  ^  has  never  set  eyes  on  what  I  am  going  to  show  you. 
It  is  weak  of  me ;  I  ought  not  to  do  it,  doctor,  but  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  is  some  comfort  to  set  myself  right  with  one  human  soul 
before  I  go.' 

I  took  out  of  a  little  drawer  in  a  bureau  a  miniature,  a  bundle 
of  letters,  and  a  broadly  folded  legal-looking  document. 

I  offered  them  to  Roger,  but  he  waved  them  away. 

*I  do  not  want  to  look  upon  them — they  are  here!'  He 
touched  his  forehead.  *  And  one  of  them  is  here !  *  He  laid  his 
hand  on  his  heart  with  that  freedom  of  gesture  which  often  comes 
to  the  dying,  especially  to  those  who  have  repressed  themselves 
all  their  Uvee. 

I  looked  at  the  miniature  and  saw  the  picture  of  a  girl,  very 
pretty,  beautiful  indeed,  but  with  that  width  between  the  eyes 
which,  in  fair  women,  gives  a  double  look. 

*  Ailie,  my  brother's  wife ! '  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  glance. 
*  These  are  her  letters.    Open  them  one  by  one  and  bum  them.' 

I  .did  as  he  bade  me,  throwing  my  eyes  out  of  focus  so  that  I 
might  not  read  a  word.  But  out  of  one  fluttered  a  pressed  flower. 
It  was  fixed  on  a  card  with  a  little  lock  of  yellow  hair  about  it 
for  a  frame,  fresh  and  crisp.  And  as  I  picked  it  up  I  could  not 
help  catching  the  prettily  printed  words  : 

'to  darling  ROGER,  FROM  HIS  OWN  AIUE.' 

There  was  also  a  date. 

*  Let  me  look  at  that ! '  he  said  quickly.  I  gave  it  to  him. 
He  looked  at  the  flower — a  quick  painful  glance,  but  as  he  handed 
me  back  the  card  he  laughed  a  little. 

'  It  is  a  "  Forget-me-not," '  he  said.  Then  in  a  musing  tone 
he  added,  *  Welly  AUie,  I  never  have  I ' 

So  one  by  one  the  letters  were  burnt  up,  till  only  a  black  pile 
of  ashes  remained,  in  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  closely  packed 
bundle  I  had  taken  from  the  drawer. 

*  Now  bum  the  ribbon  that  kept  them  together,  and  look  at 
the  other  paper.' 
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I  unfolded  it.  It  was  a  will  in  holograph,  clear  and  strong, 
signed  by  Archibald  Euthven  Campbell,  of  Inchtaggart,  Ai^le- 
shire,  devising  all  his  estate  and  property  to  his  son  Roger,  with 
only  a  bequest  in  money  to  his  elder  son  ! 

I  was  dazed  as  I  looked  through  it,  and  my  lips  framed  a  ques- 
tion.   The  young  man  smiled. 

'  My  Mher's  last  will,'  he  said, '  dated  a  month  before  his  death. 
She  never  knew  it.*  (Again  he  indicated  the  upper  room  where 
his  mother's  body  lay.)  *  They  never  knew  it.'  (He  looked  at  the 
girl's  picture  as  it  lay  on  the  table  where  I  had  laid  it.)  *  My 
brother  Archie  succeeded  on  a  will  older  by  twenty  years.  But 
when  I  lost  Ailie,  I  lost  all.  Why  should  she  marry  a  fiulure? 
Besides,  I  truly  believe  that  she  loves  my  brother,  sit  least  as  well 
as  ever  she  loved  me.  It  is  her  nature.  That  she  is  infinltdy 
happier  with  him,  I  know.' 

*  Then  you  were  the  heir  all  the  time  and  never  told  it — not 
to  any  one ! '  I  cried,  getting  up  on  i^y  feet.  He  motioned  me 
towards  the  grate  again. 

'  Bum  it,'  he  said,  '  I  have  had  a  moment  of  weakness.  It  is 
over.  I  ought  to  have  been  consistent  and  not  told  even  you. 
No,  let  the  picture  lie.  I  think  it  does  me  good.  Otod  bless 
you,  Alec !    Now,  good-night ;  go  home  to  your  Nance.' 

•  «  •  •  •  •  .-. 

He  died  the  next  forenoon  while  I  was  still  on  my  rounds. 
And  when  I  went  in  to  look  at  him,  the  picture  had  disappeared. 
I  questioned  the  old  crone  who  had  watched  his  last  moments  and 
afterwards  prepared  him  for  burial. 

'  He  had  something  in  his  hand,'  she  answered,  '  but  Tcouldna 
steer  it.    His  6ngers  grippit  it  like  a  smith's  vice.' 

I  looked,  and  there  between  the  clenched  fingers  of  the  dead 
right  hand  the  eyes  of  Ailie  Campbell  smiled  out  at  me — blue  and 
false  as  her  own  Forget-me-not. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1894,  shortly  after  the  downfall  of 
Lobengula,  a  small  trek  was  on  its  way  northwards  from  Pieters- 
burg  in  the  Transvaal.  It  consisted  of  four  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  sixteen  oxen.  The  two  leading  wagons  were  the  property  of 
Mr.  Tieleman  Venter,  a  farmer  hailing  from  the  district  of  Eusten- 
burg.  The  third  belonged  .to  Mr.  Hans  Vorster,  and  the  fourth 
to  Mr.  -Paul  Eoux,  both  young  farmers  from  the  south  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  As  they  represented  the  sole  earthly  posses- 
sions of  the  families,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  take  a  good  look 
at  them. 

They  were  all  ordinary  buck  wagons,  some  fifteen  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  rudely  constructed  of  heavy  beams,  with  stout 
wheels  and  strong  breaks.  The  beam -frame  was  boarded  with 
one-inch  planks,  and  the  box  in  front  was  a  fixture.  Beginning 
in  front,  one  saw  first  the  long  chain,  to  either  side  of  which  were 
£astened  the  yokes  in  which  the  oxen  pulled ;  then  the  disselboom, 
or  coupling  pole,  which  separated  the  two  hind  oxen  and  regulated 
the  revolutions  of  the  front  wheels  ;  then  the  driver's  box  ;  then 
the  open  half  of  the  wagon,  showing  the  framework  and  boards ; 
and  then  the  second  half,  screened  from  view  by  a  sail  drawn  over 
a  six-foot  high  bell-shaped  hood-frame,  with  an  exit  from  behind ; 
here  the  boards  were  covered  with  a  mattress,  while  three  feet 
higher  a  second  mattress  was  suspended  on  a  wooden  frame  with 
a  bottom  made  of  strips  of  cowhide.  Such  a  wagon  cost  the  owner 
90Z.  Covmting  the  oxen  as  representing  the  value  of  6L  apiece 
on  an  average,  Mr.  Tieleman  Venter  was  bringing  along  with  him 
movable  property  amounting  to  about  400Z.,  for  the  portion  of  the 
wagon  between  the  *  tent '  and  the  box  was  loaded  with  victuals, 
kitchen  utensils,  and  a  couple  of  boxes  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries.  The  other  men  carried  with  them  just  half  that 
value.  Whatever  they  had  in  the  way  of  cash  was  carefully  stowed 
away  in  the  wagon  boxes  imder  lock  and  key. 

This  trek  consisted  of  twenty-eight  souls.  There  were  the 
three  farmers  with  their  consorts  ;  Mrs.  Venter  had  seven  children, 
Mrs,  Vorster  two,  Mrs.  Eoux  three ;  then  there  were  two  Kafirs 
with  each  wagon,  a  Bushman  boy,  whom  Mr.  Venter  had  reared, 
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and  lastly  myself,  who  had  joined  the  company  as  teacher  and 
family  chaplain.  The  Kafirs  bivouacked  nightly  under  the  wagons ; 
the  families  distributed  themselves  over  the  eight  beds,  and  for 
trekkers  had  plenty  of  sleeping  accommodation.  We  were  pro- 
vided with  shot  guns,  of  which  we  had  six  between  us,  and  two 
elephant  rifles. 

We  were  on  our  way  to  an  imknown  countr}\  EejKirts  had 
reached  us  that  Matabeleland  had  excellent  veldt  for  cattle  on  the 
higher  levels,  and  towards  those  places  we  were  wending  our  way, 
not  expecting  an  Eldorado,  but  yet  an  improvement  on  what  we 
were  leaving  behind  us.  The  men  of  our  company  were  of  that 
stamp  of  Africander  who  seems  bom  for  vmchecked  freedom,  and 
to  whom  the  trammels  of  civilisation,  however  much  they  appeal 
to  his  conunon  sense,  appear  in  the  light  of  bonds,  from  w^hich» 
despite  the  comforts  they  bring,  he  would  fain  escape.  It  was 
understood  that  the  vehicles  which  formed  our  means  of  transport 
were  to  be  our  homes  until  the  country  should  be  quite  settled, 
and  risks  no  longer  need  be  feared  from  the  expense  of  building 
houses. 

One  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  round  the  canap  fire,  over  which 
two  kettles  of  coffee  were  boiling,  Mr.  Venter  said  to  me  as  I  was 
getting  ready  for  prayers :  *  Meester,  we  are  nearing  the  Crocodile. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  back  home  ? ' 

No  mention  of  any  such  thing  had  ever  been  made  before,  and 
I  replied,  *  You  quite  startle  me,  Oom  Tieleman.  I  have  never 
thought  of  not  going  on.  I  have  engaged  myself  to  the  trek  for 
three  years,  and  if  I  do  my  duty,  and  you  keep  your  contract,  why 
should  we  not  remain  together  ? ' 

*  Because  of  the  difficulties  that  may  be  before  us,'  he  ?aid ; 
*  you  see,  we  are  so  different  from  you  and  you  from  us.  Boers  are 
bom  to  this  kind  of  life.  We  delight  in  it.  With  a  wagon  and 
a  gun,  a  slice  of  pot-bread  and  a  piece  of  biltong,  we  are  perfectly 
happy.  You  were  brought  up  so  very  differently.  People  from 
over  the  sea  are  used  to  houses  and  comforts,  to  delicacies  and 
conveniences ;  and  though  I  am  sure  no  one  would  like  you 
to  go,  I  thought  I  must  put  the  question  before  we  cross  over 
into  Matabeleland. 

*  I  see  your  kind  intentions,'  I  answered,  *  yet  do  not  think  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  your  suggestion.  I  love  travel,  I  love  the 
work  for  which  you  have  engaged  me,  and  if  you  go  to  the  high 
veldt  as  you  have  promised,  T  am  sure  my  health  will  be  good, 
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and  I  shall  feel  happy.  I  should,  of  course,  not  care  for  a  spot 
where  I  should  run  the  risk  of  contracting  malaria.' 

*  There  won't  be  any  fear  of  that,*  interposed  Mr.  Eoux.  *  You 
are  not  the  only  one  who  would  not  care  for  that ;  I  am  sure  it 
would  not  suit  Minnie.    I  lost  my  first  wife  with  what  they  called 

Camp"  fever  at  Jagersfontein,  when  I  was  digging  there,  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  shall  take  good  care  of  number  two.' 

*  Excuse  me,  Meester,'  said  Mr.  Vorster,  when  evening  prayers 
were  over,  and  the  women  had  gone  to  the  wagons  to  put  the 
children  to  bed,  *  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  you,  now  that  we  are  in  for  a  long  term  of  almost  forced 
intimacy ;  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  married  ? ' 

*  I  am  young,  as  you  know,  and  Europeans  as  a  rule  do  not 
marry  at  my  age.  We  always  consider  that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  that.  We  have  a  poet  who  said  that  for  a  happy  union 
a  husband  should  not  be  under  thirty.' 

*  He  wouldn't  do  for  here,  then,'  said  Mr.  Vorster.  '  I  was 
married  when  I  was  eighteen,  was  a  widower  at  twenty-one,  and 
married  Minnie  six  months  later,  in  August  last,  when  I  was 
starting  on  this  journey.  All  was  ready  on  the  wedding-day,  and 
in  the  evening  we  bade  farewell  to  our  friends  and  took  to  the 
wagon.  Minnie  has  not  had  much  housekeeping  since  she 
became  my  wife,  nor  will  she  have  any  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  she  seems  to  like  this  kind  of  life — I  never  heard  a  murmur 
from  her  lips.  I  wonder  at  that  all  the  more,  as  she  is  rather 
young,  only  seventeen,  and  never  lived  in  a  wagon  before.' 

*  There  is  indeed  a  great  diflference  between  one  nation  and 
another,'  I  observed.  *  In  my  country  such  conditions  are  out  of 
the  question.  But  the  girls  here,  though  they  do  not  all  rough 
it,  are  more  or  less  prepared  for  such  experiences.' 

*  So  they  are,'  said  Mr.  Venter.  *  Our  wives  can  handle  a  gun 
as  well  as  ply  the  needle.  My  Maria  is  a  thoroughly  good  shot, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  Nicht  Sarie  and  Nicht  Minnie  were  the 
8ame.' 

*  As  for  Sarie,'  put  in  Mr.  Roux,  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  that 
sounded  not  far  from  boasting,  *  I  will  hold  a  bottle  in  my  hand 
any  day  and  let  her  shoot  at  it  at  100  yards.' 

*  And  Minnie,  they  told  me  on  my  wedding-day,'  asserted  ]Mr. 
Vorster,  *  has  bagged  springbuck  over  and  over  again,  when  she 
went  shooting  with  the  young  men  of  Dassiespoort.' 

*  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear  all  that.'  I  remarked,  'and  only 
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wish  we  had  more  guns.  We  might  have  at  least  three  extra  for 
tlie  ladies  in  case  of  any  trouble  with  the  Matabele.' 

'Oh/  said  Mr.  Venter,  *we  have  plenty  of  guns  for  shooting 
game;  and  as  to  tlie  Matabele,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
from  them.  I  trust  the  **Comi>any''  lias  them  well  in  hand* 
Beside?,  an  occasion  on  which  we  should  have  a  chance  of  using 
more  than  eight  guns  would  have  to  be  a  verj-  serious  affair.  We 
cannot  just  shoot  these  Kafirs  for  nothing  ! ' 

*  Manti ! '  he  called  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

*  Manti/  said  his  master,  *  run  for  my  pipe.  I  left  it  on  the 
wagon  box.' 

A  Bushman  boy  quickly  returned  with  the  required  article. 
Then  he  pulled  out  of  his  master's  jacket  pocket  the  habitual  para- 
pliemalia  of  a  smoker,  cleaned  the  pipe,  filled  it,  put  it  in  Mr. 
Venter  s  mouth,  struck  a  match,  held  it  on  the  tobacco,  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  properly  lit,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

*  You  have  trained  that  boy  well,  Oom  Tieleman,'  observed 
Mr.  Roux. 

*  I've  had  my  work  over  it,  too,  Neef  Paul,'  answered  the  child's 
master.  *  Manti  was  for  years  a  diflScult  subject  to  handle. 
There  was  practically  no  doing  anything  with  him.  He  defied 
eveiT  measm'e  I  thought  out  for  his  good.  I  was  getting  des- 
l)crate.  He  was  really  the  most  provoking  little  creature  you 
c»ver  saw.  My  neighbours  disapproved  of  the  way  I  treated  him, 
and  advised  strong  measures.  But  I  thought  diflferently.  I  con- 
fess that  times  without  number  I  was  driven  to  the  end  of  my 
patience,  and  yet  I  could  not  tie  the  boy  up  and  flog  him  as  was 
recommended.  I  had  an  idea  that  if  he  was  human  at  all,  kind- 
ness must  eventually  get  the  better  of  him.  So  I  tried  an 
jvssociation  l^etween  him  and  Willie.  He  was  then  eight  years 
old,  and  Willie  just  two,  I  gave  the  cliild  entirely  into  his  care, 
as  it  were,  making  him  responsible  for  the  little  one  all  day.  I 
treated  the  two  on  an  equality  in  this  way,  that  what  Willie  had 
to  eat,  Slanti  got  too.  For  any  neglect  shown  in  his  care  of  the 
baby,  I  punished  him,  but  in  just  the  eame  way  as  he  saw  me 
punish  my  own  boys.  In  this  way,  while  he  was  being  closely 
watched,  he  developed  a  certain  sense  of  his  ovra  value,  and  that 
discovery  seems  to  have  had  a  saving  eCFect.  Gradually  he  began 
to  show  signs  of  attachment  to  my  wife  and  myself.  Now  I  do 
not  think  Manti  would  be  Imppy  anywhere  away  from  me.  I 
know  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  what  he  says,  but  that  failing  he 
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Vrill  scarcely  conquer.  He  seems  to  be  a  bom  liar.  But  on  what 
he  does  you  can  fairly  well  depend.  He  must  be  constantly  kept 
up  to  his  duties,  but  then,  I  have  seen  better  people  than  Bushmen 
who  had  that  same  weakness.' 

It  was  time  to  retire.  The  boys  had  been  warned  that  a  move 
would  be  made  when  the  moon  rose,  and  that  there  would  there- 
fore be  little  sleep.  The  programme  of  the  day  had  been  what  it 
was  for  every  day  of  the  week — a  long  pull  early  in  the  morning, 
a  short  interval  for  breakfast,  another  schoft  before  11  o'clock, 
and  then  a  rest  till  about  midnight.  In  this  way  both  animals — 
which  were  the  first  consideration — and  trekkers  could  keep  up, 
dividing  the  time  for  sleep  between  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  early  part  of  the  night.  Breakfast  at  6  a.m.  and  dinner  at 
7  P.M.  were  the  only  set  meals  ;  morning  and  evening  prayers 
were  regularly  held,  imless  the  state  of  the  weather  made  it 
impossible  to  assemble  together. 

During  the  long,  long  trek  of  four  months  to  Buluwayo,  the 
capital  of  Matabeleland,  sprung  up  on  the  very  ashes  of  Loben- 
gula's  kingdom,  the  various  travellers  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted. The  women  learned  to  love  one  another  like  sisters, 
the  men  like  brothers.  The  younger  members  of  the  company 
soon  began  to  assume  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  one  another, 
and  often  during  the  weary  hours  of  halt  formed  a  happy  group. 
It  was  during  those  times  too,  from  4  to  7  P.M.,  that  those  among 
the  children  who  were  old  enough,  gathered  round  the  *  Meester ' 
under  a  tree  with  book  and  slate,  and  were  kept  busy  at  their 
lessons.  Frequently  it  happened  that  the  mothers  were  there 
with  the  children  ;  and  when  Bible  instruction  was  given  in  the 
last  half-hour,  nearly  the  whole  company  assembled,  Kafirs  in- 
cluded. While  the  wagons  were  driving  on,  some  would  sleep, 
others  sing,  others  again  be  at  their  lessons ;  and  dmring  the 
outspans,  according  to  the  facilities  the  spot  happened  to  afford, 
there  would  be  bathing,  washing,  ironing,  kneading  and  baking, 
or  slaughtering  and  salting  or  drying  the  meat.  In  this  way  the 
time  never  bimg  heavily  on  anyone's  hands. 

The  usual  difficulties  of  the  road  were  encountered.  There 
was  the  passage  of  the  Crocodile  River,  which  was  not  particularly 
easy  at  this  time  of  year.  There  was  much  water  in  it,  although 
the  great  rains  had  not  fallen,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
double  teams  to  get  the  wagons  through  Wagon  No.  1  would  be 
provided  with  the  oxen  of  No.  2,  and  No.  3  with  those  of  No.  4, 
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over  and  above  their  own,  and  so  two  of  the  vehicles  moved  through 
first ;  and  then  all  the  oxen  were  driven  back  in  their  yokes  to 
bring  on  the  other  two  wagons.  This  performance  took  the  com- 
pany the  greater  part  of  a  day. 

Beyond  the  river  things  were  worse.  Rain  had  fallen,  and  was 
daily  falling,  and  the  roads  were  really  only  imaginary.  It  was 
clear  that  wagons  had  passed  before,  but  that  was  all.  So  it  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes  the  oxen  would  fall  foul 
of  a  bog,  and  require  as  many  as  three  teams  to  pull  one  wagon 
out.  Then,  again,  they  came  to  exceedingly  sandy  places  where 
heavy  wagons  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  get  through.  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  record,  which  'Meester'  kept, 
showed  that,  at  times,  diuring  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  we 
had  only  made  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  that  once,  when  the 
travellers  came  to  a  suitable  place,  they  had  to  give  their  animals 
a  fortnight's  rest. 

However,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  we  did  at  length  arrive 
at  the  seat  of  the  new  Matabele  government,  where  we  had  to 
call,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  and  where  we  could  obtain 
ground.  We  were  well  received  and  served  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion. As  the  party  had  previously  resolved  on  the  formation  of  a 
company,  a  farm  12,000  acres  in  extent  was  registered  in  their 
joint  names ;  the  terms  of  payment  were  arranged,  they  were 
assured  of  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  advised  to 
encourage  amicable  feelings  with  the  natives.  The  *  Company ' 
further  assisted  in  acquiring  some  cattle  for  cash,  and  finally  sent 
us  on  the  way  to  our  destination  with  light  hearts  and  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  country  in  which  we  were  to  settle 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Matoppa  range,  and  could  not  have  been 
better  for  elevation  and  salubrity  of  climate. 

*And  now,'  said  Mr.  Venter,  about  noon  on  March  13, 
1895,  as  he  jumped  down  from  his  wagon  and  cried  a  halt,  'this 
is  the  place.  There  are,  of  course,  no  boundaries  marked  out,  but, 
according  to  the  indications  supplied  in  the  oflSce,  we  are  now 
standing  on  our  own  farm.  The  place  will  soon  be  surveyed  and 
beacons  will  be  set  up ;  meanwhile  we  cannot  do  better  than  look 
for  water  and  outspan.' 

*  But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  alone  here,'  said  I. 

*  I  know,'  replied  he,  *  that  is  as  per  agreement.  We  shall 
own  the  ground  by-and-by.  In  the  meantime  the  original 
inhabitants  remain  here.    They  will  be  gradually  removed  to  the 
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hills.  The  authorities  are  acting  with  circumspection  in  this 
matter,  and  it  is  well  they  are.' 

*  How  shall  we  manage  amongst  these  natives  ?  '  I  queried. 

*  They  will  be  indispensable  to  us,'  was  his  reassuring  answer. 
*  Our  Kafirs  do  not  speak  their  language,  but  one  allied  to  it, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  converse  with  them.  Then  they  will 
prove  useful  in  instructing  us  in  the  ways  of  the  country,  which 
a  Boer  is  anxious  to  learn  wherever  he  goes.  Their  experience  of 
the  ground,  the  seasons,  and  the  cattle,  will  prove  invaluable  to 
us  all.  By  the  bye,  Meester,  you  will  learn  their  language,  won't 
you  ?  There  ought  to  be  one  amongst  us  who  can  do  business 
with  the  natives,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  do  that  job  quicker 
and  better  than  any  one  else.' 

'  I  can't  promise  that  to-day^'  I  said ;  *  I  confess  that  I  have  no 
confidence  in  these  niggers,  and  shall  scarcely  feel  comfortable  in 
their  midst.' 

*0h,'  he  replied,  'you  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  them. 
You  see,  all  black  faces  are  unfamiliar  to  you.  It  is  different  with 
us.  And  then,  you  must  remember,  the  removal  of  their  king  has 
given  these  people  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  white  man.' 

*  I  hope  so,'  was  all  that  I  could  answer,  while  the  whips 
were  cracking  all  round,  and  the  wagons  moved  on  a  little 
further  in  quest  of  a  suitable  spot  where  we  could  take  up  om* 
temporary  abode.  Fortunately,  we  found  a  grassy  knoll  with  a 
clear  spring  near  it,  situate  out  of  sight  of  the  Kafir  kraals. 

Both  the  fann  and  the  country  pleased  us.  The  fieurmers 
found  the  veldt  excellent,  and  there  was  plenty  of  good  arable  land 
near  the  *  laager,'  as  our  home  was  now  to  be  called.  Besides,  I 
found  what  I  had  all  along  been  looking  for — about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  good-sized  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  under  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  conduct  fiamily  prayers,  keep  school,  and 
enjoy  solitude  for  study. 

Our  *  laager '  consisted  of  a  square  fonned  by  the  four  wagons, 
inside  of  which  the  women  could  with  a  certain  degree  of  privacy 
attend  to  their  household  duties,  and  where  at  night  immunity 
might  be  enjoyed  from  the  visits  of  marauding  natives  and  wild 
beasts.  Not  knowing  what  to  expect,  we  thought  it  wisdom  to 
prepare  for  the  worst.  Our  trek-chains  were  employed  for  fasten- 
ing the  wagons  together  at  the  three  comers,  whereas  at  the 
fourth,  where  there  was  a  space  for  exit,  a  stout  wicker  gate  of 
rude  construction  was  put  up,  and  secured  at  night-fall. 
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So  we  began  life  there,  and  so  we  continued  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  a  real  pioneer  life,  and  undoubtedly 
rough.  We  got  through  the  winter  season  nicely,  but  when  the 
wet  months  were  coming  on,  we  saw  that  better  protection  than 
wagon  sails  would  be  necessary  to  secure  comfort.  For  some 
days  we  cast  about  for  a  suitable  contrivance.  It  was  clear  that 
we  could  not  yet  begin  to  build  houses.  Some  suggested  one 
thing,  and  some  another,  until  one  of  our  Kafirs  came  out  with  a 
plan  of  erecting  thatch  continuations  to  the  wagon  tents  in  the 
direction  of  the  boxes.  Accordingly  we  built  as  it  were  thatched 
roofs  upon  the  wagons,  and,  all  things  considered,  they  did  very 
well. 

On  the  whole  we  were  very  comfortable.  With  plenty  of  pure 
air,  and  plain  wholesome  food,  one  gets  along  very  far  in  Africa. 
Our  fear  of  marauding  natives  proved  to  be  groundless,  and  wild 
beasts  never  came  near  our  place.  Our  cattle  was  watched  by  day, 
and  kraaled  at  night  in  a  strong  enclosure  which  we  had  built  with 
stones,  ant-hills,  and  clay  mixed  with  cow-dung.  Our  oxen  were 
fat,  our  cows  in  milk,  our  garden  yielded  a  fair  crop  of  vegetables, 
and  the  grain  harvest  had  been  good,  so  that  we  considered  we 
were  doing  well  beyond  expectation. 

The  last  ten  days  of  1895  were  a  happy  time  in  our  *  laager.' 
Mr.  Vorster  had  been  to  Buluwayo  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops,  and  besides  satisfactorily  arranging  business  matters,  had 
brought  a  number  of  letters  from  the  homeland  for  me,  and  from 
their  friends  in  the  Eepublics  for  the  others.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  first  festive  season  we  were  spending  in  the  new  country,  and 
we  allowed  the  children  a  ten  days'  holiday,  and  gave  ourselves 
up  to  such  amusements  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Amongst 
other  things  we  cleaned  all  our  rifles,  and  had  some  target  shooting, 
at  which  the  three  mothers  in  the  company  most  decidedly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  better  than 
the  men. 

Unconscious  of  the  approach  of  untoward  circumstances,  we 
entered  the  new  year  with  hearts  buoyant  with  hope.  It  was 
just  during  those  days  that  the  police  troops,  which  formed 
our  safety,  had  been  withdrawn  to  be  used  on  a  raid  into  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  They  had  been  overwhelmed  and  captured 
there,  and  Dr.  Jameson's  design  proved  a  feilure.  Much  as 
that  meant  for  Johannesburg  and  the  Reform  movement,  it 
meant  even  more  for  Matabeleland  and  its  white  settlers.  As 
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soon  as  the  absence  of  the  police  from  the  southern  parts  was 
noticed,  and  their  bad  luck  ascertained,  tlie  old  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  the  late  king's  overthrow  had  damped  but  not  killed,  revived 
in  the  Matabele,  and  rebellion  was  freely  discussed. 

Another  matter,  however,  hastened  its  outbreak.  With  mar- 
vellous rapidity  there  came  sweeping  down  from  the  Zambesi 
region  a  cattle  plague,  which  had  slowly  and  almost  unobservedly 
made  its  way  from  the  Himalaya  uplands  through  Arabia  into 
equatorial  Africa.  '  Rinderpest'  the  Germans  had  called  it,  and 
by  that  name  it  was  destined  to  go  henceforth.  When  the  con- 
fines of  South  Africa  had  been  reached,  the  scourge  seemed  to 
double  its  rapidity,  and  it  strode  over  the  adjoining  districts  of 
Bhodesia  with  lightning  speed.  The  cattle  died  in  herds.  The 
land  stank.  On  February  15  news  reached  us  from  headquarters 
that  all  transport  of  cattle  was  stopped.  Tied  to  their  farms,  the 
mute  creatures  had  to  abide  the  fate  which  was  not  slow  in  over- 
taking them.  Scarcely  had  we  received  the  tidings  when  our 
boundaries  were  overstepped  by  the  cruel  spectre  that  stalked  the 
vicinity,  and  in  three  weeks,  out  of  seventy  magnificent  oxen  and  a 
dozen  cows,  we  had  five  oxen  and  one  cow  remaining. 

It  was  an  awful  calamitj%  The  three  partners  worked  them- 
selves almost  to  death  trying  to  stay  the  disease.  They  essayed 
blood-letting  and  inoculation ;  they  concocted  draughts  from  local 
lierbs ;  they  racked  their  brains  to  devise  some  means  of  stemming 
the  deadly  action  of  this  strange  fever — but  all  in  vain.  Not  one 
animal  did  they  save.  Those  that  survived  simply  did  not  contract 
the  disease.  The  farmers  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  virulence  or 
contagiousness.  They  had,  indeed,  never  heard  of  it  before.  All 
they  had  done  thus  far  was  to  have  their  cattle  carefully  watched, 
and  how  the  contagion  i*eached  the  farm  they  could  not  form 
any  conception.  But,  oh,  how  dreadful  it  was  to  have  them 
come  home  twice,  four  times,  and  mon*  during  the  day,  to 
report  that  another  ox  had  succumloed.  At  length  their  stout 
hearts  gave  way,  and  tears  were  many  a  time  seen  on  tlioir 
cheeks. 

The  occunence  cast  a  gloom  over  our  little  community.  Theri^ 
was  no  more  singing,  no  further  rejoicing.  Our  morning  and 
evening  worship,  however,  increased  in  solemnity.  Not  all  could 
attend  now,  for  one  or  two  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  younger 
folks  were  always  on  the  veldt,  attending  to  the  cattle  or  burying 
the  carcases,  but  those  who  were  there  took  part  with  increased 
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fervour.  Alas,  had  we  known  what  was  hanging  over  our  heads, 
would  any  of  us  have  kept  up  ? 

We  had  still  plenty  to  eat.  We  were  still  fiedrly  comfortable. 
And  in  between  the  spells  of  sadness  we  used  to  remind  one  another 
of  the  good  things  left  us,  and  our  hearts  used  to  take  courage 
again  for  the  time  being.  It  was  during  the  first  days  of  Mardi 
that  we  buried  the  last  of  our  cattle.  Nor  were  we  the  only  ones 
attacked  by  the  fell  disease :  it  had  devastated  every  farm  and 
emptied  every  kraal  iox  and  near.  On  the  natives  its  effect  bad 
been  terrible.  For  their  indunas  had  told  them  that  the  Great 
Spirit,  who  was  represented  by  one  of  their  number,  an  octo- 
genarian living  in  a  cave,  had  caused  this  scourge  to  come  to  assist 
them  in  driving  away  the  wicked  stranger  who  had  overrun  their 
country.  He  was  dispirited,  they  said ;  besides,  his  troops  had 
been  captured  in  the  Transvaal,  and  evidently  now  was  the  time 
to  strike.  And  many  there  were  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this 
seditious  talk. 

It  was  on  March  22,  early  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast 
was  over  or  any  of  us  had  left  the  *  laager,'  that  one  of  our 
neighbours,  Mr.  Willard,  came  riding  up  post-haste,  his  horse 
panting  and  foaming  under  him,  to  deliver  the  message  that  the 
Matabele  in  the  Matoppa  hills  had  risen,  that  forty  whites  had 
been  killed  by  them  that  night,  that  they  were  moving  in  our 
direction,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Buluwayo  to  lay  informa- 
tion at  the  seat  of  government.  Having  delivered  this  heart- 
rending message  in  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  he  gave  his 
horse  the  rein,  and  was  gone.  We  were  sitting  at  our  meal 
round  the  large  box  that  did  duty  for  a  table.  We  looked  at 
one  another  in  silence.  Pallor  deadened  cheek  after  cheek. 
Death  was  before  us. 

Then  spoke  Mr.  Venter :  *  Neef  Hans  and  Neef  Paul,  I  take 
the  charge  of  this  **  laager  "  on  myself.  I  am  older  than  any  of 
you;  besides,  I  have  been  in  **  laager"  before  at  Bustenburg, 
and  seen  fighting.  Try  to  be  composed,  to  be  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  all  of  you.  Against  all  expectation  we  have  an  enemy 
to  fight  to-day  worse  than  the  cattle  scourge  which  has  taken 
the  heart  out  of  us.  But  the  present  struggle  will  tell  differ- 
ently. This  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  for  life,  for  wives  and  children. 
Attend  strictly  to  what  I  say.  With  the  help  of  our  Kafirs 
chop  down  all  the  branches  of  yonder  trees,  and  intertwine  them 
in  the  wagon  wheels.     Close  up  the  entrance  by  lifting  the 
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fourth  wagon,  and  secure  that  comer  with  the  extra  draught 
chain.  Bring  out  the  guns  and  all  the  ammunition.  Loophole 
the  thatched  roofs  of  our  wagons,  making  two  holes  in  each. 
Divide  all  of  us  over  the  four  wagons,  seven  persons  in  each. 
Let  no  one  be  outside  these  thatches.  Cut  in  each  a  large  hole 
towards  the  inside  for  light  and  for  easy  exit  into  the  quadrangle.' 

Without  another  word  we  set  to  work.  The  directions  were 
strictly  and  expeditiously  carried  out.  In  a  very  little  time,  the 
women  assisting,  the  *  laager  *  had  become  worthy  of  its  name  and 
been  transformed  into  a  place  of  defence.  We  reckoned  on  our 
foe  having  no  rifles,  and  that  so,  aided  by  the  thatches,  we  should 
be  able  to  keep  him  at  bay.  How  long,  we  did  not  calculate. 
But  our  store  of  ammunition  was  small.  It  was  what  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  the  Transvaal — there  had  never  been  any 
necessity  to  replenish  it,  as  we  did  very  little  hunting — and 
whoever  would  have  expected  this  ? 

All  preparations  being  completed,  we  assisted  in  preparing 
lunch  for  the  company,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  dinner. 
Not  knowing  when  the  enemy  might  make  its  appearance,  we 
thought  it  wise  to  get  something  ready,  lest  we  should  be  kept 
beyond  our  time  and  grow  faint.  Lastly,  we  went  for  water  and 
filled  a  tub  and  two  buckets,  so  as  to  have  plenty  in  case  any  one 
should  be  wounded.  We  likewise  prepared  bandages,  and  Mr. 
Venter  appointed  his  wife  nurse. 

Then  we  waited.  But  as  time  was  creeping  by  and  we  were 
now  almost  anxious  to  meet  our  fate,  we  ordered  Manti,  who  was 
nimble  and  very  light,  to  get  on  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  wagon 
*  tents,'  and  keep  a  look  out.  The  boy  was  scarcely  up  there 
when  he  called  out : 

*  Baas,  there  they  come,  a  large  number  of  them.  They  are 
all  dancing ! ' 

By-and-by  we  could  all  see  them,  and  they  us.  It  was  a 
most  picturesque  scene,  and  had  not  the  situation  betokened  grim 
acts  of  war  and  cruel  deeds  of  savagery  we  should  have  regarded 
it  as  highly  ludicrous.  A  large  body  of  men  came  moving  over 
the  veldt,  advancing  column-wise,  all  hopping  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  swaying  their  bodies,  waving  their  arms,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  jugglers  at  a  village  fair.  Their  dusky  skins  were  painted 
red  and  white.  On  their  heads  they  wore  the  most  fanciful  plumage 
and  other  ornaments.  They  had  divested  themselves  of  their 
blankets,  and  hung  their  bodies  with  beads.    In  their  hands 
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glittered  assegais ;  their  left  arms  displayed  large  shields.  The 
shouts  they  uttered  were  truly  terrible.  The  firmament  shook 
with  the  noise.  Their  ugly  features  were  distorted  in  the  eflFort 
to  bring  forth  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  fiendish  discord. 
There  must  have  been  some  two  hundred  of  them,  and  they 
surged  along,  keeping  perfect  time,  and  evidently  in  no  great 
hurry.  Anon  they  increased  their  pace ;  the  dancing  ceased ; 
they  ran — they  were  storming  the  position  ! 

All  of  us,  except  those  who  had  guns,  were  under  cover  in  the 
*  laager.'  Eight  of  us  stood  exposed.  These  were  Messrs.  Venter 
and  Roux  with  elephant  rifles,  Mr.  Vorster,  Mrs.  Vorster  and  Mrs. 
Roux,  myself,  and  the  two  eldest  Venter  boys  with  lighter  guns. 
We  were  all  on  the  side  from  which  the  attack  came.  When  the 
arms  of  our  foes  were  raised  to  throw  their  assegais,  we  took  aim, 
the  word  *  Fire '  was  given,  and  eight  Matabele  rolled  over. 
Again  *  Fire '  was  heard,  and  eight  more  bit  the  sand. 

Tliis  momentarily  stayed  the  career  of  the  savages,  and  gave 
us  a  chance  of  reloading.  They  divided  into  two  parties,  and  so 
did  we.  We  went  for  them  uninvited  this  time,  and  shot  them 
right  and  left.  Then  they  divided  again  and  surrounded  us. 
But  quicker  than  they  could  move  round,  we  had  taken  our 
appointed  places  and  were  at  them  again.  Our  thatches  were 
pierced  with  assegais,  but  none  came  through.  The  plan  of 
defence  proved  perfect.  It  was  an  anxious  hour.  Thank  God,  it 
was  only  an  hour !  The  infuriated  savages  tried  their  utmost  to 
get  at  us,  but  every  leader  amongst  them  was  shot. 

At  length,  having  no  firearms  with  them,  and  being  on  that 
account  imable  to  reply,  they  grew  disheartened  and  with  a 
sudden  move  swerved  away  from  our  *  laager.'  Our  bullets 
followed  them  till  they  were  out  of  reach.  They  were  almost 
our  last,  but  the  foe  did  not  know  that.  They  were  bent  on  murder, 
not  on  warfare,  and  where  substantial  resistance  was  oflFered  they 
could  not  stand. 

We  saw  them  go  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Then  we  opened  the 
square  and  went  out  to  bury  the  dead.  Much  rather  would  we 
have  moved  away  from  the  place,  and  gone  to  the  capital,  but  how 
could  we  ?  One  wagon  might  have  gone  with  some  of  us,  seeing 
we  had  six  animals  left,  but  that  would  have  broken  up  our 
stronghold,  and  what  would  the  remaining  ones  have  done  in  case 
of  another  attack  ? 

*  It  cannot  be,'  reasoned  Mr.  Venter,  '  that  we  shoidd  leave  one 
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another.  God  will  send  deliverance  in  some  way.  Meantime  we 
must  do  the  best  we  can.  This  band  will  not  return,  that  is 
certain,  and  possibly  the  others  have  gone  in  other  directions.' 

*  Then,'  said  Mr.  Roux,  *  let  us  dispose  of  this  lot  of  corpses  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  should  not  be  buried  near  the  place, 
either.    There  is  plenty  for  us  to  do  all  day.' 

*  We  should,  I  think,  give  the  oxen  some  work,'  put  in  Mr. 
Vorster.  *  It  is  sickening  to  be  dragging  these  darkies  ourselves. 
I'll  manage  it,  leave  that  job  to  me.  You  all  go  and  make  a  hole, 
and  be  sure  you  make  it  deep,  too.' 

So  a  number  of  us  went,  and  our  Kafirs  stayed  behind  with 
Mr.  Vorster,  who  got  the  oxen  and  the  cow  out  of  the  kraal,  yoked 
them,  fastened  the  head  of  one  Kafir  to  the  rope  suspended  from 
the  yoke,  the  head  of  the  next  to  the  foot  of  the  first,  and  so  on, 
making  it  four  to  a  yoke,  and  thus  removing  a  dozen  at  a  time  to 
their  last  resting-place.  The  bead  ornaments  they  wore  round 
their  waists  he  kept  as  a  trophy  and  proof  to  the  government  of 
the  defence  so  successfully  made.  It  was  a  wearisome  and  loath- 
some task  on  that  hot  afternoon,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  we  got 
through  it.  Then  the  surroundings  of  the  *  laager '  w  ere  carefully 
searched  by  the  women  and  children  for  bullets,  which  we  wanted 
to  refill  our  limited  supply  of  cartridge  cases.  The  assegais  were 
also  collected  and  stored,  as  additional  weapons  of  defence,  which 
our  Kafirs  could  handle  in  case  of  a  renewed  attack. 

But  the  attack  was  not  renewed.  Early  the  next  day  wo 
learned  from  friendly  Kafirs  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  relx^l- 
lion  was  not  as  yet  general,  and  that  there  was  hope  of  our 
reaching  Buluwayo  in  safety,  provided  we  could  go  at  once. 

We  then  held  a  council  of  war,  over  which  our  '  captain '  pre- 
sided, and  all  were  present,  young  and  old.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, Messrs.  Vorster  and  Roux  went  to  the  neighbouring  kraals, 
where  they  knew  that  there  were  a  few  oxen  left,  and  attempted 
to  borrow  teams  for  two  of  the  wagons,  leaving  the  others  as 
security.  The  Kafirs,  however,  would  not  consent  to  the  arrange- 
ment on  account  of  the  government  proclamation.  They  were 
sure,  they  said,  that  their  cattle  would  be  shot  wherever  found. 
But  they  had  something  else  to  propose.  They  would  send  a 
number  of  men  with  us  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
who  would,  if  not  actually  protect  us,  swell  our  nuinlx^rs  con- 
siderably, and  make  attack  less  probable,  seeing  we  carried  guns. 
They  could  besides  carry  the  small  children,  for  we  should  have 
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over  sixty  miles  to  go.  They  farther  agreed  to  haul  our  wagons 
up  to  their  kraal  and  keep  them  for  us  until  we  should  return. 

And  so,  having  made  up  our  minds  to  the  inevitable,  we  next 
morning  left  our  all  behind  us  on  the  veldt,  and  began  our  weary 
tramp  to  Buluwayo,  avoiding  the  high  road  as  much  as  jiossible. 
Notwithstanding  our  large  numbers  and  the  eight  rifles  we  carried, 
we  had  reason  to  be  afraid  of  our  foe  should  we  meet  him  in  the 
open.    At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  our  journey,  while  resting 
near  a  river,  we  were  met  by  the  escort  that  had  come  from 
Buluwayo  to  try  and  bring  us  in.    Protected  by  armed  men,  we 
felt  a  good  deal  safer  and  lighter-hearted.    Our  Kafir  friends  now 
left  us  to  fulfil  their  undertaking  with  regard  to  our  property. 
Buluwayo  was  full  when  we  arrived.    We  were  welcomed, 
however,  by  those  who  shared  our  hard  lot,  many  of  whom  had 
suflfered  more  than  we.    The  stories  of  the  muitiers  committed 
were  heartrending.  As  the  rising  had  been  of  so  sudden  a  nature, 
very  many  whites  had  been  surprised  and  stricken  down.  The 
savages  in  their  fury  had  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  greatest  diflSculty  we  experienced  was  that  of  getting  a 
place  in  which  to  sleep.  We  were  so  many,  and  whereas  nearly 
every  one  had  some  kind  of  vehicle,  we  had  nothing.  Most  people, 
when  the  rinderpest  proclamation  had  crippled  them,  had  pro- 
cured mules  or  donkeys  to  replace  their  oxen.  Seven  long  weeks 
of  anxiety  and  partial  want  we  spent  in  Buluwayo.  Then, 
although  things  were  not  quite  quiet,  the  back  of  the  rebellion 
was  considered  broken,  and  we  thought  it  safe  to  return  to  our 
'  home.'  We  were  materially  assisted  by  various  parties  travelling 
in  thie  same  direction ;  in  fact,  most  of  us  got  a  lift  part  of  the  way. 

We  had  sent  two  of  our  Kafir  boys  on  ahead  to  apprise  the 
neighbouring  kraal  of  our  projected  return.  And  behold,  when 
the  first  batch  of  us  arrived  on  the  scene  of  our  sad  experiences, 
our  wagons  were  drawn  up  once  again  in  the  way  we  had  seen 
them  last,  our  five  oxen  and  one  cow  were  in  the  kraal ! — the 
neighbours  had  not  touched  anything  belonging  to  us,  and  we 
were  profuse  in  our  praise  of  their  loyal  fiiendship.  They  scarcely 
seemed  to  understand  the  drift  of  our  wordy  exuberance,  and 
explained  that  they  had  foimd  it  possible  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
government,  and  that  therefore  their  loyalty  to  us  had  not  been 
endangered. 

Freiheer  von  Elft. 
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Fob  that  prevalent  epidemic,  decrepitade  of  faith,  France  has 
shown  herself  prolific  in  physicians  and  prescriptions.  If 
optimism  breaks  down,  it  seems  but  fair  to  the  versatile  intellect 
of  Graul  to  give  pessimism  a  chance ;  if  positivism  fails,  why  not 
try  negativism  or  nihilism?  Not  the  political  doctrine.  Hen 
entendu.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  restrict  the 
term  *  nihilism '  to  a  political  creed  of  which  we  know  extremely 
little,  and  which  we  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  from  anarchism. 
It  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  remarkably  well  suited  to  a  form  of 
literary  scepticism  which  submits  the  most  important  operations 
of  life  to  contemptuous  analysis,  and  which  laughs  at  the  assumed 
dignity  of  an  animal  swayed  by  the  ridiculous  impulses,  the 
grotesque  beliefs  and  the  hopeless  desires  of  mankind,  while 
assuring  the  individuals  of  the  species  that  the  worst  possible 
mistake  they  can  make  is  to  take  themselves  seriously. 

Your  ordinary  propagandist,  of  positivist  tendencies,  intent 
upon  making  converts,  is  wont  to  subordinate  literary  to  practical 
effect ;  but  a  vehement  nihilist  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
futility  of  human  effort  is  not  a  theme  for  the  ponderous  strokes 
of  the  polemical  craftsman,  but  for  the  delicate  handling  of  the 
true  literary  artist ;  and  seldom  has  a  creed  of  any  kind  found  an 
expositor  of  such  exquisite  literary  art  as  the  new  nihilism  has 
found  in  M.  Anatole  France. 

Bom  in  the  same  year  with  Munkacsy,  in  that  1844  in  which 
King  Louis  Philippe  returned  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  M.  France  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  on  the  Quai 
Malaquais.  He  speaks  with  an  urbanity  that  would  have  been 
creditable  to  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  ^incomparable  pay  sage'  of  the 
quais  of  Paris,  and  truly,  as  lapidary  landscapes  go,  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  that  which  greets  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  as  he  crosses 
the  historic  river  by  the  Pont  des  Arts  that  Balzac  loved.  *  Bom 
in  a  library,'  like  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Anatole  France  exhibits  even 
more  unequivocal  traces  of  his  origin  in  every  fragment  that  he 
has  penned.  The  dryest  book  upon  the  top  shelf  of  a  chapter 
library  has  a  secret  to  impart  to  him  ;  like  Washington  Irving,  he 
understands  the  little  language  of  ancient  yellow  quartos,  and  can 
translate  their  confidences  into  a  tongue  intelligible  to  the  vulgar. 
Many  wiU  share  his  earliest  bibliographical  recollection,  that  of  an 
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early  eighteenth-century  Bible,  with  the  Amsterdam  landscapes 
of  a  Dutch  artist,  and  God  in  a  white  beard.  '  How  sincerely  I 
believed  in  Him — although,  between  ourselves,  I  considered  Him 
inclined  to  be  whimsical,  violent  and  wrathful ;  but  I  did  not  ask 
Him  to  render  an  account  of  His  actions.  I  was  accustomed  to  see 
great  personages  behaving  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.'  Yet, 
he  adds,  '  how  delightful  to  believe  the  secret  of  the  universe  in 
an  old  book,  and  to  find  in  one's  Noah's  Ark  a  great  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.' 

The  horizon  of  his  childhood  was  strictly  limited  to  two 
bends  of  the  Seine  valley  and  the  obscure  old  shops  between 
St  Sulpice  and  the  Institut.  But  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  he  went  to  the  College  Stanislas,  where  he  '  had  the  bert 
of  masters  and  was  the  worst  of  scholars.'  The  college  was  •  very 
different  then ' — from  most  schools,  past  or  present.  How  is  it  that 
men  of  genius  invariably  go  to  schools  in  which  every  recognised 
scholastic  principle  appears  to  be  openly  defied  ? 

The  scholars  in  M.  France's  time  were  few,  and  the  discipline 
to  match.  We  were  given  a  little  liberty  and  took  more,  and  life 
was  very  tolerable.  *  The  Abbe  Lalanne,  our  master,  was  vene- 
rable, yet  the  smiles  that  he  provoked  were  not  few.  He  was  a 
poet  who  took  much  more  pleasure  in  versification  than  Lamar- 
tine,  but  who  met  with  less  success.'  Here  it  was,  however, 
that  the  youth,  whose  French  style  'lacked  distinction,'  felt  the 
^  blossoming  newness  of  things '  and  was  inundated  by  the  divine 
Homer.  *  At  the  first  lesson  I  saw  Thetis  rising  like  a  white 
cloud  above  the  waves.'  The  Hellenic  charm  operated  sensibly 
upon  his  artistic  souL  He  cultivated  the  society  of  Leoonte  de 
Lisle  and  the  '  impassibility  olympienne '  of  the  Pamassieiis  of 
1865.  But  he  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Pamasse,  he 
never  became  the  disciple  of  a  school,  and  his  own  l»ief  excur- 
sions into  poetry,  such  as  the  *Noces  Corinthiennes,'  owe  their 
direction  more  to  Alfred  de  Vigny  than  to  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and 
much  more  to  Andr6  Ch^nier  than  to  either.  Leaving  coUege,  he 
sauntered  with  an  amount  of  conscience  which  Stevenson  himself 
could  not  but  have  approved.  '  I  led  a  solitary  and  contemplative 
life,  and  as  I  was  studying  nothing,  I  learned  much.'  As  a  child 
he  had  studied  art  in  its  noblest  manifestation,  as  the  handmaid 
of  religion.  For  the  philosophy  of  life,  he  now  turned  to  the 
best  available,  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  Montesqoira, 
Voltaire,  and  Hume.  Nor  was  M.  France's  development  to  lack  a 
scientific  phase.    The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  formerly  the  symbol  of 
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Edeo,  became  his  biological  musenm.  He  burrowed  in  Darwin, 
and  glided  over  the  whole  surface  of  Taine.  *  I  should  have  been 
provoked  to  anger  then,  had  I  been  told  that  the  system  of  Taine, 
Hke  any  other,  was  a  mere  piece  of  furniture.  It  was  a  glorious 
time,  that  in  which  we  lacked  common  sense.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  neglected  what  we  may  call 
the  three  R's  of  every  Frenchman  of  sensibility :  Racine,  Rousseau, 
and  Renan.  In  his  minute  knowledge  of  religious  archaeology, 
M.  France  is  pre-eminently  apria  Renan.  So  he  is  in  his  love  of 
hagiology.  A  good  nihilist  loves  the  communion  of  saints.  la 
order  to  make  a  saint,  says  M.  France,  in  what  may  be  a  partial 
explanation,  a  foundation  of  thumping  big  sins  would  seem  to  be 
essential. 

As  in  physiognomy  (you  may,  if  you  have  an  exuberant  fancy, 
txace  a  remote  likeness  to  the  imperial  effigy  on  the  French  coins 
anterior  to  1870)  so  in  mental  constitution,  M.  France  is  typically 
French.  Of  his  many  critics  (and  they  are  all  enthusiasts),  one 
has  written,  *il  est  Textrfime  fleur  du  genie  latin.'  Among 
English  writers  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  whom  he  resembles 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness.  Generically  speaking,  as  a 
master  of  irony  and  a  humourist  of  Cervantic  descent,  he  has  not 
a  little  in  common  with  Fielding  and  with  Disraeli;  but  in 
subtlety  he  suggests  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
while  in  sentiment  he  is  a  good  deal  nearer  than  either  to 
Dickens.  As  a  practitioner  of  fiction  he  takes  perhaps  a  greater 
licence  than  any  of  the  masters  named,  for  he  is  less  a  novelist 
than  a  thinker  in  novelistic  form.  As  regards  style  it  is  still 
more  difficult  for  us  to  match  him ;  but  by  combining  some  of 
the  features  of  Chesterfield,  of  Sterne,  and  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
we  may  get  some  idea  of  the  pellucid  clearness,  the  happy  glint 
of  &ncy,  and  the  felicity  in  phrase  that  go  to  make  up  a  style 
ahsclntely  free  from  any  straining  after  effect.  With  all  great 
artists  it  is  the  same,  their  talent  seems  to  ignore  labour. 
Yet  the  best  writers  have  worked  their  hardest  (like  Cowper) 
to  attain  this  sovereign  appearance  of  ease.  Few  have  perhaps 
got  nearer  perfection  in  the  attempt  than  the  author  of  Colomba ' 
(the  *  Premier  Prose '  of  Victor  Hugo's  anagram),  between  whom 
and  the  writer  of  *  Pierre  Nozi^re '  we  should  like  well  enough,  if 
we  dared,  to  suggest  a  comparison.  For  the  wonderful  *  relief* 
and  *  atmosphere '  that  M.  France  is  able  to  concentrate  upon  a 
small  surface,  a  good  deal  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  long  vigils  of 
Flaubert  and  Maupassant.     A  distinctive  feature  of  the  style 
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as  thus  elaborated  is  the  combination  of  colour  with  concision. 
One  marvels  at  the  skill  with  which  the  author  records  the  im« 
pression  received  not  so  much  (as  it  appears)  by  himself  as  by  his 
characters.  M.  France  seldom  describes  a  scene  imperscmaUy. 
What  he  excels  in,  is  in  giving  his  reader  the  refle<^ioii  of 
external  circumstance  upon  the  minds  of  his  actors — ^the  land- 
scape, or  other  setting,  being  reflected  or  suggested,  as  it  were,  by 
a  few  exquisite  touches,  while  the  reader  escapes  the  least  inflic- 
tion of  word  painting  or  topographical  explanation. 

The  teyct  is  that  the  very  complexity  and  richness  of  M.  France's 
style  multiplies  the  points  of  comparison,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  name  many  other  authors,  both  stylists  and  philoBOfdien, 
whose  influence  is  clearly  discernible  in  his  writings.  Of  his 
debt  to  Benan  he  makes  no  secret,  and  without  *  Gandide '  it  may 
be  possible  to  doubt  if  *  Jerome  Coignard'  could  have  assumed 
its  present  form.  One  fact  at  least  is  abundantly  dear,  that 
M.  France  has  always  been  a  diligent  inquirer — ^not  into  the 
geography  of  the  known  merely,  but  also  into  the  selenografAy 
of  the  unknown — and  it  has  certainly  not  been  from  want  of  due 
investigation  that  he  has  developed  into  the  type  of  man  so 
comprehensively  anathematised  by  Thomas  Edwards,  some  two 
hundred  years  before  our  nihilist  was  bom,  as  '  a  very  subtile  man, 
a  seeker,  a  questionist,  a  sceptick,  and,  I  fear  me,  an  atheist.' 

But  though  he  is  an  excellent  scholar  and  has  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  antiquary,  M.  France  is  never  a  pedant  or  a  cc^yist, 
for  he  knows  how  to  subordinate  the  labours  of  research  to  the 
creation  of  an  original  literary  impression,  and  he  has  gone  as 
near  as  anyone  to  solving  the  problem  of  making  the  scholar  work 
for  the  artist. 

As  a  writer  he  has  two  other  sufficiently  rare  characteristics. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  are  few  minds  which  have 
accomplished  much  that  to  observant  eyes  at  one  time  have  not 
promised  more.  One  may  go  a  good  deal  further  and  say  that 
the  number  of  writers  who  have  sustained  their  early  promise — 
or,  still  more,  made  any  steady  progress  in  literary  excellence— is 
exceedingly  small.  Of  this  chosen  few  Anatole  France  is  unques- 
tionably one.  His  work  has  not  only  matured,  but  has  ripened 
uniformly  while  preserving  the  best  qualities  of  its  youth.  In  the 
second  place,  he  is  seldom  imitative,  and  is  never  content  to 
imitate  himself.  In  his  solitary  novel  of  regulation  pattern,  *  Le 
Lys  Houge,'  M.  France  has  shown  that  upon  their  own  ground  he 
might  prove  a  very  formidable  rival  of  such  writers  as  Marcel 
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Provost  and  Paul  Hervieu.  But  he  has  shown  a  wise  discretion 
in  refusing  to  harp  upon  the  study  of  a  little  comer  of  Parisian 
life  and  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  art  of  love  is  practised 
there.  Even  Maupassant's  work  grew  infected  with  this  mono- 
tonous topic,  to  deal  with  which  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
repetition  would  hardly  seem  possible. 

The  writer  with  whom  Anatole  France  has  the  most  striking 
aflinity  is  not  one  of  those  that  we  have  named,  and  not  Heine, 
but  Lucian,  that  strange  contemporary  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose 
playful  satire  has  still  so  much  that  is  of  modem  application 
about  it.  In  his  fondness  for  the  dialogue  form,  in  his  calm 
abstention  from  needless  explanations,  in  his  admirable  blending 
of  comedy  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  delightful  waywardness 
of  his  narrative,  by  which  the  tedious  portions  of  the  tale  pro- 
posed seem  as  if  by  magic  evaded,  M.  France  is  continually 
suggestive  of  Lucian ;  and  in  his  ^  Histoire  Contemporaine'  he  has 
erected  for  himself  a  much  better  daim  to  the  title  of  '  Lucian 
Bedivivus'  than  even  Raspe  ccm  be  said  to  have  done  by  bis 
immortal  fantasia  in  the  key  of  the  'Vera  Historia'  (to  wit, 
'Baron  Munchausen').  As  regards  the  characters  in  the  dialogue, 
again,  we  have  the  same  deamess  of  intention  and  the  same 
perfect  appropriateness  between  the  personages  and  the  parts  they 
have  to  sustain  in  the  conversation.  There  is  no  imitation,  of 
course,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  affinity  and  a  common  attain- 
ment of  that  most  difficult  literary  aim — ^the  gift  of  making  us 
think  without  being  a  bore. 

It  is  significant  that  M.  France  should  have  christened  the 
protagonist  of  his  great  satire  '  Lucien'  (M.  Lucien  Bergeret), 
and  it  recalls  the  fact  that  in  his  first  work  of  prose  fiction, 
'  Jocaste,'  the  story  of  a  woman's  remorse,  leading  to  her  suicide 
by  hanging  herself,  he  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  applying 
to  his  heroine  the  name  of  the  Theban  Jocasta,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  'pendues.'  Before  the  production  of 'Jocaste* 
in  1879,  M.  France  had  subordinated  his  imagination  rather 
strictly  to  the  pursuit  of  erudition.  The  taste  is  sufficiently  rare 
among  men  of  high  imaginative  endowment  to  excite  some 
amount  of  surprise.  Not  many  imaginative  writers  have  served 
a  literal  apprenticeship  in  a  library  (M.  France  was  attached  to 
the  library  of  the  Senate  in  1876)  and  devoted  their  leisure  to 
the  editing  of  the  great  writers  of  past  time.  But  the  real 
complexity  of  Anatole  France's  genius  was  first  revealed  by  his 
successful  story  of  1881  (he  was  now  thirty-seven),  *  Le  Crime  de 
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Sjlvestre  BoDcard.'  Irony  and  pathos,  learning  and  fancy,  love 
of  the  past  and  insight  into  the  present  were  promptly  recognised 
to  form  in  the  new  novelist  a  combination  of  fecolties  such  as  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  conjunction. 

The  fable  is  slight,  one  might  even  say  conventional.  In 
English  fiction,  at  any  rate,  the  antiquary  and  scholar  has  been 
depicted  more  than  once  with  a  fund  of  sympathy  or  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  case  may  be,  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Dr. 
Casaubon  may  be  deemed  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
deUghtful  figure  of  Monkbams,  while,  between  the  two,  the 
portwine-loving  Dr.  Middleton  symbolises  a  type  of  scholar  which, 
in  a  countryman  of  the  convivial  Person,  it  would  be  Tmbefitting 
to  ignore.    Yet  the  portrait  of  M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  of  the  Quai 
Malaquais,  member  of  the  Institut,  is  perfectly  original  and 
perfectly  new,  for  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  these. 
The  delicate  intuition  which  has  gone  to  make  up  M.  France's 
intimate  portrayal  of  the  mind  of  an  old  recluse  can  only  be 
described  as  one  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  might  have 
envied.    The  contrast  between  the  solemn  pedantry  of  this 
modem  Dagdale,  the  self-critical  wisdom  of  his  soliloquies,  and 
the  burden  of  pathetic  lament  that  forms  an  undertone  to  his 
reverie — the  need  of  a  being  to  love,  of  a  fresh  young  face  to 
reflect  and  concentrate  the  beauty  that  he  felt  around  him  each 
recurring  springtide — this  supplies  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
picture  full  of  delicacy  and  charm.    The  fondness  of  the  complex 
mind  for  that  which  is  simple  and  primitive  is  strongly  ass^ed 
in  Bonnard.    He  succeeds  at  length  in  adopting  the  daught^  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved  years  ago,  and  the  fearful  joys  of  manu- 
script hunting  and  archseological  discovery  are  completely  swid- 
lowed  up  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  adoptive  grandfather. 
Jeanne  is  to  be  married  to  a  rather  promising  young  student  of 
the  !^cole  des  Chartes.    *  Her  dowry,'  murmurs  Sylvestre,  'there 
it  is,  in  front  of  me !    It  is  my  library.    Henri  and  Jeanne  have 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  my  plan;  and  the  fact  is,  I  am 
commonly  believed  to  be  much  richer  than  I  am.    I  have  the 
face  of  an  old  miser.    It  is  certainly  a  lying  face ;  but  its  untruth- 
fulness has  often  won  for  me  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  There 
is  nobody  in  this  world  respected  so  much  as  a  stingy  rich  man.' 
He  keeps  to  his  stem  resolve  to  sell  his  library,  but  he  has  not 
the  heart  to  sell  quite  all  of  it.    He  determines  to  respite  just  a 
few  of  his  folios,  and  the  number  of  the  reprieved  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  rapidly  and  mysteriously,  The  perpetration  of  this  j 
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*  crime'  affords  the  material  for  a  characteristic  vignette.  *  Each 
time  I  come  across  a  volume  that  has  ever  afflicted  me  with  false 
dates,  omissions,  lies,  and  other  plagues  of  the  archaeologist,  I 
say  to  it  with  bitter  joy :  Go,  impostor,  traitor,  and  false  witness 
— vade  retro*  The  distinction  about  the  portrait  of  Bonnard  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  portrait  from  within,  it  depicts  the  inner 
working  of  the  scholar's  mind ;  the  reader  is  initiated  into  what 
are  the  genaine  preoccupations  of  a  student's  life,  nor  are  the 
limitations  and  the  doubts  by  which  such  a  man  is  beset  con- 
cealed from  view.  In  this  case,  however,  the  narrow  though 
refined  egotism  of  the  scholar,  absorbed  in  his  own  special  study, 
is  tempered  by  his  recognition  of  the  relative  futility  of  all 
scholarship,  and  by  the  deeper  and  more  pathetic  sentiment  of  the 
firagility  of  all  human  destiny. 

The  inclination  of  the  author  to  irony  is  qualified  by  a  feeling 
of  profound  compassion  for  human  wretchedness.  Against  the 
sceptic's  tendency  to  coldness  and  dryness,  which  seemed  to  be 
gaining  so  terribly  upon  Flaubert's  work  in  his  later  years, 
M.  France  is  happily  preserved  by  a  delicate  imagination  and  a 
very  profound  sensibility.  Scepticism  has  never  gained  over  his 
heart.  He  enjeys  feeling  even  more  than  apprehending.  *  Truths 
discovered  by  the  intelligence  remain  sterile.  The  heart  alone  is 
capable  of  fertilising  its  dreams.'  So  he  upholds  sentiment  against 
reflection,  and  he  dwells  with  a  constant  delight  upon  the  vanity 
of  intelligence,  the  inutility  of  science,  the  incurable  conceit  of 
human  reason.  Ignorance,  he  says,  is  a  necessary  condition  not 
merely  of  happiness  but  of  existence.  It  is  one  of  our  delusions 
to  suppose  that  scientific  truth  differs  essentially  from  vulgar 
error ;  is  it  not  indeed  a  complete  mistake  to  endeavour  to  learn 
go  much,  when  we  shall  never  really  know  anything  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  mainly  the  pleasing  side  of 
the  life  of  a  savant,  at  peace  with  the  world,  that  M.  France 
develops  for  us  here.  Bonnard  is  a  celibatai/re,  as  abstracted  as 
Adrien  Sixte,  as  benevolent  and  tender  at  heart  as  'L*ami 
Fritz ; '  and  if  he  is  not  quite  so  plastic  in  the  hands  of  his 
gouvemcmies  as  either  Cousin  Pons  or  the  Abbe  Birotteau,  there 
is  a  geniality  about  his  domestic  relations  not  unworthy  of  my 
Uncle  Toby.  In  him,  however,  the  gentleness  of  *  my  uncle '  is 
combined  with  the  scholarly  aptitudes  and  the  ironic  humours  of 
that  wise  youth,  Adrian,  in  '  Richard  Feverel.'  The  best  of  men 
are  famous  for  making  confidants  of  their  domestic  pets,  but  few 
of  the  latter  have  been  apostrophised  with  such  exquisite  literary 
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discrimination  as  IVL  Bonnard's  cat,  Hamilcar.  '  Hamilcar,  som- 
nolent prince  of  the  city  of  books,  nocturnal  guardian  of  my 
library — uniting  in  your  person  the  formidable  appearance  of  a 
Tartar  warrior  with  the  drooping  graces  of  an  Eastern  beauty. 
Here  sleep  in  a  library  protected  by  your  military  virtues,  sle^ 
my  Hamilcar,  with  the  luxury  of  a  sultana.  Sleep,  heroic  and 
voluptuous  Hamilcar,  and  wait  for  the  hour  when  the  mice  will 
dance  in  the  moonlight  before  the  Acta  Sanctorum  "  of  tlie 
learned  Bollandists.' 

The  antiquary  was  not  insensible  to  the  rebuff  implied  to 
learning  by  the  fact  that  Hamilcar  was  more  impressed  by  the 
lightest  word  of  the  housekeeper  than  by  all  his  honeyed  compli- 
ments. The  knowledge  made  him  inclined  to  be  apologetic  In 
his  excitement  one  day  at  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript,  he  knocked 
a  volume  of  the  ponderous  Mor^ri  over  noisily  with  his  elbow. 
'  Hamilcar,  who  was  washing  himself,  suddenly  stopped  and  looked 
angrily  at  me.  Was  this  the  tumultuous  existence  he  must  ezpeet 
under  my  roof  ?  "  My  poor  dear  comrade/'  I  made  answer,  "  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  violent  passion," '  and  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  at 
considerable  length  to  his  cat  upon  the  theory  of  the  passions. 

The  ordinary  lack  of  sympathy  between  successive  generations 
of  experts  in  matters  of  erudition  is  illustrated  in  Bonnard  with  a 
rare  power  of  insight  into  such  topics,  but  upon  the  whole,  as  will 
already  have  appeared,  it  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  8ch<darly 
life  that  is  turned  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  this  delightful 
book ;  the  reader  maintains  a  steadily  optimistic  frame  of  mind, 
and  with  difficulty  (if  at  all)  restrains  a  sentimental  tear  wbra 
Bonnard  finds  the  long-desired  manuscript  or  laments  the  pre- 
mature death  of  his  little  godson. 

M.  France  has  retained  a  predilection  for  the  type  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  scholar,  but  since  he  wrote  '  Le  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard'  he  has  discovered  a  very  different  kind  of 
model,  and  he  has  mixed  his  colours  upon  a  very  different  plan* 
In  '  Le  Lys  Rouge '  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  furious 
hatreds  and  the  hurricanes  of  jealousy  that  subsist  but  too  often 
in  the  relations  between  scholars  of  a  world-wide  celebri^. 
Schmoll,  the  great  latinist,  and  'after  Mommsen  the  fint 
epigraphist  in  the  world,'  has  reproached  his  colleague  at  the 
Institut,  M.  Marmet,  the  great  Etruscan  scholar,  with  combining 
a  suspicious  fluency  in  Etruscan  with  a  dangerous  ignorance  of 
Latin.  Mounting  the  stairway  at  the  Listitut  one  day  in  com* 
pany  with  Renan  and  Oppert,  Schmoll  met  Marmet  and  offimd 
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!kiin  his  hand.  Marmet  ignored  the  proffered  coartesy,  and  said, 
*  I  don't  know  you.'  •  What ! '  retort^  SchmoU,  *  do  you  take  me 
for  a  Latin  inscription  ? ' 

The  bigoted  self-absorption  of  the  typical  specialist  is  de- 
picted with  an  exquisite  raillery,  and  with  a  seeming  extra- 
vagance that  is  yet  very  little  removed  from  the  perfect  truth  in 
the  highly  condensed  portrait  of  M.  Pigonneau.  'I  have  con- 
secrated my  entire  life,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  study  of 
Egyptian  archaeology,  nor  have  my  labours  been  sterile.  I  can 
say,  without  self-flattery,  that  my  "Memoir  upon  the  handle 
of  an  Egyptian  mirror  in  the  Louvre  Museum"  may  still  be 
consulted  with  advantage,  though  it  was  one  of  my  earliest  pro- 
ductions. ...  Encouraged  by  the  flattering  reception  accorded 
to  my  studies  by  colleagues  at  the  Institut,  I  was  tempted  for  a 
moment  to  embark  upon  a  work  of  a  very  much  wider  scope — ^no 
less  than  a  broad  survey  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  at 
Alexandria  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (80-52  B.C.).  But 
I  recognised  very  soon  that  a  subject  so  general  and  so  vast  is  not 
in  any  way  adapted  for  treatment  by  a  genuine  man  of  science, 
and  that  serious  scholarship  could  undertake  it  only  at  the  risk  of 
finding  itself  compromised  amid  all  kinds  of  adventures.  I  felt 
that  in  considering  several  subjects  at  one  and  the  same  time  I  was 
abandoningthe  fundamental  principle  of  an  archaeologist.  If  to-day 
I  confess  my  error,  if  I  avow  the  inconceivable  enthusiasm  which 
launched  me  upon  a  project  so  extravagant,  I  do  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  young  student,  who  will  learn  from  my  example  to  subdue 
his  imagination.  It  is  likely  to  be  his  most  cruel  enemy ;  for  the 
scholar  who  has  not  succeeded  in  stifling  the  imagination  within 
him  is  for  ever  lost  to  science.  I  shudder  still  when  I  think  of 
the  chasms  over  which  I  was  dangled  by  my  adventurous  spirit  in 
this  (happily)  transitory  ardour  for  general  ideas.  I  was  within  an 
ace  of  what  is  called  History !  What  an  abysm !  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  falling  into  Art.  For  History  is  really  no  more,  or  at  best 
only  a  specious  and  false  science.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  to-day,  that  the  historian  has  preceded  the  archaeologist, 
just  as  the  astrologer  has  preceded  the  astronomer,  the  alchemist 
the  chemist — ^nay,  as  the  ape  has  preceded  the  man  ?  But  thank 
heaven !  I  got  off  with  a  fright.' 

Another  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  erudite  mind  as  con- 
ceived by  Anatole  France  is  marked  by  the  character  of  M.  Jerome 
Coignard,  a  theological  student  of  the  greatest  punctilio  in  regard 
to  all  matters  of  ritualistic  tradition  and  doctrinal  accuracy,  but 
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a  thoroughgoing  sensualist  and  a  libertine,  not  only  iti  a6iiollf 
but  also  in  his  whole  philosophy  of  life.  For  an  example  of  his 
ethical  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  feminine  pride,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  the  story  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  as 
interpreted  by  Coignard  to  his  scholar,  Jacques  Toumebroche,  in 
*  La  fiotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque.'  A  scarcely  less  fascinating 
example  of  the  sophistries  of  this  silver-tongued  old  scoundrel 
may  be  found  in  his  unflattering  portrait  of  the  father  of  his 
Church.  The  example  of  Boswell  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
subtle  pleasure  that  certain  minds  derive  from  detecting  their 
own  foibles  in  the  character  of  a  great '  exemplar  vitsB  morumque.' 
We  must  never  for  a  moment,  he  insists,  regret  that  disgracefnl 
denial  of  Peter's.  Think  of  the  prophecies  that  had  to  be  fulfilled. 
'Et  si  ce  Pierre  ou  Cephas  n'avait  pas  £eut,  cette  nuit-1^  la 
demi^re  des  infamies,  il  ne  serait  pas  aujourd'hui  le  plus  grand 
saint  du  paradis  et  la  pierre  angulaire  de  notre  sainte  Eglise,  poor 
la  confusion  des  honn^tes  gens  selon  le  monde  qui  voient  les  clefs 
de  leur  f^licit^  ^ternelle  tenues  par  un  lache  coquin.  O  salutaire 
exemple  qui,  tirant  Thomme  hors  des  fallacieuses  inspirations  de 
Thonneur  humain,  le  conduit  dans  les  voies  du  salut !  0  savante 
Economic  de  la  religion !  0  sagesse  divine,  qui  exalte  les  humbles 
et  les  miserables  pour  abaisser  les  superbes!  0  Merveille!  0 
Myst^rel  A  la  honte  ^temelle  des  pharisiens  et  des  gens  de 
justice,  un  'grossier  marinier  du  lac  de  Tib^riade,  devenu  par  sa 
lachet^  ^paisse  la  ris^  des  filles  de  cuisine  qui  se  chauffaient  avee 
lui  dans  la  cour  du  grand  prdtre,  un  rustre  et  un  couard  qui 
renon^a  son  maitre  et  sa  foi  devant  des  maritomes  bien  moins 
jolies,  sans  doute,  que  la  femme  de  chambre  de  madame  la  baillive 
de  S^ez,  porte  au  front  la  triple  couronne,  au  doigt  Tanneaa 
pontifical,  est  ^tabli  au-dessus  des  princes- evSques,  des  rois,  et  de 
Tempereur,  est  in  vest  i  du  droit  de  lier  et  de  d^lier;  le  plus 
respectable  homme,  la  plus  honnete  dame  n'entreront  au  ciel  que 
s'il  leur  en  donne  Faccds.' 

Full  of  these  racy,  semi-blasphemous  tirades,  we  have  in 
Coignard  a  rich  type  of  the  clerical  mendicant  of  a  former  age,  in 
whom  familiarity  with  theological  mysteries  had  bred  a  well-nigh 
atheistical  contempt  for  sacred  subjects  and  inspired  texts. 

Peace  upon  earth,  it  is  Coignard's  conclusion,  can  only  be 
attained  by  mutual  contempt  between  man  and  man.  *  If  men 
only  despised  themselves  and  each  other  sincerely,  they  would  no 
longer  do  evil,  and  would  live  together  in  an  amiable  tranquillity. 
All  the  evils  of  polite  society  are  derived  from  the  hct  that  the 
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citizens  thereof  think  too  highly  of  themselves,  raising  honour 
like  a  monster  upon  an  altar  of  misery,  both  mental  and  corporeal. 
Of  all  the  things  that  I  detest,  I  hate  worst  this  spirit  which 
renders  men  proud  and  cruel,  this  pride  which  requires  them  to 
honour  themselves  and  to  honour  their  neighbours.  As  if  anyone 
of  the  race  of  Adam  could  be  worthy  of  honour !  What  a  de- 
testable idolatry !  No,  no !  To  assure  to  human  beings  an 
existence  which  may  have  something  pleasant  about  it,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  recall  them  to  their  native  humility.' 

But  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  Anatole  France's  later  work 
entitled  *  Histoire  Contemporaine '  (the  series  of  three  volumes, 
appearing  1897-9,  entitled  respectively  *  L'Orme  du  Mail,'  *  Le 
Mannequin  d'Osier,'  and  *  L'Anneau  d'Amethyste ')  that  we  feel 
the  full  force  of  his  pessimistic  philosophy.  The  protagonist, 
M.  Lncien  Bergeret,  is  by  far  the  most  carefully  finished  portrait 
in  the  gallery  of  scholars  from  which  we  have  already  selected 
some  examples.  In  him  the  playful  irony  of  Bonnard  is  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  a  cynicism  that  is  full  of  a  profound  bitterness. 
He  is  Latin  professor  and  *  maitre  de  conferences  '  to  the  &culty  of 
Letters  in  a  city  of  northern  France ;  and  he  takes  the  part  of  a 
generally  dispassionate  and  always  very  satirical  observer  of  the 
byplay  of  scholastic  life,  and  of  the  numerous  clerical  and  social  ^ 
intrigues  which  make  up  the  life  of  an  important  provincial 
town,  with  its  archbishop,  its  prefect,  and  its  general  of  division. 
The  portraits  of  these  worthies  and  of  other  local  celebrities  are 
all  most  carefully  drawn.  There  is  Chariot,  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, an  elderly  man  of  an  extreme  finesse  and  an  unctuously 
aflTectionate  manner,  but  perfectly  insincere  and  indiflferent  to 
everything  but  his  own  dignity  and  freedom  of  action ;  and 
Worms- CJavelin,  the  prefect,  a  coarse  man,  who  'listened  with  his 
mouth '  and  whose  face  betrayed  a  mind  wholly  impervious  to  moral 
delicacy.  At  the  country  house  which  he  honours  with  his 
presence  he  is  brutally  anticlerical  and  cynically  vulgar  in  his 
familiarities  with  the  fair  but  frail  Mme.  de  Gromance.  His  wife, 
like  himself,  has  much  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Semite  in  her 
composition,  but  she  sends  her  daughter  to  a  convent  school,  and 
is  a  connoisseur  of  church  ornaments  and  embroidery.  As  her 
agent  in  procuring  these  rarities  she  employs  the  astute  Abb^ 
Guitrel,  an  aboriginal  of  purest  French  blood,  from  whom  she 
hopes  to  derive  the  benefits  of  a  pumice-stone  *  to  remove  the 
stains  of  Germany  and  of  Asia.'  Guitrel  is  ultimately  adopted 
as  her  candidate  for  a  vacant  bishopric  in  opposition  to  Bergeret's 
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friend,  Lantaigne,  the  great  preacher  of  St.  Exap^re  and  the  only 
dialectician  and  man  of  general  ideas  in  the  place  that  he  cares  to 
measure  his  mind  against. 

Then  there  is  General  Cartier  de  Ghalmot,  with  an  intelligence 
excessively  respectful  of  symbols,  and  a  voice  that  betrays  at  the 
same  moment  the  timidity  of  the  man  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
chief;  and  M.  Terremondre,  president  of  the  local  archseological 
and  agricultural  societies,  who  got  up  the  local  statue  to  Joan  of 
Arc  and  designs  the  costumes  for  the  historical  cavalcades.  He  is 
a  strong  anti-Semite  in  the  country  among  the  game  preservers,  but 
his  principles  are  insensibly  relaxed  at  Paris,  especially  during 
the  financial  dinner-party  season.  Among  the  minor  charBcters 
are  Fomerol,  the  skilful  but  unimaginative  doctor ;  M.  le  Premier 
Pri^sident  Cassignol^  a  perfect  picture  of  the  old  man  hardened 
and  withered,  with  his  interests  exclusively  in  the  past;  and 
Paillot,  the  discreet  bookseller,  who  cultivates  the  reputation  of 
a  learned  and  academic  hospitality. 

With  none  of  these  personages  has  Bergeret  much  sympathy, 
though  we  are  continually  startled  by  the  penetration  with  whidi 
he  divines  their  secret  motives  and  lays  bare  their  ideas  in  all 
their  native  crudity.  Nor  has  he  much  more  fellow-feeling  for 
«  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  the  small  successes  and  triumphs  of 
the  pedagogic  profession  he  can  scarcely  affect  to  take  an  interest* 
With  the  simplicity  of  the  scholastic  mind  he  delights  rather  to 
contrast  the  splendours  of  the  rich ;  to  the  long  trances  of  study, 
which  have  destroyed  their  sense  of  action,  he  is  fond  of  opposing 
the  rapid  operation  of  the  man  of  affairs ;  witl^  their  innocent  and 
erudite  senility  he  compares  with  malicious  detail  and  innuCTdo 
the  significant  graces  of  the  society  lady,  by  whom  their  clumsy 
advances  are  repelled  with  such  a  grand  disdain.  His  cynical 
frankness  outrages  the  few  prominent  fellow-townsmen  whom 
his  cleverness  had  perhaps  attracted.  The  local  patriots  are 
scandalised  by  his  theory  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  mascotte.  The  magistrates  are  displeased  by  his 
humorous  tirade  against  their  admirable  criminal  procedure,  and 
he  deeply  shocks  M.  Terremondre  by  his  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  disaster  at  the  Charity  Ba^iar :  '  Un  des  chefi  du  parti 
catholique  dans  le  d6partement,  vous  devez  savoir  que  votre  Dieu 
montrait  jadis  aux  ages  bibliques  un  goiit  assez  vif  ponr  les 
sacrifices  humains.  .  .  .  En  ce  temps-lst  Jehovah  ressemblait  a 
son  rival  Chamos ;  c'^tait  un  etre  f^roce,  injuste  et  crueL  H  se 
montrait  surtout  friand  de  chair  fraiche,'   It  needed  something 
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mote  after  this  than  his  bare  assertion  to  convince  th^  worthy 
virtuoso  that  M.  Bergeret  was  not  '  un  grand  ennemi  de  notre 
religion/  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  a  brief  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  venerated  creeds  and  opinions 
crumble  under  the  professor's  learned  persiflage. 

It  was  natural  that  Mme.  Bergeret  should  utterly  fail  to 
understand  her  husband :  ^  Je  ne  te  comprends  pas,  Lucien.  Tu 
ris  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  risible,  et  Ton  ne  sait  jamais  si  tu  plaisantes 
ou  si  tu  es  s6rieux.'  She  goes  on  to  entreat  M.  Boux,  her 
husband's  favourite  pupil  (a  young  man  of  sanguine  disposition, 
who  alleviates  his  term  of  military  service  by  systematic  bribery, 
and  explains  that  what  renders  military  life  tolerable  is  the 
stupor  resulting  from  physical  fatigue  which  acts  as  a  kind  of 
cotton-wool  padding),  to  instruct  Lucien  in  the  art  of  conciliating 
people  who  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  his  career.  But  Bergeret's 
mask  of  irony  places  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  him  and 
those  of  his  academic  chiefs  with  whom  he  was  most  nearly  allied 
by  professional  or  political  sympathy.  In  the  typical  provincial 
city  of  150,000  souls,  but  five  Dreyfasards  were  found,  among  them 
Bergeret  and  his  colleague  at  the  Faculty,  M.  Leterrier.  The 
latter  comes  to  encourage  the  Latin  professor  in  his  unpopular 
opinions  with  the  sentiment  that  the  truth  embodies  a  force 
which  renders  it  irresistible  and  ensures  its  ultimate  triumph. 
But  such  a  proposition  was  hardly  likely  to  command  the  assent 
of  M.  Bergeret.  Truth,  he  assures  M.  Leterrier,  does  not  prevail ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  generally  perishes  obscurely  under  public 
contempt  and  insult.  As  to  the  action  of  the  mob  which  hurls 
abuse  and  stones  at  the  Dreyfusards,  he  points  out  that  there  is 
much  to  explain,  if  not  to  excuse,  their  conduct. 

'Reflect,'  he  says,  'that  truth  has  many  evident  points  of 
inferiority  as  compared  with  the  lie,  which  must  eventually  lead 
jtruth  to  disappear.  The  lie,  for  instance,  is  multiple,  and  truth 
has  against  it  numbers.  This  is  not  its  only  defect.  Truth  is 
inert;  it  is  not  susceptible  to  modification,  it  does  not  lend 
itself  to  combinations  which  enable  it  easily  to  enter  either  into 
the  intelligence  or  into  the  passions  of  men.  The  lie,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  marvellous  resource.  It  is  ductile,  it  is  plastic. 
More  than  this,  it  is  natural  and  even  moral,  insomuch  as  it 
corresponds  with  the  habits  of  man,  who  has  based  his  ideas  oi 
good  and  evil  upon  the  most  holy  and  the  most  absurd  of  lies. 
The  lie,  therefore,  becomes  the  principle  of  virtue  and  beauty  in 
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man,  and  the  rejection  of  the  lie  in  the  search  for  tmth  can  only 
he  inspired  by  the  culpable  rashness  of  men  of  intellect.  So  slov, 
however,  is  the  substitution  of  truth  for  fetlsehood,  that  a  few 
simple  lies  will  for  ages  to  come  continue  to  gild  millions  of 
existences.'  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  posterity  will  take  a 
view  essentially  different  or  more  enlightened  than  that  of  the 
present  hour.  Posterity  is  impartial  only  when  it  is  indiffermt; 
that  which  no  longer  interests  it,  it  promptly  and  irrevocaUy  for- 
gets. The  discourse  that  follows  is,  in  effect,  a  beautifully  written 
supplement  to  the  pessimistic  demonstration  in  Flaubert's 
*  Bouvard  et  P^cuchet '  of  the  extreme  slendemess  of  the  point 
of  contact  between  erudition  or  scientific  truth  and  the  great 
struggling  mass  of  humanity.  In  his  peaceable  disdain  of  man- 
kind, Bergeret  attains  perhaps  as  near  as  possible  to  the  superb 
resignation  contained  in  that  notable  sentence  with  which  La 
Bruydre  opens  his  *  caract^re  de  I'homme : ' 

*  Ne  nous  emportons  point  centre  les  hommes,  en  voyant  leur 
duret^,  leur  ingratitude,  leur  injustice,  leur  fiert^,  I'amour  d'eux- 
mdmes  et  I'oubli  des  autres,    lis  sont  ainsi  &it8,  c'est  leur  nature.' 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  as  the  theory  of  a  recluse  that 
Bergeret's  nihilism  is  exhibited,  for  it  reaches  its  transcendent 
climax  in  connection  with  the  one  definite  incident  (apart  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  various  candidates  for  the  see  of  Turooing) 
round  which  the  whole  *Histoire  Contemporaine '  revolves. 
Every  lover  of  Anatole  France  is  &miliar  with  the  details  of  a 
scene  which  it  were  impossible,  after  him,  to  describe.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  conjugal  mishap  of  M.  Bergeret  is  treated 
with  an  originality  which  exhibits  the  writer's  ironical  powers  at 
their  very  highest. 

The  reflections  with  which  M.  Bergeret  reclaims  his  normal  im- 
perturbability of  spirit  afford  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  whole  attitode 
of  mind.  In  words  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  those  which  J&r6me 
Goignard  might  have  used,  he  fortifies  himself  with  the  thought  that 
our  pride  is  the  primary  cause  of  our  miseries,  that  we  are  dressed- 
up  apes,  who  have  gravely  applied  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue  to 
situations  to  which  they  are  wholly  inappropriate,  that  the  worid 
(as  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  rightly  held)  makes  a  great  fuss  of  a  vety 
small  matter,  and  that  Mme.  Bergeret  and  M.  Boux  were  in  reaUtj 
as  unworthy  of  nicely  calculated  praise  or  blame  as  a  coaple  ol 
chimpanzees.  His  sense  of  humour  was  too  strong  for  him  to 
disguise  the  close  relationship  which  existed  between  himself  and 
this  pair  of  primates.   But  he  differentiated  himself  as  being  a 
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meditative  chimpanzee,  and  from  this  distinction  it  may  not  be 
denied  that  he  derived  a  considerable  amount  of  satisfaction. 

After  all,  he  concludes,  the  greatest  service  that  one  can 
render  one's  fellow-mortals  is  to  recall  to  them  their  native 
ignominy,  to  humiliate  them,  to  show  the  ephemeral  character  of 
their  work,  the  futile  imbecility  of  their  pride.  Brought  back 
to  the  true  sentiment  of  their  condition,  their  existence  might 
perhaps  be  rendered  happy  enough.  But  they  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  no  more  than  a  kind  of  leprosy,  a  morbid 
growth,  a  race  of  vermin  upon  the  mouldy  surface  of  a  little  ball 
which  turns  awkwardly  round  a  yellow  sun  already  half  gone  out. 

In  the  ideas  of  Coignard  and  Bergeret  we  probably  get  the 
closest  view  attainable  of  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  subtlest 
and  most  refined  artist  and  thinker  of  our  time.  As  a  sceptic, 
M.  France  doubts  everything,  and  in  all  things  discovers  the 
secret  defect ;  as  a  dilettante  he  amuses  himself  by  the  constant 
change  and  succession  of  forms  which  men  are  so  curiously  apt  to 
denominate  progress.  But,  starting  from  the  pessimistic  convic- 
tion of  the  incurable  badness  and  weakness  of  humanity,  he  is 
finally  touched  by  the  wretchedness  and  instability  of  human 
destiny,  and  ends  by  demanding  that  men  should  judge  one 
another  with  a  '  scetticismo  caritatevole.' ' 

Sceptical  and  even  cynical  though  the  majority  of  his  later 
work  is,  M.  France's  judgments  are  never  uncharitable,  and  the 
element  of  compassion  is  rarely  absent.  Few  passages  in  the 
'  '  Histoire '  are  more  delightful  than  those  in  which  he  dwells 
upon  the  humblest  aspects  of  life.  One  of  the  pleasantest  glimpses 
that  we  have  of  Bergeret  is  the  scene  in  which,  while  reposing 
under  his  favourite  ormea  du  mail  and  meditating  in  his  usual 
depreciatory  manner  upon  the  rhetorical  militarism  of  the  eighth 
book  of  Virgil  and  the  grotesque  manner  in  which  certain  Latin 
poets  have  been  overrated,  he  encounters  the  chemineau,  or 
tramp,  named  *  Pied  d'Alouette.'  He  has  a  ready  sympathy  with 
the  poor  jail-bird,  who  has  nothing  dangerous  about  him,  unless 
it  be  his  rooted  belief  in  happiness.  '  Where,  then,'  says  the 
professor,  *  are  tbe  happy  ones  to  be  found  ? '  *  In  the  farmhouses,' 
is  the  prompt  reply.  Bergeret  got  up  and  placed  a  half-franc  in 
Pied  d'Alouette's  hand.  *  You  think.  Pied  d'Alouette,  that  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  under  a  roof,  in  a  chimney  comer,  or  a  feather 
bed.   I  thought  you  had  more  good  sense.'   The  poor  chemineau 
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takes  the  place  of  the  cobbler  in  Lncian's  &motls  di&logtt 
upon  the  vanity  of  riches,  while  Bergeret,  rominating  upon  the 
dry  scraps  of  learning  in  his  '  Vergilius  Nanticos/  is  left  woDdering 
where  the  happiness  of  erudition  comes  in.  Charming,  again,  as 
a  pendant  to  the  vignette  of  Bonnard  and  his  cat  is  Beigmf  s 
meditation  over  a  canine  foundling  which  he  adopts  and  befriends 
with  an  unaffected  sympathy : 

*  "  II  est  joli ! "  dit  la  servante. 

'  "  Non,  il  n'est  pas  joli/'  dit  M.  Bergeret.  "  Mais  il  est  sym« 
pathique,  et  il  a  de  beaux  yeux.  C*est  ce  qu'on  disait  de  moi/ 
ajouta  le  professeur,  quand  j'avais  le  triple  de  son  age  et  pas 
encore  la  moiti^  de  son  intelligence.  Sans  doute,  j'ai  deptus  Im 
jet6  sur  Tunivers  une  vue  qu'il  ne  jettera  jamais.  Mais  an 
regard  de  la  verite  absolue,  on  pent  dire  que  ma  connaissanee 
^gale  la  sienne  par  sa  petitesse.  C'est  comme  la  sienne,  on  point 
geom^trique  dans  Tinfini  •  . 

* "  II  faut  lui  donner  un  nom.** 

'  La  servante  r6pondit  en  riant,  les  mains  sur  le  ventre,  que  oe 
n'etait  pas  difficile. 

*  Sur  quoi  M.  Bergeret  fit  int^rieurement  cette  reflexion,  que 
tout  est  simple  auz  simples,  mais  que  les  esprits  avi8&,  qui  oon- 
siddrent  les  choses  sous  des  aspects  divers  et  multiples,  invisiUef 
au  vulgaire,  ^prouvent  une  grande  difficult^  a  se  d^ider  m6me 
dans  les  moindres  affaires.' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  far  as  M.  France  has  travelled  in  o&a 
respects  since  he  achieved  his  first  great  triumph  with  ^  Bonnard/ 
his  ironic  temper  is  still  qualified  by  the  same  deep  compassioo 
for  the  weak  and  the  humble.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
qualities  is  elevated  into  an  article  of  fiEdth  by  the  writer  in  hk 
admirable  book  of  Pens^es  (*  Le  Jardin  d'fipicure,'  1895). 

'  Plus  je  songe  &  la  vie  humaine,  plus  je  crois  qu'il  Cant  Im 
donner  pour  t^moinset  pour  jugesl'Ironieet  la  Piti^  •  .  .  Ulrcadt 
et  la  Piti6  sont  deux  bonnes  conseill^res :  I'une  en  sonriant  noos 
rend  la  vie  aimable ;  I'autre  qui  pleure,  nous  la  rend  sacr^' 

To  avoid  a  weak  compliance  with  the  vulgar  practice  of 
eulogy  was  in  Lucian's  opinion  the  first  and  most  imperative  dutf 
of  the  historian.  In  his  'Histoire  Gontemporaine '  i/L  France 
has  most  emphatically  not  fallen  into  this  pitCsdl.  He  has 
nowhere  recklessly  flattered  his  contemporaries ;  he  is  never  the 
sycophant  of  his  own  generation.  The  publicists  of  the  horn 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  irritated  M.  France  by  their  blatast 
optimism,  much  as  the  charlatans  and  the  thaumaturges  of  Syni 
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and  Greece,  with  the  metallic  timbre  of  their  voices  and  the 
majesty  of  their  long  beards,  afiSicted  the  satirist  of  Samosata 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  In  England,  where  we  are  often 
abused  by  a  foreign  press,  but  have  not,  like  our  neighbours,  the 
advantage  of  being  persistently  and  solemnly  lectured  upon  our  de- 
linquencies, the  need  for  a  contemporary  historian  would  seem  to  be 
even  greater  than  in  France.  As  a  corrective  to  the  monot>ony  of 
those  rhapsodies  upon  our  noble  Selves,  with  which  every  paper  and 
platform  in  the  land  is  for  ever  resounding,  the  value  of  an  English 
satirist  of  the  calibre  of     Anatole  France  could  hardly  be  overrated. 

His  tableau  of  modem  French  society  is  a  satire  of  the  most 
uncompromising  severity ;  but  is  its  sev^ty  greater  than  its  sub- 
stantial truth  ?  M.  France's  credibility  gains  enormously  from  the 
fetct  that  he  is  in  no  possible  sense  a  critic  who  has  failed.  In 
England  we  are,  of  course,  far  from  unfamiliar  with  the  pessimistic 
tone  that  he  most  naturally  adopts.  It  is  scattered  up  and  down 
the  author  of  the '  Whirlpool,'  and  it  reaches  a  very  poignant  note 
in  Amy  Levy's  *  Minor  Poet.'  One  is  perhaps  rather  inclined  to 
associate  this  heartfelt  disdain  of  an  imappreciative  world  with  the 
mental  processes  of  the  minor  poet,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  of  men  the  conjunction  of  bitterness  and  failure  is  suffi- 
ciently common.  The  bitterness  of  Swift  was,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  this  cause,  and  the  philosophic  despair  of  Bolingbroke  was  in  the 
main  perhaps  the  despair  of  office.  But  Anatole  France  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  &ilure — he,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  a  native  of  the 
Quai  Malaquais,  who  has  by  the  sheer  force  of  wit  scaled  the 
barriers  of  ezclusiveness  and  entered  the  most  aristocratic  cote)^ 
of  the  Acad^mie.  From  his  youth  he  was  trie  livreaquej  and  his 
early  books  are  characterised  by  an  erudition  from  which  he 
distils  a  honey  that  has  always  a  certain  acridity  of  flavour.  But 
it  is  in  his  latest  series  of  volumes,  upon  every  page  of  which  is 
impressed  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Nihilism  stands  out  so  boldly  as  the  fruit  of  his 
mature  reflections  not  only  upon  books  but  also  upon  men  and 
women.  The  commerce  of  books  and  the  habit  of  intense  reflec- 
tion and  self-analysis  have  fitted  him  in  a  degree  that  has  never 
been  excelled  to  fulfil  the  function  of  an  author  as  he  has  specially 
conceived  it — as  that  of  an  ironical  critic,  namely,  who  from  a 
quiet  and  sheltered  nook  of  observation  can  meditate  at  his  ease 
upon  the  clamour  and  the  folly — occasionally  pathetic,  but  more 
often  purply  ridiculoij8-K)f  his  fellows  in  the  dusty  market-place. 
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In  1871,  after  his  famous  tour  through  the  North-West,  CapUin 
Butler  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  civil  magistrate  or 
commissioner  with  power  to  hold  courts  at  various  points  in  the 
North-West  Territories.  He  also  suggested  that  this  officer  should 
be  supported  by  a  force  of  a  hundred  mounted  men,  specially 
recruited  for  service  on  the  high  prairies.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1873  (when  the  Modoc  war  was  in  progress  on  the  oth«" 
side  of  the  international  boundary  and  an  *  Indian  scare '  was  at 
its  height  in  Manitoba)  that  these  recommendations  were  carried 
out  by  the  Dominion  authorities  and  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  established  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  In  1874  the 
number  of  these  soldier-policemen  was  increased  to  300  ;  a  fev 
years  later  there  were  500  on  the  roster ;  and  in  1885,  when  the 
*  Men  of  the  Movement '  rebelled  imder  Louis  Eiel  and  Gabriel 
Dumont,  the  force  was  put  on  a  war  footing  and  numbered  a  full 
1,000,  without  counting  *  special'  constables.  In  1894,  however, 
the  establishment  was  cut  down  to  750  all  told,  and  a  further 
reduction  would  have  been  made  two  years  ago  but  for  the  rust 
to  Klondike  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  sending  larg^ 
detachments  to  the  Yukon.  Last  year  there  were  184  officen 
and  men  in  that  country  and  548  in  the  North-West  Territories. 

The  Mounted  Police  officers  are :  a  Conunissioner  and  an 
Assistant-Commissioner  and  (to  each  of  the  ten  divisions.  A,  B,  C. 
&c.  &c.)  a  superintendent  and  two  inspectors.  At  Segina,  the 
headquarters,  there  are  two  additional  inspectors,  the  one  actinf 
as  quartermaster  and  the  other  as  paymaster.  Five  surgeoss 
look  after  the  health  of  the  men  at  the  five  chief  divisional  post*, 
and  a  veterinary  sergeant  is  attached  to  each  division  to  look 
after  the  *  herd,'  i.e.  the  horses  belonging  to  the  division.  The 
pay  of  these  officers  is  as  follows  :  ^ 

Commissioner       .      .      i      •      i      •   2,600  per  annum 


As  regards  men  and  non-commissioned  officers,  a  staff-sergetct 
receives  from  $1,25  to  $2  a  day,  a  duty-sergeant  ^1,  coip> 


Assistant-  Comm  iss  i  oner 
Superintendent 
Inspector  or  Surgeon  , 


1,600 
1,400 
1,000 
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rals  85  cents,  and  constables  from  50  to  75  cents.  Both  men 
and  officers  receive  rations  and  kit  (or  allowances  for  the  same) 
and  have  extra  pay  for  certain  extraordinary  duties ;  so  that, 
compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  the  mounted  police- 
man's lot  is  decidedly  a  happy  one. 

The  full-dress  uniform  is  a  scarlet  tunic  with  yellow  facings, 
blue  cloth  breeches  with  yellow  stripes,  white  helmets,  cavalry 
boots,  and  cavalry  overcoat.  In  winter  fur  coats  and  caps  and 
moccasins  are  worn,  whenever  necessary.  For  rough  work  on  the 
prairie  in  siunmer  a  khaki  uniform  (which  renders  the  wearer 
invisible  two  miles  away)  and  a  cowboy's  slouch  hat  are  worn.  A 
carbine  and  a  revolver  are  always  carried  when  the  policeman  is 
looking  for  trouble,  but  the  former  is  generally  left  at  barracks 
when  it  is  a  question  of  *  fire  patrol '  or  some  other  purely  civilian 
duty.  In  barracks  life  is  regulated  much  the  same  as  in  any 
other  cavalry  depot  under  the  flag ;  for  instance,  the  far-flung 
notes  of  the  *  wind-janmier '  (N.-W.M.P.  slang  for  *  bugler')  are 
heard  every  half  hour  or  so,  calling  the  men  to  their  various 
duties.  The  men  have  their  mess-room,  canteen,  and  recreation- 
room.  Each  constable  looks  after  his  own  horse  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  creature's  welfare,  but  every  officer  has  his 
*  batsman '  or  servant,  told  off  from  among  the  constables,  to 
whom  he  pays  $5  a  month  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Mechanics, 
teamsters  &c.  are  employed,  but  as  there  are  few  constables 
who  cannot  at  a  pinch  shingle  a  stable,  mend  a  window,  or  repair 
harness,  not  many  of  these  are  required,  and  the  buildings  and 
outfit  of  a  post  are  maintained  in  good  order  at  a  ridiculously 
small  cost. 

So  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  force — let  us  now  con- 
sider the  personnel  thereof.  WTiile  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
become  a  policeman  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  North- 
western '  buck '  is  always  a  picked  man.  He  is  generally  a  light 
or  middle  weight,  who  has  been  well  hardened  off  and  is  a  first- 
rate  horseman ;  for  the  thirteen-stone  youngster  would  soon 
foimder  his  steed  and  break  down  himself  if  sent  on  patrol  duty 
in  a  country  of  such  magnificent  distances  as  the  North-West, 
and  the  *  eddicated  man  who  can't  groom  a  'orse '  (to  quote  the 
phrase  of  an  ancient  V.S.)  would  of  course  be  altogether  out  of 
place. 

More  often  than  not  the  mounted  policeman  is  English-bom ; 
whether  raised  in  England  or  Eastern  Can^d?.  he  is,  nine  times  in 
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ten,  the  scion  of  a  decent  family.  It  is  not  the  steady-going 
youth  born  on  a  Canadian  farm  (*  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  by  the 
side  of  a  tree-stimip,'  as  they  say  in  Ontario)  and  brought  up  to 
revere  the  almighty  dollar  who  enters  the  ranks  of  the  Mountad 
Police,  but  the  penniless  or  pound-foolish  young  man  of  gentle 
birth  with  his  outspoken  loathing  for  the  wooden  toothpicks 
and  metal  spittoons  of  the  average  North-Westem  hotel  and 
his  unutterable  contempt  for  the  manners  and  customs  (manners 
they  have  none,  and  their  customs  are  beastly !)  of  the  low-class 
North-Westem  working  man.  Accordingly,  like  the  Australian 
constabularies  of  the  past  and  the  South  African  soldier-police  of 
to-day,  the  N.-W^.M.P.  was  and  is  a  species  of  colonial  Maiam 
Rougey  where  the  constable  usually  possesses  and  displays  as 


much  pride  of  birth  and  education  as  any  of  his  oflScers.  For  the  i 
rest,  though  the  English  gentleman  (from  an  ex-officer  of  some 
Imperial  regiment,  who  somehow  lost  his  money  and  dared  not 
live  on  his  pay,  down  to  the  public  schoolboy,  who  could  not  or 
would  not  cram  enough  to  pass  his  Army  examinations)  pre- 
dominates and  sets  the  fashion  in  manners  and  mufti,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  are  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  Men  finom 
Toronto  with  the  twang  and  lilt  of  that  city,  and  cockneys  as 
h-less  and  audacious  as  R.  L.  Stevenson's  *  Huish,'  Western 
broncho-busters  and  Eastern  log-riders,  some  who  have  survived 
their  experience  of  *  Peruvian  Service,'  and  others  who  have 
learned  their  drill  in  the  Quebec  Militia,  French  Canadians  and 
*  old  country  French '  speaking  diflferent  dialects,  but  both  swear- 
ing in  good  prairie  English,  Scotch  half-breeds  whose  fathers 
served  '  The  Company,'  and  thoroughbred  Irishmen  whose  loyalty 
is  divided  between  the  Queen  and  the  Pope — ^it  is  quite  impossible 
to  classify  all  the  minor  types!  All  said  and  done,  the  most 
important  constituents  of  this  admirable  body  of  manly  men  are 
the  English-bom  gentlemen,  of  whom  one  in  every  two  or  three 
(Government  statistics  leave  us  to  guess  the  precise  proportion) 
is  the  inevitable  country  parson's  son.  Here  is  yet  another  proof 
of  the  saying  that  *  the  country  parsonage  has  done  more  even 
than  the  squire's  hall  towards  the  making  of  the  empire.* 

Their  management  of  the  large  and  turbulent  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  North-West,  during  the  years  1874-85,  constitutes 
the  chief  claim  of  the  Mounted  Police  to  the  praise  of  the 
Imperialist.  The  westward  march  of  progress  in  the  United 
States  yras  marked  by  a  thousfmd  fights,  great  and  small,  b^twe^n 
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white  and  red;  and  though  the  *  medicine  guns' — as  the 
Sioux  called  the  repeating  rifles  and  revolvers  of  their  opponents 
— won  signal  victories  for  the  blue-coats,  when  the  Indians 
ventured  to  fight  in  the  open  or  attack  fortified  positions, 
the  United  States  Cavalry  probably  lost  man  for  man  in  the  long 
run,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  adversaries  in  ambuscade 
fighting.  But  if  we  consider  the  innumerable  parties  of  un- 
armed or  careless  settlers  who  perished  along  the  historic  immi- 
gration routes  (such  as  the  Santa  F6  trail  into  New  Mexico,  the 
dismal  pathways  through  the  deserts  of  Utah  and  over  the 
mountain  walls  beyond,  and  the  bufialo  tracks  of  Oregon  and 
Washington),  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  for  every  bad 
Indian  reformed  by  a  white  settler  (reformed,  that  is,  according 
to  the  Omaha  recipe,  which  declares  beforehand  that  *  the  only 
good  Injun  is  a  dead  Injun at  least  half  a  dozen  immigrants 
lost  their  lives  in  tliat  thirty  years'  racial  warfare.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cut  Knife  episode 
in  the  rebellion  of  1885,  the  red-coated  *  Riders  of  the  Plains '  were 
never  called  upon  to  do  battle  with  the  Indians. 

In  1874,  the  year  after  their  establishment,  the  Moimted 
Police  were  mobilised  and  marched  in  full  force  from  Red  River  to 
the  Rockies.  This  movement  was  primarily  intended  to  overawe 
certain  tribes  of  the  Plain  Indians,  who  were  then  stirred  up  to 
oppose  the  white  settlers  by  ambassadors  or  *  runners '  from  the 
American  red-skins,  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  the  Modoc 
war.  Secondarily,  it  was  regarded  as  a  complete  course  of 
training  for  those  officers  and  men  who  had  had  no  previous 
experience  of  frontier  life  and  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  many 
and  manifold  delights — mosquitoes,  alkaline  water,  bull-dog  flies, 
the  curiosity  of  the  skunk,  thunderstorms,  August  frosts,  prairie 
fires,  stampeding  horses,  black  spiders,  &c.  &c. — of  cami>-life  in 
the  great  plains.  *  Cast-iron  bases  and  copper  complexions '  were 
among  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  arduous  spell  of  training. 
Nothing  looks  more  out  of  place  than  a  pallid  face  under  a  police- 
man's *  cow's  breakfast '  (as  the  slouch  hat  is  sometimes  styled), 
and  as  regards  the  disadvantages  of  a  tender  seat — well,  let  any- 
body who  is  not  used  to  riding  in  the  cavalry  style  attempt  a 
thirty-mile  jog  along  a  rough  North-Westem  trail,  and  state  the 
exact  number  of  cushions  necessary  for  comfortable  sitting  after 
the  exploit ! 

The  next  important  piece  of  work  achieved  by  them  was 
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the  expulsion  of  the  Yankee  *  wolfers '  from  the  Bow  and  Bell 
River  district — the  south-west  comer  of  Alberta,  where  the^ 
folk  had  a  dozen  established  trading  posts.  The  North-Wester 
*  wolfer '  or  land  pirate  was  generally  a  refugee  from  som 
mining  camp  in  the  Western  States,  a  fugitive  from  Judg 
liynch's  open-air  justice,  and  about  as  rough  and  tough 
customer  as  one  could  have  hoped  not  to  meet  any^i^here  in  tL 
wildest  and  woolliest  parts  of  the  West.  The  Montana  minio 
camps  were  at  that  time  suitably  described  as  *  museums  of  red 
hot  divvies  raked  together  by  the  Old  Boy  from  all  the  hotter 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierras ; '  so  that  the  villainy  of  th 
wolfer,  who  was  too  much  of  a  villain  to  be  tolerated  even  amoii{ 
Montana  miners,  is  not  easily  over-estimated.  Ostensibly  hi 
business  was  the  bartering  of  whiskey  (cost  price,  forty  cents 
gallon !)  for  furs  and  buffalo  robes  taken  by  the  Indian  and  haU 
breed  hunters ;  actually  he  was  a  prairie  buccaneer,  who  paid  onl; 
on  those  occasions  when  payment  could  not  be  avoided,  and  nere 
scrupled  to  remove  the  witnesses  of  a  theft  by  means  of  bulleti 
with  the  thin  ends  bitten  down.  Trading  whiskey  to  the  Indian 
had  always  been  forbidden  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  if  onl] 
because  they  regarded  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  hunter » 
equally  important  with  the  preservation  of  the  beaver  or  mint 
and  the  Indian  chiefs  always  set  their  feces  against  the  use  of  firf^ 
water  by  their  clansmen ;  nevertheless,  the  wolfers  found  no  hc\ 
of  clients,  and  in  the  early  seventies  had  no  fewer  than  a  thousand 
Indians  in  their  employ.  The  profits  of ,  their  business  were  ii 
many  cases  very  considerable ;  a  certain  Lumby,  for  instance,  wtti 
was  hanged  at  Idaho  by  private  enterprise,  two  years  afler  hii 
eviction  from  British  soil,  having  earned  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  course  of  five  years'  trade.  As  his  capital  consisted  of  3 
yoke  of  oxen,  a  waggon,  six  four-gallon  kegs  of  *  pink-eye '  and  a 
Winchester  rifle,  he  certainly  received  a  fsdr  interest  on  Li^ 
investment. 

To  the  vast  astonishment  of  the  Indians  the  task  of  mho- 
ducing  British  law  and  order  into  this  remote  comer  of  tlx 
empire  was  carried  to  completion  without  blood-letting,  tb 
scarlet  coats  looking  too  much  like  business  for  the  wolfers  to  sh-^ 
fight.  Not  but  what  they  expostulated  in  fluent  terms  wbei"^ 
summarily  deprived  of  their  stores  of  wet  and  dry  goods-nV 
whiskey  and  six-shooters — ^and  politely  escorted  across  the  Iffi^ 
where  several  U.S.  sheriflFs  were  in  attendance !    On  one  occasKC 
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not  many  months  after  the  surrender  of  *  Fort  Hell/  the  police 
caught  a  certain  Tup  Scammell,  who  had  the  impudence  to  return 
with  a  waggon-load  of  kegs.  He  was  taken  before  the  inspector  in 
dommand  of  the  patrol,  who  promptly  ordered  his  outfit  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  imposed  a  fine  to  boot  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
Scammell  handed  over  a  fat  wad  of  bills,  and  then,  putting  his 
hands  on  his  hips,  asked  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  address  the 
court.  The  inspector  nodded  and  Scammell  began  his  oration ; 
his  curses,  according  to  a  spectator,  *  sliding  out  solid  and  strong 
as  a  steel  piston  out  of  a  mouth  like  a  round  0.'  When  he  had 
finished  the  inspector  fined  him  another  hundred  dollars  for  '  con- 
tempt of  court,'  which  had  to  be  forcibly  collected  by  two  con- 
stables, who  then  escorted  the  prisoner  across  the  line.  W^hen 
safe  in  Montana  he  bade  them  farewell  in  the  following  words : 

*  Tell  yer  dum'  colonel,'  he  said,  *  that  nex'  week  the  wires  between 
Helena  an*  Washington  is  jest  goin'  to  be  red-hot,  when  me  an' 
the  Mayor  start  in  cablin'  to  the  President  'bout  this  yer  outrage 
on  the  citizen  of  a  free  country.  An'  then  there'll  be  war  !  Yes, 
sir,  war !  A  bloody  an'  ter'ble  war  !  *  And  so,  amid  the  laughter 
of  his  escort,  he  started  on  his  long  walk  home,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  in  the  drifting  haze  from  some  far-oflf  prairie  fire. 

Their  rough-and-ready  treatment  of  the  Yankee  wolfers  (none 
of  those  with  any  sort  of  a  criminal  record  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  British  soil)  enabled  the  police  to  win  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  Blackfoot  and  Plain  Crees — the  most  independent  and 
bellicose  of  the  North-'Westem  Indians.  Accordingly,  in  1877, 
when  the  famous  treaty  was  made  at  Blackfoot  Crossing  on  the 
Bow  River,  whereby  the  Blackfeet  and  Piegans  relinquished  their 
title  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Crowfoot,  the  high  chief  of 
the  former  nation,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  police  and  their 
doings  in  very  striking  terms.  *  If  the  red-coats  had  not  come  to 
this  country,'  said  the  old  man,  in  the  presence  of  his  people, 

*  where  should  we  all  be  now  ?  Bad  men  and  their  whiskey  were 
killing  us  so  fast  that  few  would  have  been  living  to-day.  Three 
years  ago  I  met  and  shook  hands  with  Stamixotokon '  (Colonel 
Macleod,  who,  like  Stevenson  in  Samoa,  was  an  honorary  chief), 

*  at  Pelly  River.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  many  pix)raises,  not 
one  of  wliich  was  ever  broken.  His  men  have  protected  us  as  the 
feathers  of  the  bird  protect  it  from  the  frosts  of  winter.' 

Though  the  arrival  of  the  Mounted  Police  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  the  intef-tribal  feuds,  and  the  various  treaties,  by  which. 
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the  Indian  titles  to  the  lands  were  purchased,  rendered  the  settler's 
life  and  property  secure,  there  were  many  occasions  when  only 
the  coolness  and  courage  of  the  police  averted  a  catastrophe.  For 
instance,  after  cutting  up  Custer's  command.  Sitting  Bull  and  his 
braves  retreated  into  British  territory  and  set  camp  at  Wood 
Mountain.  Within  gunshot  of  their  tepees — there  were  900  of 
them  ! — was  a  i)olice  post.  The  Sioux  liad  an  ancient  feud  with 
the  Saulteaux,  and  one  fine  Sunday  morning  the  police  discovered 
the  bodies  of  six  neatly  scalped  Saulteaux,  and  a  seventh,  a  mere 
lad,  who,  though  mortally  hurt,  was  yet  able  to  tell  them  who  had 
done  the  business.  They  buried  the  dead  Indians  and  took  the  boy 
home  to  the  little  shack  that  served  them  for  barracks.  Thither 
that  afternoon  came  Sitting  Bull  with  four  of  his  minor  chiefs  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  mounted  braves,  with  a  request,  couched  in 
terms  the  reverse  of  polite,  for  the  seventh  victim.  The  sergeant 
in  charge  had  only  twenty  constables  at  his  back  ;  so  that  a  rise 
in  the  mortality  of  the  Wood  Mountain  district  was  possible,  even 
probable. 

WTien  Sitting  Bull  reached  the  post  he  dismounted,  kicked 
open  the  picket-gate,  and,  rushing  up  to  the  sergeant,  thrust 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  into  that  worthy's  stomach  by  way  of  a  hint 
that  he,  the  great  chief,  had  no  time  to  waste  in  negotiations. 
The  sergeant  (his  name  began  with  Mac)  coolly  pushed  the  gun 
aside  and  invited  the  five  chiefs  to  step  in  and  pow-wow,  ordering 
them  to  stack  their  guns  in  the  yard  before  so  doing.  They 
refused ;  he  insisted ;  and  in  the  end  they  obeyed,  thus,  as  the 
event  proved,  discarding  an  ace  for  the  chance  of  completing  a 
*  run.'  For  when  the  sergeant  found  he  could  not  hear  himself 
talk  because  of  the  war-whoops  (La-la-la-laa !  La^-la-oh-ee !)  of  the 
mob  in  breech-cloths  outside,  he  ordered  Sitting  Bull  to  dismiss 
his  crowd  of  supporters  ;  and  when  he  and  the  other  four  warrior 
chiefs  refused  and  arose  to  depart,  he  and  the  constables  present 
produced  loaded  revolvers  and  prevented  their  departure.  It  was 
then  evident  to  Sitting  Bull  that  he  was  in  the  position  of  a 
hostage,  and,  having  brains  under  his  feathers,  he  issued  an  order 
through  the  window  for  his  men  to  go  home.  When  they  were 
gone,  the  sergeant  detailed  three  constables  to  go  to  the  Sioux 
camp  and  arrest  the  murderers  of  the  Saulteaux  in  the  name  of 
the  Sioux  chief,  Sitting  Bull's  objections  to  such  a  course  being- 
overruled  by  a  second  exhibition  of  cocked  Enfield  revolvers. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  three  murderers  had  been  brought  in  and 
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each  of  them  rigged  up  in  tasteful  ball-and-chain,  that  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  counsellors  were  suflfered  to  depart. 

Another  instance  of  the  cool  and  calculated  temerity  of  these 
policemen  occurred  when  Piapot  and  his  gang  (about  400  Cree 
and  Saulteaux  whiske3rfied  warriors)  were  camped  at  Swift  Current, 
during  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  This  Piapot 
was  a  really  notable  character ;  for  not  only  was  he  a  clever  horse 
thief  and  captain  of  horse  thieves,  but  he  also  possessed  a  nimble 
mind  and  a  vein  of  quaint  hmnour.  In  later  years,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  visited  the  North-West,  a  certain  lady  in  the 
Viceregal  party,  who  was  interested  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians,  asked  him  if  he  ever  said  his  prayers ;  to  whom  he  replied 
that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  when- 
ever there  was  a  moon.  *  Why  then  in  particular  ? '  asked  the 
lady.  *  Because  then,'  replied  the  old  chief,  a  many-wrinkled 
smile  on  his  pig-leather  countenance,  *  it  seem  good  to  ask  the 
Kitchi-Manitou  for  a  dam'  cloudy  night,  hi-hi ! ' 

Piapot  knew  that  the  settlements  on  this  side  and  that  of  the 
iron  trail  in  course  of  construction  would  form  obstacles  to  his 
nocturnal  horse-trades.  So  he  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the 
navvies'  camp  to  the  eflfect  that  they  were  to  stop  work  at  once  and 
go  away.  The  two  hundred  navvies  in  camp  replied  that  they 
meant  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  ready  to 
fight  Piapot's  people  any  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  not  excepted. 
Scrapping-hitches  and  other  forms  of  the  free  North-Westem  fight 
became  so  frequent  that  the  railway  man  in  charge  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  the  authorities  for  a  few  dozen  troopers.  Whereupon 
a  corporal  with  a  party  of  one  constable  was  sent  to  Piapot  with 
an  order  from  the  authorities  (note  that  the  Indians  all  believed 
that  these  authorities,  from  the  Queen  downwards,  commonly  wore 
scarlet  clothes ! )  bidding  him  strike  camp  and  remove  into  the 
north.  But  when  Piapot  received  this  message  he  put  his  thumb  to 
his  nose  and  spread  out  his  fingers — ^a  gesture  which,  in  the 
language  of  signs  used  in  the  North-West,  has  a  far  more  insulting 
meaning  than  the  London  gamin  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  corporal  gave  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to  com- 
mence striking  camp.  Fifteen  minutes  of  abuse  ensued,  during 
which  the  two  policemen  and  their  horses  were  jostled  in  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  yelling,  gun-firing  bucks.  When  this  mauvais 
quart  d'heure  came  to  an  end  the  corporal  threw  his  picket-line 
to  the  constable,  dismounted,  strolled  up  to  Piapot's  tepee,  and 
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calmly  knocked  out  the  key-pole.  The  smoke-begrimed  walls 
swayed  and  collapsed  on  the  heads  of  his  three  squalling  wives  and 
their  squeaking  children.  All  the  army  of  bravos  present  cocked 
their  guns  and  looked  to  Piapot  for  the  signal  to  fire.  Meanwhile 
the  corporal  walked  up  and  down  the  camp,  calmly  and  methodi- 
cally knocking  out  key-poles.  Either  Piapot  had  to  kill  him  or 
else  consent  to  move  on.  But  Piapot  was  no  fool,  and,  instead  of 
committing  an  outrage  on  the  British  constitution,  decided  to 
depart  in  peace.  Plainly,  it  was  his  duty  as  a  British  citizen  to 
*  git ' — ^and  he  got ! 

Scores  of  similar  instances  of  '  grit  and  go '  in  their  deal- 
ings with  naughty  Indians  could  be  recorded,  but  the  foregoing 
specimens  must  suffice.  Many  people — missionaries,  down-east 
politicians,  comfortable  tourists  and  the  like — are  apt  to  attri- 
bute these  bloodless  victories  to  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
North-West  Indians  rather  than  to  the  pluck  and  prestige  of  the 
Mounted  Police.  But  as  long  as  the  Indian  remembers  his  post, 
and  lives  by  hunting  (in  ancient  times  recognised  as  a  kingly 
training  for  warfare),  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  for  the  mounted 
policeman  to  take  his  rides  abroad.  How  much  damage  two  or 
three  modem  Indians  can  do,  when  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
fight,  shall  presently  be  shown. 

In  former  years  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the  police 
was  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Territories,  at  that 
time  a  prohibition  country.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  invalids 
in  need  of  alcoholic  stimulus  the  lieutenant-Grovemor  was 
authorised  to  issue  permits  entitling  the  bearer  to  have  in  his 
possession  liquor  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  gallons.  These 
permits  covered  a  multitude  of  smuggling  sins  and  helped  to 
render  the  unpopular  task  of  preventing  such  free-trade  almost 
impossible ;  for,  so  long  as  the  owner  of  a  permit  did  not  lose  the 
paper,  he  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  five  gallons  of  liquor, 
even  though  everybody  knew  his  keg  had  been  emptied  and  refilled 
twenty  times.  A  saloon-keeper,  with  a  circle  of  friends  bedding 
these  useful  scraps  of  paper,  could  store  a  large  quantity  of 
smuggled  stuff  and  laugh  at  the  guardians  of  the  law.  Moreover, 
the  devices  hit  upon  by  the  smugglers  (many  of  whom  had 
graduated  as  wolfers)  were  sometimes  most  ingenious.  Thus  a 
large  consignment  of  family  Bibles  was  once  sent  from  Helena,  in 
Montana  (a  town  not  greatly  interested  in  the  Scriptures),  to 
Edmonton,  and  but  for  the  disbelief  in-  human  nature  cherished 
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by  a  certain  sergeant  (a  parson's  son,  by  the  way !),  who  thought 
it  unnatural  that  the  people  of  that  little  town  should  purchase 
Bibles  so  freely,  it  had  never  been  discovered  that  these  books 
were  constructed  partly  of  tin  and  held  nearly  two  quarts  of  rum 
between  their  covers.  Also  partially  filled  kegs  used  to  convey 
themselves  for  long  distances  down  various  rivers  in  order  to  evade 
the  patrols,  a  system  of  heliographic  signals  by  means  of  looking- 
glasses  was  used  to  give  warning  of  a  policeman's  approach,  and 
the  teamster  in  charge  of  a  waggon-load  of  contraband  would 
often  start  a  prairie  fire  so  as  to  supply  any  constables  in  the 
vicinity  with  a  more  pressing  piece  of  work,  and  escape  under 
cover  of  the  smoke-drifts,  which  will  often  darken  the  sky  over  a 
tract  of  land  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area.  But  worst  of  all 
impediments  was  the  popular  opinion  of  the  smugglers,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  public  benefactors,  whereas  the  poor  policemen 
engaged  in  tracking  the  stuflf  by  means  of  such  circumstantial 
evidence  as  wheel-ruts,  drunken  half-breeds,  empty  kegs  in  the 
bush,  &c.  &c.,  were  regarded  as  interlopers  to  be  sent  astray  and 
fooled  on  all  possible  occasions.  And — sad  to  say  ! — many  of  the 
police  felt  the  inconvenience  of  prohibition  as  strongly  as  their 
civilian  friends,  and  sometimes  departed  so  far  from  the  strait 
path  of  duty  as  to  pour  drams  of  the  smuggled  stuflf  down  their 
own  throats !  At  several  of  the  chief  posts  it  was  use  and  wont 
to  spill  the  confiscated  stuflf  in  some  one  sanctified  s\}ot  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  twice  or  thrice  it  happened  that,  under  that 
thirsty  patch  of  soil,  thirsty  men  placed  tubs  or  barrels  protected 
by  gratings,  into  which  no  small  amount  of  the  legal  seizures 
illegally  percolated.  Again,  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  certain 
quartermaster  who  was  seen  rolling  along  a  keg  of  vinegar  with 
his  feet  through  a  barrack  square,  and  was  heard  swearing  freely 
because  he,  the  quartermaster,  was  expected  to  do  such  menial 
work  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Six  months  later  the  superintendent 
discovered  what  kind  of  vinegar  *  I.  D.  Baker '  manufeujtured,  but 
being  a  fatherly  man  and  fond  of  his  *  boys,'  he  kept  the  informa- 
tion to  himself. 

Nowadays  the  Police,  excepting  those  stationed  in  the 
Yukon,  are  not  troubled  with  the  hunting  of  whiskey-smugglers, 
and  since  1885  the  Indians  have  given  them  little  trouble; 
nevertheless,  owing  to  the  great  progress  of  settlement,  their 
routine  duties  have  increased  enormously.  The  average  dis- 
tance ridden  over  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  by  a  singfe 
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constable  is  about  5,000  miles.  The  fire-fiend  is  perhaps  the 
policeman's  worst  enemy  in  these  peaceful  days,  and  the  task  of 
fighting  him  one  of  his  most  exciting  duties.  There  are  times 
when  the  police  have  to  work  day  and  night  for  a  whole  week  in 
order  to  prevent  the  open  south  coimtry  fix)m  becoming  a  vast 
kiln,  in  which  the  whole  year's  work  of  the  settlers  would  be 
consumed.  Miles  and  miles  of  fire  are  often  put  out  by  a  couple 
of  policemen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  red  line  of  leaping  flames, 
and  each  holding  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  middle  of  which  blankets, 
knotted  together  and  wetted  in  the  nearest  slough,  have  been 
fastened.  But  when  the  wind  is  high — a  wind  there  always  is, 
seeing  that  the  fire  makes  its  own  breeze — the  only  method  of 
fighting  a  prairie  fire  is  to  ride  in  front  and  bum  the  grass  there. 
Many  an  exciting  race  they  have  to  obtain  this  position. 

In  addition  to  their  work  as  guardians  of  the  Queen's  peace, 
the  Mounted  Police  are  expected  to  gather  information  for  the 
Government.  The  year's  prospects  of  ranching  and  grain-growing, 
the  condition  of  culverts  and  bridges  and  surveyed  trails,  statistics 
as  to  population,  two-footed  or  four-footed ;  the  physical,  moral, 
and  financial  condition  of  settlements — ^whenever  information  is 
required  on  these  and  a  thousand  other  points,  it  is  a  question  of 
asking  a  policeman.  If  a  rancher  kills  a  steer  and  brings  the 
carcass  in  to  sell,  he  must  produce  the  hide  with  his  brand  on  it 
— ^and  some  policeman  has  to  see  that  he  does  it !  It  is  said  that 
prairie  chicken  or  geese  are  becoming  scarce  in  some  par- 
ticular neighbourhood,  and  somebody  wants  to  know  the  reason 
why — and  the  local  outpost  is  expected  to  furnish  the  reason !  A 
district  mail-carrier  falls,  sick  and  somebody  must  take  along  the 
letters,  and  the  nearest  policeman  gets  the  chance  of  a  little  extra 
horse  exercise !  And,  generally  speaking,  whenever  anything  has 
to  be  done  promptly  and  the  proper  person  to  do  it  is  not  within 
call,  that  task  is  forthwith  added  to  the  ubiquitous  policeman's 
list  of  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indians  are  not  often  troublesome  in 
these  latter  days,  but  that  they  can  put  up  a  very  good  struggle,  when 
anxious  to  see  trouble,  will  appear  from  the  following  story  {quorum 
pars  parva  fui)  of  a  little  Indian  war  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

Four  years  ago  a  yoimg  man  living  on  One  Arrow's  Reserve, 
near  Batoche,  by  name  Almighty  Voice,  being  the  son  of  John 
Sounding  Sky,  shot  and  helped  to  eat  a  steer  belonging  to  the 
band ;  for  which  oflFence  he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  confine- 
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ment  in  the  barracks  at  Batoche.  Unfortunately  he  contrived 
to  escape,  and  when  the  sergeant  commanding  the  outpost  tried 
to  re-arrest  him,  the  Indian's  reply  was  a  bullet  in  the  heart. 
After  taking  the  dead  man's  horse  and  accoutrements,  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  bush ;  and  from  that  time  up  to  May  27,  1896,  no 
white  man  clapped  eyes  on  him,  albeit  the  discovery  first  of  the 
stolen  horse,  and,  secondly,  of  a  little  tepee  of  interwoven  boughs, 
and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  out- 
lying ranchers  proved  that  he  was  not  so  very  Ceu:  away.  Though 
the  police  made  many  attempts  to  catch  him,  they  never  succeeded 
in  hitting  off  his  track. 

On  May  27,  however,  a  French  half-breed  named  Napoleon 
Venne,  who  had  often  been  employed  by  the  police  as  scout  or 
field  detective  in  cattle-stealing  cases,  came  upon  Almighty  Voice 
in  the  bush.  He  was  imarmed  at  the  time,  having  come  out  in 
search  of  seneca  root ;  none  the  less  he  very  pluckily  called  upon 
the  outlaw  to  surrender.  Almighty  Voice  took  a  snapshot  and 
spoiled  Venue's  arm,  but  allowed  him  to  escape.  As  subsequent 
events  seemed  to  prove,  it  was  the  Indian's  wish  to  be  discovered 
so  as  to  have  another  chance  of  shooting  white  men.  A  few  hours 
later  news  of  Venue's  adventure  was  wired  from  Duck  Lake  to 
Prince  Albert,  and  at  midnight  Inspector  Allan  with  twelve  men 
rode  out  from  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after  sunrise  they  came 
to  the  little  bluff  where  Venne  had  met  the  outlaw.  Inspector 
Allan  and  a  sergeant  were  riding  in  advance,  the  rest  of  the  party 
being  scattered  on  this  side  and  that  of  the  line  of  march  and 
searching  through  other  bluffs  and  scraps  of  bush. 

Naturally  enough  they  felt  sure  Almighty  Voice  would  he 
many  miles  away  from  that  i^articular  spot,  but  their  surmise  proved 
almost  fatal  to  both.  Instead  of  escaping  into  the  backwoods. 
Almighty  Voice  had  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  police, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  Indian  warfeire,  was 
lurking  in  the  place  of  all  places  where  he  was  least  expected — 
that  is,  in  the  very  bluff  where  he  had  winged  Venne.  Both  the 
inspector  and  the  sergeant  fell  into  the  ambuscade,  with  the 
result  that  the  former  had  his  right  arm  shattered  and  the  latter 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh.  After  dropping  his  two  adver- 
saries, the  Indian  walked  up  to  Allan,  placed  his  gun  against  his 
breast,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately  the  gun  hung  fire,  and 
Almighty  Voice,  hearing  the  approach  of  the  other  policemen, 
(Jisappeared  in  the  bluff, 
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Up  to  tlu8  time  nothing  had  been  seen  of  any  other  belligerent 
Indians.  When,  however,  the  rest  of  the  constables  galloped  up, 
it  was  seen  that  Almighty  Voice  had  companions.  In  point  of 
fact  he  had  two  and  no  more,  and  if  they  had  known  this  with 
certainty,  they  would  probably  have  attempted  to  finish  off  the 
afiair  there  and  then ;  as  it  was,  they  could  not  tell  how  many 
were  lurking  in  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  little  bluff;  and, 
after  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  their  wounded,  they  decided  to  wait 
for  reinforcements,  hoping  that  a  display  of  overwhelming  force 
would  cause  the  Indians  to  surrender. 

In  the  evening  a  few  more  policemen  and  several  volunteers 
from  Duck  Lake  arrived  on  the  scene ;  and  at  six  o'clock  Corporal 
Hockin  (who  had  held  a  commission  in  an  Imperial  regiment 
before  entering  the  force,  and  seen  fighting  in  India)  called  for 
volunteers  to  raid  the  bluff.  Nine  answered  his  call.  But  the 
raiders  were  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Indians,  who,  having  observed 
the  movement,  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  killed  three  of 
the  nine — ^among  them  Hockin — before  the  volunteers  could  take 
cover.  A  lot  of  haphazard  shooting  followed,  in  the  coiirse  of 
which  Almighty  Voice  was  hit  in  the  leg  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions killed  outright.  Then  night  fell,  and  the  raiders  drew 
off,  spending  the  night  in  watching  the  bluff. 

At  eleven  o'clock:  next  day  a  detachment  of  police  with  a 
7-po\mder  came  up  from  Regina  by  special  train,  and  more  police- 
men with  twenty-five  volunteers  from  Prince  Albert  arrived,  and 
the  bluff  was  shelled  with  shrapnel  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then 
a  general  rush  was  made  for  this  sylvan  fortress,  and  the  three 
Indians  were  discovered  dead  in  their  rifle-pit.  There  was 
Almighty  Voice  for  one ;  the  second  was  an  Indian  called  Dublin, 
who  had  murdered  a  squaw  and  escaped  the  hand  of  justice  for  six 
whole  years ;  and  the  third  was  an  Indian  lad,  whose  name  is  not 
and  never  will  be  known. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  bluff  revealed  a  number  of  curious 
facts,  a  consideration  of  which  will  surely  re-establish  the  modem 
Indian's  reputation  for  a  knowledge  of  guerilla  warfare.  The  pit 
had  been  cunningly  constructed  with  overhanging  sides,  so  that 
anybody  without  eyes  in  his  feet,  who  approached  in  a  hurry, 
would  be  certain  to  fall  into  a  fatal  trap ;  inside  it  was  a  veiy 
sharp  butcher's  knife  with  which  Almighty  Voice  had  hoped  to 
glean  a  life  or  two  before  the  end.  Also  a  number  of  narrow 
clearings  in  the  undergrowth  had  been  made,  radiating  fiom  tb^ 
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pit  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  so  that  the  defenders  could  both 
see  and  shoot  anybody  approaching  from  any  quarter.  But  for 
the  field-gun  more  lives  would  have  been  lost.  Evidently  the 
Indians  had  sufiered  severely  from  hunger ;  for  there  were  signs 
that  they  had  tried  to  stay  the  cravings  of  thirst  and  hunger  by 
eating  strips  of  poplar  bark.  The  pluck  and  determination  of 
Almighty  Voice  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a 
crutch,  bound  up  his  shattered  leg  with  willow-withes,  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  one  of  the  run-ways,  his  '  spoor '  from  the 
pit  to  a  point  fifty  yards  outside  the  little  wood  being  easily 
traced.  But  his  enemies  were  too  many  for  him.  Of  him  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that,  though  a  villain,  he  was  a  first-class 
fighting  man. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  even  in  these  dull  days,  when 
every  man  in  the  N.-W.M.P.  wishes  he  was  in  South  Africa,  the 
Mounted  Police  are  sometimes  called  uix)n  to  risk  their  lives. 
And  those  who  think  the  force  should  be  reduced,  because  they 
have  heard  that  all  North-Westem  Indians  spend  six  days  in  the 
week  on  their  neat  and  productive  farms  and  devote  the  seventh 
to  listening  to  their  missionaries,  are  vastly  mistaken. 
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(1848-49.) 

V. 

THE  GREAT  STATE  TBUL— AN  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  PRINCBS — 
MURDER  PLOTS  AGAINST  US— DELIVERANCE  BY  A  NEW  REVO- 
LUTION OF  THE  ARMY — ENTRY  INTO  THE  CAPITAL. 

Shortly  before  the  State  Trial  at  Freiburg,  the  treatment  in 
prison  had  been  a  little  relaxed.  A  small  tallow-candle  end  was  now 
allowed,  so  that  I  might  have  more  time  to  write  out  my  speech 
to  the  jury.  This  piece  of  candle  I  had  to  stick,  as  it  was,  on  the 
table.  In  view  of  our  removal  to  Freiburg,  a  barber  came  to  cut 
my  hair,  which  had  grown  quite  down  to  the  shoulder,  and  to 
clip  the  beard.  Probably  it  was  thought  that  I  would  otherwise 
present  too  shaggy  and  unkempt  a  sight  before  an  audience  who 
might  hear  with  indignation  of  how  I  had  been  kept  in  the 
narrow  cell  from  October  to  the  end  of  March. 

Even  a  box  of  colours  I  was  permitted  to  receive  from 
Friederike,  as  I  had  formerly  done  a  little  in  water-colour 
painting.  I  made  use  of  it  to  send  her  a  small  picture  of  Strove 
and  myself,  as  we  were  discussing,  in  chains,  political  and  philo- 
sophical questions  in  the  underground  casemate  during  the  few 
days  we  had  been  together  after  our  capture.  When,  in  view  of 
the  trial,  Friederike  sent  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  turned  out 
a  bad  fit,  no  measure  having  been  taken,  I  conveyed  to  her  a 
humorous  description,  so  as  to  ease  her  mind  in  regard  to  my 
state  after  all  I  had  gone  through.  There  was,  in  those  days,  a 
little  statuette  of  Goethe  much  sold  in  Germany.  It  showed  him 
in  a  pretematurally  long  coat,  with  his  right  hand  stuck  through 
the  breast  opening.  This,  I  wrote,  would  be  the  improper  and 
most  questionable  shape  of  my  appearance,  if  I  used  that  misfit 
A  pointed  black  felt  hat  had  been  added,  to  which  a  plume  was 
affixed.  It  was  in  the  style  of  the  headgear  worn  by  the  revolu- 
tionary legionaries  of  Vienna,  many  of  whom  had  &llen  or  been 
shot  by  court*martial.  Such  hats  had  then  become  the  &shion. 
The  plume,  however,  I  removed  from  the  b^t.  The  ^lot^es  were 
suitably  altered  by  a  local  tailor. 
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When  I  arrived  at  Freiburg,  one  of  the  two  gendarmes  who 
at  first  remained  with  me  in  the  same  room  there,  day  and  nighty 
showed  me  a  large  coloured  print,  on  which  Bobert  Blum  was 
seen  kneeling  to  receive  the  bullets  of  the  squad  of  soldiers  that 
executed  him  on  the  Brigittenau  at  Vienna.  Under  it  were  the 
touching  words  he  had  written  shortly  before  his  death  to  his 
beloved  wife,  expressing  a  hope  that  his  children  would  be  so 
brought  up  as  not  to  disgrace  the  memory  of  the^ir  father.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  his  sons,  that  hope  has  been  lamentably  dis-^ 
appointed. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  gendarmes  who 
actually  made  me  a  present  of  that  coloured  print.  They  spoke 
very  kindly,  and  they  made  that  gift  probably  from  sympathy  with 
the  great  Tribune  of  the  People.  To  a  prisoner  who  was  to  be 
judged  on  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  the  executioner's  sword, 
the  picture  might  not  have  seemed  specially  exhilarating.  But, 
truly,  I  was  not  affected  that  way  in  the  least.  All  my  thoughts 
were  centred  on  the  onslaught  I  meant  to  make  upon  princely 
perjury  and  despotism,  and  I  thanked  my  armed  guardians  for 
this  first  pictorial  sight  of  a  famous  historical  event. 

Then  I  was  put  into  a  barred  room  by  myself.  Strangely 
enough,  shortly  before  the  trial  began,  the  ceiling  above  the  very 
place  where  I  usually  sat,  suddenly  broke  down.  It  was  but  a 
second  or  two  after  I  had  just  risen  and  moved  away.  A  prisoner 
is  apt  to  look  closely  at  every  part  of  the  cell  he  is  shut  in.  I  re- 
membered now  that  I  had  repeatedly  heard,  since  I  was  in  that 
room,  a  curious  shuffling  of  feet,  together  with  a  faint  sound 
of  hammering,  above  that  very  place ;  but  I  had  not  seen  the 
slightest  crack  in  the  ceiling.  This  set  me  thinking.  The  sudden 
taJl  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  rather  struck  me — though,  by 
good  luck,  only  figuratively. 

Now  the  great  State  Trial  begau,  which  lasted  eleven  days. 
An  '  army  of  four  thousand  bayonets ' — as  our  chief  counsel,  Dr. 
Lorenz  Brentano,  repeatedly  stated  in  Court— had  been  brought 
into  the  little  town  of  Freiburg ;  such  were  the  fears  of  Govern- 
ment! We  were  led  into  Court  each  day,  having  four  gen- 
darmes, with  bayonets  fixed,  behind  and  beside  us.  Outside, 
troops  kept  guard.  The  rather  small  Hall  was  in  a  great  measure 
filled  by  the  Government  witnesses.  From  all  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  men  and  women  had  come  as  sympathisers 
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with  our  cause.  Those  that  found  accommodation  stood  closely 
packed. 

'Here  sit/  Dr.  Brentano  said,  'two  men  under  the  grave 
charge  of  high  treason.  According  as  the  jury  declares  them 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  their  heads  may  be  laid  before  their  feet^  or 
the  night  of  the  dungeon  may  cover  them  for  ever— or  eke,  they 
may  be  given  back  to  freedom/ 

Bumours  were  current  in  the  town  that  '  assassins  had  been 
hired  against  the  accused  and  their  counsel,  and  that,  if  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  were  given,  neither  the  accused,  nor  their  defenders, 
nor  the  jury  themselves  would  come  alive  out  of  this  Hall.*  So 
Dr.  Brentano  stated,  adding  that  he  had  been  warned  by  letters 
from  Freiburg  and  £rom  the  capital,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth 
of  citizens,  against  going  out  at  night,  lest  there  should  be  an 
attempt  upon  his  life. 

The  jury  was  a  packed  jury,  chosen  by  Government  ofBcials  on 
the  basis  of  a  provisional,  that  is,  exceptional  law.  Five  hundred 
witnesses  had  been  examined  previously  in  secret  investigation. 
But  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  fearing  that  many  even  of  these, 
though  intended  for  the  prosecution,  might  express  themselves 
somewhat  fSavourably  for  us,  only  called  about  a  hundred  for  the 
public  proceedings.  Gustav  von  Struve  asked  for  himself  thai 
eighteen  ministers,  members  of  Parliament,  and  some  other 
prominent  men  should  be  cross-examined  in  the  interest  of  the 
defence.  I  only  asked  for  two — not  in  my  defence,  but  simply  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  facta  concerning  our  bearing  during  the 
battle  of  Staufen  and  the  threats  of  massacring  us  when  we  were 
transported  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  two  witnesses  I  demanded 
were  General  Hoffmann  and  Lieutenant  Miiller.  Of  all  the 
witnesses  asked  for  by  Struve  and  myself  only  the  last  mentioned 
was  allowed  to  appear.  And  he  confirmed  what  I  have  stated  in 
these  Reminiscences. 

The  President  of  the  Court  was  Dr.  Litschgi — ^in  the  main  a 
fietir-minded  man.  It  is  true,  he  repeatedly  interrupted  me  when 
I  attacked  the  ruling  Prince  in  person ;  but  these  comparatively 
mild  efforts  of  his  were  in  vain*  The  Crown  was  repr^ented  by 
not  less  than  three  public  prosecutors :  Eimer,  Winter,  and  Von 
Wanker.  Owing  to  the  continuing  revolutionary  state  of  things 
in  Germany  at  large — the  very  introduction  of  the  jury  system 
and  of  a  National  Assembly  having  been  produced  by  popular 
risings — ^it  was  soon  found  that  the  three  Grown  Prosecutors  hdd 
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different  political  views.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  striking 
in  between  them  by  means  of  telling  satire  about  the  hopeless 
incongruity  of  their  own  standpoints. 

The  special  counsel  for  Struve  was  Brentano,  the  prominent 
democratic  member  of  the  Baden  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt,  and  President  of  the  People's 
Unions.  I  had  Herr  von  Feder  as  a  counsel.  Dr.  Barbo  also 
acted  with  Brentano.  The  protest  raised  by  counsel  against 
the  exceptional  composition  of  the  jury,  as  'contrary  to  all 
civilised  rules  of  justice,'  was  of  no  avail.  In  the  same  way,  the 
protest  against  a  State  Trial  being  instituted  against  us  two 
alone,  whilst  the  inquiry  against  a  thousand  fellow  prisoners  was 
not  concluded,  for  whose  special  deeds  we  yet  were  made  answer- 
able, had  no  effect  upon  the  Court. 

When  the  mass  of  witnesses  was  heard,  one  of  the  public 
prosecutors,  in  order  to  create  a  startling  sensation  among  the 
jury,  suddenly  held  up  the  uniform  of  a  gendarme  who  had  been 
shot  during  a  nocturnal  combat  near  the  Bhine.  He  showed  the 
holes  through  which  the  bullets  had  passed  and  the  traces  of 
blood.  Then  Struve  was  significantly  asked  whether  he  had  to 
make  any  remark.  He  answered,  rightly  enough,  that  this  was 
not  a  deed  specially  concerning  us ;  adding  that  he  regretted  the 
occurrence.  I  rose  to  say  that  such  cases  were  always  unavoid- 
able incidents  of  an  armed  rising,  and  that  though,  of  course,  no 
order  had  been  given  by  us  for  that  particular  encounter,  I  was 
ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  it,  as  a  leader,  in  a  general 
way. 

Between  the  cross^xamining  of  the  witnesses  I  took  early 
occasion  to  brand  the  opposition  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  to  the  Crerman  Parliament  as  a  vast  Boyalist  plot  con- 
cocted in  collusion  with  the  Czar  of  Bussia.  I  reminded  the 
jury  that  the  Premier  of  Baden  himself  had  avowed  that 
the  formation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  in 
the  place  of  the  existing  Chamber  which  dated  from  the  time 
before  the  Bevolution,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Bepublic,  and  that  this  was  his  reason  for  opposing  the  election 
of  true  representatives  of  the  people.  In  fEUjt,  out  of  twenty 
members  elected  in  Baden  for  the  German  Parliament  at  Frankfurt, 
not  less  than  sixteen  were  on  the  Democratic  side. 

When,  therefore,  one  of  the  Crown  Prosecutors — Herr  von 
Wanker — after  I  had  spoken  of  the  will  of  the  people,  asked 
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sneeringly,  *  Who  are  the  People  ? '  I  answered,  *  The  only  right* 
ful  Sovereign !  * 

The  existing  Grand  Ducal  Government  I  described  as  bdng, 
'  in  its  innermost  kernel,  simply  the  descendant  of  an  old  fabolons 
robber-knight,'  The  responsibility  for  everything  done  in  accord- 
ance with  decrees  under  my  signature  in  the  name  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  I  fully  acknowledged.  Once,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Commander  of  the  Headquarters,  I  had  had  even 
to  sign,  and  to  issue  orders,  under  his  title. 

But  how  am  I  to  give  an  idea  of  the  procedures  during  those 
eleven  days,  when,  in  accordance  with  German  judicial  habits,  not 
only  was  each  witness  cross-examined  by  us,  but  little  speeches 
were  incidentally  made,  both  by  the  accused  and  by  the  diief 
counsel,  before  the  set  harangues  at  the  end  !  Struve,  who  from 
the  beginning  declared  that  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  title  of 
nobility,  showed  throughout  the  greatest  fortitude.  He  called 
this  State  Trial  a  case  of  '  The  Republic  verms  Monarchy.' 

On  one  occasion  only  he  was  near  breaking  down.  He,  too, 
had  borne  chains,  and  had  had  his  fetters,  like  myself  struck  off 
at  last  by  a  locksmith's  hammer,  owing  to  the  key  being  lost. 
For  a  number  of  weeks  he  also  had  been  left  without  any  means 
of  intellectual  occupation ;  for  more  than  three  months  without  a 
newspaper.  In  some  respects  he  was,  however,  far  better  treated 
than  I.  As  I  was  so  much  younger,  perhaps  it  was  thought 
useful  to  crush  me  out  of  existence  in  good  time.  Struve  was 
permitted  to  receive,  after  some  weeks,  many  books  of  history, 
together  with  writing  material,  so  that  he  coidd  compose  the  fixst 
volume  of  his  *  Universal  History '  in  the  casemate  celL  Nov 
when  before  the  jury  he  spoke  of  the  sufferings,  the  virtual 
tortures,  he  and  his  wife  had  undergone,  his  voice,  which  was 
always  high-pitched,  ffttally  trembled,  and  tears  began  to  trickle 
down  his  face. 

*  Not  so ! '  I  whispered,  giving  him  a  slight  friendly  push.  He 
at  once  recovered  his  full  firmness. 

I  took  occasion,  immediately  afterwards,  to  say  that  I  had 
disdained  making  any  complaint  in  prison  about  all  the  systematic 
tortures  inflicted  upon  us  ;  that  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  anjrthing 
from  the  enemy,  and  was  proud  to  have  borne  chains,  '  To  the 
protest  against  our  being  brought  before  a  jury,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,'  I  said,  '  I  only  assent  because  the  Grand 
Ducal  Government  alleges  that  it  acts  on  the  grounds  of  right  and 
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law.  Were  that  Government  honest ;  were  it  simply  to  behave 
as  the  victor  against  the  vanquished,  I  would  not  protest  against 
any  of  its  doings,  whatever  they  might  be.  The  mask  must  be 
torn  from  the  face  of  that  hypocritical  Government.  In  sajring 
so,  I  do  not  mean  the  Ministers  alone,  but  also  the  wearer  of  the 
Crown  (den  Herm  mU  der  Kraney 

Here  the  President  of  the  Court  excitedly  broke  in  with  an 
admonition  to  calm.  I  requested  him  to  put  any  utterances  he 
would  hear  from  me,  not  on  the  account  of  any  passionateness, 
or  want  of  calm,  on  my  part,  but  on  that  of  my  deliberate,  per- 
fectly quiet  intention. 

Struve's  final  great  speech  was  marked  by  lofty  language  and 
by  deep  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  masses.  For  what  we 
had  done  and  aimed  at,  he  appealed  to  the  memory  of  William 
Tell,  of  Washington,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
When  he  sat  down,  there  were  strong  signs  of  sympathy  among 
the  audience.   The  women  present  were  heard  sobbing  aloud. 

In  a  four  hours'  speech  I  then  drew  a  picture,  historical  and  con- 
temporary, of  the  misdeeds  of  monarchs,  of  their  tyranny,  their 
treason  against  the  German  Fatherland  in  times  of  foreign  war, 
the  dissolute  life  of  many  of  them — such  as  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
and  others  of  that  ilk — the  perjury  they  had  been  guilty  of  after 
having  been  spared,  though  vanquished,  by  the  Bevolution  of 
1848.  As  an  act  of  self-defence,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
we  had  risen  against  them.  The  martial  law  many  of  them  had 
proclaimed,  we  met  by  proclaiming  martial  law  ourselves.  We 
did  so  for  the  further  reason  of  shielding  those  whom  we  had  called 
to  arms.  Ours  was  to  be  the  full  personal  responsibility  for  the 
rising.  So  far  from  terrorising,  we  had  come,  a  dozen  men  or  so, 
unarmed,  at  the  invitation  of  civic  deputations,  from  the  exile  into 
which  we  had  been  driven.  No  one  of  our  adversaries,  however, 
had  been  shot  by  us  under  martial  law,  nor  kept  in  underground 
dungeons  in  chains.  The  princes  we  rose  against  were  the 
usurpers,  the  bom  enemies  of  the  nation's  sovereignty.  They  had 
torn  the  country  into  territorial  shreds,  aggrandising  their  separate 
dominions  by  internecine  dynastic  wars  and  selling  parts  of  the 
Fatherland  to  foreign  Powers,  with  whose  aggression  they  made 
common  cause.  The  kind  of  government  that  once  was  theirs, 
gome  of  those  present  in  the  audience  might  yet  remember  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  serfdom  still  actually  existed. 
We  had  gone  into  battle  tmder  a  programme  of  national,  political, 
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and  social  reconstruction.  Had  we  been  victorious,  I,  for  my  port, 
wocdd  have  had  to  say  a  good  deal  more  as  to  social  questions  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  thorpe.  By  royal 
usurpers  we  might  be  tortured,  killed ;  and  no  word  of  complaint 
should  have  come  from  my  lips.  Sit  in  lawful  judgment  over  us 
these  usurpers  could  not.  They  were  the  rebels,  guilty  of  treason 
felony  against  the  nation ;  not  we.  When  we  drew  the  sword,  all 
Germany  was  wrathfuUy  shaken  to  its  very  depth  by  the  infunoos 
armistice  of  Malmo,  which  threatened  our  brethren  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  There  was  then  a  prospect  of  our  possible  success: 
witness  the  subsequent  movement  in  Wurtemberg,  the  revival 
of  democratic  aspirations  at  Berlin,  the  new  revolution  at  Vienna, 
which  had  to  be  drowned  in  blood.  The  Court  of  the  Habs- 
burgs  had  become  an  Assassin's  Gave.  Yes,  we  had  established 
a  Provisional  Government.  But  I  tell  you  :  the  Gt>vemment  of 
your  Grand  Duke  is  also  only  provisionaL  Instead  of  bandying 
words  here,  I  would  rather  fight  once  more  with  other  weapons. 
The  sanguinary  crimes  of  kings  pronounce  us  to  be  not  guilty.  Oor 
aim  is  the  establishment  of  a  united,  indivisible,  democratic,  and 
social-republican  Germany  fix)m  Schleswig  to  the  Alps,  firom  the 
Bhine  to  the  firontier  of  a  restored  Poland.  Many  a  prince  who 
wept  crocodiles'  tears  in  March,  promising  good  behaviour  for  the 
future,  would  now,  if  there  were  justice,  have  to  sit  on  the  brach 
of  the  accused,  charged  with  murder.  Such  is  the  strength  of 
the  democratic  sentiment  in  Baden  that  not  less  than  4,000  poli- 
tical prisoners  had  to  be  amnestied  after  a  previous  rising,  firom 
a  sheer  impossibility  of  keeping  them  any  longer  in  dungeons. 
The  Jury  of  Public  Opinion  has  already  given  its  verdict  against 
the  throne  of  Leopold  of  Baden,  which  is  only  upheld  for  the 
moment  by  force.  But  the  execution  of  that  verdict  will  not 
be  put  off  very  long.  Ther  condition  of  aflFairs  is  an  untenable 
one  for  the  ruling  family.  The  next  storm^  which  is  in  course  of 
coming,  will  sweep  it  away  from  the  throne.  With  a  pat^ietic 
reference  to  Bobert  Blum,  I  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  jurors,  in  whose  hands  it  lay  to  stop  the  monarchical 
conspirators. 

This  is  a  bare  outline  of  a  speech  such  as,  I  may  truly  say, 
had  never  been  heard  before  judges.  Nor  could  I  describe  the 
sensation  it  made  among  jurors,  citizens,  and  the  soldiers  gathered 
outside.  Several  of  the  jury — who  were  not  kept  together,  as  in 
England,  separated  from  the  public,  but  were  allowed  to  dine  at  the 
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hotel  they  were  staying  at,  with  other  guests — said  afterwards  that 

*  though  that  speech  had  lasted  four  hours,  they  could  have  listened, 
with  deep  interest,  yet  for  some  hours  more.' '  So  Friederike 
heard  them  say  at  the  table.  Five  of  the  twelve  jurors  were 
supposed  to  be  in  £ekvour  of  a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty '  by  answering 
all  questions  with  a  '  No.' 

The  three  counsel  on  our  side  followed ;  each  of  them  identify- 
iBg  himself  with  the  Bepublican  cause.  Brentano  did  so  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  gave  the  strongest  personal  pledges.  Inciden- 
tally he  defended  Struve  against  the  charge  of  not  having  been — 
snch  as  I  had  been — in  the  front  and  on  the  barricades,  all  through 
the  battle.  Struve  was  not  the  military  leader,  Brentano  said ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been,  his  place  was  not  in  the  front.  He  had, 
however,  given  otherwise  proofs  enough  of  his  courage. 

A  speech  of  the  Crown  Prosecutor  Von  Wanker  was  accompanied 
by  such  manifestations  of  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
that  the  President  of  the  Court  was  unable  to  restore  quiet  until 
Brentano  himself  asked  those  present  to  maintain  a  serious  silence 
befitting  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

Now  it  was  expected  that  a  verdict  of  *  Not  guilty '  would  follow. 
But  though  the  chief  Public  Prosecutor,  who  had  acted  least  oflFen- 
sively,  declared  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  questions  were  at 
once  put,  the  Court  decided  to  prorogue  the  sitting  until  next  day. 
It  was  a  barefaced  attempt  to  influence  the  jury  privately  over- 
night. Brentano  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  manifest 
endeavour  to  efface  the  profound  impression  the  speeches  in  de- 
fence had  made.  Struve  supported  this  protest.  I  did  not  care, 
and  refrained  from  joining  in  it. 

Although  by  twenty  years  older  than  myself,  my  friend  was 
of  a  remarkably  sanguine  temperament.  I  was  allowed  to  see 
him  in  his  cell,  and  I  found  him  frdl  of  hope  as  to  a  verdict  of 

*  Not  guilty '  being  come  to.  *  When  we  are  free,'  he  said,  *  we  will 
go  to  the  Zahringer  Hof.'  The  name  of  that  well-known  hotel 
at  Freiburg  might  have  given  rise,  in  our  case,  to  a  good  joke ; 
the  dynasty  having  its  name  from  the  ducal  house  of  Z^hringen, 
and  *  Hof  having,  among  its  several  meanings,  also  that  of  Court. 

*  I  rather  doubt,'  I  answered,  '  whether  we  shall  be  set  free.' 


>  The  f eeliDg  created  all  over  Germany  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  this 
gpeeoh  being  described,  even  several  years  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive 
political  reaction,  as  *  a  brilliant  speech  of  defence/  in  so  oautioos  and  moderate 
a  publioaUon  as  Brockhans's  Conversations-Lescicon  (1852). 
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Next  day  six  questions  of  fact  concerning  the  earlier  Be- 
publican  rising  of  April,  and  applicable  only  to  Stmve,  were 
uniformly  answered  by  a  *  No '  of  the  jury.  In  each  case  they 
added :  '  Because  it  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  BevoluUon.* 
There  followed  twenty  more  questions  referring  to  our  September 
rising.  Here,  again,  eleven  questions  were  answered  by  *  No ' — 
namely,  all  those  which  would  have  involved  capital  punishment 
or  a  sentence  of  lifelong  imprisonment.  Thus,  the  questions  as 
to  whether  we  had  entered  Lorrach  with  an  armed  body,  pro- 
claimed the  Republic,  marched  through  the  country  as  Ceur  as  Staufen 
and  fought  against  the  Crrand-ducal  troops  there  in  a  battle,  when 
a  number  of  people  were  killed  and  wounded,  were,  in  the  face  of 
clear  facts  and  of  our  own  declarations,  answered  by  *  No ' ! 

Such  was  the  verdict  in  the  case  of  Struve.  The  same 
verdict  was  given  for  me — with  the  exception,  strange  to  say, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a  battle  at 
Staufen,  with  the  results  mentioned,  was  answered,  in  my  case, 
by  *  Yes ;  but  with  mitigating  circumstances.'  This  curious 
distinction  was,  no  doubt,  made  because,  in  a  most  uncompro- 
mising speech,  I  had  openly  taken  upon  myself  full  responsibility, 
as  a  leader,  for  every  particular  deed  in  legitimate  warfare,  even 
though  I  might  have  been  utterly  innocent  and  unaware  of  the 
special  occurrence. 

Other  questions — such  as  our  having  formed  a  Provisional 
Government,  called  upon  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  to  gather  for  a  struggle 
against  the  existing  political  power,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
60  on — were  uniformly  answered  with  'Yes;  but  without  pre- 
meditation,' or  'under  mitigating  circumstances.'  The  last- 
named  words  were  not  allowable  in  a  verdict,  according  to  the 
provisional  jury  law.  The  twelve  men  being  sent  back,  thereupon 
altered  their  answers  to  these  special  questions  either  into  a 
simple  '  Yes,'  or  again  point-blank  into  *  No ' ! 

This  extraordinary  and  very  puzzling  verdict,  given  by  a 
packed  jury  chosen  by  Government  oflBcials,  left  the  Court  no 
power  of  passing  upon  us  the  sentence  of  extreme  penalty.  Thus, 
that  which  I  had  written  in  the  casemate  cell  and  secretly  passed 
out  to  the  press  for  the  guidance  of  the  coming  jury,  had  at 
any  rate  the  good  effect  of  saving  us  from  the  executioner's  sword 
or  from  lifelong  imprisonment.  The  sentence  pronounced  was, 
that  penal  servitude  for  eight  yewrs  should  be  inflicted  upon  us — 
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to  be  altered  to  severe  solitary  confinement  during  five  years  and 
four  months,  with  joint  liability  for  the  costs  of  all  the  judicial 
procedures,  including  those  for  the  examining  of  the  500  witnesses, 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  our  own  imprisonment.  Within  three 
days  we  might  appeal  to  a  Higher  Court,  in  case  any  irregu- 
larity of  legal  formalities  could  be  proved.  Brentano  at  once 
announced  such  an  appeal. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  echo  of  which  had  resounded 
all  over  Gtermany,  the  church  bells  of  Freiburg  rang  out,  as  else- 
where, in  honour  of  the  election  of  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  looked  like  a  very  dramatic 
conclusion.  But  a  terrible  tragedy  of  battles  and  bloodshed  by 
courts-martial  was  to  follow. 

In  the  previous  year  that  King  had  had  to  doflf  his  hat  before 
the  corpses  of  the  champions  of  freedom,  held  up  to  him,  towards 
the  balcony  of  his  palace,  as  the  ensanguined  evidence  of  his 
tjrranny,  against  which  they  had  successfully  fought  on  the 
barricades.  As  Freiligrath  sang  in  his  grand  poem, '  The  Dead  to 
the  living : ' 

Die  Kitgel  mitten  in  der  Bnut,  die  Stime  Ireit  gespaJieriy 
So  kabt  ihr  utu  an/  Uwt^gem  Brett  hoch  in  die  iMft  gehalten  t 
Hoch  in  die  Luft  mit  wildem  Sehreiy  datt  unare  Sohmerzgeherde 
Deniy  der  zu  tGdten  uns  hefahl,  ein  Flttch  avf  emig  nerde  ! 
Ddts  er  8ie  sehe  Tag  und  Nacht,  im  Wacken  und  im  Trauvie, 
Im  Oeffnen  seines  Bihelbuehs  wie  im  Champagjierschaume  ! 
Doss  me  ein  Brandmal  sie  sioh  tie/ in  seine  Seele  hrenne  : 
Bass  mrgendmo  und  nimmermehr  er  vor  ihrfliehen  kOnne  I 

It  is  difficult — nay,  I  am  afiraid,  almost  impossible — to  give  an 
English  version  fully  coming  up  to  the  tragic  strength  of  this  lay, 
though  so  able  a  hand  as  Bayard  Taylor's  has  made  the  attempt.^ 
The  poet's  own  gifted  daughter,  Mrs.  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker, 
has  been  good  enough,  at  my  request,  to  translate  that  first  verge ; 
and  her  powerful  rendering  of  it,  I  believe,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed : 

With  ballet  in  the  oloven  breast,  with  forehead  gaping  wide, 

Thus  ye  have  held  ns  np  aloft,  on  etretcbers  side  by  side  I 

With  fierce  hoarse  shout  ye  held  us  high,  that  we,  distort  in  pain. 

Might  be  a  curse  for  evermore  to  him  who  had  us  slain  1 

That  he  might  see  as  in  the  gloom,  in  dreams  or  noonday  shine, 

In  taming  o'er  his  Bible's  leaf,  or  in  his  foaming  wine  1 

That,  11]^  a  brand,  we  might  burn  deep  into  the  soul  of  him  ; 

That  nevermore  he  might  escape  that  image  stark  and  grim  ! 

'  See  the  Taoohnitz  edition  of  Freiligrath's  PoemSt  edited  by  his  daughter. 
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In  that  year  of  popular  risings,  the  King's  brother,  the  later 
Emperor  William  I.,  had  to  fly  for  his  life  to  London,  and  to 
remain  there  in  exile  for  three  months.  In  those  days  of  prinody 
humiliation,  Frederick  William  IV.  had  hastened  to  ride  through 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  with  a  badge  in  the  black-red-gold  revola- 
taonary  colours  round  his  arm.  Behind  him  a  large  bann»  of  the 
same  (henceforth  national)  colours  was  carried;  and  he  made 
speeches  at  the  street  comers  for  Crerman  freedom  and  unity! 
But  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  dentation  of  the  National 
Assembly  came  to  offer  him  the  Imperial  crown,  he  first  answered 
in  involved,  dilatory  language,  then  maliciously  scoffed  at  the 
members  in  person,  and  afterwards  wrote  in  a  private  letter 
that  he  'would  not  accept  a  crown  bespattered  with  the  blood 
and  dirt  of  a  Bevolution.'  A  few  years  afterwards  he  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  throne  as  a  manifest  lunatic. 


During  our  trial  Dr.  Brentano  had  acted  most  admirably. 
He,  too,  had  hoped  for  a  simple  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty/  When 
the  issue  was  otherwise,  he  let  fall  some  apparently  casual  re- 
marks in  our  private  conversation,  which  awakened  my  atten- 
tion. I  concluded  from  them  that  he  could  not  be  relied  upon 
for  the  fixture  in  the  way  we  had  hitherto  thought.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  expressed  this  view  to  Struve.  My  friend  had 
occupied  himself  very  much  with  phrenology,  yet  sometimes 
failed  to  read  the  character  of  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
My  remark  so  startled  him  that  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat, 
denying  excitedly  that  there  was  any  cause  for  suspicion. 

*  We  shall  see ! '  I  said. 

Unfortunately,  later  events  only  too  fiilly  confirmed  the  view 
I  had  then  taken  from  the  few  words  Brentano  had  uttered. 

We  were  transported  now  back  to  Bastatt.  Again  the  same 
drear  casemate.  .  .  •  Though  an  appeal  to  the  Higher  Couit 
had  been  entered  on  the  plea  of  faulty  judicial  proceedings,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  that  Court  would  aUow  the  case, 
which  had  made  so  tremendous  a  sensation  all  over  the  country, 
to  be  reopened.  Moreover,  I  had  been  given  notice,  before  the 
trial,  of  an  additional  prosecution  for  press  offences  at  Maimheiin. 
The  fact  was,  the  secret  of  my  correspondence  with  a  Democratic 
newspaper  had  at  last  been  detected,  or  rather*  elicited  hj 
threatening  pressure  put  upon  its  proprietor.  At  Freiburg  I 
referred  to  this  new  prosecution,  saying  that,  if  it  came  on,  the 
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Crown  Attorney  at  Mannheim  would  have  to  hear  gomethiDg 
aboat  systematic  attempts  at  murdering  prisoners. 

The  outlook  was  a  gloomy  one.  If  I  was  treated  as  I  had  been 
when  only  under  a  charge,  what  might  I  expect  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  ?  That  way  madness  seemed  to  lie.  Still,  I  hoped-^ 
not  always,  but  often — that  a  new  rising  was  near  at  hand,  even 
as  I  had  predicted  at  Freiburg,  and  that  we  would  get  our  liberty 
through  a  fresh  revolution.  It  had  certainly  been  an  unwise  act 
of  the  Crown  to  assemble  4,000  troops  at  Freiburg.  For^  of 
necessity,  the  soldiers  would  hear  there,  day  by  day,  from  the 
papers  and  from  the  lips  of  civilians,  the  indictment  drawn  up 
by  us  against  despots  and  intriguing  camarillas ;  and  the  boldness 
of  the  speeches  made  would  naturally  tell  upon  the  army  itself. 
•  •••••• 

Vague  sounds  of  tumult  now  often  struck  my  ear  from  afar ; 
espedaUy  towards  nightSEtU.  I  listened  with  strange  expectation. 
What  did  it  portend  ?  I  had  become  aware  from  the  journals 
that  the  very  troops  that  had  been  made  to  fight  us  in  September 
were  gradually  influenced  by  the  movement  among  the  masses,  who 
were  disgusted  by  the  dynastic  plots  against  the  hard- won  freedom 
of  the  nation.  Was  there  a  struggle  going  on  within  the  garrison 
of  the  fortress  ?   And  if  so,  who  would  get  the  upper  hand  ? 

In  the  midst  of  such  visuTing  moods,  I  heard  one  day  a  sentry 
again  giving  a  stealthy  sign  through  the  keyhole. 

'  There  are  some  men,'  the  soldier  said,  *  ready  to  rescue  you. 
Will  you  come  out  "with  us  if  we  open  the  door?' 

'  How  about  Struve  ? '  I  asked.    '  Is  he  also  to  be  freed  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  was  the  answer.   This  struck  me  as  strange. 

*  And  how  will  you  do  it  ? '  I  whispered. 

'  I  cannot  tell  now ! '  he  said.  Then  suddenly : '  St !  st ! ' — thus 
giving  a  sign  for  silence. 

I  had  quickly  scanned  the  features  of  the  man,  and  felt  some 
hesitation.  Was  this  a  genuine  offer,  or  a  trap  ?  How  if  there 
were  a  diabolical  plan  of  an  apparent  rescue,  during  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  daily  and  nightly  order  given,  I  might  be 
shot?  The  longing  for  freedom  struggled  within  me  against 
doubts  about  the  trustworthy  nature  of  the  offer.  Yet — even 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  plan  was  a  genuine  one ;  that  not  only 
sentries,  but  also  all  the  soldiers  of  the  guard-room  were  gained 
over — how  could  we  reach  a  fortress  gate  in  safety  ?  On  the  other 
band,  if  tbog^  wlio  sicjed  with  the  popular  c^use  were  viptorious, 
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liberty  for  us  prisoners  would  come  as  a  natural  and  safe 
result. 

Sememberiug  the  spy  Massa,  the  treacherous  criminal 
prisoner  at  Frankenthal,  and  the  guide  who  had  betrayed  us  after 
the  battle  in  the  Black  Forest,  I  answered  the  man :  '  It  is  too 
uncertain  an  affair  at  present.  At  any  rate,  let  us  wait  a  little ! 
Thanks  to  all  of  you !  * 

•  •••••  ft 

In  the  meanwhile  the  movement  in  &vour  of  the  German 
National  Assembly  had  become  so  strong  that  the  military  and  civil 
authorities  of  Rastatt  scarcely  knew  how  to  master  the  situatim. 
Even  as  during  the  six  or  nearly  seven  months  before,  I  was  still 
kept,  day  and  night,  in  the  cell  without  being  allowed  for  a 
single  moment  to  leave  it.  Yet,  to  my  utter  surprise,  the  owner 
of  a  hotel  was  now  allowed  to  send  me  every  day  an  excellent 
meal  with  wine.  It  was  done  free  of  charge,  as  a  token  of  that 
sympathy  which  clearly  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  felt  for  our  cause.  This  demonstration  of  goodwill  Uie 
governor  of  the  fortress  evidently  was  unable  to  forbid,  though  we 
continued  in  his  closest  grip  and  were  now  sentenced  prisoners. 

I  scarcely  believed  my  eyes  when  Matt  first  brought  that 
basket,  with  a  number  of  dishes,  a  half-bottle  ol  wine,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  and  a  glass.  A  knife,  a  fork,  a  glass,  I  had  not 
seen  during  all  my  captivity  at  Bastatt.  The  knife,  I  avow, 
interested  me  specially.  I  ate  with  pleasure  the  well-prepared 
dishes,  so  different  from  the  coarse  food  I  had  long  been  treated 
to.  Of  the  wine  I  drank  very  sparingly ;  having  had,  until  then, 
only  water  out  of  that  stone  pitcher,  which  also  served  as  a 
washing  basin.  The  remainder  of  the  wine  I  daily  sent  back, 
hoping  that  it  might  be  used  by  Matt,  whose  pinched  pale  £eu^ 
seemed  to  stand  much  in  need  of  a  strengthening  beverage. 

However,  all  at  once,  I  experienced  something  which  gave  me 
a  deal  of  mental  trouble.  Soon  after  I  had  had  that  meal  for,  I 
think,  the  third  time,  I  suddenly  felt  ill  from  extreme  giddiness. 
I  attributed  it  to  the  wine,  from  which  I  had  taken  a  little  more 
than  before.  Next  day  I  took  less,  and  it  tasted  well,  as  usual ; 
but  the  nauseous  feeling  and  the  giddiness  reappeared  in  a  rather 
alarming  manner.  This  grew  worse  day  by  day.  I  then  became 
suspicious.  Was  it  possible  that  the  wine  had  been  tampered 
with  on  its  way?  I  left  off  taking  it,  and  no  evil  symptoms 
showed  themselves  any  more. 
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For  the  various  dishes  there  were,  as  at  a  well-appointed  table, 
several  knives  and  forks.  As  I  saw  that  control  in  smaller  things 
had  become  relaxed,  I  secreted  one  of  the  knives  between  the 
palliasse  and  the  horsehair  mattress  for  some  possible  future  use. 
The  bed,  which  I  had  always  had  to  make  up  myself  (wd  in  fact, 
as  it  was  as  hard  as  wood,  there  was  very  little  to  do  in  that  way), 
was  never  inspected.  No  question  being  addressed  to  me  next 
day,  I  felt  safe  as  to  that  knife. 

Whilst  this  strange  relaxation  of  prison  rules  took  place  inside 
the  casemate,  the  tumultous  noises  and  alarms  outside  were  daily 
on  the  increase.  Sometimes  the  sounds  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Wild  and  angry  outcries  filled  the  air.  Then  the  uproar  gradually 
died  away.  These  nocturnal  alarms  much  exercised  my  mind  and 
fancy.  I  was  now  sure  that  the  impression  made  by  the  State 
Trial  must  have  led  to  scenes  of  military  revolt  the  confused 
echo  of  which  only  reached  me. 

After  a  while,  a  sentry  again  spoke  to  me.  It  was  the  same 
soldier  who  had  told  me  of  the  execution  of  Bobert  Blum. 

*  I  was  not  ordered,'  he  whispered,  *  as  a  sentinel  to-day  ;  but 
a  comrade  let  me  slip  in  and  take  his  place.  Everything  is  in  a 
state  of  uproar.  The  garrison  begins  to  mutiny ;  they  are  sick  of 
the  hard  service.  Many  side  with  the  People's  Party.  Some  give 
cheers  for  Struve  and  you,  for  the  Republic,  or  for  the  ReiehsverfaS" 
Bvm/j}  The  officers  do  not  know  how  to  keep  the  men  in  hand. 
Several  of  the  officers  I  have  heard  saying  that  you  and  Struve  are 
the  cause  of  the  hard  service  the  soldiers  have  to  do.  .  . 

There  was  a  pause ;  probably  because  the  man  had  imagined 
there  was  some  stir  in  the  gendarmes'  lodge.  Then  he  suddenly 
gasped  out : 

*  Take  care !  Some  officers  are  trying  to  misguide  the  men 
by  setting  them  against  you.  They  egg  them  on  to  break  the 
doors  of  your  cell  open,  and  to  murder  yoit,  /  .  .  .' 

Then  there  was  silence  again. 

I  avow  that  this  gave  me  a  shuddering  thrill.  Trapped  and 
kept  like  a  savage  beast,  and  now  to  be  butchered  in  this 
wretched  hole !  I  remembered  Alfred  de  Horter's  chiromantio 
prediction : 

*You  will  take  part  in  a  battle.  .  .  .  You  will  be  made 
a  prisoner  of  war.  .  .  .  When  you  are  in  prison,  one  who  stands 

'  The  new  German  Constitntion,  enacted  by  the  National  Parliament  at 
Frankfurt,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  and  other  princes  would  not  acknowledge. 
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in  your  way  will  die.  .  .  .  After  a  while  you  will  be — ^yeg,  I  see 
it — ^you  will  be  mwrdered  vn prison/^ 

Everything  had  come  true — even  the  third  foretelling,  as  I 
had  leamt  from  Friederike.  Though  still  firm  in  my  disbelief  as 
to  preternatural  prophecy,  I  felt  much  upset  by  the  prospect 
before  me.  De  Horter's  words  were  ever  ringing  in  my  ears.  In 
vain  did  I  try  to  cast  them  away  from  my  thoughts. 

However,  I  quickly  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  my  life  dearly, 
if  I  were  to  be  Idlled.  Next  day,  I  took  another  knife  from  the 
dinner  basket,  and  hid  it  in  the  bed.  There  was  again  no  ques- 
tion asked  about  it ;  and  I  concluded  that  Matt  would  not  tdL 

When  night  came,  fearful  tumults  were  heard,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  hastily  put  my  trousers  and 
coat  on,  and  took  a  wooden  plank  out  of  the  bedstead.  The  two 
knives  I  put  in  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat.  Thus  I  posted 
myself  behind  the  door,  with  the  stove  at  my  back.  If  the  door 
were  broken  open  for  a  murderous  attack,  I  meant  to  strike  the 
first  comer  on  the  head  with  the  plank,  and  then,  dropping 
the  piece  of  board,  to  rush,  with  a  knife  in  each  hand,  upon  those 
of  the  murderers  that  would  follow. 

So  I  stood  there  for  hours,  with  the  heart  beating  quick 
enough,  when  the  uproar  seemed  to  come  ever  closer. 

Fortunately,  nothing  happened.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any 
sleep  after  such  a  vigil.  For  many  nights  I  had  the  same  horrid 
anticipation  to  go  through,  always  standing  for  hours  thus  armed, 
and  awaiting  the  worst, 

•  •.«••.. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  I  unexpectedly  received,  through 
the  prison  authorities,  a  letter  from  Amalie  Struve.  It  bore  the 
words  '  Dear  Brother ! '  at  the  top.  At  first  I  imagined  it  was 
destined  for  her  brother  Pedro,  who  had  been  with  us  in  the 
campaign.  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  it  was  really  addressed  to 
me.  The  remembrance  of  what  I  had  done  for  her  amidst  the 
hardships  of  our  retreat  over  the  mountains,  and  again  when  we 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  may  have  inspired  the  especially 
affectionate  terms  of  the  letter.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  in  her  *  Reminiscences,'  which  she  published  a 
year  afterwards,  she  speaks  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  with 
her  in  the  tower  of  Freiburg  as  her  *  captive  brethren.' 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  that  letter  that,  in  some  works  on  the 
German  Revolution,  in  which  Amalie  Struve  is  described  as  a 
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'  demoniac  beauty/  she  is  called  a  sister  of  mine.  She  was 
neither  my  sister,  nor  in  any  way  related  to  me.  Nor  is  the 
word  '  demoniac '  justified ;  for  though,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
she  was  of  uncommon  beauty,  a  soft  pensiveness,  rather  than 
what  the  word  mentioned  implies,  marked  her  face  and  her 
lustrous  eyes.  In  a  doggerel  war  ditty,  composed  as  a  satire  by 
the  Beactionist  dialect  poet,  Nadler,  of  Heidelberg,  which  was 
much  sung  at  the  time  by  his  party,  she  is  even  called  '  das  gute 
Kind ' ;  the  last  word  being  made  to  rhyme  with  my  name.  It 
seems,  however,  that  there  are  some  who  cannot  understand  a 
woman's  patriotic  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  popular  freedom 
and  the  social  elevation  of  the  toiling  masses,  without  attributing 
to  her  a  demoniac  character. 

A  fortnight  after  the  conclusion  of  the  State  Trial  against 
Struve  and  myself,  Amalie  Struve  had  been  released,  together 
with  her  brother.  Government  no  longer  felt  strong  enough  to 
proceed  to  a  trial  against  her  and  a  number  of  other  captives. 
Before  the  prison  gates  were  opened  to  her,  the  President  of  the 
Ck>urt  of  Inquiry  repeatedly  urged  her  to  petition  for  hpr  release ; 
but  she  held  it  to  be  beneath  her  dignity  to  do  so.  All  through 
she  had  borne  herself  with  the  greatest  bravery. 


In  the  grey  dawn  of  a  morning,  about  three  o'clock  or  so,  the 
door  of  my  cell  was  suddenly  opened.  In  came  a  non-commis* 
sioned  officer  with  soldiers  and  two  gendarmes.  I  was  much  asto- 
nished, the  nocturnal  visitations  having  latterly  been  discontinued. 

'  Rise ! '  one  of  them  said. 

*  What  for  ? '  I  asked.   There  was  no  answer. 

*  Where  am  I  to  be  brought  to  ? '  I  again  asked.  The  only 
answer  was  :  *  Will  you  rise  ? ' 

At  that  unusual  hour  I  naturally  had  dark  misgivings ;  but 
as  it  was  useless  to  parley,  I  rose  and  dressed. 

I  was  led  out  in  silence  until  we  came  to  an  underground 
vault  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  unfinished  fortress  structure. 
Under  that  vault  I  was  made  to  halt.  A  long  time  passed  with- 
out my  having  any  idea  as  to  what  was  to  be  my  fate.  Then 
Struve  appeared,  and  we  were  both  put  into  a  carriage.  From 
him  I  learnt  that  he  had  feared  the  worst ;  that  he  had  for  some 
time  refused  to  rise  and  to  dress ;  and  that  all  his  questions  had 
remained  unanswered. 

In  the  carriage  two  gendarmes  sat  opposite  to  us,  each  with  a 
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drawn  catlass  held  towards  onr  chests.  On  the  box  there  was  a 
soldier,  with  bayonet  fixed  on  his  gun,  Dragoons  rode  on  the  sides  or 
the  carriage.  Onr  questions  to  the  gendarmes  were  again  firoitless. 

When  we  neared  a  gate,  we  heard  shouts  around  the  carriage. 
It  was  as  if  men  were  attempting  a  rescue.  So  fiu-  as  we  could 
see,  having  the  cutlasses  pointed  against  us,  the  dragoons  bran- 
dished their  swords,  apparently  making  cutting  strokes  sideways 
until  we  were  out  of  the  gate.    Then  all  was  still. 

We  were  again  conducted  by  rail  to  Bruchsal — not,  however, 
to  the  Cellular  Prison  with  its  ghastly  system  of  absolute  silence 
and  deadening  of  all  sound,  but  to  the  House  of  Correction 
for  Female  Convicts.  There  many  male  prisoners  were  also 
detained.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  I  was  put  in,  there  were  the 
most  atrocious  obscene  scribblings  and  drawings  by  common 
criminals.  Matt  had  been  sent  with  us  as  an  attendant  warder. 
The  object  of  our  temporary  transfer  to  Bruchsal,  I  learnt  later 
on,  was  to  get  us  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  Orand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  where  the  new  revolutionary  rising  was  now  in  full 
swing  among  the  burghers,  the  working  class,  the  peasants,  and 
the  army  itself.  Next  day  we  were  to  be  transported  to  the 
Federal  fortress  of  Mainz,  where  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  other 
troops  were  garrisoned. 

Had  we  thus  been  spirited  away,  our  fate  would  have  been 
sealed.  However,  the  authorities  had  already  become  powerless. 
Our  very  entrance  into  the  prison  was  greeted  from  the  barred 
windows  with  cries  of  welcome  and  delight.  Songs  of  freedom 
resounded  the  whole  day  long  from  various  cells.  The  sentries 
outside  had  become  quite  lax  in  their  discipline.  Voices  from 
below  in  the  courtyard,  to  which  I  was  still  not  allowed  to  go, 
gave  information  that  our  deliverance  was  near  at  hand.  Tbt 
resolutions  of  the  great  mass  meeting  at  Offenburg  were  expected, 
which  would  decide  the  course  of  events  and  imperatively  demand 
our  liberation. 

Amalie  Struve  had  come  to  Bruchsal.  She  was  permitted  to 
see  her  husband  in  the  courtyard,  where  there  was  a  lawn  and  a 
fountain.  I  was  kept  in  my  cell.  Forthwith  I  asked  the 
Director  of  the  prison,  through  Matt,  for  an  interview  with  my 
friend  and  fellow-captive.  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  him  as 
to  our  future  action  as  soon  as  we  were  free.  This  interview  was 
refused.  Then  I  sent  word  to  the  Director  that  I  had  an  im- 
X)ortant  personal  communication  to  make  to  him.    He  came 
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quickly  enough,  and  I  said  to  him  curtly  in  the  quietest 
tone : 

*  Should  you  refuse  me  any  longer  an  interview  with  Struve, 
and  were  the  people  to  break  in  and  free  us,  I  cannot 'guarantee 
you  that  you  will  not  be  hanged  at  this  very  doorpost.  In 
snch  case  I  would  not  interfere.    You  have  the  choice/ 

The  Director  stood  aghast,  visibly  trembling  at  this  plain 
speech.  He  at  once  conceded  the  interview,  which  took  place  in 
my  cell,  the  door  of  which  was  from  that  moment  left  open. 

Then  Matt  rushed  in,  with  features  distorted  from  mortal  fear. 

*  They  threaten  to  kill  me,'  he  said,  '  as  soon  as  they  break  in.  I 
am  told  so  by  incomers.  The  people  and  the  soldiers  are  all  on 
your  side.  They  want  to  have  their  revenge  upon  me.  Oh,  save 
me !  I  pray  you.    You  know  better  than  they  do.' 

'  Have  no  fear ! '  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  You  are  quite  safe  if  you  keep  to  me.  Stand  close  to  me  when 
they  come !    I  shall  shield  you.    No  harm  shall  befall  you.' 

Meanwhile  the  whole  country  had  risen.  At  Offenburg, 
once  a  free  city  under  the  old  Empire,  which  for  years  had 
always  been  in  ihe  forefront  of  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  move- 
ment, the  Congress  of  the  People's  Unions  had  held  a  mass 
meeting  of  about  35,000  men,  to  which  the  Army  had  sent 
deputations  from  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  artillery, 
under  the  black-red-gold  national  banner.  It  was  resolved  there, 
that  the  Grand-ducal  Government  must  unconditionally  acknow- 
ledge the  German  Constitution  framed  by  the  Frankfurt  National 
Assembly — less  the  appointment  of  the  Eng  of  Prussia  as 
Emperor,  which  Frederick  William  IV.  himself  had  refused  to 
accept;  that  a  new  Ministry  should  be  formed  by  citizen 
Brentano  and  citizen  Peter  (the  Democratic  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  had  held  office  in  the  Sepublican  rising 
of  1848) ;  that  the  armed  forces  of  Baden  should  be  used  for 
upholding  the  German  Constitution ;  that  a  Constituent  Legis- 
lature should  be  convoked  for  the  Grand  Duchy;  that  the 
exiles  must  be  recalled,  and  all  political  prisoners  be  forthwith 
released.  There  were  added  other  resolutions  for  communal, 
electoral,  administrative,  military,  and  social  reforms ;  the  latter 
with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  preponderance  of  capitalism. 
Among  those  measures  were  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Bank  for  the  Furtherance  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture,  and  a  Progressive  Income  Tax. 
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On  the  same  night  that  these  resolations  became  known  at 
Bnichsal — late  in  the  evening,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  midnight 
— a  thundering  noise  was  heard  outside  the  prison.  .Thump, 
thump !  bang,  bang !  crash,  crash !  it  went.  The  gate  was  being 
beaten  in  by  men  carrying  balks,  rafters,  and  axes.  Tumultuous 
shouts  of  joy  rent  the  air.  Citizens  and  workmen  rushed 
in,  enthusiastically  shouting :  '  Struve  lebe  hock !  Blind  leb$ 
hochr 

The  doors  of  our  cells  being  open,  we  went  out,  whikt  the 
surging  mass  of  men,  among  whom  there  were  also  a  few  soldiers, 
came  hurrying  up  the  stairs  into  the  corridor,  to  shake  hands 
with  us,  to  clasp  us  into  their  arms ;  some  of  them  actually 
dancing  with  delight. 

Among  the  very  first  that  rushed  towards  me  was  young 
Schloflfel,  my  dear  University  friend,  the  son  of  the  prominent 
Bepublican  member  of  the  German  Parliament.  Ay,  there  he 
was — ^he  of  whom  I  had  often  thought,  when  held  as  a  captive 
at  Frankenthal,  that  he  might  appear  some  dark  night  as  a 
rescuer.  This  time  I  had  not  ezi>ected  him,  thinking  he  was  still 
at  Berlin,  where  he  had  played  a  notable  part  as  a  popular  agitator. 
But  he  had  hastened  southward,  been  at  the  mass  meeting  of 
0£Eenburg,  and,  true  as  steel  in  his  friendship,  had  travdled 
straightway  to  Bruchsal  to  organise  the  breaking  open  of  tiie 
prison.  With  a  mien  radiant  of  victory  he  impetuously  embraced 
me.  In  the  midst  of  the  tremendous  din  around  us,  the  some- 
what delicate  face  of  this  slightly  built  but  strong-hearted  comrade 
was  lit  up  by  an  almost  angelic  snule  of  satisfeiction. 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  his  photograph  before  me,  with  dried 
flowers  I  plucked  from  his  grave  at  Heidelberg.  He  fell,  in  that 
same  year,  in  the  front  of  the  men  he  led  in  battle. 

Whilst  the  enthusiastic  crowd  who  had  freed  us,  surged  around, 
Matt  closely  clung  to  me.  Lest  he  should  be  attacked,  I  inces- 
santly called  out :  '  He  is  a  good  man  !  None  shall  harm  him  ! 
He  has  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the  People ! '  So  he  went 
safely  out  with  me,  unhurt.   After  that,  I  never  saw  him  again. 

The  soldiers  on  duty  had  stood  with  arms  grounded  outside 
during  that  exciting  scene — a  few  of  them  excepted,  who  made  a 
weak  show  of  resistance  to  the  inrush.  No  blood  was  shed.  We 
were  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to  a  hotel,  where  we  had 
to  make  speeches  from  the  window. 

For  many  days  afterwards,  a  feeling  of  giddiness  often  over-  , 
came  me  when  in  the  open  air.    On  going  down  a  staircase,  I 
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easfly  miscaloulated  the  distance.  These  after-efiPects  of  the  loDg 
sedusion  in  a  narrow  cell,  without  any  bodily  ezerciee,  gradually 
wore  away. 

•  •••••• 

With  our  deliverance,  the  moment  for  action  had  come  again. 
The  same  night,  we  started  to  resume  our  duty  as  leaders. 

Taking  no  rest,  we  at  once  sought  to  get  into  contact  with  the 
L<mde8-Au88chus8f  or  Executive  of  the  People's  Unions.  This 
organisation  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  It  was  com- 
posed partly  of  advanced  Constitutionalists  siding  with  the  German 
Parliament,  partly  of  Bepublicans.  Since  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  had  contemptuously  rejected  the  Imperial  crown,  the  two 
groups  were  bound  to  work  together. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  night  we  got 
two  carriages.  Strove,  his  wife,  I,  Schloffel,  and  Adalbert  von 
Bornstedt— a  Prussian  ex-officer,  who  had  taken  part  in  our  first 
rising  and  had  also  been  brought  to  Bruchsal  as  a  prisoner — left 
with  some  friends  of  pur  cause  in  these  conveyances,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  capital.  Our  hope  was  to  find  the  movement  there 
already  sufficiently  strong  for  us  to  be  able  to  enter  Kaxlsnifae. 

A  cheering  crowd  accompanied  us  out  of  Brochsal,  even  at  that 
dark  hour,  in  token  of  warm  sympathy.  It  was  a  different  spectacle 
from  what  we  had  had  to  go  through  in  the  year  before.  Then, 
led  in  heavy  chains  between  lines  of  Prussian  soldiers,  we  were 
marched  to  the  Cellular  Prison,  whilst  street  urchins,  egged  on  by 
reactionists,  called  out :  ^  Here  goes  the  German  Emperor !  See 
here  the  Provisional  Government ! ' 

As  to  how  things  stood  throughout  the  country,  we  were  still 
uncertain.  On  our  way,  plans  of  action  were  discussed  between 
three  of  us.  Bornstedt,  who  sat  on  the  box,  looked  with  a  kind 
of  abstracted  awe  upon  the  sights  of  Nature  after  his  long  im- 
prisonment. The  trees,  the  hills,  the  sky  seemed  to  impress  him 
magically.   To  everything  else  he  was  quite  lost. 

'  In  spite  of  the  many  dangers  still  around  us ' — ^Amalie 
Strove  wrote  in  her  Beminiscences — *  the  liveliest  courage  filled 
the  small  company  of  travellers.  Strove,  Karl  Blind,  and  Schlo£fel, 
jun.,  only  occupied  themselves  with  the  conceros  of  the  Father- 
land. The  future  of  the  next  few  hours  was  yet  veiled  in  mystic 
darkness.  We  knew  not  whether  we  rode  on  towards  a  still  more 
croel  imprisonment,  or  even  into  the  jaws  of  death.' 

On  our  road,  firom  a  carriage  rattling  by,  a  woman's  voice  hastily 
waroed  us  not  to  enter  Karlsrohe.   ^  Everything  there,'  she  cried, 
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'  is  aflame  and  in  a  terrible  topsy-turvy  state.'  M<»re  we  could  not 
learn,  but  we  drove  on  on  our  way. 

Not  &r  from  the  capital,  a  cavalry  patrol,  of  ten  men  with  an 
officer,  suddenly  came  upon  us.  Now  we  thought  we  should  certainly 
be  attacked.  It  was  in  a  narrow  lane,  which  on  one  side  had  an 
embankment  covered  with  bushes.  Defence  was  out  of  the  questioii, 
especially  as  a  lady  was  with  us.  In  our  carriage,  only  Schloffel 
was  well  armed.  The  other  carriage  was  a  considerable  distance 
behind,  out  of  reach  for  communication.  As  the  dragoons  rode 
nearer,  Schloffel  spoke  of  using  his  weapon  in  case  of  need. 

'  Hide  your  sword ! '  I  rapidly  said  in  an  undertone.  *  Let  us 
all  show  an  unconcerned  mien  and  talk  gaily  about  a  trifling  sub- 
ject. If  they  attack  us,  we  must  quickly  jump  out  into  the 
bushes,  up  the  embankment.    It  is  our  only  chance.' 

The  patrol  looked  at  us,  but  rode  by  without  saying  a  word. 
We  felt  much  relieved.  Suddenly,  Bomstedt,  who  had  oontinually 
turned  round  from  his  box-seat,  called  out : 

'They  are  riding  back—riding  back!  I  can  see  them.  I 
have  a  very  sharp  eyesight.    They  are  coming  after  us  !  * 

We  looked  back,  and  saw  nothing  ;  but  he  still  protested.  Ih 
vain  we  tried  to  quiet  him.  In  his  haggard  fece  there  was  a  wild 
expression  of  terror,  heightened  by  the  pale  moonlight.  With 
his  thin,  nervous  hands,  from  which  blue  veins  strongly  stood  out, 
he  convulsively  pointed  behind  the  carriage.  His  whole  frame 
was  marked  by  ghastly  agitation.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
madness.    The  long  sufferings  in  prison  had  told  upcm  his  mind. 

Not  many  days  after,  his  insanity  broke  out,  and  he  had  to 
be  placed  in  the  asylum  at  Illenau.  I  remember  having  fin*  the 
last  time  seen  from  afar  the  melancholy  wreck  of  this  man,  when 
I  passed  by  Illenau.  There  he  stood  in  the  grounds,  with  out- 
stretched arms.  Of  aristocratic  birth,  like  Q-ustav  von  Strove,  he 
had  for  years  devoted  himself  to  the  people's  cause ;  first,  as 
editor  of  a  democratic  German  paper  at  Brassels.  More  than  me 
generous  mind  was  made  a  victim,  in  those  days,  of  barbarous 
treatment  in  dungeon. 

^  At  Ettlingen,  close  to  the  capital,  we  still  could  not  learn 
what  was  going  on  at  Karlsruhe.  In  this  utter  uncertainty  we 
went  on  to  see  whether  we  could  re-enter  the  fortress  of  Rastatt. 
We  arrived  there  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
hoping  to  find  the  gates  open,  and  the  new  popular  power 
installed.  Only  twenty-four  hours  before,  we  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  casemates  at  daybreak,  under  a  strong  military  escort 
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Now  we  made  bold  to  claim  admission  as  free  men,  ready  to  take 
our  part  again.  It  seemed  an  audaoions  yentore,  the  insorreo- 
tionarj  movement  inside  being  still  struggling. 

The  gate  where  we  halted  was  closed.  At  first,  we  were  told 
by  a  sentry  on  the  wall  that  it  would  soon  be  opened.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  waiting  outside  for  their  daily  labour 
at  the  unfinished  part  of  the  fortifications.  We  appealed  to 
them  in  a  patriotic  and  democratic  strain ;  but  they  stood  there 
dumb  and  listless.  On  scanning  their  features,  it  struck  me  that 
some  of  them  looked  rather  like  foreigners.  It  came  out  that 
they  wefo  Italians.  A  great  many  Italians  were  at  that  time 
employed  as  masons  in  Southern  Germany.  The  Roman  apti- 
tude for  that  craft  since  classic  times  still  characterised  them. 
Several,  however,  had  £Edr  hair  and  beards,  blue  eyes,  and  quite  a 
Teutonic  look.  These  were  probably  northern  Italians,  the 
(^spring  of  the  Longobards  of  old,  but  unacquainted  with  our 
tongue.  Garibaldi,  whose  name  is  an  old  German  one — ^meaning 
Bold-in-War — hails,  I  need  scarcely  say,  from  the  same  stock. 

The  wall  near  the  fortress  gate  presently  became  lined  by  a 
number  of  soldiers.  Our  repeated  questions  were  answered  in 
a  strangely  evasive  manner.  We  were  requested  to  give  our 
names  on  a  piece  of  paper  fixed  to  a  bayonet  which  was  held 
down,  and  was  reached  from  below  by  a  man  sitting  on  another's 
shoulder.  Then  we  were  told  that  permission  for  our  entrance 
would  be  asked  from  the  Governor.  After  further  weary  waiting, 
we  were  informed  by  an  officer  that  General  von  Clossmann  and 
the  Government  CoundUor  Lang  would  have  to  decide. 

These  were  men  of  the  Grand  Ducal  party!  The  officer's 
words  had  rather  a  satirical  tinge.  Matters  locked  now  very 
gloomy,  as  if  a  trap  were  being  prepared  for  us. 

In  bicty  we  heard  afterwards  that  Royalist  officers  in  the 
fortress  had  shortly  before  attempted  a  counter  stroke.  General 
Hoffmann,  the  War  Minister  whom  we  had  met  at  the  battle 
of  Staufen,  had  come  in  person  to  Rastatt  with  cavalry  and 
ordnance,  trying  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  mutinous  soldiers. 
The  gate  where  we  arrived  had  been  occupied  the  night  before 
by  adherents  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Wild  scenes  had  occurred: 
dragoons  and  infantry  rushing  through  the  streets ;  guns  being 
put  in  position ;  and  the  Civic  Guard  called  out.  Members  of 
the  La7ide8'Au88chu88  who  had  come  into  the  fortress,  were  to  be 
arrested,  together  with  those  officers  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
national  cause.   In  the  end,  however,  the  mass  of  the  garrison 
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declared  itself  for  Parliament  and  People,  and  the  Royalist  officers 
were  arrested  at  the  demand  of  the  soldiers  themselves. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  all  this  confusion  was  not  yet 
quite  over,  that  we  tried  in  vain  to  penetrate  into  the  fortress  in 
which  we  had  suffered  so  much.  After  we  had  again  parleyed  at 
the  closed  gate  for  admission  during  more  than  another  hour,  two 
members  of  the  Landes-AtLaachuas^  Rehmann  and  Happel,  anived 
by  train.  At  their  suggestion  we  travelled  to  Baden-Baden  to 
have  an  interview  with  Dr.  Brentano.  He  was  to  be  asked  to  place 
himself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution.  We  found  him  in 
bed — very  unwell,  so  he  said — and  in  a  wavering  mood.  From 
his  tone  I  quickly  gathered  that  he  was  trimming.  So  I  asked 
him  point-blank : 

'  What  do  you  think  about  a  new  Ministry,  such  as  the  mass 
meeting  at  Offenburg  has  indicated  ? ' 

This  meant  his  own  appointment  as  Premier  under  the  Grand 
Duke.  He  slowly,  and  with  a  perplexed  voice,  answered,  whilst 
uneasily  turning  about  in  his  bed  : 

*  Well ;  if  we  could  get  that,  it  might  not  be  so  very  bad ! ' 

I  knew  now  how  matters  stood  with  him,  and  said  no  mare. 
He  then  rose,  and  his  illness  appeared  suddenly  to  have  gone. 
Leaving  the  room  with  Struve,  I  said  to  that  friend : 

*  '  He  cannot  be  counted  upon  any  longer.  His  name  may  be 
necessary ;  but  he  will  have  to  be  closely  watched ! ' 

With  Brentano  we  travelled,  nevertheless,  as  far  as  Oos,  where 
we  parted.  There  we  set  about,  in  all  haste,  to  organise  a  body 
of  militia  men,  whom  we  wished  to  take  with  us  to  the  ci^ital. 
Bomstedt,  who  had  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  impres- 
sion the  nocturnal  patrol  scene  had  made  upon  his  mind,  was  also 
engaged  at  Oos  in  the  task  of  collecting  armed  men. 

But  now  an  xmexpected  and  deplorable  spectacle  came  before 
our  eyes.  At  the  station  from  where  we  were  about  to  travel 
northwards  again  to  reach  the  capital,  a  southward-bound  txain 
brought  a  small  number  of  soldiers  who  went,  without  leave,  to 
their  highland  homes  in  the  Black  Forest.  They  had  no  guns ; 
only  side-arms.  These  Black  Forest  lads  were  known  to  be 
always  much  subject  to  home-sickness.  The  bonds  of  discipline 
being  broken,  they  did  not  think,  for  the  moment,  of  anyUiing 
else  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  their  native  villages,  their 
parents,  and  perhaps  their  lasses,  in  the  beautiful  fir-clad  Uidands. 
Some  of  them  were  eager  to  spread  personally  the  gladdening 
news  of  the  successful  rising  i^  the  ca^xn^  of  fre^om  ip  tbi^t  31ack 
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Forest,  where  sympathy  with  our  former  attempt  was  so  strong. 
Whole  South-western  G-ermany  being  in  a  ferment,  they  thought 
it  would  not  matter  if  they  were  absent  for  a  few  days. 

In  vain  did  I  harangue  them,  standing  on  the  steps  of  a  carriage. 
*  They  would  come  back  soon  enough ! '  they  cheerily  said.  No 
indignant  reproach  was  of  any  avail.  As  the  train  steamed  away, 
Bome  of  our  men,  quite  enraged,  fired  a  few  shots  after  them. 


Meanwhile,  events  had  followed  each  other  with  lightning 
rapidity.  In  revolutions,  hours  are  pregnant  with  a  nation's  fate. 
A  few  minutes  sometimes  are  decisive.  In  thinking  now  about 
bygone  tumultuous  occurrences  of  that  kind,  hours  appear  like 
days ;  days  like  weeks ;  weeks  like  months.  No  wonder,  minds 
lacking  firmness  are  often  unhinged  in  such  troublous  times,  when 
danger  of  death  is  all  round. 

At  Karlsruhe,  the  majority  of  the  garrison,  together  with  the 
insurgent  people,  had  risen  in  the  night,  in  defence  of  the  German 
Parliament.  They  fought  against  a  reactionary  body  of  the  Civic 
Guard  who  defended  the  Arsenal.  In  this  decisive  aflGair  my 
brother  Valentin,  who  served  in  the  artillery,  had  played  his  part. 
The  victory  finally  remained  with  the  champions  of  the  Nad<Mial 
and  Democratic  cause.  Among  the  soldiers,  cheers  were  given 
for  the  new  German  Constitution ;  but  not  a  few  also  for  Hecker, 
the  leader  of  the  first  Bepublican  rising,  and  for  a  German 
Commonwealth.  Some  officers  at  Karlsruhe,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  fell  before  the  wrath  of  their  own  men, 
being  shot  or  cut  down  when  forcibly  trying  to  stem  the  current 
of  the  movement. 

In  the  midst  of  this  nocturnal  combat,  the  royal  £&mily  fled 
firom  the  Castle  through  the  Hardt  Forest.  The  half-witted 
Crown  Prince — who  was  afi;erwards  superseded,  as  insane,  by  his 
younger  brother,  the  present  Grand  Duke — was  put  in  a  coach 
together  with  the  Grand  Duchess.  Her  husband  and  some 
members  of  the  Couxt  had  to  sit  on  a  gun-carriage.  A  little 
troop  of  about  fifty  soldiers  accompanied  them  in  their  hurried 
flight  through  the  dark  woods.  General  Hoffmann,  our  adversary 
in  the  September  rising,  escaped  with  the  terrified  princely  family. 

When  the  struggle  in  the  town  was  over,  the  garrison  tore 
the  Royal  insignia  firom  their  headgear,  and  the  crown  firom  their 
banners.  These  were  the  troops  whom,  in  the  year  before,  officers 
had  nearly  induced,  by  lying  statements,  to  massacre  ds  as 
*  brigands/  wheu  we  ha<J  been  made  prisoners  of  wv» 
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I  may  mention  here  that  at  the  great  meeting  in  Offenbnrg, 
which  had  demanded  our  deliverance  from  prison,  a  soldier, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  military  deputation  firom  Bastatt, 
declared,  amidst  the  deep  emotion  of  the  masses,  that  the  blood 
spilt  by  the  Army  in  fighting  against  the  risings  led  by  Hecker, 
Struve,  and  myself,  was  now  atoned  for.  That  soldier  brought  to 
mind  the  murder  of  the  innocent  village  musicians  who,  during 
the  action  at  Staufen,  had  played  patriotic  airs,  and  the  day  after 
the  storming  of  the  town  were  dragged  firom  a  hiding-fdace  and 
barbarously  shot,  without  trial,  in  the  street. 

'  We  want  to  have  our  consciences  quieted,'  the  soldier  ex- 
claimed. 'Our  old  parents  will,  I  trust,  henceforth  no  l<mger 
curse  us,  but,  as  I  hope,  indulge  us  now  with  pardon  and  tnercy 
for  what  we  then  had  done.' 

*  The  impression  of  this  speech  was  a  deep  one.  There  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  many  old  peasants,  and  the  storm  of 
applause  was  almost  endless,  people  embracing  each  other.'  So 
wrote  Franz  Baveaux,^  who  had  been  sent  firom  Frankfurt  to 
Offenburg  as  Imperial  Commissioner  by  Archduke  Johann  and 
the  head  of  his  Ministry,  Freiherr  Heinrich  von  Cragem.  It  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  then  state  of  things  in  Crermany  when  I  add 
that,  a  few  days  later,  Raveaux  himsdf  went  over  to  our  side.  He, 
too,  saw  at  last  that  faithless  princes  were  bent  upon  destroying 
the  German  Parliament  and  the  Constitution  firamed  by  it,  and 
that  the  fireedom  and  the  unity  of  the  nation  were  thus  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  undone. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Arrived  at  Karlsruhe,  we  were  met  by  an  enthusiastic  mass  of 
people,  and  an  armed  body  of  sympathisers  at  the  station.  Utter- 
ing cries  of  delight  and  cheers,  they  triumphantly  accompanied 
the  carriage  which  brought  Struve  and  me  to  the  Town  HalL 
Among  the  most  jubilant  in  the  crowd  I  recognised  an  old  school- 
fellow and  university  friend,  Hermann  Gk>ll.  He  seemed  beside 
himself  from  ecstasy.  Fourteen  months  before,  I  had  been 
a  captive  in  the  Tower  of  that  same  Town  Hall,  under  a  sus- 
picion of  having  planned  a  rising  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Crerman  Commonwealth.  Though  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
treachery  of  the  spy  whom  I  had  mistrusted  at  once,  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  the  first  attempt  of  that  kind — two  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  national  upheaval. 

'  MittJieilungen  iiber  die  Baditchc  JRevohttion, 
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Now,  after  we  had  gone  through  exile,  battle,  and  renewed 
captivity,  the  Town  Council  of  Karlsruhe  itself,  though  mainly 
composed  of  adherents  of  the  Court,  had  invited  the  LandeS" 
Au88ck\L88  to  come  in — the  whole  reigning  family  having  fled. 
With  two  battalions  of  infantry,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and 
three  squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  members  of  that  popular 
Executive  drove  into  Karlsruhe.  So  the  National  and  Demo* 
cratic  party  was  now  established  in  power,  by  the  army  itself,  at 
the  very  seat  of  government. 

*  * 

These  thrilling  events,  which  were  soon  followed  by  the  last 
gory  act  of  the  German  Revolutionary  Drama,  first  led  to  my 
connection  with  the  new  Government,  as  the  head  of  its  Chancel- 
lerie.  Afterwards  there  came  my  appointment,  together  with  a 
deputy  of  the  National  Parliament  at  Frankfurt,  as  a  member  of 
the  combined  Embassy  of  Baden  and  Ehenish  Bavaria  at  Paris. 

During  our  stay  there,  a  rising  against  Louis  Bonaparte,  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  took  place,  headed  by  Ledru-Rollin 
and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  con- 
stituted a  protest  against  the  lawless  attack  made  by  the  French 
army  upon  the  Soman  Republic,  then  governed  by  the  trium- 
virate of  Mazzini,  SaflS,  and  Armellini.  The  armed  overthrow  of 
Ledru-Rollin's  attempt,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege, 
brought  me,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  renewed  captivity 
in  La  Force,  and  finally  a  second  proscription  even  from  France. 

In  the  meantime  a  war,  extending  over  two  months,  was  carried 
on  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Baden  against  the  invading  Royalist 
armies,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  later  King  and  German 
Emperor.  After  many  battles,  the  capitulation  of  Rastatt,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  our  forces  into  Switzerland,  a  Reign 
of  Terror  was  established  by  the  victor.  During  three  months 
many  champions  of  German  fireedom  and  unity  breathed  their  last 
under  court-martial  bullets,  whilst  hundreds  of  thousands  filled 
the  dungeons  or  had  to  tread  the  weary  ways  of  exile. 

But  though  our  movement  was  drowned  in  blood,  its  spirit 
could  not  be  quenched.  It  was  still  'marching on.'  When,  some 
twenty  years  later,  a  life-and-death  struggle  had  to  be  fought  out 
with  France,  that  very  spirit  of  nationality  and  freedom  had  once 
more  to  be  evoked ;  and  whatever  degree  of  unity  and  liberties  our 
country  now  possesses,  it  owes  to  the  noble  traditions  of  1848-49. 

Karl  Blind. 
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It  was  the  evening  of  June  19,  1887.  All  day  festivities  had 
been  raging  in  the  Rectory  grounds.  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
Conservative  and  Radical,  had  prayed,  and  sung,  and  feasted  in 
company ;  and  now  in  a  lull  before  the  final  triumph  of  bonfire 
and '  sky-rocket/  the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  lying  down  together, 
well-filled,  in  perfect  good-fellowship.  Only  the  youngest  of  the 
flock  still  skipped  to  the  strains  of  the  village  band,  who  wore  new 
caps  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  were  seemingly  proof  against 
fittigue ;  at  intervals  the  bells  clashed  firom  the  old  round  tower ; 
and  in  the  summer  breeze  the  paper  lanterns,  as  yet  unlighted, 
bobbed  up  and  down  gaily  in  long  lines  across  the  avenue,  like 
rows  of  bathers  hand  in  hand. 

But  the  interest  of  the  day  centred  in  a  little  group  of  arm* 
chairs  in  which  were  seated  three  old  men  and  two  old  women,  all 
of  whom  had  witnessed  . the  celebrations  of  the  incoming  century 
in  1800.  *  Why,  lawk !  I  mind  it  right  well,  for  I  went  to  dine 
along  o'  my  grandmother,  who  was  bom  in  1706  and  was  104 
when  she  died.  She  was  rarely  childish,  pore  old  lady,  and  used 
to  sit  up  in  bed  and  play  with  a  doll ;  but  I  know  there  was  a 
frolic,  and  I  had  a  piece  of  beef  given  to  me.'  It  was  James 
Bullock,  the  parish  clerk,  who  spoke.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his 
long  hair  raven-black,  and  notwithstanding  his  ninety  odd  years, 
he  could  still  find  the  way  about  his  well-thumbed  prayer-book 
without  the  aid  of  spectacles.  It  was  only  when  the  unforeseen, 
in  the  shape  of  special  psalms,  occurred,  that  his  responses 
sounded  an  uncertain  note. 

A  slight  superiority  of  education,  coupled  with  a  really  mar- 
vellous memory,  which  enabled  him  unhesitatingly  to  place  by- 
gone events  in  their  proper  calendar  sequence,  independently  of 
such  trivial  domestic  incidents  as  assist  weaker  minds,  gave  him 
the  whip-hand  over  the  other  village  veterans,  upon  whom  he 
looked  down  with  undisguised  contempt.  Mr.  Campling,  a  mild 
old  man  with  a  fringe  of  white  hair  encircling  a  sheep-like  &ce, 
and  Mr.  Marsham,  an  ancient  windbag  with  a  tongue  like  a 

>  All  the  interlocntors  in  this  little  sketch  are  genuine  characters,  and  diaptev 
and  verse  could  be  given  for  every  one  of  their  Sayings 
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l^fiowing  tnachine,  both  felt  the  hopelessness  of  searchiDg  in  the 
vacuum  of  their  muddled  country  brains  for  any  historical  temi- 
niscences  worthy  of  reproduction,  and  sat  by  in  unusual  silence, 
while  their  rival  was  descanting  upon  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

*  Four  great  loaves  of  bread  and  a  white  flag  were  stuck  up  on 
all  the  church  steeples,  but  that  was  only  a  trumped-up  peace, 
for  the  wars  went  on  worse  than  ever,  until  the  victory  of  Trafal- 
gar,' he  continued,  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  airing  his  know- 
ledge. '  And  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  that  heard  of  afore, 
they  tell  me ;  but  then  we  heard  Nelson  was  dead.  All  the  bells 
tolled  for  six  hours,  and  the  men  had  to  stop  work,  Quakers  and 
all.  That  was  the  solemnest  day  I  can  ever  remember,  and  the 
air  being  very  still,  you  could  hear  all  the  different  church  bells 
argoing.' 

*  Ah,  I  mind  right  well  when  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  miller, 
and  we  dursen't  stir  out  of  a  night  for  fear  of  the  press-gang,' 
piped  old  Mr.  Campling,  delighted  to  have  obtained  the  ear  of  the 
public.  '  There  was  seven  pressed  in  one  night  out  in  the  next 
parish,  and  we  used  to  see  the  men  come  slipping  along  when  it 
was  dark  under  the  hedges,  dressed  in  short  jackets,  and  Indian 
silk  handkerchers  round  their  necks.' 

*  I  knew  a  man  who  was  taken  by  the  press-gang  when  he  was 
a  boy  on  his  way  to  school,'  broke  in  the  clerk,  '  and  he  cried  so 
when  they  brought  him  aboard  that  the  captain  asked  them  how 
they  could  have  taken  such  a  child.  He  was  away  thirty-six 
year,  and  when  he  come  back  to  his  naUve  at  Yarmouth,  he  knew 
no  one.  I  don't  beHeve  he  rightly  knew  his  own  name,  leastways, 
I  never  heard  it.  He  was  very  deaf  from  the  roar  of  the  cannons, 
and  he  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  and  pray  out  loud.  He  took  a 
fsmcy  to  me  because  I  was  a  churchman,  and  he  told  me  he  wa^ 
on  the  Victory  when  Lord  Nelson  was  killed,  and  that  the  sailors 
loved  him  so,  they  drank  the  spirits  they  brought  him  home  in ! ' 

^  Them  was  times,'  moralised  Mrs.  Campling,  a  brisk,  pleasant 
old  dame,  wearing  her  wedding  bonnet  of  seventy  years  ago. 
'  Every  misty  day  the  folks  thought  Bonaparty  had  landed,  and 
all  the  men  were  armed  for  fear  of  the  French.  The  old  soldiers 
had  guns,  and  the  labouring  men  mattocks  to  defend  the  women 
and  children;  and  a  pore  hand  of  it  some  on  'em  would  have 
made,'  she  added  with  a  meaning  glance  towards  her  mild  old 
husband. 

*  You're  right  there/  agreed  James  Bullock.  *  Why,  I  recollect 
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when  I  was  drawn  for  the  militia  in  1820,  and  sent  to  Yarmonth^ 
how  mnre-hearted  the  other  men  was.  That  was  the  year  King 
George  the  Fourth  came  to  the  throne,  and  we  heard  there  was 
to  be  riots  in  London  along  of  his  being  separated  from  his  wife, 
Caroliney,  and  our  regiment  was  to  go  to  keep  order.  In  spite  of 
everyone  being  promised  a  guinea  for  crossing  Yarmouth  Brig, 
most  on  'em  cried  and  took  on  about  having  to  go  so  far  as  to 
London :  howsomedever  they  settled  it  without  us,  so  we  never 
went.' 

*  Well,  I  ain't  so  partial  to  going  into  the  shires  ^  myself,'  said 
Mr.  Marsham,  who  secretly  sympathised  with  the  timid  mjQitia- 
men.    *  I  never  knew  nothing  good  come  out  on  'em  yet.' 

*  And  to  think  of  them  pore  critters  in  London  as  never  see  an 
egg,'  interposed  his  wife,  conscious  of  the  lustre  shed  on  herself 
by  the  possesion  of  a  limited  but  efl&cient  poultry-yard.  *  No 
wonder  they  look  so  dwiney^  and  speak  in  such  a  shir^toMy  they 
tell  me,  that  nobody  can't  understand  what  they  du  say.' 

Mrs.  Marsham  had  for  many  years  conducted  a  remarkable 
little  school  in  a  remote  hamlet,  before  the  days  when  in£mts 
worked  in  worsted  and  were  conversant  with  the  tonic  80I-& 
system  from  the  cradle.  Mrs.  Marsham's  scholars  sewed  at 
patches  in  an  ill-lighted  room,  ventilated  by  the  simple  process 
of  leaving  the  door  open  ;  learnt  to  read  in  a  droning  sing-song 
under  the  shadow  of  the  birch ;  and  were  incited  to  no  higher 
musical  eflfort  than  a  shrill  rendering  of  the  *  Old  Hundredth.' 
Such  primitive  methods  of  education  being  now  out  of  date,  the 
worthy  lady  had  retired  on  a  small  pension  raised  by  private 
subscription,  and  in  the  tiniest  of  cottages  regaled  her  ftienda 
with  home-made  rhubarb  wine,  while  she  supported  her  husband 
in  garrulous  idleness. 

'  Well,  I  shall  always  say  that  Martha  and  me  live  like  gentle- 
folks,' Mr.  Marsham  went  on.  *  We  get  up  when  we  like,  and  we 
go  to  bed  when  we  like,  and  we  eat  our  vittles  when  we  like ;  and 
I  have  got  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  a  pocket-handkercher  in 


*Qentlefotk8f  indeed!'  retorted  the  clerk  contemptuously. 
*  Why,  when  I  went  to  service,  eighty  years  ago,  Miss  Mayes,  the 
farmer's  daughter,  used  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  frost  and  snov, 
to  milk  the  cows  (now,  you  mustn't  so  much  as  look  at  a  farmer'6 

>  The  sLires  to  an  East  Anglian  mean  everytbing  bat  Norfolk  luid  Suffolk. 
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daughter !),  and  rode  to  market  with  the  butter  herself,  for  there 
was  no  spring-carts  in  them  days/ 

*  My  mother  used  to  say  she  had  seen  the  first  coach  that 
ran/  said  Mrs.  Campling,  *  and  all  the  folks  were  rarely  frighted 
at  it.  She  said  she  had  never  spent  more  than  sixpence  herself 
in  travelling,  and  that  was  when  she  rode  with  the  carrier  one  way 
to  market  and  walked  the  twelve  mile  back ! ' 

'  In  them  days/  the  clerk  went  on,  '  when  the  brmer  had  a 
piece  of  beef  the  labourer  had  the  broth ;  and  they  bought  their 
butter  and  milk  straight  from  the  faim;  and  there  wasn't  near  so 
much  ill-feeling.  Now  you  have  to  go  to  shop  for  everything, 
and  that's  the  kill  of  this  country/ 

This  mysterious  incursion  into  the  realms  of  political  economy 
threw  a  gloom  upon  the  small  assembly,  who  regarded  Mr.  Bullock 
with  admiration,  not  unmingled  with  awe ;  and  the  stream  of  talk 
was  dried  up. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening ;  fresh  signs  of  activity  were 
apparent  in  all  comers  of  the  meadow;  mothers  aroused  their 
sleepy  babies  and  pointed  to  the  avenue,  where,  one  by  one,  the 
paper  lanterns  had  become  dancing  globes  of  red  and  yellow ;  the 
rockets  soared  aloft  gallantly  in  short-lived  splendour ;  the  band 
took  up  its  position  near  the  bonfire,  in  readiness  to  blare  out  the 
Natiomd  Anthem  for  the  twentieth  and  final  time. 

*  Don't  that  make  you  think  of  Heaven?'  whispered  old 
Mrs.  Campling  from  beneath  her  coal-scuttle  bonnet. 

'  What  nonsense  you  du  talk ! '  said  James  Bullock. 
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The  hot  black  night  was  impenetrable  above.  Low  on  the 
horizon  an  elongated  bltlr  of  pale  light  representiBd  the  moon 
shining  across  the  dry  tangle  of  jungle  on  the  opposite  ridge. 
Below  the  two-foot  mist  gathered  in  thin  waves  over  the  wide 
irregular  swamp  which  here  broke  the  vast  surface  of  forest-land. 
Many  such  swamps  in  many  similar  valleys  breathed  out 
and  deadly  vapours  within  that  fever-ridden  area,  where  scores  of 
square  miles  of  hill  and  dale,  feathered  with  primeval  forests,  still 
lie  unmapped,  although  the  district  has  been  for  a  considerable 
period  administered  in  its  rare  populated  districts  by  a  few  active 
and  capable  Englishmen.  But  the  two  men  just  now  disturbing 
its  solitudes  were  content  that  this  should  continue  to  be  so.  The 
work  they  were  engaged  upon  led  them  for  choice  into  such  regions, 
beyond  the  passing  foot  and  ken  of  civilised  man. 

It  was  a  dumb  night.  The  half-drained  swamps  sweated,  the 
jungle  swooned  in  the  horrible  stagnation  of  air,  and  nature 
breathed  like  a  sick  man  sunk  in  his  last  mortal  sleep.  It  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  world  in  the  panting  dark  before  a  tropical  tempest. 

Arcay  stood  in  the  door  of  the  little  tent  and  looked  out  into 
the  night.  Along  the  edge  of  the  jungle  ran  a  partially  clear 
line,  and  across  this  line  he  was  aware  of  a  vast  life  moving  swiftly 
and  stealthily  from  one  depth  of  blackness  into  the  other.  He 
pushed  aside  the  flap  of  the  tent  and  a  faint  light  streamed  a  few 
feet  outwards.  Over  the  brown  dust  and  the  black  decay  that 
had  eddied  into  little  pyramids  and  lay  heaped  on  the  open  patches 
whipped  a  long-bodied  rat-like  creature,  then  a  moving  ainuouB 
line,  then  another.  The  rustling  flight  of  frightened  birds. 
Afterwards  a  large  furtive  shadow,  which  coasted  cat-like  outside 
the  road  of  light  and  disappeared  into  the  slumbrous  shadow 
of  the  trees  beyond. 

Arcay  stretched  back  and  took  up  the  lantern.  Picking  his 
steps  roimd  the  tent,  he  climbed  to  a  little  elevation,  which  in 
daylight  would  have  added  miles  to  the  prospect.  Through  the 
blackness  he  looked  south-east,  to  where  he  knew  a  giganUc  g^ 
opened  in  the  hills,  the  gap  through  which  the  monsoon  must 
>  Copyright,  1900,  by  Hesketh  Prichard,  io  the  United  States  of  Arnica 
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rush  upon  them  from  the  sea.  The  moon  was  lost  in  the  flood  of 
rising  cloud,  and  Arcay  saw  only  an  endless  expanse  of  gloom, 
which  as  he  watched  was  suddenly  shattered  by  a  play  of  blue  and 
jagged  spears  that  trembled  along  the  curve  of  the  invisible  pass 
and  went  out,  only  to  flicker  up  again  a  moment  later. 

With  a  muttered  word  he  began  to  descend  the  knoll,  and 
even  as  he  went  he  became  aware  that  the  rush  and  movement  of 
animal  life  seemed  ended.  An  unnatural  hush  brooded  over  and 
about  him.  He  stopped  impatiently  to  examine  the  fetstenings  of 
the  tent.  As  he  did  so,  the  thunder  bellowed  like  a  distant  bull. 
He  started  at  the  sound,  for  the  air  was  full  of  electricity,  and  his 
nerves  quivered  under  the  jar,  racked  as  they  were  by  months  of 
toil  and  hard  living,  only  diversified  by  bouts  of  fever.  Then  he 
straightened  himself  and  stood  up  to  gauge  the  certain  violence 
of  the  approaching  storm  by  the  numberless  hidden  signs  open  to 
the  eye  of  woodcraft,  and  all  the  while  the  lowing  of  the  thunder 
answered  him. 

He  carried  the  lantern  into  the  tent  and  roused  his  companion, 
who  sat  up  with  a  tired  grunt.  He  was  a  large  stoutish  man, 
attired  in  a  fietshion  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  ordinary 
society. 

*  Oh,  lord !  *  he  grumbled,  *  Til  get  heat-apoplexy  if  this  pres- 
sure continues.   Phew !  man,  it's  suffocation  ! ' 

Arcay  was  moving  about  collecting  various  oddments  which 
lay  around  the  tent. 

*  Jump  now !  The  monsoon  is  coming  up  through  the  throat 
of  Deraghat.  The  jungle's  been  walking.  We  must  get  down 
the  tent.   Nothing  wiU  stand  before  what  is  coming.' 

Durbrow  was  on  his  feet  before  the  other  finished  speaking. 
He  threw  on  a  shooting  jacket  and  went  out  to  make  his  own 
survey  of  the  storm.  One  glance  at  the  sky  was  enough. 
Hurrying  flashes  showed  him  the  angry  puffed  outline  of  the 
onrushing  line  over  the  hill  pass.  The  intense  stillness  and  the 
choking  heat  held  their  own  promise  also.  Within  an  hour  the 
hurricane  would  be  changing  the  face  of  the  land,  staled  and 
wearied  after  the  long  months  of  heat. 

*  What  a  black  fluke  ! '  he  groaned  as  he  turned. 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Our  specimens !  And  those  orchids !  We  shall  have  no 
time  to  carry  them  anywhere,  and  the  monsoon  is  going  to  break 
red-hot  within  the  hour/ 
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Arcay  looked  up  from  a  case  he  was  filliog. 

*  We  must  bury  the  lot.  We  may  get  that  done.  And  theil 
we'll  clear  out  for  that  ruined  fort  or  temple,  or  whatever  it  was 
we  saw  on  the  other  side.'  He  nodded  backwards  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  thunder  hurtled  nearer,  like  a  drunken  giant  banging  at 
the  doors  of  the  sky,  as  the  two  men  sweated  and  strained  and 
rammed  every  ounce  of  energy  left  to  them  into  the  next  half- 
hour.  They  had  been  lost  to  civilisation  for  seven  months.  The 
orchids  they  had  collected  might  be  worth — probably  were  worth 
— thousands  of  pounds.  There  was  the  pale  flower  discovered  by 
Arcay,  which  he  hoped  one  day  to  see  named  after  himself — the 
Arcaya  ovaia.  There  was  the  livid  purple  orchid  of  Assam  dis- 
covered three  years  before,  but  of  which  only  two  specimens  had 
ever  reached  Europe,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Already  Arcay  and  his  companion  had  begun  to  wander  back- 
wards towards  civilisation  with  their  spoils,  and  now  perhaps  in 
half-an-hour  the  remorseless  storm  would  be  raging  over  them, 
scattering,  destroying,  making  void  all  their  labour  and  hardships. 
There  was  no  time  to  remove  anything,  they  merely  buried  what 
they  could,  and  tried  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  remainder  under 
the  tent;  this  they  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  with  stones  and  logs 
on  the  weather  side,  and  a  boulder  or  two  on  top.  Lastly,  they 
tethered  the  bulk  to  the  nearest  timber. 

Meantime  the  clouds  were  gathering  above  them,  no  rain  fell, 
even  the  wind  was  held  in  leash,  only  the  storm  stood  still  shouting 
and  with  hand  uplifted  to  strike.  At  last  all  was  done,  they  had 
finished  the  few  hasty  efforts  possible  in  the  time  at  their  disposal, 
just  as  the  first  of  the  hurricane  ruffled  the  parched  leaves. 

*  Time's  up !  We  must  make  a  bolt  for  it,'  said  Durbrow. 
*  Where's  the  lantern  ?  It  will  be  dangerous  enough  even  if  we 
reach  the  old  fort — those  ruins  are  often  poisoned  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.    The  light  will  help  us  to  test  that  trouble  anyhow.' 

The  storm  had  now  caught  the  outer  edge  of  the  jungle,  they 
could  hear  it  crashing  far  off  as  they  made  the  best  of  their  way 
through  the  thickets  towards  the  ruin.  The  wind  came  shrieking 
behind  them,  ripping  its  way  through  falling  trees.  The  last 
hundred  yards  of  their  rush  was  about  as  dangerous  as  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  hot  infantry  fire.  Limbs  of  trees  and  a  small 
artillery  of  stones  boiled  around  them. 

Hand  in  hand  they  pushed  on  through  the  darkness  and 
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turmoil  until  they  fell  breathless  under  the  lee  of  an  old  wall. 
There  they  lit  the  lantern  and  made  as  careful  an  entry  as  they 
could  within  the  square  of  broken  masonry,  and  almost  as  they 
got  inside  the  tempest  was  unchained  to  the  uttermost,  and  went 
roaring  and  rolling  by. 

*The  flame  bums  all  right/  said  Durbrow.  *  We'll  do  first 
rate,  although  it's  pretty  noisome  in  here.* 

*  I  think  we  have  made  all  safe.'  Arcay  spoke  presently  as  he 
lit  his  pipe :  *  It  would  have  gone  to  my  heart  to  leave  the  Ovata 
and  the  rest  to  be  whirled  away  by  this  senseless  cyclone.' 

*  Near  thing,  anyhow.  Fancy  having  to  start  the  whole  trip 
over  again ! ' 

Arcay  shuddered.  *  Don't  say  the  thing  even !  Heavens, 
man,  when  we  have  got  so  far — to  lose  all !  Why,  I  look  to  this 
to  set  me  up  in  life.  It  ought  to.  We  have  risked  our  lives  in  a 
himdred  different  ways  for  these  specimens.' 

*  You've  filled  yourself  with  fever,'  said  the  other  in  an  odd 
voice.  *  If  it  was  to  do  again,  Arcay,  you  should  stay  in  England 
tinkering  at  a  trade.  I  shouldn't  ask  you  to  tempt  the  chances 
of  the  glorious  East  again.  I've  spent  my  best  days  at  it.  But 
you  ' 

'Why?  Have  I  turned  out  badly  on  your  hands?'  asked 
the  other,  with  a  half  laugh.  *Tell  Lettie  that  when  you  go 
home.' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  by  the  flickering  lights  Arcay  saw 
the  other  man  pulling  reflectively  at  his  long  ragged  moustache. 

'You've  come  through  well  enough  so  far,'  he  said  at  last; 
*  but  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  had  you  safe  at  home.  A  better  com- 
panion no  man  could  wish ;  but  ours  is  no  job  for  a  fellow  who 
has  left  some  one  at  home  to  worry  about  him.' 

*  I've  a  good  deal  to  thank  you  for,  Durbrow.  If  you  hadn't 
put  me  on  to  this,  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  when  I  could  have  made 
any  sort  of  home  for  Lettie.  But  it's  my  last  orchid-hunt  if  the 
luck  holds.' 

*  I'm  glad  she  can't  see  you  to-night.' 

*  Yes,  poor  little  girl ! '  They  were  talking  in  the  pauses  of  the 
shrieking ^wind.  'It  seems  as  if  the  world  was  fallhig  in  about 
our  heads.    Listen  to  that ! ' 

Simultaneously  the  two  men  stood  up  and  went  to  the  gap 
they  had  entered  by.  The  trees  were  bending  and  lashing  before 
the  terrific  fury*of  the  wind,  the  thunder  bellowed  coutinuoosly 
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above,  and  below  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  filing 
fragments  hurling  and  whirling  madly  together. 

Durbrow  turned  in  again.  *  We're  not  in  the  centre  of  it 
yet — ^bad  as  it  is ! '  he  said. 

Arcay  followed  him  more  slowly.  He  was  not  so  tall  and 
more  slenderly  made,  and  even  the  wear  and  neglect  of  jungle 
life  could  not  quite  spoil  his  good  looks.  He  moved  with  the 
easy  restfulness  of  a  man  who  has  just  bested  a  misfortune  which 
looked  like  swamping  him. 

*  Dear  little  girl ! '  he  repeated  softly.  '  I  have  often  wondered, 
Durbrow,  how  you  came  to  be  so  blind,  you  insensible  old  log ! 
Fancy  Lettie  growing  up  at  your  elbow,  so  to  speak,  for  twenty 
mortal  years — ^your  own  cousin.  Why,  man,  when  I  realise  my 
luck  it  seems  beyond  belief.  What  were  you  thinking  of  all 
those  years  ? ' 

*For  a  good  many  of  them,  I  was  thinking  how  to  make 
enough  not  to  starve  on,'  Durbrow  answered,  without  looking  at 
Arcay.  *  Besides,  I  know  my  own  limitations ;  you  might  rig  me 
out  from  Bond  Street  and  decorate  me  with  a  million  of  money, 
and  after  all  the  woman  who  married  me  would  think  me  in 
her  heart  the  clog  to  the  whole  blooming  concern.  Fm  not 
a  ladies'  man.' 

*  No,  no !   Don't  be  a  fool,  Durbrow.    A  girl  like  Lettie  ' 

Durbrow  moved  irritably.    ^Hang  it  all,  old  chap,  where's 

your  coat  ?  Put  it  on,  can't  you  ?  I  had  my  orders  from  Lettie 
to  look  after  you.  The  shivers  are  about  due  now.  You  know  if 
you  can  keep  them  oflF  you'll  be  rid  of  this  infernal  fever  inside  a 
week.' 

With  a  word  between  his  teeth  Arcay  jerked  on  the  jacket  he 
had  thrown  off  after  his  run.  '  Beastly  nuisance ! '  he  said,  as  he 
dropped  back  to  his  old  seat  on  the  ground  beside  the  lantern. 
Then  he  lifted  himself  up  on  his  hand  to  rest  his  back  com- 
fortably against  the  old  wall  behind  him.  As  he  moved  he 
uttered  a  cry,  and  jerked  his  arm  forward,  knocking  over  the  light 
as  he  did  so.  ^ 

'What's  wrong?'  Durbrow  started  fbirward.  There  was  a 
hustle  of  noise  and  the  sound  of  hard-drawn  breathing  in  the 
sudden  gloom. 

Then  a  flash  of  lightning  lit  the  scene  as  in  a  picture.  Arcay, 
with  blanched  face,  was  standing  tearing  off  his  coat,  and  under 
his  heel  something  lashed  and  twisted  round  the  lantern. 
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For  a  second  Durbrow  stared,  too  horrified  to  move.  The  worst 
that  could  have  happened  had  happened — the  dreaded  bad  chance 
was  come !  In  all  probability  Arcay  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  live. 
He  had  been  bitten  by  a  cobra.  Then  Durbrow  thought  of  his 
cousin  in  a  far  C!otswold  village,  thought  of  the  news  he  would 
have  to  break  to  her — the  bare,  bald  narrative  he  must  tell  her  of 
the  death  of  her  lover  five  thousand  miles  away,  and  the  thought 
stung  him  into  action.  He  dived  at  the  lantern  and  gripped  it  as 
the  next  fiash  came.    Then  a  deeper  darkness  followed. 

*  Poor  little  Lettie ! '  Arcay's  voice  came  firom  the  dark  while 
Durbrow  struggled  with  the  light.  *  Poor  little  girl !  I  shall  be 
gone  before  the  rain  comes  !    Oh,  it's  cruel !    It's  cruel  luck ! ' 

But  Durbrow  was  alert  by  this  time,  although  the  noises  of 
the  storm  seemed  to  be  beating  in  his  brain.  ^  Bot,  man ! '  he 
said,  as  he  cut  away  the  shirt-sleeve  and  laid  bare  the  little 
slipper-shaped  mark  with  its  fatal  outer  rows  of  punctured  points. 
*  Hold  on,  now !  Grip  yourself !  Lucky  it's  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  forearm.   That'll  do ! ' 

The  knife  had  been  rapid,  then  the  tourniquet  was  on  above 
the  wound  with  the  flesh  standing  up  white  and  swollen  at  each 
side  of  it.  '  Here,  drink ! '  Durbrow  thrust  his  flask  into  the 
other's  hand. 

*  Thanks,  old  chap,'  Arcay  said  in  an  altered  tone.  '  You've 
done  the  best  for  me  any  man  could  do ;  but  it's  no  use,  you 
know — not  the  very  least  in  the  world.  I'll  be  drowsy  in  a 
minute,  and  only  wake  somewhere  beyond  the  Golden  Gates.' 

^  Shut  up,  Arcay ;  there  have  been  cases  ' 

*  Not  when  a  fellow's  been  bitten  by  a  Naja  tripudiana  over 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  in  excellent  condition  withal,  and 
when  you  reflect  that  something  like  20,000  persons  die  from  this 
sort  of  little  accident  in  these  parts  annually !  No  manner  of  use, 
old  man.' 

Durbrow  choked  down  his  own  fears.  *  It  is  use,'  he  insisted. 
'  Think  of  Lettie  and  make  a  good  fight  for  your  life  any  way.' 

Arcay  laughed  heartlessly.  *  Oh,  I'll  be  planted  by  this  time 
to-morrow.    Take  a  kodak  of  the  grave,  Durbrow.' 

*  Now  look  here,'  interposed  Durbrow  savagely ;  *  are  you  going 
to  be  an  old  woman  over  this  thing,  or  are  you  not  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  set  your  will  to  help  mine,  or  are  you  not  ?  I  won't 
see  Lettie  again  without  you,  or,  if  I  do,  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't 
tell  her  you  shirked  at  the  last.' 
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Arcay  kicked  over  the  snake  he  had  killed.  '  Fine  cobra,  isnt 
it  ?  Grad,  I  knew  I'd  get  his  head  under  my  heel.  I  was  mad  for 
the  minute.  I  forgot  he  might  have  another  nip  at  me.  But  I 
was  no  worse  than  you,  you  old  idiot,  grabbing  about  in  the  dark 
after  the  lantern,'  he  rambled  on.  Then  pulling  himself  up: 
*  Sorry,  old  man,  I'll  do  what  you  want.' 

'Then  we'll  win.  Here's  your  own  flask.  Go  on!  I've  a 
notion.  The  brute  may  not  have  been  strong,  and  it  bit  you 
clean  through  shirt  and  coat.  Hurry  up,  finish  the  brandy,  and 
we'll  run  along  back  to  the  old  camp  and  get  some  more.  I  left 
the  big  flask  there.' 

Arcay  did  as  he  was  bidden.  He  well  knew  that  his  chances 
of  life  were  infinitesimally  small.  Reputed  remedies  for  snake- 
bite there  are  by  the  hundred,  from  the  bisects  living  chicken 
applied  hot  to  the  wound,  to  the  snake  stone  used  with  certain 
strange  rites  and  prayers,  though  the  unhappy  patient  usually 
becomes  uninterested  after  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings.  Still 
there  are  certain  things  which  it  is  well  to  do,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  to  keep  the  patient  firom  yielding  to 
drowsiness.    If  he  sleeps  he  never  wakes. 

•  Meantime  the  storm  rushed  by.  Durbrow,  staring  out  into  it^ 
hiil^  idea.  It  was  a  wild  idea,  and  the  prospect  of  success  was 
too  (Small  to  think  alout.  It  was  an  experiment;  still  it  stnick 
him  |ftthe  best  that  could  be  done  for  Arcay. 

'  r5|.  struggling  ally  I  can,'  Aroay's  voice  sounded  faints  in 
intervals  iiif;the  thunder,  *  but  I'm  getting  sleepy.' 

D urbro wlUMlil' lum  by  the  ud wounded  arm.  *  Come  on  ! '  he 
said. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  We're  going  to  run  for  it.' 

'  What !    Through  the  storm  ?  * 

*  Yes  ;  come  on  ! ' 

^But  it's  death!  I  won't  sacrifice  you  too!  One  of  t^ose 
flying  branches  would  smash  the  pair  of  us.  Or— or — I  can't 
argue,  but  let  me  be.' 

*  Listen !  it's  a  chance  for  both  of  us.  You  can't  get  drowsy 
out  in  that  hurricanep  The  physical  exercise  may  save  you. 
Come!' 

It  was  Durbrow's  notion  that  the  rough  handling  of  the 
storm  might  prove  the  one  efiective  antidote  to  the  cobra 
poison. 
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The  next  moment  the  two  men  were  racing  hand  in  hand 
through  the  mad  whirl  outside.  How  they  ran!  They  must 
have  beaten  many  records.  Stumbling,  falling,  bewildered,  with 
the  wind  tearing  and  wrenching  at  their  backs  they  raced.  Death 
wheeled  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  lightning  struck  the  ground 
ten  yards  in  fix>nt,  trees  crashed  across  their  path,  flying  debris 
whistled  about  their  heads.  On,  on,  they  held,  the  excitement 
of  the  tumult  got  into  their  blood — it  mounted  to  their  brains. 
They  were  exalted — drawn  out  of  themselves.  They  shouted  as 
they  ran.    It  was  like  a  battle  in  a  dream. 

Away,  away  !  Up  one  steep  incline  and  down  another ;  over 
dry  nullah  beds  and  skirting  whipping  cane-brakes.  Arcay's  right 
arm  had  lost  all  feeling.  He  was  drowsy  physicaUy,  and  bis 
whole  body  was  becoming  as  dead  and  divorced  from  his  thoughts 
a»  the  wounded  arm,  yet  his  mind  was  alive,  awfully  alive  and 
awake  under  the  spur  of  the  mad  excitement  that  kept  him  pant- 
ing and  struggling  on.  It  seemed  to  them  they  had  been  nmning 
for  hours;  especially  to  Arcay,  who  began  to  feel  the  raeking 
reality  of  lungs  straining  for  air. 

They  had  made  a  detour  out  of  the  jungle,  but  now  they  we|^^ 
in  it  again ;  the  face  of  the  land  was  changed  nevertheless.  Under 
the  lashing  trees  sticky  pools  caught  and  betrayed  their  feet. 
They  fell,  they  slipped,  they  rose,  with  a  growing  eflbrfe'  each 
time,  still  they  floundered,  and  groped,  and  scrambled  on;  till  at 
last  Arcay  failed  to  rise.  He  lay  half  dtead  with  fa^ufk  on  the 
slimy  bank  of  a  pool.  ^  ^  

Somehow  or  another  Durbrow  lifted  mj^^tBT  'Come  on, 
Arcay ! ' 

But  Arcay,  with  an  agonising  catch  in  his  breath,  pushed 
feebly  at  the  compelling  hand.  Then  he  drew  the  other's  head 
to  his  lips.  *  I  tell  you  I'm  done !  I  can't !  It's  no  use,'  he 
whispered.  '  Durbrow,  you're  a  better  man  than  I  am.  I  see  it 
now.    And  she,  too,  will  see  it  some  day ! ' 

'  Here,  lean  against  me !  I  believe  there's  something  left  in 
my  flask,'  gasped  Durbrow.  *  You've  done  one  record,  old  chap. 
No  man  bitten  by  a  four-foot  cobra  has  ever  survived  as  long  as 
this  unless  he  meant  to  survive  for  good.  You'll  be  able  to  start 
again  in  a  minute.' 

Arcay's  eyes  ached.  He  told  himself  that  he  was  not  in  any 
way  the  equal  of  the  staunch  man  at  his  side.  But  he  took 
heart,  and  the  wild  stampede  began  again.    The  wind  behind 
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them  rushed  them  on  remorselessly.  Arcays  arm  was  bleeding 
slowly  drop  by  drop  unheeded. 

IVesently  they  noticed  that  the  thunder  was  growling  from 
further  and  further  away,  though  the  lightning  still  lit  up  the 
black  vault  of  branches  above  them. 

The  pace  of  the  runners  slackened — their  throats  were  rising, 
their  hearts  bursting,  still  they  ploughed  on. 

And  then — and  then  the  wild  noises  lulled,  and  in  five  more 
minutes  they  were  cowering  under  the  first  lash  of  the  rain. 

When  the  dawn  began  to  struggle  with  the  thunder-doud  the 
rain  was  over.  Full  yellow  day  came,  and  the  sun  shot  out  over 
a  world  athrob  and  steaming  with  the  pulse  of  glowing  growth. 

Durbrow  looked  into  his  companion's  eyes.  They  lacked  the 
dull  glaze  of  a  sick  man's.    They  were  weary — that  was  all. 

*  It  is  five  hours  since,'  said  Durbrow. 

Arcay  closed  his  eyes.  *  I'm  too  tired  to  think  it  over  now,' 
he  said  ;  *  but  I  sha'n't  die.    Your  doing,  old  man ! ' 


Whether  it  was  the  immediate  cutting  out  of  the  bite,  or  the 
brandy,  or  the  run  in  the  sting  and  lash  of  the  storm  that  saved 
Arcay,  no  one  will  ever  know  for  certain.  Perhaps  all  three  had 
their  share  in  the  victory  of  energy  over  death.  The  distance 
covered  by  the  two  men  in  five  hours  taxed  them  heavily  to 
retrace  in  treble  that  time.  Indeed  they  might  have  dreamed 
the  whole  frantic  desperate  race  but  for  Arcay's  wounded  arm  and 
the  dead  cobra  in  the  ruins. 


K.  and  Hesketh  Prichakd  (E.  and  H.  Heron). 
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THE  KINGS  DEATH, 

Tlie  sleeping  chamber  of  the  King :  a  candle  bums  dimly  by 
the  cwrtained  bed.  The  arras  stirs  and  two  slaves  enter 
with  daggers.   A  storm  of  wind  rages  without. 

First  Slave :  He  sleeps  ! 

Second  Slave :  He  sleeps,  whom  only  death  shall  rouse 

To  dread  unsleeping  in  another  world. 

First  Slave :  How  long  the  careful  night  has  kept  him  wakeful, 
As  if  sleep^loathed  to  snare  him  for  our  knives. 

Second  Slave :  Yea !  we  have  crouched  so  close  in  quaking  dark 
I  scarce  can  raise  mine  arm :  thou  must  strike  first. 

First  Slave:  The  heavy,  rolling  hours  have  crushed  my 
strength ; 

The  hate,  that  burst  to  such  an  eager  flame 
Within  my  heart,  has  smouldered  to  dull  ash, 
Which  pityjbreathes  to  scatter. 

Second  Slave :  Knoweth  he  pity  ? 

First  Slave  :  Nay  !  he  is  throned  above  his  slaughtered  kin, 
A  reeking  sword  his  sceptre  !    He  hath  broken, 
As  one  across  the  knee  a  faggot  snaps. 
Strong  lives  to  feed  the  blaze  of  his  ambition ! 
Yet,  shall  a  slave's  hand  strike  cold  death  in  him 
For  whom  kings  sweat  as  slaves  ? 

Second  Slave :  Yea !  at  thy  stroke 

One  slave  lies  dead — a  hundred  kings  are  born  ! 
Yea !  every  man  that^breathes  shall  be  a  king ! 
Vast  empires,  beaten  dust  beneath  his  feet, 
Shall  rise  again  and  teem  with^^kingly  men ; 
When  he,  their  death,  is  dead ! 

First  Slave :  How  still  he  sleeps  ! 

The  tempest  shrieks  to' wake  him,  yet  he  slumbers. 
As  seas  that  foam  against  unyielding  scaurs 
The  mad  winds  storm  th^'castle,  wall  and  tower, 
And  are  not  spent.    Hark  !  they  have  found  a  breach — 
Some  latch  unloosed — the  house  is  full  of  wind — 
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It  rushes  wailing  down  the  corridor ; 

It  seeks  the  King — it  cries  on  him  to  waken ; 

Now  'tis  withoat  and  shakes  the  rattling  bolt : 

Lo !  it  has  broken  in,  in  little  gusts, 

I  feel  it  in  my  hair ;  'twill  lay  cold  fingers 

Upon  his  lips,  and  start  him  from  his  sleep. 

See,  it  has  whipt  the  yellow  flame  to  smoke ! 

Second  Slave :  And  now  it  fails :  the  heavy,  hanging  gold 
That  shelters  him  from  night  is  all  unstirred. 

First  Slave :  Even  the  wind  must  pause ! 

Second  Slave :  Twas  but  a  breeze 

To  blow  our  sinking  courage  to  clear  fire ! 
Too  long  we  loiter ;  soon  th*  approaching  day 
Shall  take  us  slaves,  who  clutch  the  arms  of  men 
And  dare  not  plunge  them  save  in  their  own  breasts. 
Come,  let  us  strike  ! 

approach  the  bed  and  draw  aside  the  curtain. 

First  Slave :         The  King !  how  still  he  sleeps  ! 
Can  majesty  in  such  calm  slumber  lie  ? 

Second  Slave :  Come,  falter  not,  strike  home ! 

First  Slave :  Hold !   Hold  thy  hand, 

For  death  has  stolen  a  march  upon  our  hate. 
He  doth  not  breathe! 

Second  Slave :        The  stars  have  wrought  for  us. 
And  we  are  conquerors  with  unbloodied  hands  ! 

First  Slave :  Nay !  Nay !  For  in  our  thoughts  his  life  was 
spilt : 

While  yet  our  bodies  lagged  in  fettered  fear, 

Oar  shafted  breath  sped  on  and  stabbed  his  sleep. 

Oh !  red  for  all  the  world,  across  our  brows 

Our  murderous  thoughts  have  burnt  the  brand  of  Cain  ! 

See,  through  the  window  stares  the  pitiless  day ! 

WiLFRip  Wilson  Gibson. 
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XIV. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  MACCONGLINNE. 

I  FOUND  myself  a  few  days  since  called  upon  to  giye  the  loyal 
toast  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  society  which,  from  causes  which 
I  need  not  go  into,  hap^ns  to  reckon  among  its  members  a  large 
proportion  of  Irishmen.  It  was  inevitable  to  refer  to  the  Royal 
visit  to  Dublin ;  but  wishing  to  do  so  in  terms  which  might  be  as 
little  as  possible  suggestive  of  the  daily  newspaper,  while  they 
should  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  my  company,  I  made  use  of 
the  following  expression :  *  May  Her  Gracious  Majesty  prove  the 
MacConglinne  of  this  generation  to  the  Irish  people.'  The  toast, 
I  need  not  say,  was  drunk  with  Celtic  enthusiasm,  but  I  could 
gather  from  not  a  few  indications  that  my  reference  had  not  been 
appreciated;  and  my  immediate  neighbour  asked  me  to  write 
down  the  exact  words  of  my  toast  to  save  any  blunder  that  might 
arise  from  the  ignorance  of  English  reporters.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  to  my 
friends  this  delightful  legend,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  also 
because  it  illustrates  several  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Irish  character, 
and  among  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  thoroughness  of  Celtic 
humour.  I  mean  this :  an  Englishman's  humour  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  temperament  or  a  mood ;  and  it  gives  place  to  other 
moods,  such  as  choler.  If  an  Englishman  is  in  his  choleric  vein 
and  disposed  to  kill  you,  your  best  way  of  escape  is  to  arouse  his 
dormant  humour,  for  if  he  laughs  you  are  safe.  With  a  Celt,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  same  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
security  in  his  laughter ;  for  in  a  Celt  choler  and  humour  are  not 
mutually  displacing.  The  Englishmen  who  have  been  renowned 
for  their  humour  have  generally  been  peaceable  souls,  not  easily 
provoked,  like  Shakespeare,  whose  constant  epithet  among  his 
contemporaries  was  'gentle,'  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  ir- 
reverend  Mr.  Sterne. 

But  to  come  to  MacConglinne.  His  legend  concerns  his 
exorcising  a  demon  of  voracity  from  an  ancient  king  of  Munster, 
called  Cathal.    It  descends  to  us  in  two  forms,  one  terse  and  one 
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elaborated,  which  may  be  read  in  the  edition  of  Professor  Kono 
Meyer.  Putting  the  two  together  the  story  comes  out  something 
as  follows :  MacConglinne  was  a  scholar  who  wearied  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  cloister,  and  betook  himself  to  the  road  and  the  life 
of  a  wandering  gleeman.  '  This  resolution  came  into  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  on  a  Saturday  eve  exactly  at  Boscommon ;  for  there 
he  was  pursuing  his  reading.  Then  he  sold  the  little  stock  he 
possessed  for  two  wheaten  cakes  and  a  slice  of  old  bacon  with  a 
streak  across  its  middle.  These  he  put  in  his  book-satchel.  And 
on  that  night  two  pointed  shoes  of  hide,  of  seven-folded  dun 
leather,  he  shaped  for  himself.'  He  took  for  companion  a  boy, 
poetically  called  *  the  scabbed  youth,'  and  they  make  their  way 
to  Cork,  where  there  is  a  great  company  of  strangers  assembled, 
including  the  King  of  Munster,  to  keep  the  feast  of  St.  Barre  and 
St.  Nessan.  Unfortunately  our  pilgrims  arrive,  hungry  firom  their 
long  journey,  during  the  preliminary  fast.  They  go  to  the  guest- 
house of  the  monastery,  and  the  Scabbed  Youth  comforts  his 
master  with  the  reflection  that,  fast  or  no  fast,  the  Abbot  will 
treat  a  poet  well  for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

*  This  was  the  way  in  which  they  found  the  guest-house  on 
their  arrivaL  It  was  open.  That  was  one  of  the  days  of  the 
three  things,  viz.  wind  and  snow  and  rain  about  the  door ;  so  that 
the  wind  left  not  a  wisp  of  thatch,  nor  a  speck  of  ashes,  that  it 
did  not  sweep  with  it  through  the  outer  door,  under  the  beds  and 
couches  and  screens  of  the  princely  house.  The  blanket  of  the 
guest-house  was  rolled;  bundled,  in  the  bed,  and  was  full  of  lice 
and  fleas.  No  wonder  truly,  for  it  never  got  its  simning  by  day, 
nor  its  lifting  at  night.  The  bath-tub  of  the  guest-house,  with 
the  water  of  the  night  before  in  it,  was  by  the  side  of  the  door- 
post. The  scholar  took  off  his  shoes  and  washed  his  feet  in  the 
bath-tub,  in  which  he  afterwards  dipped  his  shoes.  He  hung  his 
book-eatchel  on  the  peg  in  the  wall,  took  up  his  shoes,  and 
gathered  his  hands  into  the  blanket,  which  he  tucked  about  his 
legs.  But  truly  as  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  sparks  of 
fire,  or  dew  on  a  May  morning,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  were  the 
lice  and  fleas  nibbling  his  legs,  so  that  weariness  seized  him. 
And  no  one  came  to  visit  him  or  do  reverence  to  him.  This 
came  of  original  sin  and  MacConglinne's  hereditary  sin  and  his 
own  plain-working  bad  luck;  so  that  he  was  detained  without 
drink,  food,  or  washing,  until  every  man  in  Cork  had  gone  to  his 
bed.' 
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At  last  it  occurs  to  the  Abbot  Manchin  to  send  a  messenger 
to  see  if  any  one  is  in  the  guest-house,  and,  if  so,  to  light  a  fire 
and  take  him  his  ration  of  oats.  But  the  scholar  is  in  no  mood 
for  oats,  and  addresses  his  companion  in  satiric  song — 

*  My  lad/  said  MacCooglinne, 

*  Let  us  sing  a  duet ; 
Do  thou  sing  on  the  relish, 

I  will  BiDg  on  the  bread/ 

And  £0  they  sang  as  follows : 

Cork  whose  bells  are  so  sweet, 

Sour  is  its  sand ; 
Except  the  sandy  soil 

There  is  no  food  in  the  land. 

Till  doomsday  will  I  not  eat, 

Or  till  famine  falls  on  the  nation, 
Cork's  ration  of  oats, 

Cork's  oaten  ration. 

The  messenger  remembered  the  quatrains, '  for  his  understand- 
ing was  sharp,'  and  reported  them  to  the  Abbot.  *  Well,'  said 
Manchin,  *  the  ill  word  will  tell  you  the  boy.  little  boys  will  sing 
those  verses  unless  the  words  are  avenged  on  him  that  made  them.' 
And  the  revenge  he  proposed  was  this,  to  strip  the  poet  of  his 
clothes,  and"  lay  scourges  and  Horsewhips  upon  him,  and  then  throw 
him  into  the  river  Lee  till  he  had  enjoyed  *  his  muddy  fill  of  water,' 
then  to  leave  him  all  night  in  the  guest-house  without  clothing, 
except  the  populous  blanket,  and  in  the  morning  the  monks  should 
take  counsel  about  him.  '  Our  counsel,'  added  the  Abbot,  '  shall 
be  no  other  than  his  crucifixion  to-morrow,  for  the  honour  of  me, 
and  St.  Barre,  and  the  Church.'  *  And  then  it  was,'  says  the  chronicle, 
'that  his  hereditary  transgression,  and  his  own  plain-working 
sin  rose  against  MacConglinne ; '  for  he  was  stripped  and  scourged 
and  thrown  into  the  Lee,  and  lay  in  the  guest-house  till  morning. 
In  the  morning  the  monks  assemble  in  the  guest-house,  and 
although  his  poem  cannot  legally  be  brought  under  the  head  of 
blasphemy,  he  is  nevertheless  condemned  to  crucifixion  on  the 
morrow.   Then  he  asks  a  boon. 

*  A  boon  for  me,'  said  MacConglinne,  '  for  the  sake  of  Barre, 
whose  festival  is  to-night.  My  fill  of  drink  and  food,  and  your 
own  bed  with  its  bedding,  both  quilt  and  cover.'  *  For  the  sake 
of  our  patron  I  will  grant  it,'  said  the  Abbot.  After  having  eaten 
and  drunk  his  fill,  MacConglinne  lay  down,  and  a  heavy  slumber 
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fell  upon  him.  Then  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  cleric  approach  him. 
He  wore  a  white  mantle  with  a  golden  brooch,  a  large  silken  shiit 
next  his  white  skin,  and  long  white-grey  curly  hair.  He  said : 
*  You  sleep  well,  and  you  awaiting  death.'  *  Who  are  you  ? '  said 
MacConglinne.  *  Mura,'  ^  said  he.  '  I  have  come  to  help  yon.' 
^  What  help  is  it  ? '  said  MacConglinne.  '  Bemember  this  vision,' 
said  Mura,  '  and  recite  it  in  the  presence  of  King  Cathal,  and  yon 
will  cure  him  from  his  craving.'  Mura  then  sang  the  vision,  and 
MacConglinne  remembered  it.  On  the  morrow  he  was  taken  to 
a  gathering  of  the  men  of  Munster  to  be  crucified.  Cathal  and 
the  nobles  of  Munster  were  there.  Cathal  said  he  would  not 
crucify  a  bard,  but  the  clerics  might  do  it  themselves,  for  it  was 
they  that  knew  the  wrong  he  had  done.  MacConglinne,  however, 
having  no  zeal  for  immediate  crucifixion  and  having  also  now  a 
mission  from  his  patron  saint',  set  his  wit  to  devise  delays.  He 
asks  a  boon  of  the  monks,  *  My  fill  of  water  and  let  me  draw  it 
myself.'  The  boon  being  granted,  and  pledges  given  for  its  ful- 
filment, he  is  taken  to  the  well,  lies  down,  puts  his  finger  through 
the  loop  of  his  brooch,  dips  the  pin  into  the  well,  and  so  draws  a 
drop  at  a  time ;  and  when  his  guards  grow  tired  of  waiting,  he 
thus  addresses  them : 

*  Your  own  treachery  has  come  upon  you,  ye  curs  and  robbers, 
ye  monks  of  Cork !  When  I  was  in  my  cell,  what  I  used  to  do 
was  to  hoard  what  bits  might  reach  me  during  five  or  six  days, 
and  then  eat  them  in  one  night,  drinking  my  fill  of  water  after- 
wards. This  would  sustain  me  to  the  end  of  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  anything  else,  and  it  would  not  harm  me.  I  shall 
be  three  days  and  nights  subsisting  on  what  I  have  eaten  just 
now,  three  days  and  nights  more  doing  penance,  and  another  three 
days  and  nights  drinking  water,  for  I  have  pledges  in  my  hands ; 
I  vow  it  to  Ood  and  St.  Barre,  whose  I  am  here,'  said  MacConglinne, 
'  though  neither  high  nor  low  of  the  monks  of  Cork  shotdd  leave 
the  place  where  they  are,  but  should  all  go  to  death  in  one  night, 
and  Manchin  before  all  or  after  all,  to  death  and  hell ;  since  I  am 
sure  of  heaven  and  shall  be  in  the  Presence,  to  which  there  is 
neither  end  nor  decay.' 

This  story  was  told  to  the  monks  of  Cork,  who  quickly  held 
a  meeting,  and  the  upshot  of  the  meeting  was  that  MacConglinne 
should  have  a  blessing  on  his  going  in  humility  to  be  crucified  or 

*  St.  Mura  was  abbot  Jand  founder  of  the  monaeteiy  of  Fahan,  co.  Dooe^ 
MacCongUnne's  birthplace. 
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else  that  nine  persons  should  surround  him  to  guard  him  until 
he  died  where  he  was,  that  he  might  be  crucified  afterwards. 
That  message  was  delivered  to  MacConglinne.  '  '  It  is  a  sentence 
of  curs,'  said  he.  *  Nevertheless,  whatever  will  come  of  it,  we  will 
go  in  humility.* 

The  monks  of  Cork,  who  began  to  be  a  little  weary  and 
ashamed  of  the  whole  affair,  now  asked  for  a  respite  till  morning  ; 
but  Manchin  refused.  So  MacConglinne  is  taken  to  the  Foxes' 
Wood,  and  an  axe  put  in  his  hand,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  cut 
his  passion-tree,  which  he  bore  on  his  back  to  the  green  of  Cork ; 
and  as  it  is  by  that  time  too  late  to  crucify  him  there  and  then, 
for  vespers  must  be  sung,  he  is  tied  to  a  pillar  till  the  morning. 
In  the  night  he  is  comforted  by  an  angel,  and  Manchin,  also,  has 
a  revelation  that  MacConglinne  has  been  sent  for  the  salvation  of 
King  Cathal  from  the  devil  of  voracity  that  possesses  him.  In 
the  morning,  therefore,  he  grants  him  his  life,  and  is  for  speeding 
him  on  his  errand  to  the  King.  Bat  MacConglinne,  now  that  his 
life  is  secure,  is  somewhat  coy  of  renouncing  the  glories  of 
martyrdom.  *The  windows  of  heaven,'  he  says,  *are  open  to 
receive  me,  and  all  the  faithful,  from  Adam  and  Abel  his  son, 
even  to  the  faithful  one  who  went  to  heaven  in  this  very  moment, 
are  all  chanting  in  expectation  of  my  soul,  that  I  may  enter 
heaven.  The  nine  orders  of  heaven,  with  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
are  awaiting  my  soul.  I  care  not  though  Cathal  MacFinguine 
and  the  men  of  Munster,  along  with  all  the  Southern  Half,  and 
the  people  of  Cork,  and  Manchin  first  or  last,  should  go  to  death 
and  hell  in  one  night,  while  I  myself  shall  be  in  the  unity  of  the 
Trinity.'  Nevertheless  the  present  of  a  certain  much-esteemed 
cloak  of  Abbot  Manchin's  reconciles  him  to  life. 

He  does  not  go,  however,  straight  to  the  King,  but  to  the 
King*8  host,  whom  he  finds  in  great  lamentation  at  being  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home.  He  asks  what  reward  would  be  given 
him  if  the  King's  appetite  could  be  restrained,  and  he  is  promised 
*  a  white  sheep  for  every  house  and  for  every  fold  from  Cam  to 
Cork.'  The  conditions  MacConglinne  makes  before  accepting  the 
oflFer  are  worth  quoting  in  full;  they  show  the  true  Celtic 
appreciation  of  poetry  and  the  things  of  the  mind,  and  also  the 
true  Celtic  appreciation  of  the  indifierence  of  the  Celtic  character 
to  the  binding  nature  of  an  engagement  to  pay  rent  and  rates  : 

'  I  wiU  take  that,'  said  MacConglinne,  *  provided  that  kings 
and  lords  of  land,  poets  and  satirists  are  pledged  to  me  for  the 
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deliveiy  of  my  dues  and  for  their  fulfilment,  so  that  they  shall 
reach  me  in  full — viz.  kings  to  enforce  the  dues ;  lords  of  land  to 
keep  spending  on  the  collectors,  while  they  are  levying  my  dues, 
food  and  drink  and  necessaries ;  poets  to  scathe  and  revile  if  I 
am  cheated  of  my  dues ;  and  satirists  to  scatter  the  satires  and 
sing  them  against  thee  and  thy  children  and  thy  race  unless  my 
dues  reach  me.' 

The  method  MacConglinne  employs  to  cure  the  King  and 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  greed  seems,  to  a  modem  reader  and  a 
Saxon,  needlessly  elaborate ;  but  it  has  several  points  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  moral  elements.  The  scholar  first 
attracts  the  King's  attention  by  sharpening  his  teeth  on  a  grind- 
stone, and,  when  he  is  noticed,  explains  that  strangers  will  scoff 
to  see  the  King  eating  and  the  scholar  himgry. 

'  "  True,"  said  Cathal,  giving  him  an  apple  and  jamming  two 
or  three  into  his  own  mouth.  (During  the  space  of  three  half- 
years  that  the  fiend  abode  in  the  throat  of  Cathal  MacFinguine 
he  had  not  performed  such  an  act  of  humanity  as  the  giving  of 
that  one  wild  apple  to  MacConglinne  after  it  had  been  eamc^y 
asked.y 

What  follows  seems  the  prototype  of  several  passages  in 
*  Twelfth  Night '  where  Feste  plays  the  beggar. 

* "  Better  two  things  than,  one  in  learning,"  said  MacCon- 
glinne. 

'  He  flung  him  another. 

'    The  number  of  the  Trinity ! " 

'  He  gives  him  one. 

'  "  The  four  books  of  the  Gospel." 

*  He  threw  him  one. 

*  "  The  five  books  of  Moses." 

*  He  flung  him  one. 

*  The  first  numerical  article  which  consists  of  its  own  parts 
and  divisions — viz.  the  number  six ;  for  its  half  is  three,  its  third 
is  two,  and  its  sixth  is  one.    Give  me  the  sixth." 

'  He  cast  him  one  apple. 

' "  The  seven  things  which  were  prophesied  of  thy  God  on 
earth — ^viz.  His  Conception,  &c." 

*  He  gave  him  one. 

'  '*  The  eight  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel,  0  prince  of  kingly 
judgments ! " 

*  He  threw  him  one. 
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*  **  The  nine  orders  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  0  royal  champion 
of  the  world!" 

'  He  gave  him  one. 

*  The  tenth  is  the  order  of  mankind,  0  defender  of  the 
province ! " 

*  He  cast  him  an  apple. 

*  "  The  imperfect  number  of  the  Apostles  after  sin/* 

*  He  flung  him  one. 

*  "  The  perfect  number  of  the  Apostles  after  sin,  even  though 
they  had  committed  transgreseion." 

*  He  threw  him  one. 

* "  The  triumph  beyond  triumphs,  and  the  perfect  number, 
Christ  with  His  Apostles." 

*  "  Verily,  by  St.  Barre,"  said  Cathal,  "  thoult  devour  me  if 
thou  pursue  me  any  further."  Cathal  flung  him  hide,  apples  and 
all,  so  that  there  was  neither  comer  nor  nook  nor  floor  nor  bed 
that  the  apples  did  not  reach.  They  were  not  nearer  to  Mac- 
Conglinne  than  to  all  else,  but  they  were  the  farther  from 


The  next  step  in  the  process  is  to  induce  Cathal  to  fast  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  which  MacConglinne  accomplishes  by  begging  a 
boon  (as  usual  exacting  pledges  for  its  folfilment),  and  then 
asking  Cathal  to  fast  with  him.  After  the  fast  has  been  extended 
to  the  second  night  with  a  three  hours'  sermon  thrown  in, 
MacConglinne  prepared  a  feast  of  'juicy  old  bacon,  and  tender 
comed-beef  and  full-fleshed  wether,  and  honey  in  the  comb,  and 
English  salt  on  a  beautiful  polished  dish  of  white  silver,'  and  so 
well  did  he  play  the  cook,  rubbing  the  honey  and  the  salt  into 
one  piece  after  another,  that  *  big  as  the  pieces  were  that  were 
before  the  fire,  there  dropped  not  to  the  ground  out  of  these  four 
pieces  as  much  as  would  quench  a  spark  of  a  candle ;  but  what 
there  was  of  relish  in  them  went  into  their  very  centre.'  Then 
having  given  orders  to  the  strongest  of  the  warriors  to  bind 
Cathal,  he  placed  the  joints  before  him,  and  cutting  off  the  juiciest 
morsels  passed  them  one  by  one  before  the  King's  mouth  into  his 
own,  and  told  him,  while  this  vicarious  meal  proceeded,  the  vision 
he  had  been  vouchsafed  by  St.  Mura,  the  tale  of  a  marvellous  land 
where  everything  was  made  of  cheese  or  beef  fat,  and  where  it  was 
possible  even  to  be  drowned  in  gravy. 

'  At  the  pleasure  of  the  recital  and  the  recounting  of  these 
many  various  pleasant  viands,  the  lawless  beast  that  abode  within 


Cathal.' 
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Catbal  Mac  Fingoinne  came  forth,  until  it  was  licking  ita  lips 
outside  his  head.  One  time,  when  one  of  the  pieces  was  put  to 
the  King's  mouth,  the  son  of  malediction  darted  forth,  fixed  his 
two  claws  in  the  piece  that  was  in  the  student's  hand,  and  taking 
it  with  him  across  the  hearth  to  the  other  side  bore  it  below  the 
cauldron  that  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  And  the  cauldron 
was  overturned  on  him.  Some  story-tellers  relate,  however,  that 
it  went  down  the  throat  of  the  priest's  gillie ;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
the  books  of  Cork,  which  state  that  he  was  put  into  the  cauldron 
and  burned  under  it.  The  King  was  taken  to  a  sleeping  chamber, 
and  the  great  house  was  emptied  and  burnt  afterwards.  Next 
morning  the  King  arose,  and  what  he  ate  was  no  more  than  a  child 
of  a  month  would  eat.' 

To  some  readers  the  somewhat  Babelaisian  story  of  the  Land 
of  Fat  may  be  more  interesting  than  the  legend  upon  which  it 
has  been  grafted ;  but  with  most  people  in  this  dyspeptic  century 
a  little  of  it  will  go  a  long  way.    Here  is  a  specimen  passage  : 

'  Then  in  the  harbour  of  the  lake  before  me  I  saw  a  juicy 
little  coracle  of  beef  &t,  with  its  coating  of  tallow,  with  its  thwarts 
of  curds,  with  its  prow  of  lard,  with  its  stem  of  butter,  with  its 
thole  pins  of  marrow,  with  its  oars  of  flitches  of  old  boar  in  it. 
Indeed,  she  was  a  sound  craft  in  which  we  embarked.  Then  we 
rowed  across  the  wide  expanse  of  New-milk  Lake,  through  seas 
of  broth,  past  river-mouths  of  mead,  over  swelling  boisterous  waves 
of  butter-milk,  by  perpetual  pools  of  gravy,  past  woods  dewy  with 
meat  juice,  past  springs  of  savoury  lard,  by  islands  of  cheeses,  by 
hard  rocks  of  rich  tallow,  by  headlands  of  old  curds,  along  strands 
of  dry  cheese ;  until  we  reached  the  firm,  level  beach  between 
Butter-mount  and  Milk-lake  and  Curd-point  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pass  to  the  country  of  O'Early-eating.  Every  oar  we  plied 
in  New-milk  Lake  would  send  its  sea-sand  of  cheese  curd  to  the 
surfece.' 


Ubbanus  Sylvan. 
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Tonsi  les  raisonnements  des  hommcs  ne  valent  pas  un  sentiment  d*ane 
femme. 

It  would  seem  that  Lory  de  Vasselot  had  played  the  part  of  a 
stormy  petrel  when  he  visited  Paris,  for  that  calm  FrenchmaD, 
the  Baron  de  M^lide,  packed  his  wife  off  to  Provence  the  same 
night,  and  the  letter  that  Lory  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Susini, 
reaching  Olmeta  three  days  later,  aroused  its  recipient  from  a 
contemplative  perusal  of  the  '  Petit  Bastiais '  as  if  it  had  been 
a  bomb-shell. 

The  abbe  threw  aside  his  newspaper  and  cigarette.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  had  been  on  his  feet  all  day, 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  over  his  widespread  parish,  interfering 
in  this  man's  business  and  that  woman's  quarrels  with  that 
hastiness  which  usually  characterises  the  doings  of  such  as 
pride  themselves  ujwn  their  capability  for  action  and  contempt 
for  mere  passive  thought.  It  was  now  evening,  and  a  blessed 
cool  air  was  stealing  down  from  the  mountains.  Successive  days 
of  unbroken  sunshine  had  burnt  all  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  had  almost  dried  up  the  Aliso,  which  crept,  a  mere  rivulet 
in  its  stormy  bed,  towards  St.  Florent  and  the  sea. 

Susini  went  to  the  window  of  his  little  room  and  opened  the 
wooden  shutters.  His  house  is  next  to  the  church  at  Olmeta 
and  faces  north-west;  so  that  in  the  summer  the  evening  sun 
glares  acroES  the  valley  into  its  windows.  He  was  no  great 
scholar,  and  had  but  a  poor  record  in  the  archives  of  the  college 
at  Corte.  Lory  de  Vasselot  had  written  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
letter  was  a  long  one.  Susini  read  it  once,  and  was  turning 
it  to  read  again,  when,  glancing  out  of  the  window,  he  saw 
Denise  cross  the  Place,  and  go  into  the  church. 
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*  Ah ! '  he  said  aloud,  '  that  will  save  me  a  long  walk.' 

Then  he  read  the  letter  again,  with  curt  nods  of  the  head 
from  titne  to  time,  as  if  Lory  were  making  points  or  giving 
minute  instructions.  He  folded  the  letter,  placed  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  cassock,  and  gave  himself  a  smart  tap  on  the  chest, 
as  if  to  indicate  that  this  was  the  moment  and  himself  the  man. 
He  was  brisk  and  full  of  self-confidence,  managing,  interfering, 
commanding,  as  all  true  Corsicans  are.  He  took  his  hat,  hardly 
paused  to  blow  the  dust  ofif  it,  and  hurried  out  into  the  sunlit 
Place.  He  went  rather  slowly  up  the  church  steps,  however,  for 
he  was  afraid  of  Denise.  Her  youth,  and  something  spring-like 
and  mystic  in  her  being,  disturbed  him,  made  him  uneasy  and 
shy ;  which  was  perhaps  his  reason  for  drawing  aside  the  heavy 
leather  curtain  and  going  into  the  church,  instead  of  waiting  for 
her  outside.  He  preferred  to  meet  her  on  his  own  ground — ^in 
the  chill  air,  heavy  with  the  odour  of  stale  incense,  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  that  place  where  he  laid  down,  in  blunt  language,  his 
own  dim  reading  of  God's  law. 

He  stood  just  within  the  curtain,  looking  at  Denise,  who  was 
praying  on  one  of  the  low  chairs  a  few  yards  away  from  him ; 
and  he  was  betrayed  into  a  characteristic  impatience  when  she 
remained  longer  on  her  knees  than  he  (as  a  man)  deemed 
necessary  at  that  moment.  He  showed  his  impatience  by 
shufiSing  with  his  feet,  and  still  Denise  took  no  notice. 

The  abb^,  by  chance  or  instinct,  slipped  his  hand  within  his 
cassock,  and  drew  out  the  letter  which  he  had  just  received. 
The  rustle  of  the  thin  paper  brought  Denise  to  her  feet  in  a 
moment,  facing  him. 

*  The  French  mail  has  arrived,'  said  the  priest. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Denise,  quickly,  looking  down  at  his  hands. 
They  were  alone  in  the  church,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 

never  very  well  attended ;  and  the  abb^,  who  had  not  that  respect 
for  God  or  man  which  finds  expression  in  a  lowered  voice,  spoke 
in  his  natural  tones. 

*  And  I  have  news  which  affects  you,  mademoiselle*' 

*  I  suppose  that  any  news  of  France  must  do  that,'  replied 
Denise,  with  some  spirit. 

*  Of  course — of  course,'  said  the  abbe,  rubbing  his  chin  with 
his  forefinger,  and  making  a  rasping  sound  on  that  shaven 
surface. 

He  reflected  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  Denise  made,  in 
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her  turn,  a  hasty  movement  of  impatience.  She  had  only  met 
the  abb^  once  or  twice ;  and  all  thai  she  knew  of  him  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  an  imperious  way  with  him  which  aroused  a 
spirit  of  opposition  in  herself. 

*  Well,  Monsieur  I'Abb^,'  she  said,  *  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  It  is  that  Mademoiselle  Brun  and  yourself  will  have  but  two 
hours  to  prepare  for  your  departure  from  the  Casa  Perucca/  he 
answered.  And  he  drew  out  a  large  silver  watch,  which  he  con- 
sulted with  the  quiet  air  of  a  commander. 

Denise  glanced  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  then  smiled. 

*By  whose  orders.  Monsieur  TAbb^?'  she  inquired  with  a 
dangerous  gentleness. 

Then  the  priest  realised  that  she  meant  fight,  and  all  his 
combativeness  leapt,  as  it  were,  to  meet  hers.  His  eyes  flashed 
in  the  gloom  of  the  twilit  church. 

'  I,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  with  that  humility  which  is  naught 
but  an  aggravated  form  of  pride.  He  tapi)ed  himself  on  the 
chest  with  such  emphasis  that  a  cloud  of  dust  flew  out  of  his 
cassock,  and  he  blew  defiance  at  her  through  it.  '  I — who  speak; 
take  the  liberty  of  making  this  suggestion.  I,  the  Abb4  Susini 
— and  your  humble  servant.* 

Which  was  not  true:  for  he  was  no  man's  servant,  and 
only  oflFered  to  heaven  a  half-defiant  allegiance.  Denise  wanted 
to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  held  crushed  within  his 
fingers  ;  so  she  restrained  an  impulse  to  answer  him  hastily,  and 
merely  laughed.  The  priest  thought  that  he  had  gained  his 
point. 

'  I  can  give  you  two  hours,'  he  said,  *  in  which  to  make  your 
preparations.  At  seven  o'clock  I  shall  arrive  at  the  Casa  Perucca 
with  a  carriage,  in  which  to  conduct  Mademoiselle  Brun  and 
yourself  to  St.  Florent,  where  a  yacht  is  awaiting  you.' 

Denise  bit  her  lip  impatiently,  and  watched  the  thin  brown 
fingers  that  were  clenched  round  the  letter. 

*  Then  what  is  your  news  from  France  ? '  she  asked.  *  From 
whence  is  your  letter — from  the  front  ? ' 

*  It  is  from  Paris,'  answered  the  abb^,  unfolding  the  paper 
carelessly;  and  Denise  would  not  have  been  human  had  she 
resisted  the  temptation  to  try  and  decipher  it. 

«And  ?' 

*  And/  continue  the  abb^,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  '  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  mademoiselle.    You  must  quit  Perucca  before 
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the  morning.  The  news  is  bad,  I  tell  you  frankly.  The  empire 
is  tottering  to  its  fidl,  and  the  news  that  I  have  in  secret  will  be 
known  all  over  Corsica  to-morrow.  Who  knows  ?  the  island  may 
flare  up  like  a  heap  of  bracken,  and  no  one  bearing  a  French 
name,  or  known  to  have  French  sympathies,  will  be  safe.  You 
know  how  you  yourself  are  regarded  in  Olmeta.  It  is  foolhardy 
to  venture  here  this  evening.' 

Denise  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She  had  plenty  of  spirit, 
and,  at  all  events,  that  courage  which  refuses  to  admit  the 
existence  of  danger.  Perhaps  she  was  not  thinking  of  danger, 
or  of  herself,  at  all. 

'Then  the  Count  Lory  de  Vasselot  has  ordered  us  out  of 
('orsica  ? '  she  asked. 

'Mademoiselle,  we  are  wasting  time,'  answered  the  priest, 
folding  the  letter,  and  replacing  it  in  his  pocket.  *  A  yacht  is 
awaiting  you  oflf  St.  Florent,  all  is  organised  ' 

*  By  the  Count  Lory  de  Vasselot  ? ' 
The  abbe  stamped  his  foot  impatiently. 

'  Bon  Dieu,  mademoiselle ! '  he  cried,  '  you  will  make  me  lose 
my  temper.  The  yacht,  I  tell  you,  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
and  by  to-morrow  morning  it  will  be  halfway  to  France.  You 
cannot  stay  here.  You  must  make  your  choice  between  return- 
ing to  France  and  going  into  the  Watrin  barracks  at  Basb'a. 
Colonel  Gilbert  will,  I  fancy,  know  how  to  make  you  obey  him. 
And  all  Corsica  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Gilbert — though  no 
one  but  Colonel  Gilbert  knows  that.' 

He  spoke  rapidly,  thrusting  forward  his  dark,  eager  face,  for- 
getting all  his  shyness,  glaring  defiance  into  her  quiet  eyes. 

*  There,  mademoiselle — and  now  your  answer  ? ' 

*  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Count  Lory  de  Vasselot  attended 
to  his  own  affairs  at  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot,  and  the  interests  he 
has  there  ?  *  replied  Denise,  turning  away  from  his  persistent  eyes. 

And  the  abbe*s  face  dropped  as  if  she  had  shot  him. 
'  Good ! '  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.    '  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.    You  refuse  to  go  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Denise,  going  towards  the  door  with  a  high 
head,  and,  it  is  possible,  an  aching  heart.  For  the  two  often  go 
together. 

And  the  abb^,  a  man  little  given  to  the  concealment  of  his 
feelings,  shook  his  fist  at  the  leather  curtain  as  it  fell  into  place 
behind  her. 
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'  Ah — these  women ! '  he  said  aloud.  *  A  secret  that  is  thirty 
years  old ! ' 

Denise  hurried  down  the  steps  and  away  from  the  village. 
She  knew  that  the  postman,  having  passed  through  Olmeta,  must 
now  be  on  the  high-road  on  his  way  to  Perucca,  and  she  felt  sure 
that  he  must  have  in  his  bag  the  letter  of  which  she  had  followed, 
in  imagination,  the  progress  during  the  last  three  days. 

*  Now  it  is  in  the  train  from  Paris  to  Marseilles ;  now  it  is  on 
board  the  Persivirance^  steaming  across  the  Gulf  of  Lions,'  had 
been  her  thought  night  and  morning.  *  Now  it  is  at  Bastia,'  she 
had  imagined  on  waking  at  dawn  that  day.  And  at  length  she 
had  it. now,  in  thought,  close  to  her  on  the  Olmeta  road  in  front 
of  her. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  she  caught  sight  of  the  postman,  trudg- 
ing along  beneath  the  heavy  chestnut  trees.  Then  at  length  she 
overtook  him,  and  he  stopped  to  open  the  bag  slung  across  his 
shoulder.  He  was  a  silent  man,  who  saluted  her  awkwardly,  and 
handed  her  several  letters  and  a  newspaper.  With  another  salu- 
tation he  walked  on,  leaving  Denise  standing  by  the  low  wall  of 
the  road  alone.  There  was  only  one  letter  for  her.  She  turned 
it  over  and  examined  the  seal :  a  bare  sword  with  a  gay  French 
motto  beneath  it — the  device  of  the  Vasselots. 

She  opened  the  envelope  after  a  long  pause.  It  contained 
nothing  but  her  own  travel-stained  letter,  of  which  the  seal  had  not 
been  broken.  And,  as  she  thoughtfully  examined  both  envelopes, 
there  glistened  in  her  eyes  that  light  which  it  is  vouchsafed  to  a 
few  men  to  see,  and  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  light  of 
heaven  that  ever  illumines  this  poor  earth.  For  love  has,  among 
others,  this  peculiarity  :  that  it  may  live  in  the  same  heart  with 
a  great  anger,  and  seems  to  gain  only  strength  from  the  proximity. 

Denise  replaced  the  two  letters  in  her  pocket  and  walked  on. 
A  carriage  passed  her,  and  she  received  a  curt  bow  and  salutation 
from  the  Abbe  Susini,  who  was  in  it.  The  carriage  turned  to  the 
right  at  the  cross-roads,  and  rattled  down  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  Vasselot.    Denise's  head  went  an  inch  higher  at  the  sight  of  it. 

*  I  met  the  Abbe  Susini  at  Olmeta,'  she  said  to  Mademoiselle 
Bran,  a  few  minutes  later  in  the  great  bare  drawing-room  of  the 
Oasa  Perucca.  *  And  he  transmitted  the  Count  de  Yasselot's 
command  that  we  should  leave  the  Casa  Perucca  to-night  for 
France.  I  suggested  that  the  order  should  be  given  to  the  Chateau 
de  Vasselot  instead  of  the  Casa  Perucca,  and  the  abbe  took  me  at 
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my  word.    He  has  gone  to  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot  now  in  a 
carriage.' 

Mademoiselle  Bnin,  who  was  busy  with  her  work  near  the 
window,  laid  aside  her  needle  and  looked  at  Denise.  She  had  a 
faculty  of  instantly  going,  as  it  were,  to  the  essential  part  of  a 
question  and  tearing  the  heart  out  of  it :  which  faculty  is,  with 
all  respect;  more  a  masculine  than  a  feminine  quality.  She 
ignored  the  side-issues  and  pounced,  as  it  were,  upon  the  central 
thread — the  reason  that  Lory  de  Vasselot  had  had  for  sending 
such  an  order.  She  rose  and  tore  open  the  newspaper,  glanced  at 
the  war  news,  and  laid  it  aside.  Then  she  opened  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  herself.  It  was  on  superlatively  thick  paper  and  bore 
a  coronet  in  one  comer. 

*My  Dear'  (it  ran), 
*  This  much  I  have  learnt  from  two  men  who  will  tell  me 
nothing — France  is  lost.    The  Holy  Virgin  help  us  ! 

*  Your  devoted 

*  Jane  de  AI£lide.' 

Mademoiselle  Brun  turned  away  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  with  her  back  to  Denise  for  some  moments.  At  length  she 
came  back,  and  the  girl  saw  something  in  the  grey  and  wizened 
face  which  stirred  her  heart,  she  knew  not  why;  for  all  great 
thoughts  and  high  qualities  have  power  to  illumine  the  humblest 
countenance. 

*  You  may  stay  here  if  you  like,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  *  bat 
I  am  going  back  to  France  to-night.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

For  reply  Mademoiselle  Brun  handed  her  the  Baroness  de 
Maude's  letter. 

*  Yes,'  said  Denise,  when  she  had  read  the  note.  *  But  I  do 
not  understand.' 

*  No.  Because  you  never  knew  your  father — the  bravest  roan 
God  ever  created.    But  some  other  man  will  teach  you  someday/ 

*  Teach  me  what  ? '  asked  Denise,  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
little  woman.    *  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ? ' 

*  Of  that  of  which  Lory  de  Vasselot,  and  Henri  de  M^lide,  and 
Jane,  and  all  good  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  are  thinking  at 
this  moment — of  France,  and  only  France,'  said  Mademoiselle 
Brun ;  and  out  of  her  mouse-like  eyes  there  shone,  at  that  mom«»^ 
the  soul  of  a  man — and  of  a  brave  man. 
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Her  lips  quivered  for  a  moment,  before  she  shut  them  with  a 
snap.  Perhaps  Denise  wanted  to  be  persuaded  to  return  to  France. 
Perhaps  the  blood  that  ran  in  her  veins  was  stirred  by  the  spirit 
of  Mademoiselle  Brun,  whose  arguments  were  short  and  sharp,  as 
became  a  woman  much  given  to  economy  in  words.  At  all  events, 
the  girl  listened  in  silence  while  mademoiselle  explained  that 
even  two  women  might,  in  some  minute  degree,  help  France  at 
this  moment.  For  patriotism,  like  courage,  is  infectious  ;  and  it 
is  a  poor  heart  that  hurries  to  abandon  a  sinking  ship. 

It  thus  came  about  that,  soon  after  sunset,  Mademoiselle  Brun 
and  Denise  hurried  down  to  the  cross-roads  to  intercept  the  carriage, 
of  which  they  could  perceive  the  lights  slowly  approaching  across 
the  dark  valley  of  Vasselot. 


It  was  almost  dark  when  the  abba's  carriage  reached  the  valley 
and  the  driver  paused  to  light  the  two  stable-lanterns  tied  with 
string  to  the  dilapidated  lamp-brdckets.  The  abb^  was  impatient, 
and  fidgeted  in  his  seat.  He  was  at  heart  an  autocrat,  and  hated 
to  be  defied  even  by  one  over  whom  he  could  not  pretend  to  have 
control.    He  snapped  his  finger  and  thumb  as  he  thought  of  Denise. 

*  She  puzzles  me/  he  muttered.  '  What  does  she  want  ?  Bon 
Dieu !  what  does  she  want  ? ' 

Then  he  spoke  angrily  to  the  driver,  whose  movements  were 
slow  and  clumsy. 

*  At  all  events  my  task  is  easier  here,'  he  consoled  himself  by 
saying  as  the  carriage  approached  the  chateau,  *  now  that  I  am  rid 
of  these  women.' 

At  last  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  slope  leading  up  to  the  half- 
ruined  house,  which  loomed  against  the  evening  sky  immediately 
above  them ;  and  the  driver  pulled  up  his  restive  horses  with  an 
air  significant  of  arrival. 

'  Eight  up  to  the  chateau,'  cried  the  Abb6  from  beneath  the 
hood. 

But  the  man  made  no  movement,  and  sat  on  the  box  muttering 
to  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


\^ITHOUT  DRUM  OR  TRUMPET. 


Wc  do  squint  each  through  his  loophole, 
And  ihen  dream  broad  heaven 
Is  but  the  patch  we  see. 
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*  What ! '  cried  the  abbe,  who  had  caught  some  words.  *  Jean 
has  the  evil  eye  1  What  of  Jean's  evil  eye  ?  Here,  I  will  give 
you  my  rosary  to  put  round  your  coward's  neck.  No !  Then 
down  you  get,  my  friend.    You  can  wait  here  till  we  come  back.' 

As  he  spoke  he  leapt  out,  and  climbing  into  the  box,  pushed 
the  driver  unceremoniously  from  his  seat,  snatching  the  reins  and 
whip  from  his  hands. 

*  H6  !  *  he  cried.    '  Allons,  my  little  ones ! ' 

And  with  whip  and  voice  he  urged  the  horses  up  the  slope  at 
a  canter,  while  the  carriage  swayed  across  from  one  great  tree  to 
another.  They  reached  the  summit  in  safety,  and  the  priest 
pulled  the  horses  up  at  the  great  door — the  first  carriage  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  that  spot  for  nearly  a  generation.  He  twisted 
the  reins  round  the  whip-socket,  and  clambering  down  rang  the 
great  bell.  It  answered  to  his  imperious  summons  by  the  hollow 
clang  that  betrays  an  empty  house.  No  one  came.  He  stood 
without,  drumming  with  his  fist  on  the  doorpost.  Then  he 
turned  to  listen.  Some  one  was  approaching  from  the  darkness 
of  the  trees.  But  it  was  only  the  driver  following  sullenly  on 
foot. 

*  Here ! '  said  the  priest,  recognising  him.  '  Go  to  your  horses ! ' 
As  he  spoke  he  was  already  untying  one  of  the  stable-lanterns 

that  swung  at  the  lamp-bracket.  His  eyes  gleamed  beneath  the 
brim  of  his  broad  hat.    He  was  quick  and  anxious.  . 

*  Wait  here  till  I  come  back,'  he  said ;  and,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall,  he  disappeared  among  the  low  bushes. 

There  was  another  way  in,  by  a  door  half  hidden  among  the 
ivy,  which  Jean  used  for  his  mysterious  comings  and  goings,  and 
of  which  the  Abb6  had  a  key.  He  had  brought  it  with  him  to- 
night by  a  lucky  chance.  He  had  to  push  aside  the  ivy  which 
hung  from  the  walls  in  great  ropes,  and  only  found  the  keyhole 
after  a  hurried  search.  Bat  the  lock  was  in  good  order.  Jean,  it 
appeared,  was  a  careful  man. 

Susini  hurried  through  a  long  passage  to  the  little  round 
room  where  the  Count  de  Vasselot  had  lived  so  long.  He  stopped 
with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  snifi*ed  aloud.  The  atmosphere  was 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco,  and  yet  there  could  be 
detected  the  sweeter  odour  of  smoke  scarcely  «old.  The  room 
must  have  been  inhabited  only  a  few  hours  ago.  The  abbe 
opened  the  window,  and  the  smell  of  carnations  swept  in  like  the 
breath  of  another  world.    He  returned  to  the  room,  and,  opening 
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his  lantern,  lighted  a  candle  that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece.  He 
looked  round.  Sundry  small  articles  in  daily  use — the  count's 
pipe,  his  old  brass  tobacco-box :  a  few  such  things  that  a  man 
lives  with,  and  puts  in  his  pocket  when  he  goes  away — were 
missing. 

'  Buon  Diou !  Buon  Diou !  Buon  Diou — gone !  *  muttered 
the  prie&t,  lapsing  into  his  native  dialect.  He  looked  around  him 
with  keen  eyes — at  the  blackened  walls,  at  the  carpet  worn  into 
holes.  *That  Jean  must  have  known  something  that  I  do  not 
know.    All  the  same,  I  shall  look  through  the  house.' 

He  blew  out  the  candle,  and  taking  the  lantern  quitted  the 
room.  He  searched  the  whole  house — passing  from  empty  room 
to  empty  room.  The  reception-rooms  were  huge  and  sparingly 
furnished  with  those  thin-legged  chairs  and  ancient  card-tables 
which  recall  the  days  of  Letitia  Eamolino  and  that  easy-going 
Charles  Buonaparte,  who  brought  into  the  world  the  greatest 
captain  that  armies  have  ever  seen.  The  bedrooms  were  small ; 
all  alike  smelt  of  mouldering  age.  In  one  room  the  abbe  stopped 
and  raised  his  inquiring  nose ;  the  room  had  been  inhabited  by  a 
woman — years  and  years  ago. 

He  searched  the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  there  was  no 
one  in  it.  The  abbe  had  failed  in  the  two  missions  confided  to 
him  by  Lory,  and  he  was  one  to  whom  failure  was  peculiarly 
bitter.  With  respect  to  the  two  women,  he  had  perhaps  scarcely 
expected  to  succeed,  for  he  had  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world,  and 
his  calling  had  brought  him  into  daily  contact  with  that  salutary 
chastening  of  the  spirit  which  must  assuredly  be  the  lot  of  a  man 
who  seeks  to  enforce  his  will  upon  women.  But  his  failure  to  find 
the  old  Count  de  Vasselot  was  a  more  serious  matter. 

He  returned  slowly  to  the  carriage,  and  told  the  driver  to 
return  to  Olmeta. 

*I  have  changed  my  plans,'  he  said,  still  mindful  of  the 
secret  he  had  received  with  other  pastoral  charges  from  his  pre- 
decessor. *  Jean  is  not  in  the  chateau,  so  I  shall  not  go  to 
St.  Florent  to-night.* 

He  leant  forward,  and  looked  up  at  the  old  castle  outlined 
against  the  sky.  A  breeze  was  springing  up  with  the  suddenness 
of  all  atmospheric  changes  in  these  latitudes,  and  the  old  trees 
creaked  and  groaned,  while  the  leaves  had  already  that  rustling 
brittleness  of  sound  that  betokens  the  approach  of  autumn. 

As  they  crossed  the  broad  valley  the  wind  increased,  sweeping 
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up  the  course  of  the  Aliso  in  wild  gusts.  It  was  blowing  a  gale 
before  the  horses  fell  to  a  quick  walk  up  the  hill ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Brun's  small  figure,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
was  the  first  indication  that  the  driver  had  of  the  presence  of  the 
two  women,  though  the  widow  Andrei,  who  accompanied  them, 
and  carried  their  traveUing-bags,  had  already  called  out  more  than 
once. 

*  The  Abbe  Susini  ? '  cried  Mademoiselle  Brun,  in  curt  inter- 
rogation. 

In  reply,  the  driver  pointed  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage  with 
the  handle  of  his  whip. 

^  You  are  alone  ? '  said  mademoiselle,  in  surprise. 

The  light  of  the  lantern  shone  brightly  on  her,  and  on  the 
dimmer  form  of  Denise,  silent  and  angry  in  the  background  ;  for 
Denise  had  allowed  her  inclination  to  triumph  over  her  pride, 
which  conquest  usually  leaves  a  sore  heart  behind  it. 

'  But,  yes  !  *  answered  the  abb4,  alighting  quickly  enough. 

He  guessed  instantly  that  Denise  had  changed  her  mind,  and 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words. 

*  So  mademoiselle  has  thought  better  of  it  ? '  he  said ;  and  got 
no  answer  for  his  pains. 

Both  Mademoiselle  Brun  and  Denise  were  looking  curiously  at 
the  interior  of  the  carriage  from  which  the  priest  emerged,  leaving 
it,  as  they  noted,  empty. 

'  There  is  yet  time  to  go  to  St.  Florent  ? '  inquired  the  elder 
woman. 

The  priest  grabbed  at  his  hat  as  a  squall  swept  up  the  road, 
whirling  the  dust  high  above  their  heads. 

*  Whether  we  shall  get  on  board  is  another  matter/  he 
muttered  by  way  of  answer.  *  Come,  get  into  the  carriage ;  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.    It  will  be  a  bad  night  at  sea.' 

*Then,  for  my  sins  I  shall  be  sea-sick,'  said  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  imperturbably. 

She  took  her  bag  from  the  hand  of  the  widow  Andrei,  and 
would  have  it  nowhere  but  on  her  lap,  where  she  held  it  during 
the  rapid  drive,  sitting  bolt  upright,  staring  straight  in  front  of 
her  into  the  face  ot  tiie  abb^. 

No  one  spoke,  for  each  had  thoughts  suflScient  to  occupy  the 
moment.  Susini  perhaps  had  the  narrowest  vein  of  reflection 
upon  which  to  draw,  and  therefore  fidgeted  in  his  seat  and 
muttered  to  himself,  for  his  mental  nn^e  was  limited  to  Olmeta 
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and  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot.  Mademoiselle  Brun  was  thinking 
of  France — of  her  great  past  and  her  dim,  uncertain  future. 
While  Denise  sat  stiller  and  more  silent  than  either,  for  her 
thoughts  were  at  once  as  wide  as  the  whole  world,  and  as  narrow 
as  the  human  heart. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road  she  looked  up,  and  saw  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  Casa  Perucca,  black  and  sombre  against  a  sky  now  lighted 
by  a  rising  moon,  flecked  and  broken  by  heavy  clouds,  with  deep 
larking  shadows  and  mountains  of  snowy  whiteness.  In  the  Casa 
Perucca  she  had  learned  what  life  means,  and  no  man  or  woman 
ever  forgets  the  place  where  that  lesson  has  been  acquired. 

^  I  shall  come  back,'  she  whispered,  looking  up  at  the  great 
rock  with  its  giant  pines  and  the  two  square  chimneys  half  hidden 
in  the  foliage. 

And  the  Abbe  Susini,  seeing  a  movement  of  her  lips,  glanced 
curiously  at  her.  He  was  still  wondering  what  she  wanted. 
•  Mon  Dieu ! '  he  was  reflecting  a  second  time,  *  what  does  she 
want?' 

He  stopped  the  carriage  outside  the  town  of  St.  Florent  at  the 
end  of  the  long  causeway  built  across  the  marsh,  where  the  wind 
swept  now  from  the  open  bay  with  a  salt  flavour  to  it.  He 
alighted,  and  took  Denise's  bag,  rightly  concluding  that  Mademoi- 
selle Brun  would  prefer  to  carry  her  own. 

'Follow  me/  he  said,  taking  a  delight  in  being  as  curt  as 
Mademoiselle  Brun  herself,  and  in  denying  them  the  explanations 
they  were  too  proud  to  demand. 

They  walked  abreast  through  the  narrow  street  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  lamp  swinging  on  a  gibbet  at  the  corner,  turned  sharp 
to  the  left,  and  found  themselves  suddenly  at  the  water's  edge. 
A  few  boats  bumped  lazily  at  some  steps  where  the  water  lapped. 
It  was  blowing  hard  out  in  the  bay,  but  this  corner  was  protected 
by  a  half-ruined  house  built  on  a  projecting  rock. 

The  priest  looked  round. 

'  He !  la  has ! '  he  called  out,  in  a  guarded  voice. 
But  he  received  no  answer. 

'  Wait  here,'  he  said  to  the  two  women.  *  I  will  fetch  him 
from  the  cafS.'    And  he  disappeared. 

Denise  and  mademoiselle  stood  in  silence  listening  to  the  lap- 
ping of  the  water  and  the  slow  muflled  bumping  of  the  boats 
until  the  abb^  returned,  followed  by  a  man  who  slouched  along  on 
bare  feet. 
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*  Yes/  he  was  saying,  *  the  yacht  was  there  at  sunset,  I  saw 
her  myself  lying  just  outside  the  point.  But  it  is  folly  to  try  and 
reach  her  to-night ;  wait  till  the  morning,  Monsieur  TAbbe.' 

*  And  find  her  gone,*  answered  the  priest.  *  No,  no ;  we  em- 
bark to-night,  my  friend.  If  these  ladies  are  willing,  surely  a 
St.  Florent  man  will  not  hold  back  ? ' 

*  But  you  have  not  told  these  ladies  of  the  danger.  The  wind 
is  blowing  right  into  the  bay ;  we  cannot  tack  out  against  it.  It 
will  take  me  two  hours  to  row  out  single-handed  with  some  one 
baling  out  the  whole  time.' 

*  But  I  will  pull  an  oar  with  you,'  answered  Susini.  '  Come, 
show  us  which  is  your  boat.  Mademoiselle  Brun  will  bale  out, 
and  the  young  lady  will  steer.    We  shall  be  quite  a  family  party.' 

There  was  no  denying  a  man  who  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands  so  energetically. 

*  You  can  pull  an  oar  ? '  inquired  the  boatman,  doubtfully. 

*  I  was  born  at  Bonifacio,  my  friend.  Come,  I  will  take  the 
bow  oar  if  you  will  find  me  an  oilskin  coat.  It  will  not  be  too  dry 
up  in  the  bows  to-night.' 

And,  like  most  masterful  people — right  or  wrong — the  abbe 
had  his  way,  even  to  the  humble  office  assigned  to  Mademoiselle 
Brun. 

•You  will  need  to  remove  your  glove  and  bare  your  arm,' 
explained  the  boatman,  handing  her  an  old  tin  mug.  'But  you 
will  not  find  the  water  cold.  It  is  always  warmer  at  night.  Thus 
the  good  God  remembers  poor  fishermen.  The  seas  will  come 
over  the  bows  when  we  round  this  comer ;  they  will  rise  up  and 
hit  the  abbe  in  the  back,  which  is  his  afiair ;  then  they  will  wash 
aft  into  this  well,  and  from  that  you  must  bale  it  out  all  the  time. 
When  the  seas  come  in,  you  need  not  be  alarmed,  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  cry  out.' 

*  Such  instructions,  my  friend,'  said  the  priest,  scrambling  into 
his  oilskin  coat, '  are  unnecessary  to  mademoiselle,  who  is  a  woman 
of  discernment.' 

*But  I  try  not  to  be,'  snapped  Mademoiselle  Brun.  »She 
knew  which  women  are  most  popular  with  men. 

*  As  for  you,  mademoiselle,'  said  the  boatman  to  Denise,  *  keep 
the  boat  pointed  at  the  waves,  and  as  each  one  comes  to  you,  cut 
it  as  you  would  cut  a  cream  cheese.  She  will  jerk  and  pull  at 
you,  but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  her ;  and  remember  that  the 
highest  wave  may  be  cut.' 
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*  That  young  lady  is  not  afraid  of  much/  muttered  the  abb^, 
settling  to  his  oar. 

They  pulled  slowly  out  to  the  end  of  the  rocky  promontory, 
upon  which  a  ruined  house  still  stands,  and  shot  suddenly  out 
into  a  howling  wind.  The  first  wave  climbed  leisurely  over  the 
weather-bow,  and  slopped  aft  to  the  ladies'  feet ;  the  second  rose 
up  and  smote  the  abb^  in  the  back. 

'  Cut  them,  mademoiselle ;  cut  them  !  *  shouted  the  boatman. 

And  at  intervals  during  that  wild  journey  he  repeated  the 
words,  unceremoniously  spitting  the  salt  water  from  his  lips.  The 
abb6,  bending  his  back  to  the  work  and  the  waves,  gave  a  short 
laugh  from  time  to  time,  that  had  a  ring  in  it  to  make  Mademoi- 
selle Brun  suddenly  like  the  man — the  fighting  ring  of  exaltation 
which  adapts  itself  to  any  voice  and  any  tongue.  For  nearly  an 
hour  they  rowed  in  silence,  while  mademoiselle  baled  the  water 
out,  and  Denise  steered  with  steady  eyes  piercing  the  darkness. 

*  We  are  quite  close  to  it,'  she  said  at  length ;  for  she  had  long 
been  steering  towards  a  light  that  flickered  feebly  across  the 
broken  water. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  alongside,  and,  amidst  confused 
shouting  of  orders,  the  two  ladies  were  half  lifted,  half  dragged 
on  board.    The  abbe  followed  them. 

'  A  word  with  you,'  he  said,  taking  Mademoiselle  Brun  un- 
ceremoniously by  the  arm,  and  leading  her  apart.  '  You  will  be 
met  by  friends  on  your  arrival  at  St.  Eaphael  to-morrow.  And 
when  you  are  free  to  do  so,  will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?  * 


*  Find  Lory  de  Vasselot,  wherever  he  may  be.' 

*  Yes,*  answered  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  And  tell  him  that  I  went  to  the  Chateau  de  Vasselot  and 
found  it  empty/ 

Mademoiselle  reflected  for  some  moments. 

*  Yes ;  I  will  do  that,'  she  said  at  length. 

*  Thank  you.' 

The  abbe  stared  hard  at  her  beneath  his  dripping  hat  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  turning  abruptly,  moved  towards  the  gangway, 
where  his  boat  lay  in  comparatively  smooth  water  at  the  lee-side 
of  the  yacht.  Denise  was  speaking  to  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
the  captain. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  followed  the  abbe. 

*  By  the  way  ,'  she  said. 


•  Yes.' 
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Sasini  stopped,  and  looked  into  her  face,  dimly  lighted  by  the 
moon,  which  peeped  at  times  through  riven  clouds. 

*  Whom  should  you  have  found  in  the  chateau  ? '  she  asked. 
'  Ah !  that  I  will  not  tell  you/ 

Mademoiselle  Brun  gave  a  short  laugh. 

*  Then  I  shall  find  out.    Trust  a  woman  to  find  out  a  secret.' 
The  abbe  was  already  over  the  bulwark,  so  that  only  his  dark 

face  appeared  above,  with  the  water  running  off  it.  His  eyes 
gleamed  in  the  "moonlight. 

*  And  a  priest  to  keep  one/  he  answered.  And  he  leapt  down 
into  the  boat. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

A  WOMAN  OF  ACTIOX. 

Love  .  .  .  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

*  Ah  !  *  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  as  she  stepped  on  deck  the  next 
morning.  And  the  contrast  between  the  gloomy  departure  from 
Corsica  and  the  sunny  return  to  France  was  strong  enough, 
without  further  comment  from  this  woman  of  few  words. 

The  yacht  was  approaching  the  little  harbour  of  St.  Baphael 
at  half  speed  on  a  sea  as  blue  and  still  as  the  Mediterranean  of 
any  poet's  dream.  The  freshness  of  morning  was  in  the  air — the 
freshness  of  Provence,  where  the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights 
cool,  and  there  are  no  mists  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Almost  straight  ahead,  the  little  town  of  Frejus  (where  another 
Corsican  landed  to  set  men  by  the  ears)  stood  up  in  sharp  outline 
against  the  dark  pinewoods  of  Valescure,  with  the  thin  wood- 
smoke  curling  up  from  a  hundred  chimneys.  To  the  left,  the 
flat  lands  of  Les  Arcs  half  hid  the  distant  heights  of  Toulon ;  and, 
to  the  right,  headland  after  headland  led  the  eye  almost  to  the 
frontier  of  Italy  along  the  finest  coast-line  in  the  world.  Every 
shade  of  blue  was  on  sky  or  sea  or  mountain,  while  the  deep 
morning  shadows  were  transparent  and  almost  luminous.  From 
the  pinewoods  a  scent  of  resin  swept  seaward,  mingled  with  the 
subtle  odour  of  the  tropic  foliage  near  the  shore.  The  sky  was 
cloudless.    This  was  indeed  the  smiling  land  of  France. 

Denise,  who  had  followed  mademoiselle  on  deck,  stood  still 
and  drank  it  all  in;  for  such  sights  and  scents  have  a  deep 
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eloquence  for  the  young,  which  older  hearts  can  only  touch  from 
the  outside,  vaguely  and  intangibly,  like  the  memory  of  a 
perfume. 

Denise  had  slept  well,  and  Mademoiselle  Brun  said  she  had 
slept  enough  for  an  old  woman.  A  cheery  little  stewardess  had 
brought  them  coffee  soon  after  daylight,  and  had  answered  a  few 
curt  questions  put  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

*  Yes ;  the  yacht  was  the  yacht  of  the  Baron  de  Melide,  and 
the  bete-noirey  by  the  same  token,  of  madame,  who  hated  the  sea.' 

And  madame  was  at  the  chateau  near  Frejus,  where  Monsieur 
le  Baron  had  installed  her  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  would 
assuredly  be  on  the  pier  at  St.  Raphael  to  meet  them.  And  God 
only  knew  where  Monsieur  le  Baron  was.  He  had  gone,  it  was 
said,  to  the  war  in  some  civil  capacity. 

As  they  stood  on  deck,  Denise  soon  perceived  the  little  pier, 
where  there  were,  even  at  this  early  hour,  a  few  of  those  inde- 
fatigable Mediterranean  Waltons  who  fish  and  fish  and  catch 
nothing,  all  through  the  sunny  day.  Presently  Mademoiselle 
Brun  caught  sight  of  a  small  dot  of  colour  which  seemed  to  move 
spasmodically  up  and  down. 

*  I  see  the  parasol,'  she  said,  *  of  Jane  de  Melide,  What  good 
friends  we  have ! ' 

And  presently  they  were  near  enough  ^to  wave  a  handkerchief 
in  answer  to  the  Baroness  de  Melide's  vigorous  salutations.  The 
yacht  crept  round  the  pier-head,  and  was  soon  made  fast  to  a 
small  white  buoy.  While  a  boat  was  being  lowered,  the  baroness, 
in  a  gay  Parisian  dress,  walked  impatiently  backwards  and  forwards, 
waved  her  parasol,  and  called  out  incoherent  remarks,  which 
Mademoiselle  Brun  answered  by  a  curt  gesture  of  the  hand. 

*  My  poor  friend ! '  exclaimed  the  baroness,  as  she  embraced 
Mademoiselle  Brun.  *My  dear  Denise,  you  are  a  brave  woman. 
I  have  heard  all  about  you.' 

Ajid  her  quick  dancing  eyes  took  in  at  a  glance  that  Denise 
had  come  against  her  will,  and  Mademoiselle  Brun  had  brought 
her.  Of  which  Denise  was  ignorant,  for  the  sunshine  and  bright- 
ness of  the  scene  affected  her  and  made  her  happy. 

*  Surely,*  she  said,  as  they  walked  the  length  of  the  pier 
together,  *the  bad  news  has  been  exaggerated.  The  war  will 
soon  be  over  and  we  shall  be  happy  again.' 

*Do  not  talk  of  it,'  cried  the  baroness.  'It  is  a  horror.  I 
B&w  Lory,  after  Worth,  and  that  was  enongh  war  for  me.  And, 
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figure  to  yourself! — I  am  all  alone  in  this  great  house.  It  is  a 
charity  to  come  and  stay  with  me.  Lory  has  gone  to  the  front. 
My  husband,  who  said  he  loved  me — where  is  he  ? — Bonjour,  and 
he  is  gone.  He  leaves  me  without  a  regret.  And  I,  who  cry  my 
eyes  out;  or  would  cry  them  out  if  I  were  a  fool — such  as 
mademoiselle  thinks  me.  Ah !  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  to 
all  the  men.' 

*  But  I  do/  said  mademoiselle,  who  had  seen  war  before. 

And  the  baroness,  looking  at  that  still  face,  laughed  her  gay 
little  inconsequent  laugh. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  on 
the  market-place,  its  smart  horses  and  men  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  untidy  town  and  slip-shod  idlers.  As  usual,  a 
game  of  bowls  was  in  progress,  and  absorbed  all  the  attention  of 
the  local  intelligence. 

'We  have  half  an  hour  through  the  pine  trees,'  said  the 
baroness,  settling  herself  energetically  on  the  cushions.  *And, 
do  you  know,  I  am  thankful  to  see  you.  I  thought  you  would  be 
prevented  coming.' 

She  glanced  at  Denise  as  she  spoke,  and  with  a  suddenly  grave 
face,  leant  forward,  and  whispered — 

*  The  news  is  bad — the  news  is  bad.  All  this  has  been  organ- 
ised by  Lory  and  my  husband,  who  told  me,  in  so  many  words, 
that  they  must  have  us  where  they  can  find  us  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  case — ah,  mon  Dieu !  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  us  all.' 

'  Then  are  we  to  be  moved  about,  like  ornaments,  from  one 
safe  place  to  another  ? '  asked  Denise,  with  a  laugh  which  was  not 
wholly  spontaneous. 

*  I  have  never  been  treated  as  an  ornament  yet,'  put  in  Made- 
moiselle Brun,  *  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  late  to  begin  now.' 

Denise  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  little  woman,  quietly.  *  I  am  going  to  the  war 
— if  Jane  will  take  care  of  you  while  I  am  away.' 

*  And  why  should  not  I  go  too  ? '  asked  Denise. 

*  Because  you  are  too  young  and  too  pretty,  my  dear — since 
you  ask  a  plain  question,'  replied  the  baroness,  impulsively.  Then 
she  turned  towards  mademoiselle.  *  You  know,'  she  said,  *  that 
my  precious  stupid  is  organising  a  field  hospital.' 

*  I  thought  he  would  find  something  to  do,'  answered  made- 
moiselle, curtly. 
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*  Yes,'  said  the  baroness  slowly,  *  yes — because  when  he  was  a 
boy  he  had  for  governess  a  certain  little  woman  whose  teaching 
was  deeds,  not  words.  And  he  is  paying  for  it  himself.  And  we 
shall  all  be  ruined.' 

She  spread  out  her  rich  dress,  lay  back  in  her  luxurious  carriage, 
and  smiled  on  Mademoiselle  Brun  with  something  that  was  not 
mirth  at  the  back  of  her  brown  eyes. 

*  I  shall  go  to  him,'  said  mademoiselle.  And  the  baroness  made 
no  reply  for  some  moments. 

*  Do  you  know  what  he  said  ? '  she  asked.  *  He  said  we  shall 
want  women— old  ones.    I  know  one  old  woman  who  will  come  ! ' 

Mademoiselle  was  buttoning  her  cotton  gloves,  and  did  not 
seem  to  hear. 

*  It  was,  of  course,  Lory,'  went  on  the  baroness,  *  who  encou- 
raged him  and  told  him  how  to  go  about  it.  And  then  he  went 
back  to  the  front  to  fight.    Mon  Dieu !  he  can  fight — that  Lory ! ' 

*  Where  is  he  ? '  asked  mademoiselle.  And  the  baroness 
spread  out  her  gloved  hands. 

*  At  the  front — I  cannot  tell  you  more.' 

And  mademoiselle  did  not  speak  again.  She  was  essentially  a 
woman  of  her  word.  She  had  undertaken  to  find  Lory  and  give 
him  that  odd,  inexplicable  message  from  the  Abb6.  She  had  not 
undertaken  much  in  her  narrow  life ;  but  she  had  usually  accom- 
plished, in  a  quiet,  mouse-like  way,  that  to  which  she  set  her  hand. 
And  now,  as  she  drove  through  the  smiling  country,  with  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of  war,  she  was  planning 
how  she  could  get  to  the  front  and  work  there  under  the  Baron  de 
Jlelide,  and  find  Lory  de  Vasselot. 

*  They  are  somewhere  near  a  little  place  called  Sedan,'  said  the 
baroness. 

And  Mademoiselle  Brun  set  out  that  same  day  for  the  little 
place  called  Sedan,  then  known  vaguely  as  a  fortress  on  the 
Belgian  frontier,  and  now  for  ever  written  in  every  Frenchman's 
heart  as  the  scene  of  one  of  those  stupendous  catastrophes  to 
which  France  seems  liable,  and  from  which  she  alone  has  the  power 
of  recovery.  For,  whatever  the  history  of  the  French  may  be,  it 
has  never  been  dull  reading,  and  she  has  shown  the  whole  world 
that  one  may  carry  a  brave  and  a  h'ght  heart  out  of  the  deepest 


By  day  and  night  Mademoiselle  Brun,  sitting  upright  in  a  dark 
corner  of  a  second-class  carriage,  made  her  way  northward  across 
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France.  No  one  questioned  her,  and  she  asked  no  one'd  help.  A 
silent  little  old  woman  assuredly  attracts  less  attention  to  her 
comings  and  goings  than  any  other  human  being.  And  on  the 
third  day  mademoiselle  actually  reached  Chalons,  which  many  a 
more  important  traveller  might  at  this  time  have  failed  to  do.  She 
found  the  town  in  confusion,  the  civilians  bewildered,  the  soldiers 
sullen.  No  one  knew  what  an  hour  might  bring  forth.  It  was 
not  even  known  who  was  in  command.  The  Emperor  was  some- 
where near,  but  no  one  knew  where.  General  officers  were  seeking 
their  army  corps.  Private  soldiers  were  wandering  in  the  streets 
seeking  food  and  quarters.  The  railway  station  was  blocked  with 
stores  which  had  been  hastily  discharged  from  trucks  wanted 
elsewhere.    And  it  was  no  one's  business  to  distribute  the  stores. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  wandered  from  shop  to  shop,  gathering  a 
hundred  rumours  but  no  information.  *  The  Emperor  is  dying — 
MacMahon  is  wounded/  a  butcher  told  her,  as  he  mechanically 
sharpened  his  knife  at  her  approach,  though  he  had  not  as  much 
as  a  bone  in  his  shop  to  sell  her. 

She  stopped  a  cuirassier  riding  a  lame  horse,  his  own  leg  hastily 
bandaged  with  a  piece  of  coloured  calico. 

*  What  regiment  ? '  she  asked. 

*  I  have  no  regiment.  There  is  nothing  left.  You  see  in  me 
the  colonel,  and  the  majors,  and  the  captains.  I  am  the  regiment,' 
he  answered  with  a  laugh  that  made  mademoiselle  bite  her 
steady  lip. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know.    Can  you  give  me  a  little  money  ? ' 

*  I  can  give  you  a  franc.  I  have  not  too  much  myself.  Where 
have  you  come  from  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  know.    None  of  us  knew  where  we  were.' 

He  thanked  her,  observed  that  he  was  very  hungry,  and  rode 
on.  She  found  a  night's  lodging  at  a  seed-chandler's  who  had  no 
seeds  to  sell. 

*  They  will  not  need  them  this  year,'  he  said.  *  The  Prussians 
are  riding  over  the  com.' 

The  next  morning  the  indomitable  little  woman  went  on  her  way 
towards  Sedan  in  a  forage-cart  which  was  going  to  the  front.  She 
told  the  corporal  in  charge  that  she  was  attached  to  the  Baron  de 
JNIelide's  field  hospital  and  must  get  to  her  work. 

*  You  will  not  like  it  when  you  get  there,  my  brave  lady,'  said 
the  man,  good-humouredly,  making  room  for  her. 
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*  I  shall  like  it  better  than  doing  nothing  here/  she  replied. 
And  so  they  set  forth  through  the  country  heavy  with  harvest. 

It  was  the  second  of  September.  The  com  was  ripe,  the  leaves 
were  already  turning ;  for  it  had  been  a  dry  summer,  and  since 
April  hardly  any  rain  had  fallen. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  met  a  man  in 
a  dog-cart  driving  at  a  great  pace.  He  pulled  up  when  he  saw 
them.  His  face  was  the  colour  of  lead,  his  eyes  were  startlingly 
bloodshot. 

*  This  parishioner  has  been  badly  scared/  muttered  the  soldier 
who  was  driving  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

•Where  are  you  going?'  asked  the  stranger  in  a  high,  thin 
voice. 

*  To  Sedan/ 

*  Then  turn  back,'  he  cried  ;  *  Sedan  is  no  place  for  a  woman. 
It  is  a  hell  on  earth.  I  saw  it  all,  mon  Dieu !  I  saw  it  all.  I  was 
at  Bazeilles.  I  saw  the  children  thrown  into  the  windows  of  the 
burning  houses.  I  saw  the  Bavarians  shoot  our  women  in  the 
streets.  I  saw  the  troops  rush  into  Sedan  like  rabbits  into  their 
holes,  and  then  the  Prussians  bombarded  the  town.  They  had 
six  hundred  guns  all  round  the  town,  and  they  fired  upon  that 
little  place,  which  was  packed  full  like  a  sheep-pen.  It  is  not  war 
— it  is  butchery.  What  is  the  good  God  doing  ?  What  is  He 
thinking  of?' 

And  the  man,  who  had  the  pasty  face  of  a  clerk  or  a  commer- 
cial traveller,  raised  his  whip  to  heaven  in  a  gesture  of  fierce 
anger.  Mademoiselle  Brun  looked  at  him  with  measuring  eyes. 
He  was  almost  a  man  at  that  moment.  But  perhaps  her  standard 
of  manhood  was  too  high. 

*  And  is  Sedan  taken  ? '  she  asked  quietly. 

*  Sedan  is  taken.  Macmahon  is  wounded.  The  Emperor  is 
prisoner,  and  the  whole  French  army  has  surrendered.  Ninety 
thousand  men.  The  Prussians  had  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men.    Ah !    That  Emperor — that  scoundrel ! ' 

Mademoiselle  Brun  looked  at  him  coldly,  but  without  sur- 
prise. She  had  dealt  with  Frenchmen  all  her  life,  and  probably 
expected  that  the  fallen  should  be  reviled — an  unfortunate 
characteristic  in  an  otherwise  great  national  spirit. 

*  And  the  cavalry  ? '  she  asked. 

*Ah!'  cried  the  man,  and  again  his  dull  eye  flashed.  'The 
cavalry  were  splendid.    They  tried  to  cut  their  wav  out.  They 
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passed  through  the  Prussian  cavaLry  and  actually  faced  the 
infantry,  but  the  fire  watf  terrible.  No  man  ever  saw  or  heard 
anything  like  it.  The  cuirassiers  were  mown  down  like  com. 
The  cavalry  exists  no  longer,  madame,  but  its  name  is  immortal.' 

There  was  nothing  poetic  about  Mademoiselle  Brun,  who  lis- 
tened rather  coldly, 

*Aijd  you/  she  asked,  'what  are  you?  You  are  assuredly  a 
Frenchman  ? ' 

*  Yes — I  am  a  Frenchman/ 

*  And  yet  your  back  is  turned,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun,  *  to- 
wards the  Prussians.' 

*  I  am  a  writer,'  explained  the  man — *  a  journalist.  It  is 
my  duty  to  go  to  some  safe  place  and  write  of  all  that  I  have 
seen.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mademoiselle  Brun.  '  Let  us,  my  friend,'  she 
said,  turning  to  her  companion  on  the  forage-cart,  'proceed 
towards  Sedan,  We  are  fortunately  not  in  the  i)osition  of 
mons'.eur.' 


(7<?  he  c&nti lived,) 
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